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SIR  EDWARD  BURME-JONES, 
BART.,  P.R.A. 

ST.  GEORGE,  SIGNED  WITH 
INITIALS  AND  DATED  Hfcs.  ■ 
CANVAS,  82  x  zsh  INCHES. 
EXHIBITED  IN  PARIS  (1900)  IN  THE 
ROYAL  PAVILION  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

Iu  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Leggatt  Bros., 
jo  St.  james'4  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 


CHALICE 

base  1653,  August  3rd,  and  the  names  of 
a  IU'inishna  and  Tsar  Alexis  Mikhailovich. 

Hensive  Collection  of  Rare  Russian  Icons  and 
her  objects  of  Ecclesiastical  Art. 

e  Porcelain  Go.,  Ltd. 

Works  of  Art  149  New  Bond  Street, 

Managing  Director:  LONDON  W.1 

H.  WEINBERG 


Telephone:  MAY  fair  1254-5 
Cable:  Apoco,  London 


HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


BANKERS  since  1812 
Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. 
Strand 


George  II  Scottish  Silver  Tea-pot 

made  in  Hamburgh  in  1746  by  William 
Gilchrist,  Assay  Master  Hugh  Gordon 
Capacity:  1  \  pints 


Valuations  for 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 
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Am  iquaries  of  (  Ihinese  Art 
to  the  1. ate  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
ro  H.M.  mi    Kim,  of  Sweden 


.IOIIA  SPAISkS 


LIMITED 


€\)inm  Wioiksi  of  &rt 


A  large  Chinese  porcelain  punch  bowl,  decorated  with  European  hunting  scenes,  in  brilliant  Famille  Rose 
enamels  enriched  with  gold.  CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD:  1736-95.  Diameter:  16  inches. 


TO  BE  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
OCTAGON  ROOM,  MILSOM  STREET,  BATH.       29th  May  -  7th  June 


128    MOUNT   STREET,    LONDON,  WJ 

GROsvcnor  2265 
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By  Appointment  to  H.M .  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  ami  Jewellers 


p  r^y 


M  ade  from  the  dishes  captured  at  the  battle  of  Newporte 
by  Lord  Wimbaldon  in  the  year  1600.   Engraved  in  the  centre 
with  recording  inscription  and  two  Coats  of  Arms. 
The  border  has  4  Coats  of  Arms— 

1.  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria 

2.  "Cecil",  quartering  4  others  including  Drury  lor  Viscount 
Wimbledon. 

3.  "Cecil"  as  above  but  only  quartering  Nevill  for  Wimbledon 

4.  "Drury  "  quartering  4  others  for  the  wife  of  Wimbledon 

It  is  probable  that  the  engraving  was  executed  in  1636  also 
that  the  dish  was  part  of  the  wedding  gift  of  the  Wimbledons. 
Fuller  details  of  the  persons  concerned  are  available. 


Now  on  loan  to  the 
'Age  of  Shakespeare'  Exhibition 
til  the  Gemeente  Museum,  the  Hague 


Gili  dish  MY 

Date:  16/6  Weight:  41.50  oz. 
Maker:  LA. 


ASPREY     &     COMPANY    LTD    •    1  6  5-  1  69    NEW    BOM)  STREET 

i  ,i  [ids:  C'ulleus.  London 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  24828  and   Qt    BRAEMAR  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


ANTIQUES 

WORKS  OF  ART  »  . 

M 


A  superb   Antique   Chippendale    Mahogany    Card  Table 
exquisitely  carved  and  in  very  fine  preservation.  Measure- 
ments when  closed,  length  35  inches,  depth  1 inches, 
height  28f  inches.  Period  circa  1750. 


An  important  George  II  Bookcase  or  China  Cabinet  of 
fine  quality.  It  measures  5  feet  wide,  is  15  inches  deep  and 
has  an  extreme  height  of  8  feet  to  the  centre  of  the 
broken  arch  cornice.  Period  circa  1740. 


BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE   WORKS   OF  ART 
TO   H  M     THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Japanese  woodblock  colour-print  by  Utamaro 
(A.D.    17J3-1806).  A  courtesan  sheltering 
under  an  umbrella  held  by  a  youth.  Oban. 
Signed  Utamaro  fude. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
Telegrams:  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
V  A  L  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


A  finely  shaped  early  Queen  Anne  walnut  double  domed 
cabinet,  the  doors  (the  plain  glass  would  have  originally 
been  mirror  plate)  and  drawer  fronts  inlaid,  the  top 
surmounted  by  carved  and  gilt  finials.  Circa  1710. 
Height  6  ft.  II  in.  Width  4  ft. 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 


(J.   LEGER  &  SON) 


Signed  and  datrd  1874 


DJS  MA  XIM  S  OR  THE  ROMAN  W  IDOW 
bv  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSI.  I  I  I    1828  82 


()il  on  Canvas,  41  ■  5(1',  inches 


Reproduced  opposite  page  1 77.  and  recorded  page  253,  „\'o.  263  in  '  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetli '  by  //.  C.  Marillier.  Reproduced  in  '  Masterpieces  oj  Rossetti '  published  by 
Cowans  &  Gray  Ltd.  on  page  52.  Exhibited:  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition,  1883,  No.  317.  Collection  :  7.  Brocklebank,  Esq.  Collection:  F.  R.  Leyland,  Esq. 

Collection:  Fred  H.  Reeves,  Esq.,  Bearnett  House,  Penn,  Wolverhampton. 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 


HYDE   PARK  2679 


BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


Dansetises,  jitpes  satunon,  c.  /^p; 


ARCHIPENKO 

BONNARD 

BOUDIN 

BRAQUE 

CHAGALL 

COURBET 

DAUBIGNY 

DEGAS 

DERAIN 

DUFY 

ENSOR 

GRIS 

GROMAIRE 

KANDINSKY 

KLEE 

KOKOSCHKA 

LEGER 

LEMMEN 

LEPINE 

MAROUET 


Pastel  3j      25!  niches 


EXHI 

XIX  and 
EUROPE, 


J  U 


MARLB 


FINE 


17-18  OLD  BOND 


Tel:  Hyde  Park  619^/96 


Fully  illustrated  catalogue  —  10  colot 


Paysage 


Canvas  lij   ■  z6h  inches 


BONNARD 


London 


postage) 


Bufic  de  P 


Canvas  2l|   ■  1 8  i  inches 


MATISSE 

MOORE 

MORISOT 

PICASSO 

PISSARRO 

RAFFAELLI 

RENOIR 

RODIN 

ROUAULT 

SEGONZAC 

SEURAT 

signac: 

SISLFY 
SOU  I  INI 
dc  STAEL 
UTRI1  I  ( > 
VAN  GOGH 
VILLON 
VLAMINCK 
VUILLAR1") 


Canvas         <  24  inches 


BUAQbT 


jljl  ■■■■■■■■■■¥?■  ■  fllllllllllllllllHIIIIN    a  ■  ■  III  III!  Illill  1 1  |Y 


1#  7  "f  ■^■^Wf< 


C.  J.  PRATT 


Established  I860 


Two  examples  from  our  stock 
of  pinewood  chimneypieces. 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  PLEASED  TO  PURCHASE  OLD  FIREPLACES  AND  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS  OF  ALL  TYPES. 


Mahogany  Chippenda'e  Breakfront  Bookcase.  4  ft.  II  in.  wide. 


SPECIALISTS 
IN 

BOOKCASES 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


EIGHTEEN  OTHER 
BREAKFRONT 
BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK 


152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


BILSTON  ENAMEL  PATCH  BOXES.    Circa  1770. 
Seven  examples  of  these  charming  little  boxes,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  varied  sentiments  and  subjects  they  illustrate. 

All  are  in  colour,  and  are  depicted  here  actual  size. 


the  general  trading  co  (mayfaiu)  ltd    1-5  Grantham  Place   Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  Wi    Grosvenor  5762 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD 


SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


One  exceptionally  fine  carved  important  spina:h-green  Jade  Mountain,  carved  on  both  sides  in  very 
deep  relief  representing  The  Isle  of  the  Blest,  with  six  of  the  Immortals  travelling  towards  the  Temple. 
Height  T.2  inches,  width  9  inches,  depth  3|  inches.  Chien-Lung  period  A.D.  1736-1795. 

SPECIMEN  PIECE  FROM  OUR  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  JADE  CARVINGS 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 


Barbi^on  School  Exhibition 


THEODORE  ROUSSEAU  1812-1867 

May — June 

Catalogues  sold  in  aid  of  King  Edward  VII  Hospital  for  Officers  (Sister  Agnes') 

HAZLITT  GALLERY 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 

Whitehall  6821 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD 

TUDOR    HOUSE,    BROADWAY,  WORCS. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 


1 8th  century  Rosewood  Sofa  Table 
of  excellent  quality  with  crossbanded 
top. 

Length  2  ft.  o|  in.  Extended  4  ft.  5  in. 
Depth  2  ft. 
Height  2  ft.  4  in. 


29-131   PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM  X,M  at  51   PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel)  Telephone  2509  Telephone  28016 

SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  AT  EACH  SHOWROOM  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION,  PANELLING  ETC. 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


AN  UNIQUE  LARGE  SILVER  SALVER 
1727.  DIAMETER  16*  INCHES.  WEIGHT  77i  OUN 


jamous  for  fine  Carpets 


Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 


Enquiries  Welcomed 


DAGHESTAN 
Prayer  Rug 
from  the 
Caucasus 
Size  4'9"x  3'4* 


The  House  of  Perez 

162  -168  BROMPTON    ROAD,   LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones  :  KENsington  9878  &  9774 
And  at  GLASGOW  •  BRISTOL  •  FRINTON  •  AMSTERDAM  •  's  GRAVENHAGE  •  ROTTERDAM  •  UTRECHT  •  ARNHEM  ■  HILVERSUM 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1958 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


George  I  Brandy  warmer,  1719. 
Maker,  Jas.  Goodwin. 

George  II  6-inch  Salver,  1748. 
Maker,  Wm.  Peaston. 

George  III  Mustard-pot,  1  820. 
Maker,  H.  D. 

George  III  Strainer,  1766. 
Maker,  Wm.  Plummer 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


LOUIS  XV  KINGWOOI)  BUREAU  I'LAT 


WE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  INI  MVII  >l  'Al    I '  1 1  <  I  s  AND  COI  PLC  HONS  OP  I  INI,  FRENCH  ICRNIPURI. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE   PARK   0  4  4  4  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  &LAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  liriti<h  Antique  Dealers'  Association  l.ul. 


XIX 


^Barlin 


s 


OF    MOL'NT   STREET  LTD 
LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS* 
ASSOCIATION 


i  i  i  - 1  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  2858      Cables:  BARGRO,  London 


Unglazed  pottery  polo  player  with  traces  of  dry  pigment. 
T"ang  dynasty  4.D.  618-906.  Length  15,*,  inches. 


MALLORY  of  BATH 

ANTIQUE   SILVER   and  JEWELLERY 


George  III  Silver  Kpergne 
by  ROBT.  HENNELL.  Date  1780.  II  eight  98  ounces 


Phone 
B  VI  II 

2994 


E.  P.  MALLORY  &  SON  LTD. 

1  -4  Bridge  Street  "1 

and  V  BA  I  I  I 

5  Old  Bond  St reel  j 


J- 


L  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD   3  Est.  1903 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


An  18th  century  mahogany  secretaire-bookcase 
of  fine  proportions  and  quality;  3  ft.  10  in. 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4^27  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  most  important  pair  of  Adam  carved  gilt  wood  torcheres,  representing  the  highest 
traditions  of  craftsmanship  and  design.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  top,  which  is  supported 
by  scrolls  terminating  in  rams  heads.  Circa  1770.  Overall  height  4  ft.  9  ins. 
Being  exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  Bath. 


THE   LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


EXHIBITION 

16  APRIL         23  MAY 

DEGAS 

MONOTYPES 

PASTELS,  DRAWINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE 


Dans  le  salon  i/'une  maison  clos 


oh  ■  64  inches 


30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250  Cables:  Drawings,  London 


Eg  '^^>' 

jj 

QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Fine  early  18th  Century  walnut  Tallboy-chest 
3  ft.  7  in.      6  ft.  2  in.      24  in.  deep 
Lovely  faded  colour,  original  handles,  etc. 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  it,6}2 


Cable  Address: 
'Necdinc',  Chester 
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GARRARD 


Set  of  three  Tea  Caddies. 

4i"  v  2i"i  oblong  plain,  reeded 
mounts,  engraved  contemporary 
crest  and  motto.  Fitted  in  ivory 
covered  case  with  black  enqraxed 
scenes,  silver  handle  and  i\ith  key. 

George  III  —  I  Soc 
Thomas  Holland 
Base  marked  WATSON  TtCIT, 
STRAND,  LONDON 

Manv  years  experience  and 
judicious  buying  have  enabled 
GARRARD  &  CO. 
to  maintain  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stocks  of 
antique  silver,  jewellery 
and  clocks  in  I  ondon. 

I  (ere  at  '112'  there  is 
much  to  attrac  t  the 
connoisseur.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON    •     W.l     •    TELEPHONE:    REGENT  3021 


Will 


THE  FINEST 
IN  THE 


HARLES  CASIMIR) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3    Tel. :  Kensington  7370 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


AN  UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  BRASS  CANDLESTICKS,  CIRCA  1600-1730 

Early   Oak    Furniture,    Antique   Brass   Chandeliers   and    Fenders   always   in  stock 


1 1  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel:  KENsington  5272 


MEISSEN 
c.  1735-1740 


Painted  by 
Christian  Friedrich 
Herold  with 
shipping  and  quay 
scenes  in  sepia 
monochrome  enamel 
within  a  brown 
line  on  a  powdered 
purple  ground,  the 
handle  with  purple 
and  gilt  scrolls, 
the  spout  gilt. 
64'  inches  high. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assn. 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Telephone: 

KNIghtsbridge 

0646-8 


'Happy  and  kumfi 
1  shall  be 
dander  &  White 
him  packee  me' 


Packing 
Warehouse: 

77   AGINCOURT    ROAD,     LONDON.  N.W.3 
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A  corner  in  our  Antique  Galleries  on  the  Third  Floor 


HARRODS 

Member  oi  The  British  Vntique  Dealers' Association 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI 


Tel  SLOanc  1234 


Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

XXV 


S LATTER  GALLERY 

1958  Exhibition 

of 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS 

Daily  10-5.30,  Saturdays  10 -1 

UNTIL  JULY  12 

10  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.r 


/\/-<\/\/-V\//\/VAA/'V/VA/V'\/V 

Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


The   World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Boohs 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Mask,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  Unci.  Sals.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 

Pair  of  Antique  Sheffield  Plate  W  ine  Coolers. 
Circa  1810.  £65. 

Antique  Sheffield  Plate  Egg  Cruet  with  Georgian 
Silver  Kgg  Spoons.  Date  1799.  £20. 

Coffee  Pot  (-old). 
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Two  Gentlemen  in  a  landscape.  A.  DEVIS,  1743 


Canvas  29  X  36.^  inches 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

V   BRUT  ON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 
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KAPLAN 

Paintings  by 
Old  &  Modern 
Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


WHITEHALL  8665  'LE  MENU  El"  by  EDUARDO-LEON  GARRIDO  (Spanish  1856-iyn)  Panel  21  x  25  inches 


Philip  &  Bernard 

DOMBEY 


Apple  gatherers  Height  10  inches 

MEISSEN 

9  Shepherd  Market,  London,  W.i    Gnsvenoi  !58$ 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

I  laxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  f  urniture 
for  the  Howe  and  Export  Markets 
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Louis  XV  Spice  Box  by  Jacques  Duguay.  Paris  1723. 
An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Fine  Old  French  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  liritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


X  X I X 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SDNS 

I  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
MEW    BOND     STREET.     W  .  1 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
[vory,    Bronze,    viz.    Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Telephone  : 

"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

and 

MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Since  our  first  bombing  in  April  1941,  we  unfortunately  have  had  a 
number  of  addresses  in  the  City  of  London,  but  we  are  now  pleased 
to  say  we  have  a  permanent  address  near  The  Mansion  House  at 
90  Cheapside,  E.C.2.  HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS,  specialists  in 
Antique  Silver  in  the  City  for  Haifa  Century.  Telephone  Metropolitan 
8441. 

WANTED:  Pictures  by  J.  L.  Agasse,  A.  Anker,  F.  Buchser,  Alex. 
Calame,  H.  Fuseli,  Angelica  Kauffrnann,  M.  Moser  and  other  works 
by  painters  of  Swiss  origin.  Please  state  subject,  size  and  price  to:  G.  &  L. 
Bollag,  Wilfriedstrasse  12,  Zurich  32,  Switzerland. 

Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


WANTED:  CHESS  SETS  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Robert  Bloch, 
P.O.  Box  2442,  San  Francisco  26,  California. 


Fine  Antique  Mahogany  Dining  Table;  Commode  chest;  Chippendale 
chairs.  No  dealers.  Polack,  294  Hagley  Road,  Birmingham. 

GEORGIAN  ARMORIAL  Silver  Salvers  -  Entree  Dishes;  and  Channel 
Island  porringers  for  sale.  French  Paperweights  wanted.  Wing,  s.a.e. 
Box  No. :  7080. 

WATCH.  Very  fine  English  keyless  fusee  by  Barraud  &  Lund.  In  silver 
case  with  glazed  inner  dome.  Photograph  upon  application.  Box  No.: 
7081.  

WANTED:  Pair  of  garden  statues,  classical  subjects,  7  foot  high,  to  lit 
pedestals  22  inches  square,  and  to  harmonize  with  facade  ol  Century 
stucco  house.  Forster,  Malvern  Hall,  Solihull.  Warwickshire. 


Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  /<»  13  words  (minimum  \,  and  thereafte)  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  2  1 
EAST  57//;  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  01  Bos  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  0/  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  jot  any 
sales  effected. 


PADDING  TON  305) 

Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

antiques 

98,  Crawford  Street, 
w.i. 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  DART  CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

FINE  FABRICS  G    A    L   S   T   O  N 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK  FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 

EXPORTERS 

-  Trade  enquiries  invited 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.     .     Welbeck  8934 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.SEABY  LTD., 65  Great  Portland  Street,  London, W.I 


P.  H.  GILLHTOHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 

12   Victoria   Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms.  Ask  for  prospectus  'EC. 
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A  magnificent  XVIII  Century  Adam  Statuary 
and  Siena  Marble  Chimney  piece. 
The  carvings  are  of  superb  quality. 

From  Dogmersfield  Park,  Basingstoke. 

— 


T.     CROWTHER     &  SON 


i  ctli  Century  Wood  Sculpture- polychrome. 
St.  Elizabeth.       Height  u  -  inches. 
In  very  good  st.iu-. 

jflarp  Pellte 

Member  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE 

HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


(|%  SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAVIES   STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  Chinese  porcelain  jar  and  cover  decorated  with  fish  in 
raised  bisque  of  orange-white  tone  on  a  deep  underglaze 
blue  ground.  Ming  Dynasty.  Circa  early  16th  century. 
7  indies  high. 

We  shall  be  exhibiting  as  usual  at 
Grosvenor  House  Fair,  Stand  No.  36 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Finest  examples 
of 

i jih  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 
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AGNEW 


GEORGE  MORLAND 
(1763-1804) 

THE  VAGRANTS 

Canvas  25      30  ii>.<. 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  I  ONDON' 


LONDON,  W.I 


Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 
XXXIII 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  ■  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  ■  ORMOLU   ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED   I  770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  museum  i  2h8 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET    -    PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


€Ije  @>lb  Jffletalcraft  ^09 

HAROLD  CASIMIR.  MEMBER  B  A  D. A.  Ltd. 

Selection  of  Single  17th  Century 
Candlesticks  from  a  Collection 
recently  acquired. 

Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates, 
Fenders,  and  FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at 
reasonable  prices 

Only  Address : 


194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 
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138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  RARE  KOVSH  BY  HAHN 

A  rare  gold  drinking  cup  or  Kovsh  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Crown  Goldsmith  K.  HAHN  (K.  FAHL).  Enamelled 
translucent  royal  blue  on  a  guilloche  ground  and  counter-enamelled  within  on  a  differently  patterned  field.  The  Kovsh  is 
decorated  with  elaborately  chased  borders,  swags  and  bows  in  red  and  green  golds.  The  handle  is  carved  in  the  form  of  a 
classical  female  figure.  The  initials  of  the  chief-workmaster  Alexander  Tillander,  the  gold  mark  -,(>  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
f)oiri(on  prior  to  1896  are  well  stamped. 


SEVEN  HAND  SEALS  BY  CARL  FABERGE 

~t  lo  right :  1  i  Siberian  jade,  gold  and  opalescent  white  enamel.  (2)  Siberian  jade,  gold,  rubies  and  diamonds.  (3)  Aquamarine,  gold  and  ruby.  (4)  Siberian 
le,  red  and  green  golds,  opaque  white  enamel.  5  Cornelian,  red  and  green  golds,  pale  green  translucenl  enamel  and  diamonds.  (6)  Gold,  translucent  pale 
•en  and  dark  green  and  opalescent  white  enamels,  diamonds  and  golden  topaz,  quartz  knop.  7  Red  and  green  golds,  Siberian  jade,  translucent  pink  enamel, 
jies  and  diamonds. 


J.  HAIM  &  COMPANY      31  Brook  Street,  London,  Wi 


Specialists  in 
Fine  Quality 
PLAIN 
WILTON 
CARPETS 
pastel  shades 

Also  large 
stock  Fine 
Aubusson 

Carpets  and 
Rugs  of 

various  sizes 


Tel:  MAY  fair  6300 


18th  Century  English  Needlework  Carpet 


F.  E.  ANDERSON 
&  SON 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET 

WELSHPOOL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  3340 


One  of  a  Pair  of  elliptical  side-tables. 
c.  1785,  that  we  are  exhibiting  at  the 

Art  Treasures  Exhibition, 
The  Octagon,  Bath,  May  29  -  June  7. 

The  satinwood  tops  painted  with 
swags  of  flowers  and  fan  ornament, 
crossbanded  tulipwood.  The  gilt  frieze 
and  legs  carved  with  Adam  style 
decoration.  5  ft.  8  in.  wide  1  ft. 
in  in.  deep      3  ft.  high. 
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CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 

Reginald  L.  I  [arrington  Frank  c  Thrush 

1 20  MOUNT  STREET 

CHRISANT,  LONDON  LONDON  W.  I  GRotenor  ,78j.  .7,4  &  ,270 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  fine  Sheraton  satinwood  lady's  writing  desk 
with  tambour  cylinder  front.  Circa  1800. 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLboru  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER     OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


NEW  YORK 

104  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


A  fine  set  of  George  II  Tea  caddies 
of  exceptional  quality.  By  Lewis 
Dupont  and  Eliza  Godfrey.  Date 
1740.  With  original  shark-skin  case. 
All  in  perfect  condition. 


Our  varied  stock  is  always 
of  interest  to  the 
discriminating  buyer. 


London  Showroom  one  minute  from 
the  British  Museum 


Rare  pair  of  Ralph  Wood  Goats  with  Squirrel  and  Fox  in  Trees.  Circa  1750. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegram',:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248 


LONDON  W.C.2 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


Unusually  rare  pair  of 
Antique  Silver  Taper  Sticks. 
Date  1754. 
By  John  Cafe  of  London. 
Height  5  \  inches. 

Antique 
Silver   Ink-Stand  with 
Original  Glass  Bottles. 
Date  1810. 
By  Alice  and  George  Burrows 
of  London. 


MANN  &  FLEMING  Ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


GROsvenor  2770 


mo 


■ 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


1 8th  Century  Dutch  Bureau 
36  inches 


120B  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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Lc  Boulevard  des  Italiens 


by 

EDMOND  GEORGES  GRANDJEAN,  1889 

Canvas  <y]\  57 j  inches  (95  X  146  cm.) 
Framed  44}     64^  inches  (113  X  164  cm.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  Tin-  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraph'u  Address:  NEWPIC,  P1CCY,  LONDON 

XL  I 


WILLIAM  HALLS 


12. JAN  VAN  GOYEN 
(1596-166$) : 
SUMMER. 
Signed  and  dated  1625 
A  pair  of  circular  panels 
13!  inches  (34-3  cm.) 


FINE  F 
AND  DRl 
FOUR 


UNTI 

Weekdays:  10  -  5.30 


20    PICCADILLY  AS 


Telephone:  Grosvenor  1923 


Illustrated  catalogues  (11  in  colour)  Price  _//•  including  postage  (U.S.A.  $1.00) 


V 

-i  * 


Si, 


1.  HENDRICK  VAN  AVERCAMP  (1585-1663):  ll'INTER  SCENE.  Signed  with  monogram. 

Panel,  5^  x  o|  inches  13-5  ■  25  cm.) 


GH  EXHIBITION 


riNGS 


GS  OF 


rURIES 


1958 

urdays :  10  -  1 2. 30 

LONDON     •  S.W.i 

Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


r»ff 


13. JAN  VAN  GOYEN 
(1 596-1665): 
WINTER. 
See  opposite. 


34.  SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL  (1602- 1670):  RUHR  SCI  INK  WITH  BOATS.  Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1642 

Panel.  n\  x  1 5i  inches  (29-2  x  39-4  cm.) 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


'Villefranche  Sur  Mer'.  1893  A-  RENOIR 


PAUL  MAZE 

EXHIBITION  OF  OILS,  PASTELS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

Until  JUNE  7 

JUNE  19 

OPENING  OF  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

of 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 
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Jfinc  Cigfjtmiti)  (Ccnturp  ^Dottrrp  ant>  porcelain 


Colour  films  on 
request 


CHELSEA:  An  attractive  Bonbonniere  with  a  shepherd  boy  playing  a  flute,  with  a  dog  and  two  sheep;  enamel  lid.  Length  2  inches,  circa  (765. 

A  claret  ground  scent  flagon  decorated  with  gold  butterflies,  coloured  flowers  and  leaves.  Height  3;  inches,  circa  I76S  (cf.  Untermyer  Catalogue,  co.  plate  61). 

ME/SSEN:  A  rare  pair  of  small  Chicken  tureens,  the  feathers  in  natural  colours.  Crossed  swords  marks.  Length  3':  inches,  circa  HAS. 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  781. 


38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  KaMbnur 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Fine  Sheraton  serpentine  chest 
of  drawers  with  shaped  sides,  in 
beautifully  faded  mahogany, 
finely  crossbanded. 

Dimensions  : 
I  leight  2  ft.  9  in. 
Width  3  ft.  <;  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  10J  in. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


Church  Street  Galleries 


Tel :  WEStera  2 101 


77  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.8 


Cables:  Antics  London 


lilllllilllllllllilra^ 
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Mahogany 
HcpplewJiite  Settee 
re-covered  in 
wine  dainask 
5'  <J?" 


Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 


MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 


LONDON  W.I       TEL:  EUS  7000 


iiijijiiiJiiiiiijia^^ 
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H.  TERRY-ENGELL 

8  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  2606  Telegrams:  Artengel,  London 


9f  youA         pto/nW  low,  /atgffe 


Our  many  years*  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  ol  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITTA  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

I   .'!  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  f)474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.    Storage    facilities  at 
London.     Liverpool.     i,lasuot<  and 
Paris. 


I  THE  CONNOISSEUR  | 

Antique  Dealers'  hair  Issue  June  I9<,x  = 

AN  EXTRA  and  I  NI  ARGED 

I                    JUNE  NUMm-.K  J 

EE  II  '////  111  interesting  articles,  and  <i  lulh  illustrated  catalogue  of  Exhibits  = 
=                        A  fine  Record  of  Art  and  Antiques 

I                             Price  $2.00  j 

=                       On/cr  runt'  direct  /mm  Subscription  agent:  = 

The  Bt-Tgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.YV.iH 

=Tl  llllllllll.llllllllllllflllillllllllllllflMMMIIItlllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir^ 


STONELEIGH  ABBEY  FROM  THE  RIVER  AVON 

Fifteen  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon 
(Stone/eigh  Abbey  is  well  signposted  within  a  4  mile  radius) 

It  is  800  years  since  the  Abbey  was  built  and  the  Gate  House 
remains  intact.  Home  of  Lord  Leigh  and  of"  the  Leigh  family 
for  400  years,  the  House  contains  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
furniture,  paintings,  plaster  work,  objets  d'art  and  historical 
associations  and  is  set  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  park  land. 

touetetgf)  glbbep 

NEAR  KENILWORTH.  WARWICKSHIRE 

Open  Good  Friday  to  mid-October  daily  2-30  p.m.  to  5-30  p.m.  (including  Sundays  and 
Bank  Holidays).  Admission  2  6  Adults,  13  Children.  Special  terms  for  booked  parties 
and  schools  and  special  times  by  arrangement  if"  required.  Modern  catering  facilities  in 
the  Conservatory  Tea  Room  -  Special  catering  to  order. 

Visitors  are  encouraged  to  wander  in  the  gardens  and  spend  the  afternoon  there 
if  they  wish.  No  extra  c  harge  Car  Park  and  Gardens. 

Further  particulars  from  The  Agent,  Stoneleigh  Abbey.  kcnilworth  116. 


ROMANESQUE 
BRONZES 

Church  Portals  in  Mediaeval  Europe 

by  HERMANN  LEISINGER 

The  160  supremely  printed  full  page  plates  of  this  rich  quarto 
form  the  only  survey  available  with  English  text  of  the 
important  and  lovely  1 1th  and  12th  century  bronze  orna- 
ments of  the  churches  of  Russia,  Poland,  Germany  and  Italy. 


14 


101 


Phoenix 


63s.  net 


Through  your  bookshop.  Published  by 
Phoenix  House  Ltd.,  at  Charing  Cross 


By  permission  of  Her  Grace,  Helen,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  G.C.V.O..C.B.E. 

Alhlirv  Park  Near  GUILDFORD  /open  to\ 
/^.lUUIJ    I41K  SURREY         V VISITORS  J 

including  The  Duchess'  Boudoir,  Library,  Dining  Room,  Drawing  Room  and  Music 
Room,  containing  a  very  fine  collection  of  Old  Masters  and  Antique  Furniture. 
Attractive  Gardens  and  Grounds,  and  Early  Norman  Church. 
Teas  served  in  Tapestry  Hall  during  Summer  period. 
Daily,  including  Sundays,  1.30-5  p.m.,  2/6.  Children  under  15,  1/-. 
Dogs  will  not  be  admitted. 
Enquiries  to:  The  Secretary,  Albury  Park,  Near  Guildford,  Surrey  Telephone:  Shere  1 6 


Corsham  Court 

'Lord  Methuen,  A.R.A. )  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

Open  Sunday  all  year,  and  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  Summer.  Daily, 
except  Monday,  i \th  July  to  i  ^th 
September. 

Elizabethan;  Georgian  Stale  Rooms. 
Famous  collection  Old  Masters  incl. 
Vandyck's  'Betrayal',  and XVII Ith 
cent,  furniture. 


Illustrated  brochures  and 
suggested  itineraries  from 
your  Travel  Agent  or 


WELCOMES  YOU 


Today  the  splendours  of  the  gorgeous  East 
may  be  visited  and  enjoyed  amid  modern 
comforts.  Travel  in  India  is  easy,  efficient 
and  cool,  for  air-conditioned  airliners, 
railways  and  hotels  are  at  your  service. 

Come  and  see  this  newest  ancient  land. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

28  Cockspur  St..  London.  S.W.I.  TRA  1718 


WOBURN  ABBEY  &  zoo  park 

(44  miles  north  of  London) 

The  home  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 

An  imposing  Georgian  house  on  the  site  of  a  Cistercian  monastery,  and 
the  most  famous  3,000-acre  Zoo  park  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  14  State  Apartments  and  Galleries.  The  £1,500,000  art  collection 
includes  plate,  English  and  French  furniture;  paintings  by  Holbein, 
Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Cuyp,  Gainsborough,  and  the 
famous  'Armada'  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 

Open  every  day  except  Mondays.  Last  Sunday  in  March  to  first  in  October. 
Park  12.30  p.m.  Abbey  1.30  p.m.  -  5.30  p.m. 

Adults  2/6d  (on  Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays  only  an  extra  i/-  for  the  Abbey). 

Private  apartments  open  on  Bank  Holiday  week-ends.  Connoisseurs  are  advised  to  come 
on  Fridays,  ivhen  there  are  fewer  visitors,    enquiries:  The  Secretary,  Woburn  271/3 


at 


H  - 


George  II  Chippendale  Waiter  by  William 
Darkeratt  of  London.  Date  1729.  Diameter 
12  inches.  Weight  34  J  ounces. 


George  II  set  of  4  cast  candlesticks  by  George  Jones  and 
Edward  Aldridge.  Date  1736-41.  7  inches  high.  Weight  53 
ounces.  Each  engraved  with  contemporary  coat  of  arms. 


\.  It  LOOM  &  SON  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 

DEALERS    TO    THE  TRADE 

Wc  beg  to  announce  to  all  our  American.  Canadian  and  Continental  customers  that  we 
shall  be  closing  our  establishment  at  42  West  48th  Street.  New  York,  and  will  in  future 
trade  only  from  our  London  premises  at 

IS    NORTON    FOLGATE,  E.C.2 


where  a  large  stock  of  ENGLISH  \NTIQUE  silvi  r,  old  siii  i  i  ii  i  i>  im  a  i  i  and  vie  torian  pla  i  i  . 
suitable  for  both  home  and  export  markets  will  always  be  available  to  the  trade. 


relephone:  Bishopsgute  1587 


Cables:  Plalesilva,  Ave,  London 


CURTIS  &  HENSON 


5  MOUNT  STREET,  CROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.I.  Crosvenor  5131 

announce  the  following  important  Sales  by  Auction  upon  the  premises: 
By  Order  of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart.  The  property  of  the  Late  Enid,  Countess  of  Chesterfield 


BULSTRODE,  CERRARDS  CROSS,  BUCKS. 

On  Tuesday,  July  1st,  and  two  following  days. 


v-  \ 


QUEEN    ANNE,   CHIPPENDALE,  HEPPLEWHITE, 
WILLIAM     KENT    AND    REGENCY  FURNITURE. 
PICTURES,  PORCELAIN,  BRONZES,  BOOKS,  ETC. 
Catalogues  price  2  6  (illustrated) 


BENINGBROUGH  HALL,  YORK 

On  Tuesday,  June  I Oth,  and  three  following  days. 


CHARLES  II,  JAMES  II,  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 
QUEEN  ANNE  AND  EARLY  GEORGIAN  FURNITURE 

Catalogues  price  3/-  (illustrated) 


HENRY  SPENCER 

-  &  SONS  — 

I  STABLISHED  1840 
Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M  A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  I'eck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone :  5)1-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone :   j  547-8 

VALUATIONS   FOR   All  PURPOSES 


By  direction  of  david  liddell-grainger  esq. 
THE  PART  CONTENTS  OF 

AYTON  CASTLE 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  Scotland 

comprising: 

Important  17th  &  18th  Century 
English  and  Continental  Furniture 

including 

FINE  OLD  DUTCH  MARQUETRY 
Carved  giltwood  Florentine  furniture 
Louis  XV  Bonheur-du-jour  and  Secretaire  a  abattant 

Adam  Satinwood  commode  and  side  table 
Pair  of  Adam  torcheres,  Old  English  Console  Tables 
Pictures,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Miniatures,  Candelabra 
HILLMAN  MINX  COUPE  1946 
will  be  sold  by  Auction  on  the  premises  by 


Tuesday,  May  20th,  1958  at  10-45  a.m. 
On  View  May  16th  &  17th. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  (Price  I  -)  from  the  Auctioneers: 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  3771  (15  lines) 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce  the  Sale  of 


FINE  PICTURES 


FROM  THE  COOK  COLLECTION 


on  Wednesday,  25th  June 


Illustrated  Catalogue  5/-  (75  cents) 
Plain  Catalogue  3d.  Post  free 

may  be  obtained  from 

T~        SOTHEBY  &  CO.  T~ 

Hyde  Park  Abinitio 
6545  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.l  Wesdo,  London 

or  from 

SOTHEBY'S   of   LONDON:    61    Broadway,   New  York 
Telephone:  Bowling  Cireen  l)  0765 

I  l 


CHRISTIE'S 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  will  sell  by  auction 
On  Wednesday,  June  25th 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

On  Thursday,  June  26th 

A  SUPERB  SUITE  OF  GEORGE  II  TAPESTRY  FURNITURE 

On  Friday,  June  27th 

IMPORTANT  PICTURES  BY  OLD  MASTERS 

On  Monday,  June  30th 

IMPORTANT  PRINTED  BOOKS 

On  Tuesday,  July  1st 
TWO  FINE  CHINESE  FAMILLE  NOIRE  VASES 

from  the 

CHATSWORTH  COLLECTION 

Catalogues  are  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Further  details  will  be  announced  later. 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams:  christiart  piccy  London 
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Furniture  hand  made 
throughout  by  craftsmen  and 
available  in  any  style  or  finish 

Radiograms,  televisions  and  complete  high  fidelity  systems  to  meet 
individual  requirements 

Only  sound  and  vision  equipments  of  the  highest  quality  are 
recommended 
^  Approved  agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  May  fair  showrooms,  or  alternatively,  write 
for  our  latest  illustrated  brochure. 


a  part 

of  your  home 


fcxiob  J%bfi6elitv 


LIMITED 

28  SOUTH  STREET,  MAYFAIR,  W.i.  Tel:  GRO  4686 


1696 

the  reign  of 
William  III, 


The  setting  of  a 
modern  30"  globe 

In  1696  Coronelli  made  his  famous 
globe  for  William  III  of  England. 
To  provide  a  picture  of  the  modern 
world  in  a  setting  of  that  earlier 
period,  Georama  have  reproduced  the 
beautiful  mahogany  mounting  of  the 
Coronelli  globe  to  carry  a  30-inch  diameter 
political  globe  up-to-date  in  detail 
and  colouring. 

The  whole  of  the  mounting  is  a 
faithful  reproduction  in  polished 
mahogany.  The  brass  meridian,  graduated 
in  degrees  of  latitude,  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  horizontal  circle 
giving  rotation  in  both  directions. 
The  brass  hour-circle  at  the  North  Pole 
determines  the  time  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Price:  £275. 


I  ( )  l<  FURTHER  DETAILS  WRITE,  CALL  OR  TELEPHONE 

GEORAMA  LIMITED 

30  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  EX.  4       Tel:  FLLi  i  STREET  3651 

L 1 1 1 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 


i  8  EAST 
NEW 


79  STREET 


21,  N.Y. 


PARMENTIER 

ANTIQUE  DEALER  -  JEWELLER 
SILVERSMITH 


7  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX 
PARIS 

Tel:  RIChelieu  98-77 


Silver  chocolate  pot,  chased  top  and  lid. 
louis  xiv  period.  Amiens  1710. 
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FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc 

ESTABLISHED  1840 


V 


I  i 


'Orpheus  in  Hell'  by  Lorenzo  Leonbruno 
Italian,  1489  1537.  Oil  on  panel,  13  inches 


20  inches. 


MADISON   AVENUE         NEU    VORK    31,    NEW  VOItli 

MEMBERS     OF     THE      NEW      YORK      ANTIQUE      AND      ART      DEALERS'      ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

LV 


Dressing-table  armchair,  Louis  XV th  period,  signed  I,.  Delanois 

JEANNE  MARIE  HE  ALU 

Small  Paris  furniture,  armchairs,  china,  18th  century 
169  Boul.  Saint-Germain 

PARIS-VF 


Bruges  c.  1550 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


German  Faience  XVIIItli  Century 


Pierre  de  REG  AINI 

PORCELAINS  ■  ANTIQUE  GIFTS  ■  FAIENCES 

XVIIth  &  XVIIIth  century 

BOXES  ■  FANS  •  CURIOSITIES 


6  rue  de  Beauiie       PARIS  7eme       Tel:  LITTRE  42-67 


Just  published 

ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

I  rolume  XII  1956/57 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water- 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  ca.  500  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

( I  olnmes  IV  to  XI  covering  1948-56,  are 
also  available  at  £2.10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  £6.8  per  annum ,  including  postage. 

published  by   Kunst  und  Techtiik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 

sole    agents     ALEC     TIRANTI  LTD. 

-jz  Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.i 
{Mus  1 165) 
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GALERIE  OPERA 


JACQUES  ARTAIN 

30  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

PARIS 

Tel:  OPE  22-50 


Excavation  Pieces  ~  Ivories 
Hard  Stones  ~  Tapestries 
Selected  Furniture 


Magnificent  vase  with  chain,  in  one  single  piece. 
Sculptured  jade  'Pi-Yu\  Chinese — early  XlXth 
century.     Height  10\  inches.  Width  3\  inches. 


Pack  Mule — Chinese  terra  cotta  of  the  Wei 
period  [220-265  A.D.).  High  quality  piece. 

Height     16\  inches. 

Length     //f  inches, 


Exceptionally  beautitul  18th  Century 
Mahogany  Serpentine  Chest,  England  cir- 
ca 1790.  Delicate  inlays  and  handsomely- 
fashioned  hardware.  41"  wide,  37  V2" 
high,  22"  deep. 

18th  Century  English  Walnut  Mirror, 
23"  wide  and  46"  high. 

Royal  Worcester  Doughty  Birds.  Man- 
heim  is  the  agent  for  these  birds  and 
there  are  many  more  fine  examples  in  our 
collection. 


409  ROYAL  STREET     •     NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  inc 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Content  plate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 
Louis  }.  Marion,  Executive  Vice-President 
Arthur  Swann  -  Mary  Vandegrift,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 
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L  VIII 


WANTED 


TO    I'll  KCHASK 


Decorative  18th  and  early  19th  century,  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  carpets  .  .  .  {NEEDLEPOINTS,  AUBUSSONS, 
SA  VONNERIES,  AND  BESS  ARABIANS)— To  re- 
plenish stock. 

In  replying,  please  ciescribc  the  rug  with  special  reference 
to  color,  size,  past  history,  and  selling  price. 


We  do  not  desire  oriental  weaves  (77  TRKISH,  PERS1  IN, 
OR  CHINESE). 


603  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Forty  years  collector  in  rare  rugs 


Author  of:  Carpels  of  Spain  and  the  Orient 
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ART  TREASURES 
EXHIBITION 

arranged  by 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Exhibits  from  the  stocks  and  private  collections  of  members 


To  be  held  at 

THE  OCTAGON  ROOM,  MILSOM  STREET,  BATH 

29th  MAY  to  7th  JUNE  1958 

Open  daily  10-30  a.m.  to  6-30  p.m. 
(including  Sunday  afternoon  1st  June) 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
HANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES:  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 


BATH  FESTIVAL  WEEK 


NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


LS  I  AIM  ISHLI)  1878 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


Still  Life 
by 

JAN  FYT 
1611-1661 
I2\  X  17^  inches 


i  ^  HAST  57th  STRHHT, 
NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


LXI 


MEDALLISTS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


Porcelain  globular  vase  decorated  in  rouge-de-fer,  green,  yellow  and 
aubergine,  with  two  dragons,  cloud  and  wave  forms  between  formal  petals. 
Dure  and  period  Chia-ching,  ic2  2-ic66.  Haunt  6 J  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275(5/111.- 


CAMILLE  PISSARRO:  PAYSAGE  A  BAZINCOURT.  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  23*  x  28f  INCHES. 
SIGNED  AND  DATED  LOWER  LEFT,   1891.  REPRODUCED:  VENTURI  (NO.  765). 

In  the  possession  of  the  O'Hana  Gallery,  13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W.\,  and  to  be 
exhibited  in  thai  Gallery's  important  Exhibition  of  French  Masters  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 

Centuries  (June  [yt/i — September  }oth). 


Woburn  Abbey:  Its  place  in  History 


BY  GLADYS  SCOTT  THOMSON 


This  article  by  Gladys  Scott  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  house  for  many  years,  has  been  written 
to  show  the  impact  on  Woburn  Abbey,  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bedford,  of  four  persons:  the  4th  Earl,  the  4th  Dnke, 
the  $th  Dnke,  and  now  the  \}th  Dnke.  Miss  Scott  Thomson  is  now 
preparing  an  account  of  Francis,  $th  Dnke.  Her  earlier  volumes  begin 
with  Life  in  a  Noble  Household  1641-1700  (1937)  and  include 
The  Russclls  in  Bloomsbury,  1669-1761  and  Family  Background. 

—Editor. 

LO  RD  DAVID  CECIL  wrote  in  his  introductory  chapter 
to  The  Young  Melbourne,  after  his  admirable  description  of 
the  great  Whig  country  houses  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  that  they  were  not  palaces:  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  something  easy-going  and  unofficial  about  them.  All 
that  he  says  is  perhaps  worth  considering  in  these  days  when 
those  houses  have  become,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  not 
experienced  before,  show  places.  The  peril  that  a  house  which 
is  a  show  place  may  become  so  fossilized  as  to  turn  into  a  museum 
is  obvious.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  the  mark  of  something  that  is  very 
English  that  even  with  streams  of  visitors  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
nationalities,  filing  through  the  great  rooms  gazing  at  their 
contents,  many  of  these  houses  remain  homes  and  are  recognized 
as  such,  and  homes  they  have  been  from  the  beginning. 

This  is  essentially  true  of  Woburn  Abbey,  the  home  of  the 
Russell  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bedford  since  1627  when  Francis 
Russell,  succeeding  his  cousin  as  4th  Earl,  decided  to  build  on  the 
tumbled  down  remains  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  that  had  been  a 
reversionary  grant  from  Edward  VI  to  Ins  great-grandfather 
John  the  1st  Earl.  What  was  left  of  the  original  abbey  disappeared. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  old  stone  was  incorporated  in  the 


foundations  of  the  building.  How  much  of  that  stone  had  been 
quietly  carried  off  when  the  abbey  lay  derelict  is  a  matter  for 
speculation.  So  is  the  name  of  the  architect  employed  bv  the 
Earl.  Since  Inigo  (ones  worked  for  him  on  his  Covent  Garden 
property,  the  temptation,  aided  by  the  general  style  of  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  house  erected,  to  say  he  worked  here 
.ilso,  has  always  been  irresistible.  It  remains  a  matter  not  of 
certainty  but  of  probability.  But  the  house  grew  up,  a  four- 
winged  mansion,  built  round  a  quadrangle,  on  what  has  been 
concluded  was  the  exact  site  of  the  Cistercian  building;  a  house 
built  for  a  family  residence;  with  one  wing,  the  north,  for  the 
family  parlours,  eating  rooms  and  bedrooms;  another,  the  west, 
for  state  rooms  on  the  first  Boor,  saloons  with  a  portrait  gallery 
behind  them;  and  below  a  great  hall;  in  the  north  corner  a  state 
bedroom;  111  the  south  corner  the  one  luxury  the  Earl,  an  austere 
man,  a  Puritan  to  the  core,  permitted  himself  ;  his  library,  awav 
from  the  family  wing,  with  a  great  triple-paned  window  looking 
west  on  to  the  Lark.  The  two  other  sides,  south  and  east,  were 
given  up  to  stewards  and  clerks  and  all  the  domestic  offices. 
Because,  when  more  than  two  centuries  later,  the  Earl's  descen- 
dant, holding  the  title  of  4th  Duke  and  conservative  in  family 
tradition  and  manner  of  life  as  only  a  true  Whig  could  be. 


(Above)  The  west  trout,  as  designed  by  Henry  Flitcrott.  The  last  window 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  first  floor  was  die  original  library,  which 
formerly  housed  the  Canaletto  paintings  when  they  were  brought  to 
Woburn  from  the  Bloomsbury  house  (see  No.  12). 

(Left)  Queen  Victoria's  Bedroom,  so-named  after  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
with  Prince  Albert  in  1X41. 
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3.  Francis,  4th  Earl  of  Bedford.  By  Van  Dyck, 
c.  1636.  This  Earl  built  the  first  house  at  Woburn, 
[626-1630. 


4.  John,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  right  hand 
resting  on  Flitcrott's  drawing  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  west  front. 


5.  Francis,  sth  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  Hoppner, 
c.  1798,  who  employed  Henry  Holland  to 
reconstruct  the  south  wing. 


6.  A  painting  by  Randolph  Schwabe  from  a 
plan  of  Woburn  111  1661  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore. 


7.  The  three  surviving  wings  of  the  Abbey 
(l.to  r.) :  north,  built  tor  the  4th  Earl  (c.  1^26-30) ; 
west,  reconstructed  lor  the  4th  Duke  by 
Flitcroft;  south,  reconstructed  tor  the  sth  Duke 
by  Henry  Holland. 


8.  The  Grotto.  This  was  designed  lor  the  house 
buih  by  the  4th  Earl  (c.  1626-30).  His  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  the  Countess  can  be  seen 
iwer  the  door. 
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reconstructed  the  house  but  insisted  on  keeping  the  family  wing 
as  it  had  been,  in  determined  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Horace 
Walpole,  today  it  remains,  the  exterior  as  it  was,  allowing  for 
repairs  and  renovation;  the  interior  showing  the  construction  of 
the  rooms  in  which  the  family  lived  and  had  their  being,  with 
new  fireplaces  and  new  ceilings  put  in  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries:  except  that  only  one  room  has  yet  the 
original  fireplace — it  was  long  bricked  up  which  probably  saved 
it — and  the  original  overmantel.  And  here  too  is  the  one  exotic 
touch  the  4th  Earl  allowed:  a  grotto,  that  favourite  device  of  the 
day,  between  two  parlours,  with  the  arms  of  the  Earl  impaled 
with  those  of  his  Countess,  born  Katherine  Bruges,  daughter  of 
the  3rd  Earl  of  Chandos,  over  the  door,  and  the  shells  which 
composed  the  elaborate  design  of  the  walls.  These  were  fre- 
quently renewed,  since  the  records  show  they  were  always  falling 
out.  It  is  permissible  to  imagine  the  portrait  gallery  hung  with 
family  portraits  to  which  were  added  those  brought  to  Woburn 
by  the  Countess  on  her  marriage.  Little  more  is  known  with 
certainty.  There  is  no  word  of  the  furniture  w  hich  was  there, 
either  in  family  or  in  state  rooms.  Presently  the  Earl's  son  ami 
successor  ordered  tapestries  from  the  Mortlake  factory — The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  after  the  Raphael  cartoons — for  one  of  the 
state  saloons.  He  had  a  new  ceiling  closely  resembling  one  in  the 
Queen's  house  at  Greenwich  put  into  one  of  the  family  parlours 
and  had  glass  brought  from  Venice.  Hut  111  all  essentials  the 
house  must  have  remained  much  as  it  had  been,  and  as  it  was 
when  Defoe  paid  a  visit  there  in  1742.  Walpole  arrived  in  [751 
and  he  wrote  of  it  111  his  Booh  of  Materials,  commenting,  as 
Defoe  had  done  before  him,  on  the  picture  gallery,  wainscoted 
and  powdered  with  little  gold  stars  on  which  hung  'the  succession 
of  the  Earls  and  Countesses  of  Bedford  and  all  their  progenies'. 

But  when  Walpole  came  change  was  already  under  way.  In 
that  hey-day  of  the  Whig  nobility  who  had  made  the  Glorious 
Revolution,  an  age  of  building  of  great  houses,  John,  4th  Duke  of 
Bedford,  had  decided  on  the  reconstruction  of  Woburn  Abbey. 
I  lis  mind  is  not  difficult  to  read.  I  Ie  would  have  the  family  w  ing, 
whatever  Horace  Walpole  might  say,  left  as  it  was.  In  it  the 
family  had  lived.  There  they  would  continue  to  live.  New  tire- 
places  and  ceilings  were  permitted  and  paper  from  China  brought 
over  in  an  East  Indiaman  in  1753  went  on  the  walls  oi  one 


bedroom.  In  the  south  and  east  wings  the  domestic  offices  were 
to  be  entirely  re-modelled  with  a  view  to  solid  comfort  for  the 
family.  There  must  be  new  drainage;  a  'cold'  bath  (which  may 
possibly  have  been  there  already),  a  'hot'  bath,  two  private 
water-closets,  one  built  especially  for  the  Duke  himself;  portable- 
earthenware  stoves  from  France;  rebuilt  kitchens  and  two 
laundries.  The  west  wing  was  to  remain  the  state  wing,  re- 
constructed by  Henry  Fhtcroft,  the  chosen  architect,  on  the  same 
dimensions  as  before  but  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  an 
eighteenth-century  ducal  abode.  Rysbrack  was  called  in  to  carve 
some  of  the  mantelpieces,  one  in  the  principal  saloon,  two  in  the 
hall  b  elow;  others  were  modelled  by  the  firm  of  Duval,  Horace 
Walpole's  'De  VaT.  The  firm  of  Whittle  and  Norman  added 
four  Corinthian  columns  with  carved  capitals  to  the  picture- 
gallery.  Walls  and  ceilings  became  all  a-glitter  with  blue  and 
gold — 'the  best  burnished  and  oil  gold',  in  the  words  of  the  bill 
of  Samuel  Norman,  cabinet-maker  and  carver  at  the  Royal 
Tapestry  Manufactory,  Soho  Square.  Gold  enriched  the  beauti- 
fully moulded  ceilings.  That  of  the  state  bedroom  was  'after 
Palmyra'  says  Walpole.  It  was  in  fact  lifted  straight  from 
Plate  XIX  in  Woods'  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec?  Gold  was 
repeated  on  the  cornices  of  the  doors  and  the  frames  for  the 
newly-purchased  mirrors.  The  chandelier  put  into  the  principal 
saloon  in  1753  was  richly  carved  and  gilt  in  burnished  gold. 
It  had  balance  weight  and  tassel  covered  in  blue  silk.  This  was 
111  accordance  with  the  colouring  of  the  w  alls  of  the  saloons  and 
the  state  bedrooms.  Thev  were  hung  with  pale  blue  damask 
bought  from  the  mercer  Robert  Swann.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
personal  choice  of  the  Duke  himself.  If  so,  he  would  have  been 
gratified  indeed  could  he  have  known  that,  when  renewal  was 
required,  pattern  and  colour  was  faithfully  reproduced  even  to 
the  nineteenth  century  and  so  remain  today.  In  the  state  bed- 
room under  the  beautiful  ceiling  the  bed  against  the  blue  walls 
itself  had  a  fringe  of  'best  blue  Belladine  silk  crape'.  Beyond  the 
state  rooms  the  library  remained  much  as  it  was.  except  that 
Cipriani  was  called  in  to  paint  the  ceiling. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  furniture  in  the  house,  even  that 
which  was  bought  new.  But  here  the  Duchess  Gertrude  (born 
Leveson-Gower)  had  something  to  say.  In  1763  she  accompanied 
the  Duke  to  Paris  where  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France.  She  used  her 
time  m  Paris  well  and  she  made  many  purchases.2  These  included 
furniture,  some  of  which  was  acquired  from  the  owners  of  the 
two  houses  occupied.  Unfortunately  for  the  story  of  Woburn 
most  of  this  furniture  was  intended  for  and  sent  to  the  London 
house  in  Bloomsbury.  This  was  once  called  Southampton  House 
and  is  now  known  as  Bedford  House.  But  some  fine  French  walnut 
chairs  now  at  Woburn  can  be  identified  among  her  purchases.  One 
of  the  most  important  was  the  beautiful  bureau  a  cylindre,  signed 
S.  I  1.  Riesener,  on  which  it  is  said  her  great-grandson.  Lord 
|ohn  Russell,  wrote  many  of  his  despatches.  She  was  in  a  sense 
responsible  for  more  than  things  bought.  It  was  specifically  to 
her  personally  and  not  to  the  Duke  that  Louis  XV  presented  the 
superb  set  of  Sevres  china  that  was  to  remain  and  does  remain 
one  of  the  glories  of  Woburn. 

There  remain  the  pictures.  In  the  gallery  with  its  new  columns 
and  new  fireplaces  over  which  had  been  placed  the  Russell  arms 
on  a  background  'mosaicked  with  enrichments  from  a  drawing 
of  I  ler  Grace's  design' — a  design  sent  out  to  China  to  be  repeated 
on  vases  the  gold-starred  wainscoting  had  been  replaced  by  a 
Pompadour  wall-paper.  But  its  function  was  no  longer  unique. 

1  I  .mi  very  grateful  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  pointing  tins  out. 

2  Dr.  Joan  Evans  has  written  .1  very  full  account  of  these  pun  liases,  and  the  stay 
in  Pans  generally,  which  appears  in  the  Anlhicologiuil  Journal  (iy.sK). 
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9.  l'.irt  of  the  great  set  of  Sevres  china  presented  to 
the  I  )uchess  of  Bedford  in  1763  by  Louis  XV. 


Many  of  the  family  portraits  still  hung  there.  But  there  were 
now  pictures  in  every  room  and  in  some  of  the  corridors,  as 
Walpole  lias  described  them  ;  the  Mortlake  tapestries  taken  down 
and  consigned  to  a  corridor.  Apart  from  the  portraits  by  Kncller, 
by  Lely,  and  now  by  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds,  which  had 
accumulated  since  the  picture  gallery  was  constructed  and  were 
still  accumulating  with  some  rapidity,  the  Duke  had  begun  to 
buy  pictures  at  sales  from  at  least  1741  onwards.  Walpole  has 
shown  how  many  had  been  added  to  the  collection  by  17s  1. 
Sales  of  pictures  from  the  collections  of  the  Earl  of"  Oxford, 
Mrs.  Edwardes,  Dr.  Bragge,  D.  Mead  and  last,  but  licit  least, 
Monsieur  de  Files  gave  Woburn  Abbey  between  fifty  and  sixty 
pictures  at  a  cost  of  under  two  thousand  pounds,  including 
Titian's  Nobleman  with  a  Dog;  Rembrandt's  Self  Portrait,  and  his 
Girl  at  the  House  Door,  sometimes  called  the  Girl  at  the  Window. 
They  were  splendid  investments. 

But  when  the  fourth  Duke  died  in  1771,  leaving  his  widow- 
Gertrude  as  trustee  and  guardian  to  his  grandson  and  heir, 
Francis,  aged  seven  years,  whose  father,  the  only  son,  had  been 
killed  in  a  hunting  accident,  signs  of  a  new  orientation  of  the 
family  life  in  the  Abbey  were  beginning  to  be  apparent.  There 
was  still  to  be  a  family  wing,  but  it  would  be  a  new  wing.  There 
are  some  indications  that,  just  before  the  Duke's  death,  work 
was  111  progress  on  the  south  wing,  which  housed  the  business 
offices.  Given  the  Duke's  temperament  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  altered  his  mind  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  family 
keeping  where  it  always  had  been,  but  Gertrude,  his  wife,  was  a 
lively  and  progressive  lady;  very  able,  very  masterful  and, 
according  to  all  accounts,  not  very  amiable  except  to  her  Duke 
whom  she  ruled.  It  may  very  well  have  been  she  who  saw  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  south  wing  of  rooms,  looking  out  on 
the  Park  and  so  getting  their  full  quota  of  light  and  sun,  which 
those  in  the  north  wing,  looking  out  on  what  was  once  the 
Cistercian  grave  yard  (a  garden  and  trees  had  been  planted  there) 
did  not.  It  is  certain  that,  during  the  minority,  work  was  con- 
tinuing on  the  south  wing,  although  specifications  arc  lacking. 
It  was  when  the  fifth  Duke  came  to  his  majority  that  the  trans- 
formation got  really  under  way  and  was  completed,  and  in  1787 
Henry  Holland  came  to  Woburn.  Again  letters  and  papers  are 
almost  non-existent.  But  the  intentions  of  the  young  duke  arc 
plain  to  see  as  were  those  of  his  grandfather.  The  family  was  to 
have  a  set  of  rooms  taking  up  all  the  south  wing,  elegant  and 
lofty  with  long  windows  and  looking  out  on  to  the  sunlit 
terrace  which  was  also  designed  by  Holland.  The  change  began 
with  the  sanctum  of  the  4th  Earl,  the  library  in  the  south-west 
comer.  Now  it  was  to  be  a  library  no  longer.  Holland  trans- 
formed it  into  what  he  called  an  'eating-room',  although  it  was 
not  to  remain  so.  In  the  meantime  the  books  went  into  the  rooms 
beyond  on  the  south  side,  an  ante-room  and  two  further  rooms 
constructed  by  Holland  out  of  the  old  stewards'  and  clerks' 
quarters.  In  the  middle  room,  the  one  of  importance,  were 
placed  pairs  of  Corinthian  pillars,  with  bookcases — these  appeared 
also  in  the  other  two  rooms — of  a  charming  design  in  white  and 
gold.  Over  the  bookcases  were  hung  pictures  which  included 
the  two  Rembrandts  bought  by  the  grandfather:  a  Frans  Hals, 
and  a  Cuvp,  both  self-portraits.  Beyond  these  rooms  were  some 
private  sitting  rooms  and  perhaps  a  bedroom,  although  those 
occupied  by  the  family  were  now  transferred  to  the  first  floor 
south  and  west. 

But  the  'eating-room'  did  not  last  long  as  such.  In  1X00  the 
Duke  decided  that  Bedford  House  111  Bloomsbury  must  go  to 
make  way  for  the  new  Square  that  was  planned.  This  was  to  be 
called  Russell  Square  with  new  streets  radiating  from  it.  According 


io.  (Right)  The  Si. iic  Saloon,  .is  reconstructed  by 
Henry  Flitcroft.  The  [8-branch  chandelier  ('gilt  in 
burnished  gold')  with  blue  silk  tassel  was  bought  in 
1758  from  'W.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.'  for  ,£99.  The 
tapestry,  depic  ting  the  'Death  of  Ananias',  is  one  of  a 
set  of  five  Mortlakc  pieces  after  Raphael  cartoons 
and  was  acquired  by  William,  sth  Earl.  Their  cost 
was  about  £300  and  they  were  paid  for  in  instalments. 
The  chimncypiece — its  companion  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room — was  modelled  by  Rysbrack  in  1756. 


II.  The  State  Dining-Room,  designed  by  Henry  Flitcroft,  with  chimncypiece  by  Duval.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  is  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup  (1867), 
flanked  by  the  seventeenth-century  salts;  equestrian  figures  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden.  These  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  Louis  XVI. 


12.  Tins  room,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Abbey, 
was  used  by  the  4th  Earl  as  his  Library.  It  remained  as 
the  Library  until  Henry  Holland's  reconstruction: 
and  when  Bedford  House,  Bloomsbury,  was 
demolished  the  Canalctto  paintings  were  brought 
from  there  to  this  room.  To  house  the  paintings  the 
Library  was  cleared  of  books  and  re-named  the 
Venetian  Drawing-Room.  This  room  is  now  the 
present  Duke's  private  dining-room. 


13.  Many  of  the  books  formerly  in  the  library  (above)  were  transferred  in  1800  to  this  Drawing  Room  in  the  south  front.  This  is  now  the  large 
family  drawing-room.  14.  Formerly  an  'estate  business'  room,  this  apartment,  which  Holland  reconstructed  as  a  living  room,  is  now  the  small 
family  drawing-room.  15.  The  staircase,  designed  by  Henry  Flitcroft.  The  lower  walls  are  now  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford  and  their 
families.  At  left  is  Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  Francis,  4th  Earl.  Next  to  it  is  a  portrait  of  Lucy  (Harrington),  wife  of  the  3rd  Earl.  Beyond  is  Ghceraert's 
portrait  of  the  3rd  Earl,  dated  [616. 
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to  gossip  the  Duke  never  eared  about  the  house.  Accordingly 
it  came  down  and  the  contents  were  sold  at  Christie's.  It  is 
possible  that  some  items  were  bought  in  for  the  Duke,  but  not 
very  many.  They  included,  however,  what  were  described  as 
the  'seven  very  capital  paintings  from  Raphael's  cartoons  by 
Sir  James  ThornhiH',  which  had  been  purchased  (in  [734,  after 
Thornhill's  death)  by  the  4th  Duke  for  200  guineas.  They  did  not 
go  to  Woburn.  Buying  them  in  for  450  guineas,  the  grandson 
presented  them  to  the  Royal  Academy.  But  one  fine  set  of 
pictures,  besides  some  portraits,  was  retained.  There  had  hung 
in  Bedford  House  a  superb  set  of  twenty-four  of  Canalctto's 
Views  of  Venice.  It  has  never  been  possible  to  ascertain  how,  or 
when,  they  were  acquired.  Now  they  were  brought  to  Woburn 
to  be  hung  in  the  room  which  had  been  for  so  long  the  library 
and  for  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  'eating-room'.  Cipriani's 
ceiling  disappeared — investigations  have  shown  it  was  a  complete 
disappearance — to  be  replaced  by  mouldings.  The  great  triple- 
window  was  blocked  up  to  make  way  for  three  of  the  bigger 
paintings.  For  light  there  were  two  smaller  windows  on  the 
south  side  and  the  room  was  re-named  the  Venetian  drawing- 
room.  Two  rooms  looking  west,  the  cine  small,  and  a  bitter 
room  beyond  became  the  dining-rooms;  the  bigger  displacing 
the  hall  below  as  a  state  dining-room. 

Outside  there  were  more  alterations  by  Holland;  the  con- 
servatory later  turned  into  a  sculpture  gallery  ;  a  Chinese  Dairy, 
a  charmingly  characteristic  piece  of  work;  a  riding  school  and 
tennis  court,  and  many  new  farm  buildings.  The  young  Duke 
had  done  much  for  Woburn,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
what  he  had  accomplished.  When  the  Canaletto  paintings  came 
to  Woburn  the  end  tor  the  young  owner  was  not  far  off.  In 
January,  1802,  he  was  playing  tennis  in  his  new  court  and  was 
fatally  struck  by  a  ball.  He  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and 
had  never  married.  His  heir  was  his  brother,  fohn,  a  young 
widower  with  three  little  boys. 

As  Francis,  the  5th  Duke,  the  third  of  his  line  to  leave  a  sub- 
stantial mark  on  Woburn,  had  left  the  house,  so  it  remained  111 
substance  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  titty  years:  a  family  house, 
with  family  rooms,  elegant  and  graceful  as  Holland  had  made 
them,  yet  comfortable  and  homely  as  well,  with  the  inevitable- 
study,  having  a  sort  of  tidy  untidiness  for  the  head  of  the  house 
and  a  boudoir  for  his  lady.  The  state  rooms  for  the  visits  of 
royalty  and  great  personages  remained  with  the  blue  damask  on 
the  walls  faithfully  renewed.  But  in  the  state  bedroom,  although 
the  blue  damask  was  left,  the  bed  with  its  blue  hangings  disap- 
peared, to  be  replaced  by  a  more  modern  structure,  tentatively 
dated  183 1,  with  a  fine  patchwork  of  very  much  the  same  date. 
In  1841  Queen  Victoria  with  Prince  Albert  in  the  course  of  a 
royal  progress  stayed  at  Woburn,  and  had  this  room  as  her  bed- 
room. The  name  was  changed  and  the  room  became  henceforth 
Queen  Victoria's  Bedroom.  This  may  have  been  done  as  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  Queen,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
Duchess  of  the  day,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  the  7th  Duke.  It  may 
also  have  been  in  response  to  an  association  with  an  event  which 
left  its  mark  on  the  minds  of  the  household :  just  as  a  glass  case  in 
the  bedroom  still  contains  a  faded  sprig  of  orange-blossom,  a 


coloured  print  of  the  Coronation  Procession  and  so  forth.  They 
are  all  reminders  that  Anna  Maria  had  been  lady-in-waiting  to 
her  Queen  and  had  walked  in  the  coronation  and  wedding 
processions. 

So  time  went  on,  with  innovations  making  their  appearance 
here  and  there.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  the  old  family  wing  to  the 
north  became  visitors'  bedrooms.  But  others  suffered  the  indig- 
nity of  becoming  household  office  rooms.  The  family  were 
firmly  established  in  their  pleasant  wing  facing  the  sun.  A  few 
more  bathrooms  were  introduced,  gas  appeared,  and  was 
followed  by  electricity.  Even  so,  oil  lamps  and  candles  remained 
in  use  in  some  of  the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

During  the  war  of  1914-1S  the  Abbey  was  turned  into  a 
hospital,  leaving  part  of  the  south  wing  for  the  family's  use.  The 
then  Duchess,  wife  of  the  11th  Duke,  herself  interested  in  all 
medical  studies,  became  Commandant.  Under  her  the  Abbey 
hospital  hummed  with  activity;  but  when  peace  returned  there 
were  few  changes  to  be  perceived. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  during  which  time  the  Abbey 
housed  a  government  department,  substantial  alterations  were 
made  in  the  house.  The  east  wing  was  found  to  be  infected  with 
dry  rot  and  was  demolished,  to  be  replaced  by  a  balustrade  and 
steps,  making  the  fourth  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Due  to  the  war 
and  this  subsequent  reconstruction,  the  12th  Duke  never  lived 
in  the  Abbey.  But,  besides  the  change  of  plan  from  a  four- 
winged  to  a  three-winged  house,  other  changes  were  coming, 
fohn,  the  13th  Duke,  succeeding  in  1953,  decided  to  open  the 
north  and  west  wings  to  visitors.  The  latter  wing  was  carefully 
kept  to  show  the  state  rooms  as  they  had  been  since  John,  the 
4th  Duke,  created  them  with  the  help  of  Flitcroft.  Two  of  the 
pieces  of  Mortlake  tapestry  went  back  to  the  saloon  for  which 
they  had  been  made.  The  rooms  in  the  north  wing,  considered 
until  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  almost  sacred  to  the  family, 
were  now  re-arranged  so  as  to  mark  various  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  family  and  to  display  some  of  the  treasures.  Among  these 
was  the  set  of  Sevres  presented  to  Gertrude,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
by  the  French  king,  and  suitably  watched  over  by  her  portrait, 
and  by  that  of  the  King  which  he  had  given  to  her  husband,  the 
Duke.  The  south  wing  remains  the  family  wing  as  Holland 
designed  it  with  his  ceilings,  long  windows  and  bookcases — 
except  in  one  particular.  The  4th  Earl's  library  had,  in  the  course 
of  some  three  hundred  and  thirty  years,  undergone  various 
vicissitudes.  Now,  after  being  successively  the  library,  an  'eating- 
room',  and  a  Venetian  drawing-room  (a  name  changed  later  to 
the  Canaletto  room),  it  w  as  turned  into  the  family  dining-room, 
w  hich  w  as  what  I  lolland  had  planned.  But  the  masterpieces  of 
Canaletto  still  hang  on  the  walls,  except  for  two  which  have  been 
re-hung  in  a  corridor  so  as  to  allow  the  great  triple  window 
looking  westwards,  blocked  up  by  order  of  Francis,  the  5th  I  )uke, 
to  be  re-opened  once  more.  The  library  alone,  if  all  else  were 
missing,  could  tell  the  story  and  bear  the  imprints  of  the  succes- 
sive Earls  and  Dukes  oi  Bedford,  each  of  whom,  after  his  parti- 
cular taste,  built,  altered  and  re-arranged  the  house  which  the 
4th  Earl  had  created  as  a  family  residence. 
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Pietre  Dure 


and  the  Grand  Tourist 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 
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WHEN  John  Evelyn  visited  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence 
in  1644  he  was  much  impressed  by  'divers  incomparable 
tables  of  Pietra  Commessa,  which  is  a  marble  ground  inlayd  with 
severall  sorts  of  marbles  and  stones  of  divers  colours,  in  the  shapes 
of  flowers,  trees,  beasts,  birds  &  Landskips  like  the  natural'. 
Especially  wonderful,  he  thought,  was  a  pietre  dure  tabernacle, 
intended  for  the  Cappella  dei  Priucipi  111  S.  Lorenzo,  to  which  an 
entire  room  of  the  Uffizi  was  given  up,  and  he  wrote  that  it  was 
'certainely  one  of  the  most  curious  and  rare  things  in  the  World'. 
As  for  the  sumptuous  Cappella  dei  Priucipi  itself  whose  walls  are 
encrusted  with  vast  areas  of  rare  marbles  and  semi-precious 
stones,  he  termed  it  'the  third  heaven  if  any  be  on  Earth'.  So 
taken  was  he  with  these  flamboyant  displays  of  technical  virtuo- 
sity that,  like  many  later  visitors  to  Florence,  he  purchased  19 
panels  of  commesso  di  pietre  dure  and,  on  his  return  to  England, 
had  them  made  up  into  a  cabinet  which  is  still  at  Wotton. 

Purists  were,  and  still  are,  critical  of  the  designs  and  scornful 
of  the  materials  used  for  these  meretricious  performances,  but 
throughout  the  later  seventeenth  and  the  whole  eighteenth 
centuries,  most  English  travellers  were  fascinated  by  their 
ingenious  craftsmanship  and  startlingly  realistic  troiupe  /'on'/ 
effects.  John,  5th  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  who  was  in  Florence 
in  1754  remarked,  in  words  that  may  easily  be  paralleled  in  many 
another  grand  tour  correspondence  or  diary,  that  the  Florentine 
mosaic  tables  in  the  Uffizi  'consist  of  jasper,  topazes,  agates,  and 
all  kinds  of  coloured  marble  so  nicely  put  together,  as  to  form 
the  most  beautiful  figures,  and  the  most  natural  representations 
of  towns,  woods,  rocks,  rivers,  cattle,  and  people;  not  to  mention 
a  certain  pearl  necklace  the  beads  of  which  my  daughter  tried  in 
vain  to  take  up  in  her  hand'. 

Founded  in  1 5N0,  the  Florentine  Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure— 
or  workshop  of  hard  stones — was  originally  intended  to  provide 
rare  vessels  of  agate,  sardonyx,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli  and  other  semi- 
precious materials,  cabinets,  tables  and  wall  decorations,  for  the 
Grand  Duke.  A  new  and  more  formidable  task  was  assigned  to 
the  Opificio  towards  the  end  of  the  century  when  it  was  called  on 
to  produce  pietre  dure  panels  to  cover  nearly  an  acre  of  w  all  space 
in  the  Cappella  dei  Priucipi,  the  grandiose  and  gaudy  mausoleum 
of  the  Medici  family.  This  never-completed  work  advanced  by 
fits  and  starts  during  the  next  three  hundred  years,  but  the  crafts- 
men also  found  time  to  produce  a  multitude  of  smaller  objects— 
exquisite  reliquaries,  table-tops,  pictures,  and  even,  on  one 
occasion,  a  life-sized  and  disturbingly  life-like  bust  of  Vittoria 
della  Roverc  in  which  every  detail  of  her  countenance  and  dress 
was  meticulously  imitated  in  some  semi-precious  stone.  Most  of 
these  objects  w  ere  intended  to  grace  the  Grand  Ducal  apartments, 
but  the  enterprising  Medici  family,  who  sold  the  wines  made  on 
their  estates  even  at  the  palace  door,  could  easily  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  productions  of  the  Opificio.  Indeed,  they  developed  a 
brisk  export  trade  in  pietre  dure  designed  expressly  for  the  grandest 


2.  (Above)  Samson  and  the  Lion,  a  small  panel  of  commesso  di  pietre  dure 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  part  of  the  tabernacle 
intended  tor  the  Cappella  dei  Priucipi,  probably  to  the  design  ot  Giovanni 
Bilivert  or  Lodovico  Cigoli.  (Museo  dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure,  Florence.) 


I.  (Opposite)  Table  ot  Florentine  mosaic  executed  between  1633  and  1648 
to  the  designs  ot  Jacopo  Ligozzi  and  Bernardo  Foccetti.  The  decorative 
motifs  employed  are  all  symbolic  and  include  Florentine  lilies,  the  oak 
leaves  of  the  della  Rovere  family,  dragons  for  the  Grand  Duke  and  shells 
w  ith  pearls  in  them  for  the  Grand  Duchess.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
this  table  stood  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  where  it  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  masterpieces  ot  painting  and  sculpture  surrounding  it. 
(Museo  deWOpificio  delle  Pietre  Dure,  Florence.) 


3.  (Below)  A  Florentine  mosaic  portrait  ot  Cosimo  I  executed  by  Francesco 
Ferrucci  after  a  painting  in  oils  by  Domenico  Gresti  in  1598.  Portraits  of 
Ferdinando  1  and  Pope  Clement  VIII  were  executed  at  about  the  same  time 
and  are  amongst  the  earliest  independent  works  produced  by  the  Opificio. 
(Museo  dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure,  Florence.) 
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4.  The  Cappclla  dei  Prmcipi  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  begun 
in  1604  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  Medici  family  but  never  completed.  Its  walls 
are  encrusted  with  panels  of  hard  stones  and  rare  marbles.  The  sarcophagi 
are  of  porphyry.  Grand  tourists  seem  to  have  regarded  this  pompous 
building  as  one  of  the  principal  wonders  of  modern  Italy. 


of  grand  tourists,  cunningly  advertising  their  wares  by  exhibiting 
them  amidst  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the 
Utfizi.  After  the  death  of  the  last  Medici  the  work  of  the  Opifcio 
was  carried  on  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lorrainc-Hapsburgs 
and  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  a  museum  of  pietre  dure  was 
formed  to  act  as  a  shop  window  for  the  Florentine  craftsmen. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  rich  travellers  brought  considerable 
quantities  of  pietre  dure  back  to  England.  The  3rd  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  for  instance,  who  went  to  Italy  in  T726,  commissioned 
the  vast  cabinet  for  which  he  paid  ^500  and  which  is  still  at 
Badminton.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  furniture  and,  as  Sir  Osbert 
Sitwcll  has  remarked,  'a  sophisticated  work  of  art,  beautiful  in 
its  ingenuity  and  engineering,  as  well  as  in  colour  and  design, 
but  it  will  not  be  liked  by  those  who  care  only  for  old  oak'. 
A  contemporary  letter  from  Florence  records  that  'several  of  the 
nobility  and  connoisseurs  of  the  city  have  found  the  Cabinet  of 
an  exquisite  and  perfect  workmanship'.  Virtuosos  less  affluent — 
or  less  extravagant — than  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  contented 
themselves  with  a  tew  small  panels,  like  those  which  were  later 
made  up  into  a  cabinet  of  Robert  Adam's  design  (Nos.  9  and  10), 
or  with  cheaper  though  no  less  attractive  imitations  of  Florentine 
mosaic  in  scagliola. 

Even  in  these  austere  days  Florentine  craftsmen  produce  small 
wares  in  commesso  di  pietre  dure  to  satisfy  the  modern  tourist,  and 
the  courtyard  of  the  museum  of  the  Opificio  still  resounds  with 
the  noise  of  grinding  and  cutting  as  the  craftsmen  skilfully  shape 
and  fit  together  the  fragments  of  semi-precious  stones,  working 
in  much  the  same  way  as  their  predecessors  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  designs  have  changed,  however,  and  among 
the  wares  they  now  produce  arc  copies  of  the  more  popular 
paintings  in  the  Florentine  galleries  and  abstract  works  in  the 
manner  of  Mondrian. 


5.  Sculpture,  and,  6.  Architecture,  executed  in  commesso  di  pietre  dure 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  after  paintings  by  Giuseppe 
Zocchi.  Some  fifty  similar  works  were  made  for  the  Grand  Duke  Francois 
of  Lorraine  between  1737  and  1765,  and  are  now  in  the  Hofburg  at  Vienna. 
(Museo  dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure,  Florence.) 


7.  Pictrc  dure  low  relief  of  Cosimo  II,  executed  by  Orazio  Mochi  (1619-1620)  on  a  design  by  Giovanni  Bilivert  and  originally  intended  to  form  part  of 
an  altar  frontal  which  Cosimo  II  wished  to  present  to  the  church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan.  Lapis  lazuli,  porphyry,  cornelian,  and  many  other 
hard  stones,  gold  and  diamonds  were  freely  used  in  this  work.  (Mu.sco  degli  Argenti,  Florence.)  8.  A  pictrc  dure  cabinet  made  for  Felice  Peretti,  Pope 
Sixtus  V  (1585-1590),  of  amber,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  set  with  miniature  portraits  in  alabaster  of  various 
members  of  the  Peretti  family.  The  frame  is  of  ebony.  Unfortunately  the  history  of  this  remarkable  object  is  unknown  but  it  was  at  Stourhead  before 
1776.  The  stand  was  made  for  it  by  Thomas  Chippendale  the  younger  in  1X02.  Stourhead,  Wiltshire :  reproduced  by  courtesy  ot  the  National  Trust. 
(Photograph:  Country  Life.) 
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9.  A  cabinet  decorated  with  panels  of  pictrc  dure,  and,  10,  detail  of  the  central  panel.  Tins  was  made 
for  Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdon.  The  panels,  as  a  signature  on  the  back  of  one  reveals,  were 
made  by  Baccio  Cappelli  at  Florence  in  1709,  but  the  cabinet  dates  from  the  1770's.  Among  the 
Adam  drawings  in  the  Sir  John  Soane  Museum  there  is  a  design  for  a  similar  cabinet  inscribed 
'for  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  made  to  receive  Eleven  pieces  of  Scagliola  (sic) 
Landskips  .  .  .'  (The  \  'ictori<i  and  Albert  Museum.) 


The  Cabinet  at  Felbrigg 


BY  FRANCIS  W.  HAW CROFT ,  Deputy  Curator,  Norwich  Castle  Museum 


THE  alterations  made  by  William  Windham  to  the  room 
known  as  'the  Cabinet'  at  Felbrigg  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  the 
collection  of  paintings  that  decorates  its  walls  makes  an  interesting 
study  of  the  taste  and  enthusiasms  of  an  English  squire  in  the 
middle  (if  the  eighteenth  century.  1  am  accordingly  most  grateful 
to  Mr.  Wyndham  Ketton-Crcmer  for  kindly  placing  at  my 
disposal  certain  letters  in  his  possession  at  Felbrigg,  and  for 
providing  other  facilities  to  help  me  with  this  account  of 
Windham's  activities  as  patron  and  collector. 

Thomas  Windham,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Wyndham  of 
Orchard  Wyndham,  Somerset,  built  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  south  or  entrance  front  of  Felbrigg, 
w  hich  had  passed  to  him  through  the  death  of  a  cousin,  also 
Thomas,  in  1599.  The  house  was  considerably  enlarged  during 
the  1680's  by  his  son,  William,  w  ho  employed  William  Samwell 
to  add  the  red-brick  west  wing  (No.  i).  This  wing  is  set  at  right- 
angles  to  the  Jacobean  front  of  the  earlier  house  and,  at  the  other 
end,  contains  the  Cabinet  which  another  William  Windham  was 
to  remodel  some  seventy  years  later  (No.  2). 

Shortly  after  the  west  wing  had  been  completed,  William 
died  and  Felbrigg  passed  to  his  son,  Ashe  Windham,  who  had 
one  child  only,  William,  born  in  171 7.  When  this  last  William 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  sent  abroad  on  the  Grand 
Tour  and  his  young  tutor,  Benjamin  Stillingflect,  accompanied 
him.  The  two  men  stopped  first  at  Geneva  and  then  travelled  to 
Rome,  where  they  appear  to  have  stayed  for  a  large  part  of  1739 
and  1740.  They  were  back  in  Geneva  by  September,  1740,  and 
there  joined  a  group  of  friends  whom  they  had  already  met  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Ketton-Cremer  in  his  book,  The  Early  Life  and  Diaries 
of  William  Windham,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  exploits  of  this 
group,  known  as  the  Common  Room,  during  their  stay  in 
Switzerland  and  describes  their  explorations  of  the  valleys  and 
glaciers  of  Savoy. 

It  was  not  until  1742  that  William  Windham  journeyed  down 
the  Rhine  to  return  to  his  own  country.  His  relations  with  his 
father  for  the  next  seven  years  were  disagreeable,  but  in  1749 
Ashe  died  and  William  inherited  Felbrigg.  He  moved  into  the 
house  with  the  large  collection  of  pictures  that  he  had  acquired 
on  his  travels,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  engaged  the 
architect,  James  Paine,  to  make  internal  alterations. 

Paine  was  set  to  work  on  the  Cabinet,  which  was  intended  for 
the  display  of  most  of  these  paintings.  The  two  windows  on  the 
west  front  had  to  be  blocked  in  order  to  provide  more  hanging 
space,  and  a  bow  window  was  thrown  out  on  the  north  side  as 
an  alternative  source  of  light.  The  plaster  ceiling  was  partly 
re-designed  and  Paine's  rococo  touches  can  be  distinguished  in 
places  from  the  deeper  modelling  of  the  earlier  parts;  a  new 
chimneypiece  had  to  be  fitted,  and  new  hangings  supplied.  In  a 
letter  of  8th  December,  [751,  addressed  to  Mr.  Frary,  his  steward 
at  Felbrigg,  Windham  writes  from  London:  'I  have  seen  Paine 
and  approved  his  drawing  for  the  chimney  piece  of  my  wife's 
dressing  room  .  .  .  he  hopes  to  send  at  the  same  time  the  hangings 
for  the  Cabinet  ...  in  about  20  days.'  On  1  5th  January,  1752, 
another  letter  was  sent  to  Frary:  'Paine  writes  me  word  that  he 
has  order'd  another  Chimney  piece  for  the  Cabinet.'  The  wording 


of  these  letters  suggests  that  the  redecorating  of  the  Cabinet  was 
Hearing  completion  in  the  early  part  of  1752. 

The  next  move  111  William  Windham's  scheme  was  to  hang 
the  pictures  and  there  are  four  plans,  presumably  in  his  own 
hand,  showing  how  they  should  be  arranged  on  the  Cabinet 
walls.  Each  painting  is  represented  by  a  rectangle  on  these 
drawings,  and  each  bears  its  title  and  the  name  of  the  artist. 
Space  is  allocated  for  exactly  fifty  pictures,  which  arc  arranged 
so  that  an  attractive  pattern  is  achieved  in  the  hanging.  The 
arrangement  was  carried  out  according  to  Windham's  designs 
and,  apart  from  a  few  changes  made  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  remained  untouched  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years  (No.  3). 

Most  of  the  pictures  in  the  Cabinet  were  undoubtedly  collected 
by  William  Windham  on  his  Continental  travels,  and  the  main 
feature  of  the  room,  apart  from  an  enormous  naval  battle  by 
Simon  de  Vlieger,  is  the  series  of  twenty-six  gouache  landscapes 
by  Giovanni  Battista  Busiri  and  six  large  oil  paintings  by  the 
same  artist.  The  titles  of  the  majority  of  the  small  gouache  views 
are  fully  inscribed,  again  in  Windham's  hand,  on  the  reverse, 
with  the  date  1739  on  eleven  of  them  and  1740  on  another  ten. 
These  charming  studies,  light  and  pleasing  in  colour,  were 
painted  at  Rome  and  depict  sites  of  interest  in  that  city  or  scenes 
of  the  neighbouring  countryside.  Some  show  the  cascades  at 
Tivoli  and  Tcrni;  others  the  tombs  of  Roman  Emperors  or  the 
ruins  of  ancient  temples  (Nos.  4  and  s). 

The  artist  of  these  many  landscapes,  G.  B.  Busiri,  is  a  figure 
almost  unknown  to  us,  yet  his  pictures  were  highly  prized  by 
contemporary  collectors  such  as  Windham  and  his  friend,  Robert 
Price  of  Foxlcy.  Clumber  also  housed  some  views  by  him  and 
there  is  a  sketch-book  of  the  artist  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge.  Robert  Price  appears  to  have  acquired  his  Busiris  in 
Rome  at  the  same  time  as  William  Windham,  for  he  mentions 
them  in  a  letter  written  on  his  return  journey  to  England.  He 
travelled  ahead  of  other  members  of  the  Common  Room  group 
in  Geneva,  and  it  is  to  them  that  he  writes  from  Paris  on  9th 
November,  1741.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Windham  and 
contains  the  following  references  to  Busiri:  'The  other  day  I 
invited  Laurent  and  Le  Bas  to  breakfast  with  me  and  to  show 
them  Busiris  Landskapes.  I  was  very  agreably  surprised  to 
see  Soubeyran  whom  they  brought  along  with  them.  They 
look'd  over  all  Busiris  things  and  were  vastly  pleas'd  with  them. 
We  afterwards  went  out  together  to  the  Sweedish  Embassador's 
who  has  some  fine  pictures,  and  a  great  collection  of  fine 
drawings,  we  found  him  with  the  Count  de  Chelus  (presumably 
Caylus),  I  show'd  them  my  Busiris  things  that  I  had  brought 
along  with  me;  they  both  liked  them  much.  The  Embassador 
ask'd  me  for  his  direction,  and  told  me  he  would  certainly 
employ  him.' 

Price  was  back  in  London  when  he  wrote  again  to  the 
Common  Room  on  19th  December,  1741,  this  time  addressing 
his  letter  to  Lord  Haddington.  He  tells  how  he  concealed  his 
Busiris  in  his  fiddle  case  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  later  declares: 
'I  would  not  u;ivc  the  worst  of  my  Busiris  watercolours,  for  four 
of  the  best  pictures  I  ever  saw  of  him  (referring  to  John  Wootton). 
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1.  William  Samw  ell's  west  wing  of  Felbrigg  Hall,  Norfolk.  This  was 
added  in  the  1680's.  On  the  right  can  be  seen  the  Jacobean  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  bow  window  of  the  Cabinet  appears  on  the  left. 

2.  A  general  view  of  the  Cabinet,  built  by  Samwell  but  enlarged  and 
redecorated  by  James  Paine,  1751-2,  for  William  Windham. 

3.  The  south-east  corner  of  the  Cabinet,  showing  William  Windham's 
hanging  arrangement  for  his  Busiri  landscapes.  The  chimneypiece  is 
mentioned  as  being  on  order  in  a  letter  from  Windham  to  his  steward, 
January  1752. 
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6.  G.  B.  Busiri.  'The  Great 
Cascade  at  Tivoli',  oil  on 
canvas,  38',  •  53  in.  This  and 
the  two  gouache  studies  here 
illustrated  are  to  be  lent  to  the 
'Eighteenth-century  Italy  and 
the  Grand  Tour'  Exhibition  at 
Norwich  Castle  Museum  (see 
pp.  234-237). 
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5  4.  G.  B.  Busiri.  'The  Ponte  Rotto,  Rome',  gouache  on 

paper,  9  14  in.  An  inscription  on  the  back  in  William 
Windham's  writing  reads:  'Pons  Senatorius  now 
Ponte  Rotto  at  Rome.  G.  B.  Busiri  pinxit  Romae 
1739-' 

5.  G.  B.  Busiri.  'The  Ponte  Lucano  and  Tomb  near 
Tivoli',  gouache  on  paper,  9  13I  in.  Windham's 
inscription  reads:  'Sepulchre  of  Plautius  near  Tivoli 
and  the  Ponte  Lucano  near  it.  G.  B.  Busiri  pinx. 
Romae  1739.' 


8.  Egbert  van  der  Poel.  'The  Beach  at  Scheveningen',  oil  on  panel, 
10  12  |  in.  This  picture  is  drawn  on  the  mid-eighteenth-century  wall- 
plans  at  Felbrigg  as:  'Scheveling.  —  pinx.' 


I  have  shewn  my  Father  my  Busiris  tilings,  my  prints  that  1 
bought  at  Paris,  and  given  him  a  notion  of  what  he  is  to  expect 
from  my  Collection  of  prints,  and  Musick,  that  is  comming  by 
the  Carrier.  He  commends  me  much  for  having  lay'd  out  my 
money  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  not  having  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  what  will  be  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  me.' 

Windham  must  have  felt  a  similar  affection  for  Ins  Busiris  as 
they  are  all  so  carefully  labelled  and  play  such  an  important  role 
in  the  furnishing  of  his  Cabinet.  The  six  oils  by  tins  artist  .ire 
large  in  size  and,  like  the  gouache  landscapes,  they  depict  views 
in  the  locality  of  Rome.  Two  of  them,  long  in  shape,  show 
'Frascati'  and  'Civita  Castellana',  another  pair  represents  'The 
Great  Cascade  at  Tivoli'  (No.  6)  and  The  Cascatelle  at  Tivoli', 
and  the  remaining  two  are  upright  water-fall  compositions. 
'The  Falls  at  Terni'  and  'View  in  Italy'. 

Besides  these  works  by  Busin,  Windham  brought  back  from 
Italy  two  gouache  studies  by  Pictro  Bianchi,  one  of  which  is 
'The  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Mctella',  a  pair  of  Mower  paintings  by 
Karel  van  Vogelacr,  known  in  Italy  as  Carlo  dei  Fiori,  and  two 
Poussinesque  landscapes  by  Glauber.  The  Bianchis  were  painted 
in  Rome  according  to  Windham's  inscription  on  the  back  of 
each,  as  were  the  flower  pieces  by  Vogelacr,  who  signed  them 
from  there.  Glauber  also  worked  in  Italy  and  his  two  landscapes 
clearly  derive  from  a  study  of  Nicolas  and  Gaspar  Poussin  (No.  7). 

The  remaining  pictures  in  William  Windham's  Cabinet  show 
a  marked  taste  for  marine  painting,  mostly  of  the  Dutch  School. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  these  were  acquired,  though  they 


appear  on  the  four  wall-plans  and  are  listed  in  the  1764  inventory 
of  Felbrigg.  Windham  might  have  collected  them  on  his  home- 
ward journey  through  Holland  in  1742,  or  he  might  have  pur- 
chased them  afterwards  in  London.  It  is  interesting  in  itself  that  a 
collector  of  that  period  should  combine  a  taste  tor  Italian  land- 
scapes and  Dutch  sea-pieces.  In  addition  to  the  de  Vlieger,  three 
Willem  van  de  Veldes  and  a  small  'Beach  Scene',  ascribed  by 
Ellis  Waterhouse  to  Egbert  van  der  Poel  (No.  X),  were  hung  111 
this  room.  The  collection  was  completed  by  a  'Christ  in  the 
Garden'  by  Carlo  Maratti,  two  landscapes  by  Cornelis  Huysmans, 
'Cows'  by  Sattleven,  a  'View  on  the  Danube'  by  P.  Brill,  a 
'View  of  the  lesser  cascades  at  Tivoli,  a  copy  by  Nichols'  and, 
above  the  door,  a  naval  battle  of  1729,  in  which  Captain  Charles 
Windham  took  part,  painted  after  the  event  by  Richard  Paton. 

Felbrigg  passed  to  Vice-Admiral  William  Lukin  in  1K24,  and 
it  was  he  who  added  a  number  of  other  Dutch  pictures  to  the 
collection.  Wall  plans  of  the  Cabinet  dated  [line  1835,  similar  to 
those  sketched  by  Windham,  show  that  the  Admiral  introduced 
a  Backhuysen  seascape  into  the  room  and,  by  moving  two  small 
Busiris  to  the  narrow  wall  strips  on  the  north  side,  he  made  room 
tui  .1  p. 111  of  pictures,  probably  the  two  Italian  harbour  scenes  by 
Abraham  Storck  that  hang  there  today.  Otherwise,  William 
Windham's  pictures  are  hanging  exactly  as  he  planned  that  they 
should,  dominated  by  the  work  of  Busiri,  whom  Stillingflcct 
described  as  'one  of  the  first  masters  of  drawing  landscapes  with 
the  pen'  at  that  period  (W.  Coxe,  Literary  Life  <///</  Select  Works 
of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  [811,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  170). 
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English  Patrons  and  Italian  Sculptors 

in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 


T///.S'  article  deals  with  five  separate  but  not  wholly  unconnected 
instances  of  the  patronage  of  Italian  sculptors  by  Englishmen  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  it  would  be  rash  to 
draw  any  oeneral  conclusions  from  such  limited  material,  especially  in  a 
field  which  has  been  so  little  studied,  the  story  of  the  works  here  illus- 
trated tempt  one  to  suggest  that  English  patrons  played  a  much  more 
important  role  in  the  development  of  Italian  eighteenth-century 
sculpture  than  has  hitherto  been  recognized.  The  English  Milords  were, 
of  course,  by  far  the  richest  and  most  voracious  collectors  of  Italian  art 
in  this  period  and  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  their  taste,  with  its 
strong  classical  bias,  should  have  affected  the  complaisant  Italians.  But 
their  patronage  had  somewhat  curious  results,  nevertheless;  for  whereas 
oood  examples  of  Italian  baroque  or  rococo  sculpture  are  seldom  found 
in  England,  nearly  all  the  leading  Italian  eighteenth-century  sculptors 
are  represented  in  English  collections  by  copies  after  the  Antique.  The 
English  mania  for  ancient  marbles  made  it  more  prof  table  for  them  to 
produce  such  wares  than  to  create  original  works — and  the  impetus  this 
oave  to  the  orowth  of  neo-classicism  need  hardly  be  stressed. — Editor. 

The  first  group  of  works  with  which  we  arc  concerned  was 
executed  at  Rome  in  the  very  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  P.  E.  Monnot  for  the  5th  Earl  of  Exeter.  Pierre  Etienne 
(or  Pietro  Stefano)  Monnot  was  born  at  Bcsancon  in  1657  and 
went  to  Rome  sometime  before  16S7  and  there,  except  for  a 
period  at  Cassel  between  1712  and  172S,  he  worked  until  his 
death  in  1733.  He  executed  such  important  commissions  as  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  XI  in  St.  Peter's  and  many  statues  for 
major  Roman  churches,  including  the  Lateran  and  the  Gcsu. 
He  is  therefore  considered  as  having  been  an  Italian  rather  than  a 
French  sculptor. 

The  story  of  how  Monnot  came  to  work  for  Lord  Exeter  is 
recounted  by  Lione  Pascoli1  who  appears  to  have  known  the 
sculptor  personally.  Whilst  visiting  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  Lord  Exeter  w  as  impressed  by  the  monument  to  Cardinal 
Savo  Mellini  which  Monnot  was  then  putting  in  place  and, 
getting  into  conversation  with  the  sculptor,  remarked  that  he 
would  like  to  commission  something  from  him.  A  tew  days 
later  the  Earl  sought  out  the  sculptor  in  his  studio  and  commis- 


sioned him  to  execute  'un  monumento  col  di  lui  ritratto,  e  della 
moglie  con  cinque  altre  statue  grandi,  cd  una  piccola' — a  monu- 
ment with  his  own  and  his  wife's  portraits,  six  other  statues,  five 
large  and  one  small.  A  price  was  fixed,  and  although  Monnot 
was  not  able  to  begin  the  work  immediately  he  produced  several 
designs  which  won  Lord  Exeter's  approval — 'fecegliene  bensi 
alcuni  discgni,  che  molto  gradi,  e  sceltonc  uno  lo  prego  a  comin- 
ciare  quanto  sollecitamente  potesse  ll  piu,  il  modcllo'.  Unable  to 
stay  in  Rome  until  the  sculptures  were  finished.  Lord  Exeter  left 
Monnot  well  supplied  with  money  and  taking  'il  disegno' — 
presumably  the  drawing  for  the  monument — returned  home 
whence  he  sent  frequent  letters  urging  the  sculptor  to  complete 
the  work.  Eventually  the  sculptures  were  shipped  from  Ripa- 
grande  to  England  where  they  were  received  with  great  satis- 
faction. The  monument  (No.  4)  to  which  Pascoli  refers  is  in 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Stamford,  where  it  was  set  up  in  1704, 2  but 
his  description  of  the  other  six  works  is  too  vague  to  permit 
precise  identification.  At  Burghley  House  there  are,  however, 
five  carvings  in  marble  either  signed  by  or  attributable  to 
Monnot.  These  consist  of  a  high  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
signed  P.  S.  MONNOT/FCIT.  ROMA/ 1700  (No.  2),  two  small 
figures  of  children  (No.  3)  which  are  unsigned  but  clearly  by 
the  same  hand,  a  bust  of  Lord  Exeter  inscribed:  P.  S.  MONNOT 
ROMA  1701  (No.  1)  and  an  unsigned  bust  of  Lady  Exeter. 

Monnot' s  grandiose  monument  to  Lord  and  Lady  Exeter  at 
Stamford  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  by  a  major  Italian  sculptor 
in  an  English  parish  church  and  its  pompous  magnificence  can 
hardly  be  rivalled  elsewhere  in  England.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very 
interesting  document  in  the  history  of  taste.  Whereas  the 
Madonna  relief  and  the  two  putti,  which  are  baroque  variations  on 
the  classical  Genius  of  Sleep — a  motive  used  by  Algardi  many 
years  before  for  his  Sonno  in  the  Villa  Borghese — are  characteristic 
products  of  the  Roman  school  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  monument  seems  to  show  a  not  wholly  successful 
combination  of  Italian  and  English  ideas.  Its  general  design  is  one 
that  had  frequently  been  employed  for  Papal  monuments  and  tin- 
two  allegorical  statues  which  Hank  it  might  have  walked  out  of 
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any  of  the  greater  Roman  churches.  Indeed,  they  derive  from  the 
two  figures  which  Algardi  placed  on  either  side  of  his  monument 
to  Leo  XI  in  St.  Peter's  and  are  similar  to  those  which  Monnot 
perched,  somewhat  uncomfortably,  on  his  monument  to 
Innocent  XI.  Hut  the  effigies  in  immaculate  antique  costume 
follow  a  pattern  more  usual  m  England  than  in  Italy  at  this  date 
and  may  very  well  have  been  thus  attired  at  the  special  behest  of 
the  patron.  The  desire  tor  archaeological  accuracv  of  detail  has 
been  carried  to  the  extreme  of  giving  Lord  Exeter  a  Roman  hair- 
cut in  place  of  the  flowing  full-bottomed  wig  which  late  seven- 
teenth-century sitters  had  usually  retained  even  when  they  wished 
to  be  portrayed  in  classical  garb.  The  novelty  of  this  treatment  is 
more  clearly  evident  in  the  bust  of  Lord  Exeter  at  Burghley 
House  (No.  i)  which  might,  were  it  not  for  the  turn  of  the' head 
and  the  slightly  ruffled  toga,  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  busts  in 
the  heroic  Roman  fashion  which  Rysbrack  began  to  execute  in 
England  in  the  1720's.  This  bust  is  similar  in  handling  to  Monnot's 
busts  of  Pietro  and  Antonio  Millini  (S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  Rome) 
which  Lord  Exeter  is  said  to  have  admired.  In  all  other  respects, 
however,  the  Millini  busts  are  quite  unlike  that  at  Burghley 
House;  for  the  sitters  are  attired  in  armour  of  a  Renaissance-  type 
halt  hidden  by  flowing  baroque  drapery  and  are  shown  in  all  the 
glory  of  long  wigs.  Another  bust  at  Burghley  House,  representing 
the  5th  Earl  of  Exeter's  brother,  William  Cecil  (No.  5)  swathed 
in  nondescript  drapery  but  similarly  without  a  wig,  and  carved 
by  Francesco  Maratti  of  Padua,3  who  otherwise  worked  in  an  un- 
compromisingly baroque  manner,  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
suggestion  that  this  style  of  presentation  was  due  to  the  patron 
rather  than  the  sculptor. 

To  impute  any  precocious  neo-classical  leanings  to  Lord  Exeter 
the  patron  of  such  baroque  decorators  as  Verrio  and  Laguerre, 
might  seem  absurd.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  resist  some  such  conclusion 
when  confronted  by  his  bust  and  the  effigies  on  his  tomb.  1  [e 
would  certainly  have  shared  Jonathan  Richardson's  flattering 
belief  that  'No  nation  under  Heaven  so  nearlv  resembles  the 
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ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  as  we.  There  is  a  haughty  carriage, 
an  elevation  ot  thought,  a  greatness  of  taste,  a  love  ot  liberty,  a 
simplicity,  and  honesty  among  us,  which  we  inherit  from  our 
ancestors,  and  which  belong  to  us  as  Englishmen  .1  Those  who 
saw  themselves  in  this  agreeable  light  naturally  wished  to  be 
represented  as  antique  Romans. 

A  further  point  of  interest  regarding  Roman  taste  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  is  raised  by  Lord  Exeter's  choice  of  Monnot  to 
execute  these  works  tor  him.  Monnot  was  a  member  ot  the  Le 
Gros-Theodon  group  ot  Franco  Roman  sculptors  who  derived 

1.  Bust  of  the  5th  Earl  of  Exeter  by  P.  E.  Monnot,  executed  in  Rome,  1701. 

2.  'The  Madonna  and  Child'  by  P.  E.  Monnot,  1700.  3.  'The  Waking 
Child'  by  P.  E.  Monnot.  All  three  pieces  are  at  Burghley  House,  Stamford, 
Northamptonshire,  and  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

4.  Monument  to  the  5th  Earl  of  Exeter  and  his  Wife,  executed  in  Rome  by 
P.  E.  Monnot,  St.  Martin's  Church,  Stamford. 
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5.  Uust  of  Lord  William  Cecil  by 
Francesco  Maratti.  At  Burghley 
House,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
the  Marquess  of  Exeter. 


through  Domenico  Guidi  from  Algardi  and  the  classicizing 
Francois  Duquesnoy.  Although  never  a  pciisionnaire,  Monnot 
was  in  touch  with  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  which,  together 
with  sculptors  like  Girardon,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  French 
(.  lassicism  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  he  would, 
we  may  surmise,  have  been  inclined  to  agree  with  its  director,  La 
Teuliere,  when  he  stated  in  T693  that  'L'on  pent  dire  que  trois 
homines,  Bernin,  Fietro  da  Cortone,  Borrominy,  y  out  entiere- 
ment  mine  les  Beaux-Arts  par  les  liberies  qu'ils  out  pris  tout  trois 
tie  donner  beaucoup  a  leur  goust  particulier,  ou  pour  micux  dire, 
a  leur  caprice'.5 

The  next  group  of  works  takes  us  from  Rome  to  Florence  and 
from  Burghley  to  Blenheim  where  Vanbrugh's  great  baroque 
palace  was  being  reared.  On  9th  May,  1709,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
wrote  to  one  Mr.  Hopkins  to  say:  'I  am  directed  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  desire  the  favour  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crow6  at 
Leghorn  about  some  statues  which  are  to  be  bought  for 
Blenheim'.7  Twelve  statues  had  been  recommended  to  the  Duke 
by  Sig.  Giraldi,  the  Florentine  envoy  in  London,  who  was 
obtaining  the  Grand  Duke's  permission  for  their  removal.  'What 
is  to  be  desir'd  of  Mr.  Crow  is:  That  he'll  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  steping  over  to  Florence  to  treat  for  these  statues'.  The 
serviceable  Mr.  Crowe  was  also  required  to  buy  'two  figures 
more  .  .  .  They  are  Cutt  by  one  Barrata  in  Florence;  who  has 
sent  the  designs  of 'em  to  Sigre.  Giraldi  .  .  .  Sigr:  cavil:  Gabuzzi8 
in  Florence  will  have  a  Letter  from  Sigr:  Giraldi  to  assist  Mr. 
Crow  in  this  purchase'.  Of  the  twelve  statues,  possibly  antiques, 
we  hear  no  more  save  when  Vanbrugh,  on  roth  April  1710, 
suggests  that  Baratta  should  be  commissioned  to  proceed  with 
his  two  figures,  remarking:  'The  figures  Your  Grace  gave  orders 
to  buy  (designed  for  the  Niches  in  the  Saloon)  are  still  held  at 
double  what  they  are  judged  worth.  But  if  the  owner  sees  your 
Grace  begins  to  employ  Barrata,  it  is  probable  that  he  may  come 
to  reason'.  As  the  original  project  for  statues  in  the  saloon  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  painted  decoration  by  Laguerre,  we  may 
assume  that  the  owner  did  not  'come  to  reason'.  Giovanni  Baratta 
was,  however,  ordered  to  carve  the  two  figures  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  anon.  In  the  same  letter  Vanbrugh  refers  to  other 
Italian  statues  for  Blenheim,  commissioned  from  the  great  sculp- 
tor in  bronze,  Massimiliano  Soldani:  'I  have  received  two  letters 
from  Dr.  Newton"  .  .  .  He  tells  me  that  having  obtained  the 
great  Duke's  leave  to  cast  the  figures  he  immediately  set  Soldani 
to  work  and  that  there  having  been  moulds  newly  taken  for  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke  had  consented  the  figures  should  be 
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formed  upon  these  moulds  which  would  give  a  great  dispatch  to 
the  work'.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  one  third  of  the  price 
should  be  paid  to  Soldani  at  once,  one  third  when  the  statues 
were  half  finished  and  the  remainder  when  they  were  delivered, 
the  whole  amounting  to  about  ^1,000.  The  four  figures,  copied 
from  the  I  'enus,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Knife-Whetter  and  the  Faun  in 
the  Uffizi,  were  eventually  sent  to  Blenheim10,  but  unfortunately 
cannot  now  be  traced. 

Giovanni  Baratta's  two  figures  in  marble  had  a  more  eventful 
history.  Left  to  his  own  fancy,  as  Vanbrugh  had  suggested, 
Baratta  proceeded  to  carve  two  larger  than  life-sized  statues  of 
Valour  and  Glory11  which  he  finished  in  1715  (No.  6).  For  some 
reason  best  known  to  herself,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  then 
decided  that  she  did  not  want  them  and  for  the  next  five  years 
they  remained  in  the  sculptor's  studio  at  Florence.  There  they 
might  well  have  stayed  had  news  of  them  not  come  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  when  he  was  building  Cannons.  'I  have  lately 
received  letters  from  Genoa  wch.  mention  two  Statues  Baratte 
hath  made  for  my  Ld.  Duke',  he  informed  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough on  the  16th  January,  1721'.  'His  Grace  hath  already  I 
understand  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  Mony  on  their  Acct.  & 
there  still  remains  due  about  250:  Dollars:  the  Artificer  who  made 
them  upon  their  being  suffer'd  to  lie  so  long  upon  his  hands 
imagines  that  there  hath  been  some  representation  made  of  them 
to  yr.  Grace  to  his  prejudice,  and  that  you  don't  intend  to  take 
them  upon  wch.  I  have  had  an  offer  of  them  but  before  I  hearken 
to  any  such  proposall  I  thought  it  very  proper  to  Acquaint  yr. 
Grace  wth.  it  to  know  yr.  Grace's  pleasure  thereupon'.  The 
Duchess's  consent  was  obtained  and  Chandos  promptly  wrote  to 
'Mr.  Davenant'12  saying  that  he  would  pay  the  money  still  owing 
for  the  statues,  order  pedestals  for  them  and  have  them  sent  to 
England.  On  the  21st  October  he  was  able  to  tell  Davenant  that 
the  statues  and  plinths  had  been  sent  to  the  English  consul  at 
Leghorn  and  he  had  accordingly  despatched  a  gold  watch  'to 
present  in  my  Name  to  Sigr.  Barratta  for  his  great  pains  & 


troubles  in  this  Affair',  and  also  'two  Dozen  of  Citron  Water, 
Six  bottles  of  Usquebaugh,  ten  dozen  of  our  best  ale  and  strong 
beer,  &  20  Dozn.  of  Redstrakc  Cyder,  which  I  deign  the  Hour, 
of  your  Acceptance'.  Shortly  after  the  statues  arrived  in  England 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  informed,  erroneously,  that 
one  of  them  represented  her  recently  deceased  spouse.  Gallantly, 
the'Dukc  of  Chandos  offered  to  give  both  of  them  to  her  on  the 
condition  that  she  would  leave  them  to  his  family  after  her  death, 
remarking  by  the  way  that  neither  bore  any  resemblance  to  the 
great  Duke.  The  offer  was  declined,  but  in  April,  1724,  the 
termagant  Duchess  changed  her  mind  again  and  demanded  the 
two  statues.  Fortunately  they  had  already  been  placed  in  Cannons 
and  entailed  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Both  figures  therefore 
remained  at  Cannons  until  1744  when,  after  the  Duke's  death, 
all  its  contents  were  sold.  The  figure  of  Glory  (No.  6)  is  now  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge, 13  but  its  companion  has 
unfortunately  disappeared. 

Shortly  after  Soldani  had  completed  his  series  of  statues  for 
Blenheim  he  was  engaged  to  cast  four  figures  for  another  English 
patron,  the  3rd  Earl  of  Strafford.  On  the  10th  August  1714,  Lord 
Strafford  wrote  to  Christopher  Crowe,  the  British  Consul  at 
Leghorn,  saying  that  he  had  arranged  to  have  some  statues  sent 
to  England  on  a  man-of-war.  'These  are  some  statues  casting  for 
me  at  Florence,  which  I  have  desired  may  be  addrest  to  you  .  .  . 
I  have  built  a  pritty  large  house  in  which  I  have  a  large  Gallery 
which  will  have  a  Pavilion  at  each  end,  &  which  Pavillion  I 
woud  have  seperated  by  two  coloncs  &  two  piedestals  for  Statues 
wherefore  I  should  think  myself  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
could  get  me  four  marble  columns  of  the  dimentions  here  en- 
closed, as  likewise  enough  of  the  same  marble  for  the  piedestals  & 
capitals  of  the  Pillastcrs  after  the  composite  order,  and  likewise  as 
much  as  will  make  four  piedestals  for  the  4  statues  .  .  .'l4  Crowe 
replied  on  the  3rd  September:  'Your  Lordship  does  not  mention 
in  whose  possession  the  Brazen  statues  are  at  Florence,  but  I 
suppose  its  Sigre.  Massimiliano  Soldani  Benzi  that  casts  them'. 


Asking  if  the  columns  are  to  be  entirely  finished  in  Italy  he  states 
that  'One  Sigre  Barratta  did  some  very  fine  ones  for  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  as  he  has  a  respect  for  the  English,  heele  be  very 
proud  of  being  employed  for  your  Lordshipp,  not  only  in  this 
but  likewise  for  Statues  if  you  had  a  need  for  any'.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  Lord  Strafford  wrote  to  say  that  he  did  not  want  the 
capitals  to  be  finished  in  Italy  but  'only  the  feuillages  marked  in  a 
ruff  manner',  and  the  sculptor  of  the  figures  'is  the  same  that  did 
those  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough'  (i.e.  Soldani).  Some  unex- 
plained alteration  of  plans  now  took  place — perhaps  in  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Strafford's  recall  from  the  Embassy  at  the  Hague 
—and  on  the  10th  November,  Soldani,  more  in  anger  than  in 
sorrow,  wrote  Crowe  a  letter  which  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Strafford  some  months  later.  In  this  Soldani  says  that  he  has 
heard  that  the  statues  for  Lord  Strafford  have  been  ordered  from 
'Mon  Foggini',  the  author  of  the  Borri  monument  in  Leghorn 
Cathedral  (i.e.  G.  B.  Foggini),  that  he  does  not  know  why  this 
commission  has  been  given,  that  he  is  deeply  grieved  and  fears 
that  his  Lordship  will  suppose  he  was  unwilling  to  serve  him 
when  he  would  very  gladly  have  worked  for  him  as  he  had  for 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  After  more  compliments  he  ends  by 
remarking,  somewhat  acidly,  that  he  has  heard  that  the  statues 
have  not  yet  been  begun. 

Four  life-sized  marble  statues  were  executed  for  Wentworth 
Castle,  Lord  Strafford's  seat,  and  were  to  be  seen  111  the  gallery 
there  until  1948  when  the  contents  of  the  house  were  auctioned 
and  dispersed.  Representing  Antinous  (No.  7),  Apollo,  Ceres  and 
a  Priestess, 15  they  were  all  copies  after  the  antique  and  may  be 
attributed  to  Giovanni  Battista  Foggini,  the  leading  Florentine 
sculptor  of  his  time,  who  had  executed  similar  works  for  Louis 
XIV 1S  at  Versailles. 

Camillo  Rusconi's  bust  of  the  Madonna  at  Houghton  (No.  X) 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  early  eighteenth-century  Italian 
sculpture  in  England  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  unfortunate 
that  we  know  nothing  about  its  origin.  The  attribution  to 
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6.  'Glory'  by  Giovanni  Baratta,  executed  at 
Florence  between  1710  and  1715.  The  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge,  reproduced  by  permission 
of  the  Syndics. 

7.  'Antinous'.  A  carving  after  the  antique  made  for 
Wentworth  Castle,  Yorkshire,  here  attributed  to 
G.  B.  Foggini.  Sion  House,  Clent.  Reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  J.   Hickman  Esq.  (Photograph 

Gayroma.) 

8.  Bust  of  the  Madonna,  by  Camillo  Rusconi.  At 
Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk.  Reproduced  by  courtesy 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley. 


Rusconi  goes  back  to  1  loracc  Walpole  who  mentioned,  in  his 
account  of  his  father's  house  and  collec  tion  at  Houghton  in  1743, 
'a  genteel  bust  of  a  Madonna  in  marble,  by  Camillo  Rusconi.'17 
It  then  stood  over  the  chimney  in  the  drawing  room,  where  it 
has  remained  to  this  da )  I  loracc  Walpole  also  lists  as  works  by 
Rusconi  four  other  busts  of  Rome,  Minerva,  Antinous  and 
Apollo  Bclvcdcn  stood  in  the  porch  on  the  east  front  of 

Houghton  I  I  ill.  !  unfortunately  disappeared.18  The 

description  lc;  believe  that  they  were  copies  after  the 

antique.  Kusconi  is  kno  n  to  have  done  such  work,  and  Pascoli19 
records  th.  executed  copies  of  the  Farnese  Hercules  and  the 
Apolh  1  some  un-named  Englishman  who  departed 

from  Rome  and  left  them  on  his  hands. 

Although  it  is  unsigned  and  undocumented,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  attribution  of  this  bust  of  a  Madonna  to  Camillo 
Rusconi.  It  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic  example  of  his  work  and 
so  close  in  style  to  the  figure  of  Religion  on  his  monument  to 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  St.  Peter's  (executed  between  1720  and 
1723)  that  we  may  suggest  that  it  was  carved  at  about  the  same 
date.  Like  this  figure,  the  bust  shows  the  influence  of  Francois 
Duquesnoy's  St.  Susanna  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  admired  seventeenth-century 
statue  in  Rome  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  also  has  remarkable 
affinities,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  with  a  bust  in  the 
Museo  Estense  at  Modena  which  has  recently  been  attributed  to 
Duquesnoy.*0  After  his  early  and  somewhat  flippantly  baroque 
period,  when  he  worked  principally  in  stucco,  Rusconi  developed  a 
classicizing  style  and  naturally  turned  to  the  works  of  Duquesnoy 
for  inspiration.  On  occasion  he  also  worked  as  a  restorer  of 
antique  sculptures  and  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  head  of  a 
statue  of  Artemis  at  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk.'21  It  is  significant 
that  A.  R.  Mengs  should  have  considered  him  the  last  Italian 
sculptor  worthy  of  mention,  though  he  found  his  works  more 
'gustose'  than  'perfette'.22 

The  next  series  of  statues  introduces  us  to  a  new  generation  of 
sculptors  all  of  whom  were  pupils  of  the  artists  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Consisting  of  four  figures  and  one 
group,  they  were  all  executed  for  Lord  Malton,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  1st  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  between  1749  and  1750,  and 
still  remain  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  in  Yorkshire.  On  5th 
July,  1749,  Lord  Rockingham  told  his  son,  'if  you  when  at  Rome 
chuse  to  lay  out  4  or  500  jT,  in  Marble  Tables,  Statues,  as  you 
Shall  judge  agreeable  to  you  I  will  answer  your  Bills  to  that  Summ 
for  that  Purpose  there  are  eight  niches  in  the  Hall  the  statues 
should  be  about  six  foot  high  .  .  ,'23  On  19th  August  Lord  Malton 
replied  that  he  was  ordering  some  Siena  marble  tables  and  that  he 
'wished  trying  to  get  copies  done  in  marble  of  the  best  antique 
statues.  My  Lord  Strafford24  had  four  which  cost  him  500  S" '. 
The  works  were  commissioned  and  on  15th  April  next  year  Lord 
Malton  told  his  father:  'I  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  (^200  to 
advance  the  others  money  which  is  scarce  here,  the  People  so 
poor  that  so  large  a  work  as  these  that  if  one  did  not  advance 
money,  the  Greatest  Sculptor  here  would  starve  before  it  was 
finished.'  However,  four  statues  by  the  first  Roman  sculptors  of 
the  day,  were  carved  and  sent  to  Wentworth  Woodhouse, 
together  with  four  more  by  British  artists  working  in  Rome.2"' 

The  four  single  figures  executed  by  Italian  sculptors  arc  all 
direct  copies  from  the  antique.  A  I  'enus  (No.  10)  copied  from  the 
figure  at  Naples  (Reichwein  I,  328),  was  provided  by  G.  B. 
Maini,  a  pupil  of  Camillo  Rusconi,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
commissioned  to  make  a  series  of  ancient  Roman  bustos  for 
Lord  Charlemont,26  but  died  in  1752  before  he  had  begun  them. 
Filippo  della  Valle,27  a  pupil  of  G.  B.  Foggini  and  Camillo 


Rusconi,  provided  the  statues  of  Flora  and  Germanicus  (No.  9). 
The  former  of  these  is  copied  from  a  figure  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  (Reichwein  I,  216),  with  very  slight  variations  which 
give  it  an  eighteenth-century  air,  and  the  latter  from  a  statue  in 
the  Louvre  (Reichwein  I,  161),  presumably  executed  after  a 
plaster  cast.28  But  the  most  interesting  of  these  figures  is  the 
Antinous29  (No.  11)  by  Bartolomeo  Cavaceppi,  the  notorious 
restorer  of  antique  sculptures.  A  pupil  of  P.  E.  Monnot,  Cava- 
ceppi won  a  prize  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  1732  for  a  copy 
after  Bernini  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  antique  and 
settled  down  to  the  profitable  work  of  restoring  ancient  frag- 
ments and  selling  them  to  the  virtuosi.  His  handywork  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  ancient  marbles  of  many  an  English  collection. 
According  to  Adolf  Michaelis,30  he  'invented  a  regular  system  of 
methodical  restoration,  which  in  theory  was  excellent  and  almost 
incontrovertible,  but  in  practice  was  only  so  far  to  be  commended 
as  Cavaceppi  surpasses  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  taste  and 
execution.  Through  several  decades  all  the  most  important  finds 
and  purchases  of  antique  sculptures  passed  through  Cavaceppi's 
hands  and  were  made  to  submit  to  his  rejuvenating  arts'.  As  one 
of  the  few  surviving  works  wholly  and  admittedly  from  the 
hand  of  this  famous  restorer,  the  Antinous  at  Wentworth  Wood- 
house may  be  of  interest  to  the  Classical  archaeologist  as  well  as 
the  student  of  eighteenth-century  sculpture.31 

In  addition  to  these  copies  after  the  antique,  Lord  Malton 
obtained  a  life-sized  group  of  Samson  Slaying  Two  Philistines 
(No.  12)  by  Vinccnzo  Foggini,  the  son  and  pupil  of  G.  B. 
Foggini.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  clear  references  to  the 
purchase  of  this  interesting  work  in  the  Wentworth  Woodhouse 
papers.  But  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
'marble  groupe'  whose  arrival  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  was 
announced  by  Lord  Rockingham  on  the  23rd  January,  1750.  It  is 
inscribed  on  the  base:  Vin  Foggini/ Sail psit  Flo/rentinae/ 1749. 

Amongst  the  works  carved  by  Italian  sculptors  for  English 
patrons  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Vinccnzo  Foggini's  Samson  is 
unique  in  being  neither  an  imitation  of  the  antique  nor  an  original 
baroque  creation.  Were  it  not  signed  it  would  surely  provide  a 
singularly  difficult,  if  not  insoluble,  problem  of  dating  and  attri- 
bution. It  is,  in  fact,  a  pasticcio  of  the  only  two  modern  Italian 
sculptors  whose  genius  was  acknowledged  by  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  virtuoso:  Giovanni  Bologna  and  Michelangelo.  In  style 
it  closely  resembles  Giovanni  Bologna's  Samson  and  a  Philistine  (at 
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9.  'Germanicus.'  A  copy  of  an  antique  statue  by  Filippo  dellaValle,  exe- 
cuted at  Rome  c.1750.  10.  'Venus.'  A  copy  of  an  antique  statue  by  G.  B. 
Maini,  executed  at  Rome  c.1750.  II.  'Antinous.'  A  copy  of  an  antique 
statue  by  Bartolomeo  Cavaceppi,  executed  at  Rome  c.1750.  Three  pieces 
at  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire  and  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

12. 'Samson  slaying  two  Philistines.'  By  Vincenzo  Foggini,  executed  at 
Florence  in  1749.  At  Wentworth  Woodhouse  and  reproduced  by  courtesy 
of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 


Buckingham  House,  London,  between  1714  and  1762;  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  which  was  in  turn  derived  from 
a  model  by  Michelangelo  for  a  Samson  and  Two  Philistines.™ 
Small  bronze  reproductions  of  both  these  works  were  almost 
certainly  to  be  found  at  Florence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Vincenzo  Foggini  evolved  his  composition  by  an  ingenious 
combination  of  the  two  groups.  The  individual  figures  also 
derive  from  the  same  Michelangelo  and  Giovanni  Bologna 
groups,  one  of  Foggini's  Philistines  being  taken  from  Michel- 
angelo and  the  other  from  Giovanni  Bologna,  while  his  Samson 
derives  equally  from  both.  Fie  made  one  very  significant  con- 
cession to  contemporary  taste  however,  by  bringing  the  pose  of 
his  Samson  slightly  closer  to  that  of  the  central  figure  in  the 
Laocoon.  Although  it  may  be  thought  to  lack  the  vigour  of 
Giovanni  Bologna  (not  to  mention  Michelangelo),  Vincenzo 
Foggini's  Samson  is  no  mean  achievement.  The  anatomy  is 
correct,  the  arrangement  effective  and  the  carving  crisp  and 
lively.33 

Vincenzo  Foggini's  Samson  and  the  series  of  copies  after  the 
antique  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  bring  us  to  1750  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  relations  between  English  patrons 
and  Italian  sculptors.  The  demand  for  ancient  marbles — and  tin- 
prices  British  connoisseurs  were  prepared  to  pay  for  them — had 
risen  to  such  a  height  that  many  of  the  ablest  Roman  sculptors 
were  devoting  their  talents  exclusively  to  restoration.  It  is 
significant  that  Cavaceppi,  whose  Antinous  at  Wentworth 
Woodhouse  shows  him  to  have  been  a  sculptor  of  great  technical 
skill — at  least  the  equal  of  Filippo  della  Valle  or  Vincenzo  Foggini 
— should  never,  after  his  student  years,  have  essayed  an  original 
work.  And  the  large  private  collection  of  antique  statuary  which 
he  amassed  testifies  to  the  very  lucrative  nature  of  his  profession. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  dearth  of  good  original  sculptors  at  Rome 
m  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  passion  for  antiquity  created  the 
climate  tor  the  great  neo-classical  revival  in  the  second  half  of 
the  century. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  change  in  the  relations  between 
English  patrons  and  Italian  sculptors  began  to  take  place.  In  the 
late  1740's  Simon  Vierpyl  and  Joseph  Wilton,34  w  ho  w  on  the 
Pope's  Jubilee  gold  medal  in  1750,  went  to  work  in  Rome,  where 
they  subsisted  mainly  by  carving  copies  after  the  antique  tor 
English  grand  tourists.  These  first  swallows  were  soon  followed 
by  a  small  colony.  Nollekens  who  was  in  Rome  from  1760  to 
1770,  Banks  from  [772  to  1779  and  Hewetson  who  arrived 
before  1770  and  died  there  in  1799,  all  executed  original  works 
ni  .1  pronouncedly  neo-classical  style,  tar  in  advance  of  their 
Italian  contemporaries.  At  Florence,  Francis  Harwood  was 
carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  in  copies  of  antique  busts  throughout 
the  1760's.  As  Nollekens  remarked:  'there  is  F.H.  at  Florence  who 
is  knocking  the  marbil  about  like  feway  &  belive  he  as  got  more 
work  to  do  than  any  One  Sculptor  in  England'.  Meanwhile,  an 
increased  number  of  Italian  sculptors  had  gone  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  England,  notably  Giovanni  Battista  Capezzuoli  who 
accompanied  Wilton  in  [755,  Agostino  Carlini  who  went  in  the 
later  17SOS,  and  Giuseppe  Angellini,  Giuseppe  Ceracchi, 
Giovanni  Battista  Gianelli  and  Giovanni  Battista  Locatelli  w  ho 
travelled  thither  in  the  1770's.  At  this  period  England  presented  a 
tar  richer  field  ot  patronage  for  the  sculptor  than  Italy  and  it  is 
notable  that  Canova,  who  had  been  converted  to  the  neo-classical 
faith  by  Gavin  I  lamilton,  owed  some  of  his  first  commissions  to 
English  patrons.  'The  English  are  not  a  sculptural  nation'  says 
Dr.  Pevsner,  but  they  cannot  be  denied  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  Italian  sculpture  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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NOTES 

1  L.  Pascoli:  Vile  de'  Pitlori,  Sailtori .  .  .,  1736,  Vol.  II,  p.  49'-  The  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Mellini  to  which  Pasc  oli  refers  was  erected  in  [699.  It  consists  of  a  naturalistic  half 
figure  of  the  cardinal  flanked  by  busts  of  Pictro  and  Antonio  Millini  dressed  in 
armour  partly  swathed  in  baroque  drapery. 

2  Sec  R.  Gunnis:  Dictionary  of  British  Sculptors,  1953,  pp.  261,  287.  Lord  Exeter  died 
in  1700  and  his  wife  in  1703:  their  monument  was  set  up  by  William  Palmer  who 
probably  carved  tin  epitaph  and  some  of  the  architectural  details.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  inscription  dated  1  >.j  on  the  slab  beneath  the  two  figures  was  added  when 
the  monument  was  set  up.  According  to  S.  Lami:  Dictionnaire  des  Sculpteurs  cie 
I'licole  Francaise  <<<:<<  k  Rigne  de  Louis  XIV,  1906.  p.  383.  Monnot  also  executed 
a  statue  of  Andromeda  for  Lord  Exeter,  but  I  have  not  seen  this  work. 

3  The  bust  is  inscribed:  Franc.  Maratti  Patavinus  fecit  Roma.  Francesco  Maratti, 
whose  most  famous  work  is  his  monument  to  Carlo  Maratti,  the  painter  (to  whom 
he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  related)  was  in  Rome  by  1700  and  died  there  in 
about  1719.  Unfortunately  the  date  of  Lord  William  Cecil's  visit  to  Rome  is  not 
recorded. 

I  Quoted  by  F.  Saxl  and  R.  Wittkower:  British  Art  and  the  Mediterranean,  1948,  p.  68. 

5  A.  de  Montaiglon :  Correspondence  des  Directeurs  de  V Academic  de  France  a  Rome, 
1887,  Vol.  I,  p.  381. 

6  Christopher  Crowe  was  British  Consul  at  Leghorn  and  apears  to  have  been  a 
patron  of  arts  in  a  small  way.  Four  Venetian  views  painted  for  him  by  Luca 
Carlcvaris  and  a  portrait  of  him  by  Angelo  Trevisani  are  at  Kiplin  Hall  in  York- 
shire. 

7  This  letter  and  that  dated  10th  April,  1710,  are  printed  in  L.  Whistler:  The 
Imagination  ofVanbrugh,  1954,  p.  233-236.  The  statues  were  in  the  garden  of 'Sigr. 
Bracci'  but  this  cannot  be  the  sculptor  Pietro  Bracci.  As  the  Grand  Duke's  per- 
mission had  to  be  obtained  for  their  removal  it  seems  likely  that  they  were  antiques, 
though  the  drawing  of  their  proposed  arrangement  at  Blenheim  (op.  cit.  pi.  39) 
shows  works  of  a  contemporary  character. 

8  Presumably  Niccolo  Gabburri,  the  Florentine  dilettante  to  whose  MSS  biography 
of  artists  reference  is  made  below. 

9  This  is  presumably  Sir  Henry  Newton,  the  British  envoy  at  Florence  from  1704 
to  1709  who  remained  in  Florence  until  171 1.  He  was  a  notable  virtuoso. 

10  An  anonymous  life  of  Soldani  in  Serie  degli  Uomini  i  pin  Ulustri .  .  .  Florence, 
1775,  Vol.  XII,  p.  100,  refers  to  these  works:  'Lavoro  per  ll  Duca  di  Marlborouch 
quattro  Statue  grandi  di  bronzo  .  .  .'  J.  Dallaway,  in  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts,  1800, 
p.  391,  refers  to  them  in  his  account  of  sculpture  at  Blenheim. 

II  Gabburri,  in  his  MS  biography  of  Giovanni  Baratta  (Biblioteca  Nazionale, 
Florence,  Cod.  Pal.  1377-1380,  p.  1308)  states  that  the  sculptor  'Per  il  Duca  di 
Marlbourg  mando  in  Inghilterra  due  statue  maggiorc  del  naturale  che  una  figurata 

11  Valore  l'altra  la  Gloria.' 

12  This  is  probably  'Enrico  Davenans',  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  Domenico  Gabbiani 
in  1 72 1  which  appears  in  Bottari-Ticozzi :  Raccolta  di  Lettere,  1822,  Vol.  V,  p.  309. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  from  England  to  serve  the  Republic  of  Genoa  and  later  to 
have  held  some  position  in  the  Medici  court  at  Florence. 

13  The  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Chandos  quoted  in  this  section  are  preserved 
among  the  Chandos  papers  in  the  Huntington  Library,  California,  and  printed  by 
permission  of  the  trustees.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Carl  Winter  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  them,  for  supplying  much  information  about  Baratta's  statue  of 
Glory  (which  he  will  be  publishing  in  his  forthcoming  History  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum)  and  for  telling  me  of  its  history  between  1744  and  the  present  day.  It  was 
presented  to  Cambridge  University  in  1748  by  Peter  Burrell  and  placed  in  the 
Senate  House,  moved  to  the  Law  School  in  1812  and  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
in  1885.  The  statue  is  inscribed:  IOANNES  BARATTA  FECIT  FLORENTIAE 
A\'NO  MDCCXV.  The  companion  piece  seems  to  have  been  at  Ditton  Park  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  may  probably  be  identified  with  a  'beautiful  whole  length 
statue  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  character  of  Mars'  attributed  to 
Joseph  Baratta,  which  was  sold  at  Christie's  on  25th  April,  1804,  for  180  guineas; 
see  R.  Gunnis  op.  cit.  p.  40. 

14  This  and  the  other  letters  which  passed  between  Lord  Strafford  and  Christopher 
Crowe  are  quoted  from  the  Strafford  papers  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS. 
22,221,  ff.  259,  261,  263,  265;  and  (the  letter  from  Soldani)  Add.  MSS.  22,223,  f-H- 

15  The  Attritions,  copied  from  the  figure  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (Reichwein: 
Repertoire  de  la  Statuarie  Grecque  et  Romain,  1906,  I,  p.  161)  is  now  the  property  of 
J.  Hickman  Esq.,  of  Sion  House,  Clent,  to  whom  I  am  grateful  for  permission  to 
publish  this  work.  The  Ceres  (or  Juno)  copied  from  a  statue  in  the  Uffizi  (Reichwein 
1,  200)  and  the  Priestess  copied  from  a  statue  in  the  Pamphili  Collection  (Reichwein 
[,  447)  now  belong  to  P.  Benson  Esq.,  of  Chaddesley  Corbett.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  the  Apollo. 


16  According  to  Gabburri  (op.  cit.  p.  11 85)  these  were  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the 
Faun,  the  Wrestlers  and  the  Knife-whettcr  in  the  Uffizi.  The  copy  of  the  knife- 
whetter  is  now  at  Versailles. 

17  In  Aedes  Walpolianae,  compiled  in  1743  but  not  published  until  1747,  The 
Works  of  Horatio  Walpole,  1798,  Vol.  II,  p. 247. 

18  See:  H.  Walpole  op.  cit.  p.  265.  Dallaway,  op.  cit.  p.  192  says  that  the  busts  were  in 
bronze.  The  building  in  which  they  stood  was  pulled  down  in  1778.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley  for  information  about  the  sculpture 
at  Houghton  and  for  giving  me  permission  to  publish  her  Madonna  bust. 

19  op.  cit.  vol.  I,  p.  263.  Ugo  Donati  in  Artisti  Ticinesi  a  Roma,  1942,  p.  535,  says  that 
these  were  small  bronzes  but  they  may  equally  well  have  been  marble  copies  of 
whole  figures  or  of  their  heads  alone. 

20  See  R.  Salvini  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  1948,  p.  93. 

21  See  A.  Michaelis:  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain,  1882,  p.  309.  According  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  account  book  one  'Lucca  Corsi'  was  paid  'for  a  head  of  Diana  and 
for  his  assistance  in  buying  the  above  said  statue  26  cr.  8  p.'  on  30th  April  1 717. 
But  Matthew  Brettingham  stated  that  Camillo  Rusconi  was  responsible  for  the  new 
head.  It  seems  probable  that  Corsi  was  the  dealer  through  whose  hands  the  statue 
passed  and  who  commissioned  Rusconi  to  restore  it. 

22  Opere  di  Antonio  Raffaillo  Mengs,  1787,  p.  330. 

23  This  and  the  following  letters  which  passed  between  Lord  Rockingham  and  his 
son  are  quoted  from  the  Wentworth  Woodhouse  papers  (M.2.  Correspondence 
book, part  ii,  pp.  515,  518,531,  536,538)  by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  permission  to  publish  the  statues  at  Wentworth 
Woodhouse.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Miss  E.  F.  Casson  for  her  help  in  obtaining 
photographs.  Inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  the  statues  record  the  names  of  the 
sculptors.  Richard  Warner  in  A  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties,  1 802,  refers  to  the 
statues  as:  'A  Flora,  by  Philip  Valle,  Antinous,  a  naked  figure,  most  beautiful, 
particularly  the  hair,  by  Cavacippi,  Germanicus  a  naked  figure  represented  as 
declaiming,  by  Philip  Valle;  great  expression  in  the  face  and  hands.  Venus  Callipega, 
by  Maina,  delicate  and  graceful .  .  .' 

24  This  is  presumably  the  4th  Earl  of  Strafford  (son  of  the  3rd  Earl)  who  was  in 
Rome  1 740/ 1.  It  is  possible  that  the  statues  in  question  were  bought  on  this  occasion 
and  may  be  identified  with  those  formerly  in  the  Gallery  at  Wentworth  Castle,  in 
which  case  these  works  could  not,  of  course,  be  by  G.  B.  Foggini. 

25  These  are  copies  of  Apollo  and  the  Clapping  Faun  in  the  Uffizi  by  Simon  Vierpyl 
(both  signed  and  dated,  Rome  1751)  and  the  Venus  de  Medici  and  another  faun  by 
Joseph  Wilton. 

26  See  M.J.  Craig:  The  Volunteer  Earl,  1948,  p.  84. 

27  Gabburri  op.  cit.  p.  955,  states  that  Filippo  della  Valle  'Fece  il  Ritratto  del  Sig. 
Robinson  Inglese  in  marmo,  somegliantissimo  che  lo  mando  in  Inghilterra'.  This 
bust  may  have  been  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  of  Rokeby  who  was  in  Rome  in 
1 73 1  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  it. 

28  Plaster  casts  of  two  statues  of  'Germanicus'  were  in  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome  at  this  date. 

29  This  statue,  of  which  a  copy  was  also  made  for  Wentworth  Castle  (vid.  sup.), 
was  highly  regarded  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  its  fineness  of  carving.  The 
anonymous  author  of  Voyage  d'un  Amateur  des  Arts  (Amsterdam,  1783,  vol.  ii, 
p.  177)  remarks:  'Cette  execution  etonne  .  .  .  On  remarque  par  exemple,  si  Ton 
glisse  une  bande  de  papier  entre  les  genitoires  &  le  haut  des  cuisses,  qu'elles  en  sont 
si  finement  detachees,  que  le  morceau  de  papier  ne  s'en  echappe  point,  tant  cette 
separation  est  traitee  avec  finesse  &  legerete'.  It  is  now  thought  unlikely  that  this 
statue  was  intended  to  represent  Antinous. 

30  op.  cit.  p.  67. 

31  A  copy  of  an  antique  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaccppi  is  in  the  Villa  Ruffo  at  Rome ; 
see  E.  Lavagnino:  L' 'Arte  Moderna,  1956,  vol.  I,  p.  129. 

32  See  John  Pope-Hennessy :  Samson  and  a  Philistine,  1954. 

33  The  very  brief  note  on  Vincenzo  Foggini  in  Thieme  Becker  may  be  supplemented 
by  Gabburri's  unpublished  MS  biography  (op.  cit.  p.  2433).  'Imparo  prima  il 
disegno  da  Tommaso  Redi  poi  la  sculture  del  celebre  Gio.  Battista  Foggini  suo 
Padre.  Oltre  a  diverse  opere  fatte  in  Patria  fece  per  la  maesta  del  Re  di  Portogallo 
la  statua  colossale  in  marmo  dell.  Apostolo  S.  Jacopo  Minorc  nell'  anno  1731  per  la 
nuova  chiesa  di  Mafara  .  .  .  Nell'  anno  1736  fece  una  statua  che  si  vede  collocata 
al  nuove  sepolcrodel  famosissimo  Galileo  Galilei .  .  .  Vide  Roma  ma  per  pochissimo 
tempo,  a  cagione  della  morte  de  Padre.  Vive  ora  prosperamcnte  in  Patria  nel  1740, 
ed  e  uno  dei  maestri  dell'  Accademia  del  Nudo  Fiorentino  .  .  .'  He  also  carved  the 
monument  to  his  father,  with  a  portrait  bust,  in  the  Carmine  at  Florence  (see: 
Serie  degli  Uomine  i  pin  Ulustri,  Florence,  1775,  vol.  xii,  p.  74). 

34  The  following  information  about  British  sculptors  in  Italy  and  Italian  sculptors 
in  England  is  derived  from  R.  Gunnis  op.  cit. 
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Mr.  Kent,  Art  Dealer, 

and  the  Fra  Bartolommeo  Drawings 


TH  E  recent  sale  at  Sotheby's  of  forty-one  drawings  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  which  reached  the  astonishing  total  of 
-£100,985,  has  raised  some  interesting  problems  of  provenance 
involving  an  Englishman  named  Kent.  It  has  naturally  been 
assumed  that  this  collector  was  William  Kent  the  architect,  but 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  the  only  Englishman  of 
that  name  who  bought  and  collected  drawings  in  Italy  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  have,  in  fact,  some  record  of  another 
Kent,  active  as  an  art  dealer  in  Florence  and  Rome  in  the  late 
1750's,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  note  to  try  to  establish 
his  identity. 

The  forty-one  drawings  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  were  acquired 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century  by  the  well-known  Florentine 
virtuoso  Gabburn  who  had  them  bound  into  a  sheepskin  volume 
bearing  his  coat-of-arms  on  the  frontispiece.  The  Cavalicre 
Francesco  Maria  Niccolo  Gabburri  (1675-1742),  known  as  the 
Chevalier  Gadbury  to  his  English  friends,1  was  President  of  the 
Florentine  Academy,  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  all  the  cognoscenti  of  the  day,  including  Mariette,2  and 
amassed  a  famous  collection  of  drawings  which  was  inventoried 
in  1722. 3  According  to  Mariette,4  the  Gabburri  Collection  was 
bought  from  his  heirs  by  'un  Anglois  nomme  Kent,  en  17.  .  .' 
It  was  then  put  up  for  sale  in  London  but  did  not  have  'beaucoup 
de  faveur,  chose  assez  singuliere,'  remarked  Mariette,  'car  tout 
ce  qui  vicnt  d 'Italie  est  repute  bon  pour  les  Anglois'.  Mariette 
also  records  another  purchase  made  by  'un  Anglois  nomme 
Kent',  that  of  the  Luti  Collection.5  Since  William  Kent  the 
architect  had  been  a  pupil  of  Benedetto  Luti  in  the  i7io's  and  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Italy  in  the  1730's,  buying  works  of  art  for 
Lord  Burlington, G  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Luti  and  Gaburri 
Collections  were  sold  f.1730  and  that  it  was  William  Kent  the 
architect  who  bought  them.  In  fact,  however,  the  Luti  Collection 
was  not  sold  until  17597  (eleven  years  after  William  Kent's 
death),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Gabburri  Collection  was  not 
sold  until  after  Gabburri's  death  in  1742.  The  purchaser  cannot 
therefore  have  been  William  Kent  the  architect.  But  if  William 
Kent  did  not  buy  Luti's  and  Gabburri's  drawings,  who  was  the 
'Anglois  nomme  Kent'  mentioned  by  Mariette; 

The  longest  account  of  Kent  the  art-dealer  is  contained  in  an 
unpublished  letter  written  by  Richard  Dalton,  the  engraver  and 
antiquary,  to  Lord  Bute."  The  letter  is  dated  from  Florence  the 

1  See  Allan  Ramsay's  letter  to  Mariette  describing  his  visit  to  Gabburri  in  1736 
(Alistair  Smart:  The  Life  ami  Art  of  Allan  Ramsay  (1952)  p.  30  and  217).  Vertue  gives 
a  vivid  account  of  Gabburri,  (Walpole  Soc,  Vol.  XXII.  Vertue  III  pp.  1  54-s). 
See  also  Lugt's  supplement  to  his  Marques,  p.  424  No.  2992b). 
1  Bottari-Ticozzi  print  much  of  Gabburri's  correspondence  in  the  second  volume  of 
their  Raccolta  di  Lettere. 

:i  Printed  by  Gampori  in  Raccolta  di  Catahghi  ed  Inventari  inediti  (Modena  1X70) 
pp.  521-596. 

4  Abecedario  Vol.  II,  p.  275. 

5  ibid  Vol.  Ill,  p.  228.  This  also  was  bought  'pour  la  transporter  a  Londres'.  The 
Notices  of  Henry  Rcvcley,  published  in  1820,  mention  the  Luti  Collection  and  Kent 
as  follows  (pp.  x-xi):  'Benedetto  Luti  died  possessed  of  more  than  Fourteen 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Drawings;  which  were  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Kent,  and 
sold  in  England'.  Lugt  mentions  in  his  Repertoire  two  Luti  Collection  sales  in 
London  (No.  1126  of  20th  December,  1760,  and  No.  1255  of  8-1  Ith  December, 
1762). 

''•  Margaret  Jourdain:  The  Work  of  William  Kent  (1948)  p.  4°- 
"  Mariette  17).  cit.  loc.  cit. 

8  Bute  papers  at  Mount  Stuart  quoted  by  kind  permission  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 
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23rd  December  1758.  Dalton  writes:  'Although  Florence  has 
been  much  search'd  yet  (I)  have  been  able  to  pick  up  seven  choice- 
drawings  to  add  to  the  great  collection  I  hope  to  make.  Mr. 
Stosch's  collection  are  several  of  them  good,  but  more  very 
indifferent  and  many  names  given  to  them,  many  very  falsely 
ascribed  to  Raphael  and  other  great  names.  Another  collection 
and  very  large  in  point  of  Quantity  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Kent 
who  having  married  an  alderman's  daughter  with  a  large  fortune 
has  taken  it  in  his  head  to  turn  dealer  in  both  Pictures  and  Draw- 
ings, and  in  my  humble  opinion  as  he  has  not  the  least  genius  in 
that  way  will  pay  for  his  learning  in  the  end.  As  I  had  learnt  that 
this  collection  was  pickt  some  years  ago  and  supply'd  with  other 
volumes,  there  was  no  danger  of  their  (indecipherable)  me  about 
them  although  they  were  not  a  little  puff 'd  at  Florence  where  are 
great  masters  in  knowing  how  to  sell  a  collection  twice  over,  as 
the  Florentines  are  infinitely  more  refined  than  the  Lombards'. 
It  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  the  collection  'very  large  in  point  of 
Quantity'  which  had  been  'pickt  some  years  ago  and  supply'd 
with  other  volumes',  was  the  Gabburri  Collection,  particularly 
in  view  of  Mariette's  remark  that  'sa  collection  fut  trouvee  a  sa 
mort  plus  nombreuses  que  belle'.9  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
furtl  ler  mention  of  it  or  of  Mr.  Kent  the  art  dealer  in  Dalton's 
letters  to  Lord  Bute. 

Mr.  Kent  appears  to  have  had  some  dealings  with  Lord  Bute, 
however,  either  in  1758  or  later,  for  a  letter  addressed  to  'Mr. 
Kent,  Gentilhomme  Anglois'  at  Florence  horn  Philip  Stosch 
(dated  29th  September  1758)  is  preserved  among  the  Bute  papers 
at  Mount  Stuart.  This  letter  provides  no  further  information 
about  Kent,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  purchas- 
ing the  famous  Stosch  Collection  of  antique  coins  and  gems.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  we  hear  of  him  at  Rome,  again  in 
connection  with  Stosch,  to  whom  Winckelmann  wrote  (17th 
November  1759):  I  took  the  3  zecchins  I  asked  for  from  Mr. 
Kent'.  On  the  29th  March,  1760,  Winckelmann  told  Stosch 
that  he  had  dined  four  times  with  Kent  but  that  he  now  appeared 
to  be  avoiding  him,  and  on  the  14th  June  he  reported  Kent's 
sudden  departure  lor  Florence  on  account  of  his  wife's  insanity. 
Winckelmann  asked  Stosch  to  give  Kent  his  kind  regards  and  to 
remind  him  to  send  a  copy  of  Pope's  works  from  England.  At 
this  point  Kent  vanishes  from  the  Italian  scene  together,  no  doubt, 
with  the  large  collection  of  drawings  lie  had  bought  at  Florence. 10 

Although  our  information  about  Mr.  Kent  the  art  dealer  is  as 
vet  very  fragmentary  it  may  well  be  that  other  drawings  will 
come  to  light  which  can  be  traced  to  him  with  greater  certainty 
than  those  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  which  were  recently  sold  at 
Sotheby's." 

8  ibid.  Vol.  II,  p.  27s. 

10  Collected  edition  of  Winckelmann's  letters  (ed.  Rehin  &  Diepolder:  Berlin 
1952-57)  Vol.  II  pp.  4S,  54,  85,  90. 

11  I  have  been  able  to  trace  very  few  drawings  from  the  Gabburri  Collection. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum  contains  one  by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  and  two  by 
Carlo  Maratti  (sec  K.  T.  Parker:  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Drawings  m  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Vol.  II  (1956)  Nos.  N98,  901,  903.  Mr.  Denis  Mahon  has  very 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  Mariette  mentions  (Abeccdario  Vol.  I  pp.  63-65) 
several  engravings  by  Zocchi  after  drawings  by  Guercino  and  that  these  were  made 
at  the  behest  of  je  crois  M.  Kent".  A  number  of  plates  by  Zocchi  after  Guercino 
appear  in  the  catalogue  of  the  1762  Luti  sale,  together  with  the  original  drawings  by 
Guercino.  Mr.  Mahon  informs  me  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  draw- 
ings were  bought  by  Kent  from  the  ( 'asa  ( lennari  (i.e.  Guercino's  heirs)  at  Bologna. 
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Roman  Facades 

in  the  Eighteenth  Century 


DU  RI  N  G  the  past  few  years  eighteenth-century  Roman 
art  has  attracted  far  more  attention  than  in  the  past  and  a 
Batoni  or  a  Pannini,  or  even  a  Gavin  Hamilton  (a  Scot  yet  a 
Roman  resident)  have  their  champions.  However,  Roman 
architecture  of  this  period,  although  appreciated  by  a  handful  of 
specialists,  has  largely  been  overlooked  or  dismissed  as  of  small 
account. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  achievements  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  not  comparable  with  those  ot  the  two  previous 
centuries.  Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  then,  as  before, 
Roman  architecture  aroused  decided  interest,  as  is  attested  by 
the  records  of  innumerable  travellers,  of  whom  many  were 
exceedingly  knowledgeable  about  such  matters. 

Moreover,  the  visitor  to  Rome,  especially  it  endowed  with  a 
critical  sense  ,  was  faced  with  a  particularly  complex  problem— 
that  of  deciding  to  what  extent  the  buildings  that  greeted  him 
conformed  to  the  accepted  canons  of  good  taste,  as  then  under- 
stood. In  effect,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  (and  the  dilemma 
was  a  very  real  one)  if  the  architecture  then  being  built  in  Rome 
was  in  line  with  the  contemporary  efforts  in,  say,  France  or 
Austria,  or  whether  he  ought  to  dub  what  he  met  as  old  fashioned, 
bizarre  or  even  'Gothic'.  These  are  questions  which  to  some 
degree  still  face  any  student  of  the  period. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  connected  with  Rome's  archi- 
tecture is  to  discover  if  this  city  enjoyed  her  own  periods  of 
Regence  or  Rococo,  and  whether  she  evolved  variants  on  these 
styles.  If  not,  did  eighteenth-century  Rome  produce  its  own 
native  style — one  that  differed  in  any  marked  respects  from  those 
ruling  elsewhere  in  Europe? 

At  the  outset,  the  problem  of  defining  the  character  of  the 
Roman  style,  such  as  it  was,  hinges  to  some  extent  on  the  inter- 
pretation— which  is  never  an  easy  matter — of  such  terms  as 
Regence,  Rococo  and  Nco-Classicism.  All  the  same,  it  is  reason- 
ably clear  that  whereas  in,  say,  around  1730  certain  general 
characteristics  were  common  to  European  architecture,  certain 
fundamental  differences  also  existed.  And  some  of  these  distinctive 
variants  were  to  be  found  in  Rome. 

Again,  as  Professor  Elling  has  emphasised  in  his  excellent  study 
of  this  period's  architecture,  Rom.  Arkitekturens  Liv  1680- 1797 
(Copenhagen,  1956),  any  attempt  to  discern  the  emergence  of  a 
Rococo  in  Rome  demands  that  the  context  of  each  particular 
building  be  fitted  into  the  complex  of  the  city's  framework — 
each  building,  too,  must  be  studied  for  its  own  sake  and  only  then 
related  to  the  general  state  of  architectural  enterprise  at  that  time. 
To  maintain,  for  instance,  that  Roman  architecture  failed  to  yield 
a  decorative  style  simply  because  the  city  lacked  palaces  and 
churches  similar  to  those  in  France,  Germany  or  Austria  is  to  beg 
the  question. 

What  we  can,  and  indeed  must,  acknowledge,  is  that  in  Rome, 
a  city  with  a  very  special  background  and  position,  the  architect 
was  compelled  to  seek  a  compromise,  one  which  to  some  degree 
was  dictated  by  the  special  circumstances  and  tradition  of  the 
site.  In  this  respect,  the  nationality  and  background  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff  were  clearly  of  decisive  importance.  Each  Pope 
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favoured  his  own  countrymen,  summoning  to  Rome  Florentines, 
Venetians,  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans.  Tins  permanent  intro- 
duction of  fresh  blood  from  all  over  Italy  affected  all  types  of 
architecture,  sacred  and  secular  alike,  and  explains  the  working 
in  the  city  of  such  diverse  artists  as  Fuga,  Raguzzini,  Piranesi, 
and  Vanvitclli.  Yet  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  necessarily  entail  a 
stringent  artistic  dictatorship,  and  the  popular  Benedict  XIV, 
the  'Papa  Tabacone'  (No.  1)  was  compelled  to  accept  the  facade 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  and  Fuga's  porch  for  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  (No.  2:  top  right  in  No.  3),  though  in  his  view 
the  one  was  a  'porcheria  moderna',  while  the  other,  he  said,  made 
him  look  like  an  impresario. 

In  assessing  the  Roman  contribution  at  this  period,  one  must 
always  remember  the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  They  were  solemn  demonstrations  of  excellence  that 
were  overpowering  in  their  effect:  thus  the  architect  who  felt 
daunted  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  his  predecessors  could  be 
pardoned.  The  happiest  solutions  were,  as  a  consequence,  fre- 
quently realised  through  adherence  to  the  strong  local  tradition 
and  arose  from  a  judicious  pilfering  of  the  motifs  and  examples 
that  lay  everywhere  to  hand  in  the  buildings  of  Michelangelo, 
Borromini,  Bernini  and  many  others. 

In  Rome  the  main  sources  of  inspiration  were  firstly  local  and 
then  national:  Roman,  then  Italian.  How  could  it  have  been 
otherwise?  As  a  result  receptivity  to  foreign  influence  was 
strictly  limited,  and  is  still  a  matter  for  debate.  It  can  only 
occasionally  be  proven. 

It  is  just  possible,  for  example,  that  the  Place  Vendome  in 
Paris  may  have  meant  something  for  Salvi  when  he  enlarged  the 
Palazzo  Odeschalchi  in  1745,  and  that  the  rather  novel  approach 
practised  by  Raguzzini  or  Rauzzini,  a  native  of  Benevento  in 
Sicily,  might  have  stemmed,  as  Professor  Elling  suggests,  from 
his  knowledge  of  Austrian  architecture,  while  Gallilei's  stay  in 
England  and  Ireland  was  of  some  consequence  for  his  work  at  the 
Lateran  Basilica. 

Although  the  great  men  of  earlier  generations  gave  the  decisive 
stamp  to  Rome,  several  of  her  essential  characteristics  were 
added  in  the  eighteenth  century  (No.  3).  Think  only  of  the 
Spanish  steps,  the  Fontana  de  Trcvi,  the  Palazzo  dclla  Consulta, 
the  stables  of  the  Quirinalc,  the  Piazza  S.  Ignazio,  and  the  Palazzo 
Doria  Pamphili — there  is  more  than  enough  to  form  the  theme 
for  a  Roman  morning,  a  'promenade  Stcndhalicn'. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  century,  moreover,  several 
grandiose  schemes  were  proposed  for  the  revision  of  the  city's 
ground  plan.  These  were  projects  that  combined  a  delight  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic  with  a  profound  disregard  for  costs  and 
practicability.  The  will  to  produce  was  present,  only  the  means 
were  absent;  for  at  this  period  the  poverty  of  the  Papal  States 
hampered  large-scale  patronage.  It  was  this  that  forced  architects 
to  prove  their  mettle  on  paper  rather  than  in  stone.  Yet  although 
Fontana's  plan  (1690's)  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  quarter 
around  St.  Peter's  and  his  project  for  the  building  of  a  Church 
'nside  the  Colosseum  were  never  realised,  their  influence  was  far 
from  being  negligible. 
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4.  'The  Piazza  Navona,  Rome,  30th  November,  1730'. 
By  G.  P.  Pannini.  The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

5.  'The  Spanish  Steps'.  By  Bernardo  Bellotto.  In  an  Italian 
private  collection. 

6.  'The  Ripetta'.  Attributed  to  Vanvitelli.  The  Rouen  Museum. 

7.  'Piazza  del  Popolo,  Rome'.  By  G.  P.  Pannini.  In  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew,  London. 

8.  'The  Quirinale'.  By  Vanvitelli,  one  of  a  pair.  In  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed. 

9.  'Pope  Benedict  XIV  receives  King  Charles  III  of  Naples  in  the 
Caffe  House  built  by  Fuga'.  By  G.  P.  Pannini.  National  Museum, 
Naples. 


Fortunately  the  many  temporary  decorations  required  for 
church  festivities,  ducal  celebrations  and  Royal  entries  provided 
the  architect  with  an  effective  if  transient  outlet  for  his  fantasy. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  upheaval  caused  on  such  occasions 
was  the  fete  given  by  the  French  Ambassador,  Cardinal  de 
Polignac,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  which  was  so 
splendidly  depicted  by  Pannini  (No.  4).  Frequently  the  piazze 
and  streets  would  come  alive  with  triumphal  arches,  mountains, 
obelisks  and  allegorical  figures  or  all  types.  Perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  festival  was  the  annual  'Chinca'  (hackney)  celebration 
for  which  the  decorations  designed  by  the  leading  architects  of  the 
time  are  preserved  in  the  form  of  engravings.  For  the  celebration, 
the  square,  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli,  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
was  transformed  into  a  theatre  or  pleasure  garden,  with  spitting 
fireworks  and  symbolical  decorations. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  some 
sixty  years  earlier,  Carlo  Fontana  had  revolutionised  the  Italian 
as  well  as  the  European  theatre  with  his  Teatro  Tordinone,  a 
public  theatre  which  possessed  boxes  and  a  stage  complete  with 
properties.  In  fact,  the  architect's  additional  role  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  stage  designer  may  well  explain  some  of  the 
predominant  features  of  Roman  and  Italian  architecture  in 
general. 

The  consequence  of  this  fruitful  collaboration  is  most  apparent 
in  the  form  taken  by  the  Roman  square — the  backcloth  to  an 
existence  lived  in  the  open.  In  a  typical  French  square  the 
attention  is  held  by  a  centrepiece  in  the  shape  of  a  statue  or 
column  which  creates  a  static  fixed  point  from  which  the  streets 
radiate.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  squares 
which  are  cither  triangular,  oval,  or  based  on  some  complex 
geometrical  design,  are  full  of  movement.  They  lead  the  eye 
either  towards  a  proscenium  consisting  of  a  church,  palace,  or 
fountain,  or  111  pursuit  of  some  remote  perspective  pinned  down 
by  an  obelisk. 

The  most  exciting  of  such  vistas,  for  all  its  incongruities,  is  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  then,  as  now,  the  heart  of  a  quarter  frequented 
by  artists  and  tourists.  It  was  here,  for  instance,  that  the  English 
painters — a  Richard  Wilson  or  a  Thomas  (ones — collected  their 
mail  from  the  Caffe  Inglese  (decorated  in  the  Egyptian  taste  by 
Piranesi).  Here,  too,  De  Brosses,  ever  observant,  descended  at 
the  Monte  d'Oro. 

The  square  itself  had  been  decorated  with  the  Barcaccia 
fountain  by  Pietro  Bernini,  the  father  of  Gianlorenzo,  in  1627-29. 
Though  of  an  unprecedented  shape,  the  fountain  designed  to  act 
as  a  point  de  uue  for  the  Via  Condotti  was  not  properly  linked 
with  its  setting — or  anchored,  perhaps  one  should  say — until  the 
Spanish  steps,  the  beautiful  scalinate  which  can  be  seen  in  a 
painting  by  Bernardo  Bellotto  in  an  Italian  private  collection 
(No.  5:  centre  left  in  No.  3)  were  added  in  1723.  These  are  now 
known  to  be  based  on  a  design  by  Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  although 
the  actual  execution  was  due  to  F.  de  Sanctis.  It  may  well  have 
been  Alessandro  Specchi  who  was  responsible  tor  the  one 
important  deviation  from  Bernini's  project — the  broken  line 
of  the  steps  themselves.  For  Specchi,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
rejected  plan  for  the  stairs,  had  used  the  same  motif  for  the  steps 
of  the  Ripetta,  1703-1704,  now  alas  no  more  (No.  6).  This 
charming  little  harbour  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Condotti  had  as  a 
backcloth  the  Church  of  S.  Girolamo,  and  thus  achieved  a 
monumentality  at  variance  with  the  true  guardian  of  the  port— 
the  custom  house,  disconcertingly  placed  on  one  side. 

This  same  theatrical  quality  may  be  observed  in  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  unusual  creation  in  Rome  of  the  [720's— 
Raguzzini's  square  in  front  of  the  Chicsa  di  S.  Ignazio.  That  this 
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io.  'View  of  the  Forum,  Rome'.  By  B.  Bellotto. 
From  the  Paxton  Hall  Collection  and  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Ivens. 

i  i.  '  The  Fontana  di  Trevi'.  School  of  Pannini. 
Formerly  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Knoedler. 


aspect  of  the  square  was  appreciated  by  Raguzzini's  con- 
temporaries is  clear  from  Vasi's  annotation  to  His  print  after  it — 
/  Casamenti  die  formano  Teatro  avanti  la  Chicsa  di  S  Ignazio.  This 
fascinating  construction,  with  its  concavities,  is  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  daring  solutions  propounded  during  the  century,  and 
the  eye  is  enchanted  by  the  geometrical  pattern  composed  of 
interrelated  ellipses.  Of  all  the  vistas  mounted  in  Rome  during 
the  period,  this  is  closest  to  the  witty  and  spirited  edifices 
associated  with  the  Rococo.  Yet  the  difference  is  striking  all  the 
same:  since  whereas  the  French  or  Austrian  Rococo  presents  a 
decorated  surface,  the  nearest  Roman  equivalent  relies  for  its 
effect  on  an  interplay  of  pure  shapes — a  theatrical  setting— 
which  requires  a  parade  of  figures  to  divulge  its  final  quality. 

Figures  themselves,  moreover,  are  ever  present  in  Rome.  The 
exciting  and  dramatic  atmosphere  of  the  streets  and  piazzc  (the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  or  Quirinale:  Nos.  3,  7  and  X)  is  one  of  those 
aspects  of  Roman  life  invariably  noted  by  the  visitor.  How  right 
they  were  to  be  dazzled  by  the  succession  of  sights  that  were 
constantly  presented:  Church  Festivals  of  all  sorts,  the  dailv 
Corso  (the  afternoon  promenade  by  coach  up  and  down  the 
Corso),  the  Grand  Conversazioni  given  by  the  Princes  and 
Cardinals  (where  as  many  as  3,000  people  were  entertained)  and 
the  everlasting  throng  of  pilgrims. 

A  concern  for  personal  magnificence  as  opposed  to  personal 
comfort  was  typical  not  only  of  Roman  life  but  of  the  city's 
palaces.  Characteristically  Roman,  too,  was  the  contrast  afforded 
between  the  austere  facade,  a  majestic  courtyard  and  a  grand 
staircase  followed  by  as  many  ante-rooms  as  possible  and  then 
the  anonymity  of  the  private  apartments.  The  general  concern 
to  'far  figura'  expressed  itself  not  in  terms  of  an  intimate  salon 
and  a  good  table  (so  typical  of  French  life  at  this  period)  but  in 
huge  receptions  held  in  vast  galleries  and  in  a  retinue  of  domestics 
and  horses.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  bedazzlement  of  one's 
fellows  was  to  be  encompassed  by  the  erection  of  great  and 
monumental  architecture — as  De  Brosses,  himself  a  gourmet, 
reluctantly  remarks,  'une  belle  colonne  cannalee  vaut  bien  une 
bonne  gelinotte'. 

Yet  as  far  as  concerns  the  palaces  and  buildings,  few  innovations 
occurred  from  the  turn  of  the  century  until  the  1730's.  A  change 
came  when  Pope  Clement  XII  was  elected  to  the  Papal  throne. 


Under  his  regime,  the  Treasury  was  reinforced  by  a  lottery  and 
fresh  building  projects  proliferated.  Many  churches  were 
restored  and  provided  with  new  facades  and  the  Corsini,  the 
Colonna  and  the  Pamphili  all  expanded  and  modernised  their 
palaces. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider  the  house 
as  an  entity,  separated  from  its  neighbours  in  the  street.  This  was 
secured  by  emphasising  the  corners  by  means  of  concavities  or 
convexities  often  flanked  by  tall  thin  pilasters  without  pro- 
nounced capitals,  as  in  the  Palazzo  de  Carolis  (the  home  of 
Cardinal  de  Bernis),  or  the  Palazzo  Doria  Pamphili.  Alternatively, 
the  same  effects  were  secured  with  the  aid  of  exaggerated  corner 
corniches,  as  in  the  Palazzo  Santacroce. 

Several  of  the  main  eighteenth-century  palaces  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  a  richness  of  the  surface.  Thus  free-standing 
columns  flank  the  porch,  grand  pilasters  stretch  the  height  of  the 
building,  small  columns  and  lively  passages  of  ornamentation 
frame  the  windows,  while  balustrades  occur  on  the  roof  and  in 
front  of  the  windows.  The  concept  of  the  free  column  porch  had 
been  given  currency  by  Fontana,  while  the  Palazzo  Mancini 
(1689)  is  an  early  example  of  a  facade  with  a  window  balustrade 
and  balconies.  Borromini's  designs  for  window  gables  were 
adapted  by  several  of  his  successors  (as  for  instance  at  the  Palazzo 
Dona  Pamphili).  Again  his  practice  of  separating  the  top  story  by 
placing  the  main  corniche  below  it  (as  Michelangelo  did  in 
St.  Peter's)  was  followed  by  many  eighteenth-century  architects 
— Specchi,  for  example,  in  the  Quirinale  stables.  Another  survival 
from  the  past  was  the  linking  together  of  the  top  mezzanine 
windows,  so  effectively  employed  at  the  Palazzo  Madama  and 
the  Palazzo  Asti  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  motive  was 
used  with  considerable  effect  by  Valvassori  111  the  Palazzo  Doria 
Pamphili  and  in  the  Palazzo  Gentile. 

On  analysis  one  finds  that  rustication  and  the  use  of  salients— 
both  of  which  were  favoured  at  this  period — were  by  no  means 
novelties,  as  they  occur  in  Bernini's  project  for  the  Louvre  and 
elsewhere.  However,  they  were  to  win  increasing  popularity 
during  the  century  and,  as  far  as  concerns  rustication,  a  preference 
hown  for  the  suppression  of  vertical  lines  in  favour  of 
horizontal  ones.  This  type  of  facing  can  be  found  in  the  Palazzo 
Ruspoli  behind  the  ground-floor  centre  window,  an  emphasis 
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required  in  the  absence  of  a  central  porch  leading  onto  the  Corso 
while  the  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Doria  Pamphili  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  means  of  two  large  rusticated  endosse  pilasters  and  a 
narrow  middle  panel  of  rustication  stretching  the  whole  height 
ot  the  house. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  his  final  project 
for  the  Palazzo  della  Consulta,  Fuga  replaced  the  thin  Florentine 
type  of  rustication,  such  as  he  had  employed  at  the  Palazzino  delle 
Cifre,  with  the  horizontally-lined  type.  This  can  also  be  seen  in 
his  alterations  for  the  Palazzo  Corsini.  Arch  windows  in  simple 
frames,  so  rare  in  Rome  yet  popular  elsewhere  in  Europe,  were 
used  with  great  effect  by  Fuga,  first  for  the  staircase  at  the 
Palazzo  della  Consulta  and  then  at  the  Palazzo  Corsini. 

In  considering  the  facades  of  the  Roman  palaces  in  general, 
one  fact  is  striking:  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  two 
contrasting  approaches  which  all  the  same  are  occasionally  used 
in  the  same  edifice.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  find  an  attempted 
modernity  that  is  secured  by  means  of  an  exaggerated  use  ot 
picturesque  and  ornamental  details  taken  from  different  periods 
and  detached  from  their  structural  context:  on  the  other,  a  true 
modernity  which  arises  from  a  lighter  and  more  linear  concept 
of  the  facade  achieved  through  the  use  of  a  simple  window 
ornamentation  and  low-relief  for  pilasters  and  corniches.  If 
Valvassori  was  to  oscillate  between  the  two  positions,  Raguzzini, 
who  emerges  as  one  of  the  most  notable  and  interesting  architects 
of  the  period  (as  Professor  Elling  has  so  sympathetically  shown 
in  his  book)  plumped  for  the  latter.  Moreover,  this  new  attitude 
was  shared  by  Fuga  as  a  draughtsman  and  on  occasion  in  his  actual 
buildings.  Compare,  for  example,  his  Caffe  House  at  the  Quirinalc 
(No.  o;  bottom  and  extreme  right,  No.  3). 

The  conflict  between  old  and  new  was  as  apparent  with 
ecclesiastical  as  with  secular  architecture.  The  majority  of  the 
new  Church  facades  raised  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
were  based  on  such  traditional  prototypes  as  the  classical  1  cmplc 
front,  the  type  associated  with  ll  Gesu,  or  the  two-storied 
screen-like  front.  And  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  great 
church  architects  of  the  previous  century — Borromini,  Bernini 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona — would  at  times  inspire  as  well  as 
dispirit  their  successors. 

In  fact,  few  facades  were  fundamentally  original.  Even  the 


facade  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (1732-37)  (top,  extreme  right, 
No.  3),  one  of  the  most  successful  and  individual  efforts  of  the 
age,  was  couched  in  the  spirit  of  Michelangelo,  Maderno  and 
Pietro  da  Cortona  (not  to  overlook  Fuga's  rejected  project  for 
the  building).  However,  one  is  impressed  by  Gallilei's  deter- 
mination to  strike  out  on  his  own — a  determination  vented  in 
the  vast  dimensions  of  his  columns  and  pilasters  and  the  bold 
statues  on  the  parapet.  One  wonders  if  this  immense  scale  in  any 
way  suggests  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  Roman 
architecture  and  of  the  right  route  to  pursue. 

That  architecture  was  losing  its  impetus,  and  was  possiblv 
relying  on  grandiose  statements  to  see  it  through,  was  evident  in 
Gregorini's  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (1741-44).  Here  one  is 
struck  by  the  emptiness  that  can  arise  when  such  a  charming 
motif  as  the  curvilinear  facade  which  had  been  used  with  such 
success  half  a  century  earlier  by  Fontana  in  S.  Marcello  (and  by 
subsequent  architects)  is  blown  up  to  heroic  dimensions.  Or 
should  we  say  that  S.  Croce  can  be  considered  as  an  expression  ot 
that  curious  romantic  passion  tor  the  gigantic  (a  latter  day 
mannerism)  which  appeared  111  Rome  and  ot  which  the  ramifica- 
tions still  await  examination. 

Yet  how  do  we  account  for  the  lack  ot  a  powerful  Neo- 
classical movement  in  architecture,  all  the  more  so  as  in  painting 
(and  interior  decoration,  too)  such  principles  were  to  flourish: 
It  may  well  have  been  that  the  particular  nature  of  the  city 
combined  with  economical  hardship  hampered  the  emergence  of 
such  a  trend.  For  the  Roman  was  surrounded  by  the  ever-present 
heritage  of  the  antique — as  can  be  seen  in  Bellotto's  I  '/Vie  of  the 
Forum  (No.  10) — so  that  familiarity  deadened  his  appetite  for 
adventure  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  classical  motives  ever  since 
the  Renaissance  had  been  so  inexorably  entwined  into  everyday 
architecture  that  a  rediscovery  was  difficult. 

In  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  1730-62  (Nos.  3  and  11),  which  was 
designed  by  Salvi  and  finished  after  his  death  by  Pannini,  one 
can  observe  how  the  inspiration  ot  the  antique  was  lively  and 
decorative  rather  than  overpowering,  as  the  central  background 
of  this,  Rome's  most  popular  fountain,  is  found  to  be  adapted 
from  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  Yet  the  figures  are  true  children 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  all  their  natural  vivacity. 
Consider  also  Piranesi.  In  his  prints  he  conjured  up  a  magnificent 
and  stupendous  vision  ot  ruins,  and  even  shaved  Bernini's 
towers  off  the  Pantheon.  Yet  when  he  came  to  undertake  practical 
work,  what  was  the  result;  I  lis  facade  tor  the  Chiesa  S.  M.  del 
Priorato  demonstrates  his  inability  to  fuse  his  knowledge  ot 
details  into  a  viable  style.  Nor  was  he  the  onlv  Roman  who 
failed  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  the  new  movement. 

Another  relevant  case  (all  the  more  astonishing  considering  the 
personalities  involved)  is  the  Villa  Albani,  which  was  built  by 
Cardinal  Albani  in  collaboration  with  Winckelmann  111  1755  f"or 
the  purpose  ot  housing  the  Cardinal's  collection  of  antiquities. 
One  would  have  expected  a  text-book  illustration  ot  Neo- 
classical taste.  The  result,  however,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  classical  architecture,  its  main  features  being  derived  from 
Michelangelo's  Capitoline  Palaces.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
tradiction betw  een  aims  and  results,  the  great  archaeologist  and 
high  priest  of  the  revival  considered  that  the  Casino  was  the  most 
remarkable  building  in  Rome,  St.  Peter's  only  excepted.  Thirty 
wars  later,  however,  it  was  dismissed  as  Baroque  and  impure. 
I  low  much  easier  tor  the  foreign  architect  bred  on  theoretical 
treatises  and  prints  to  participate  in  the  enthusiastic  rediscovery  ot 
the  antique  and  to  create  a  true  style — that  Neo-classicism  which, 
it  it  swept  Europe,  yet  never  succeeded  as  a  rival  to  the  past  in 
Rome. 


The  Grand  Tour  and  tl 


ON  May  23rd  an  exhibition,  Eighteenth-Century  Italy  and  the 
Grand  Tour,  is  being  opened  by  Norwich  Castle  Museum 
to  coincide  with  the  Triennial  Musical  Festival  in  that  city. 
Approximately  eighty  paintings  and  drawings  have  been  selected 
from  various  sources  by  Mr.  Francis  Hawcroft,  Deputy  Curator 
and  Keeper  of  Art  at  the  museum,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Brinsley 
Ford.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
will  remain  on  show  until  July  20th. 

In  planning  this  exhibition  the  organisers  have  sought  to 
illustrate  an  important  aspect  of  eighteenth-century  taste  and 
culture.  Most  English  noblemen  were  sent  to  the  Continent  in 
their  youth  and,  remaining  there  in  many  cases  for  several  years, 
visited  sites  of  antiquity  and  architectural  prominence,  and 
collected  paintings,  marbles  and  objets  d'art  to  furnish  their 
ancestral  homes.  In  addition  to  the  young  dilettanti,  promising 
artists  and  architects  of  the  day  went  also  to  Italy  in  order  to 
pursue  or  complete  their  studies  there. 

Rome,  Florence  and  Venice  were  the  principal  centres  where 
tourists  and  artists  foregathered,  though  expeditions  were  made 
to  all  parts  of  Italy:  south  to  study  the  remains  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii;  inland  to  view  the  falls  of  Tivoli  and  Tcrni. 

One  aspect  of  the  Norwich  exhibition  will  be  portraiture. 
Invariably  the  Grand  Tourists  commissioned  portraits  of  them- 
selves while  in  Italy,  and  the  artists  who  painted  them  included 
Francesco  Trevisani,  Pompeo  Batoni,  and  Nathaniel  Dance  in 
Rome,  Thomas  Patch  in  Florence  and  Rosalba  Carriera  in 
Venice.  Among  the  portraits  to  be  shown  is  the  distinguished 
Batoni  (from  Holkham)  of  young  Thomas  William  Coke, 
1st  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  second  creation,  who  was  painted  in 
Rome  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  in  1774.  A 
Batoni  group,  The  17th  Lord  Dacre  with  his  Wije  and  Daughter 
(Sir  Richard  Barrett-Lcnnard  Collection),  will  also  be  on  loan. 

Italian  landscape  will  be  represented  by  the  work  of  Canaletto, 
Guardi,  Pannini,  Wilson,  Patch  and  many  of  the  English  water- 
colourists  visiting  Italy.  Some  of  these  are  topographical  views  of 
the  principal  towns,  others  'capricci'  of  Venetian  lagoons  or 
Roman  architecture. 

Many  of  the  pictures  will  come  from  Norfolk  houses  whose 
collections  have  strong  associations  with  the  Grand  Tour. 
Holkham  is  particularly  rich  in  such  material  due  to  the  exertions 
of  its  builder,  Thomas  Coke,  1st  Earl  of  Leicester,  friend  of 
Burlington  and  Kent.  Returning  from  his  travels  in  1718  he 
brought  back  a  vast  collection,  destined  to  be  housed  in  the 
palatial  setting  of  Holkham.  William  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
collected  Roman  views  by  G.  B.  Busiri,  Horace  Walpolc  was 
painted  by  Rosalba  and  later  acquired  two  Florentine  scenes  by 
Patch,  and  Thomas  Blofeld  of  Hoveton  amassed  a  large  number 
of  eighteenth-century  watercolours  and  earlier  drawings. 

Her  Majesty  The  Queen  has  graciously  consented  to  lend  a 
number  of  paintings  and  drawings,  which  were  purchased  for 
the  Royal  Collection  by  George  III  from  Consul  Smith  of  Venice 
in  1762.  These  will  include  Canaletto's  view  of  the  Colosseum 
(from  Hampton  Court)  and  two  gouache  landscapes  by  Marco 
Ricci.  Also  on  loan  from  the  Royal  Collection  will  be  two  of  a 
set  of  drawings  by  David  Allan:  The  Arrival  of  a  young  Traveller 
and  his  Suite  during  Carnival  in  Piazza  de'Spagna,  Rome  and  The 
Romans  Polite  to  Strangers,  Palazzo  Ruspoli  al  Corso,  Rome, 


1.  English  School,  mid-eighteenth-century.  'A  Group  of  English- 
men in  Rome.'  Oil  on  canvas,  35  X  52  in.  Collection  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ionidcs.  This  well-known  portrait  group  has  been  attributed  both  to 
Nathaniel  Dance,  who  was  in  Rome  1754-65,  and,  by  Denys  Sutton,  to 
James  Russel,  who  died  there  in  1763.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  an  article  on  'The 
Roman  Caricatures  of  Reynolds'  (Country  Life  Annual,  1956)  has  also 
identified  the  figures.  These  include  Lord  Charlemont  (second  from  left) 
and  Sir  Charles  Turner  (extreme  right),  both  of  whom  appear  in  caricatures 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  in  Rome  c.  175 1.  The  figures  here  are 
treated  in  a  more  serious  vein  and  are  seen  conversing  with  friends  close 
to  the  Colosseum  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
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3.  Gaspar  van  Wittel,  called  Vanvitelli  or  Occhiali  (1674- 
1736).  'St.  Peter's  Square,  Rome.'  Oil  on  canvas,  22]  43^ 
in.  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Thomas  Coke.  1st  Earl  of 
Leicester  (1697-1759)  acquired  a  large  collection  of  paintings 
during  his  stay  on  the  Continent,  1712-1718,  and  purchased 
works  from  Conca,  Luti,  Solimena  and  other  artists  of  the  clay. 
This  collection  at  Holkham,  the  Palladian  mansion  built  by 
Coke  after  his  return  from  the  Grand  Tour,  includes  a  series  of 
Italian  views  by  Vanvitelli,  to  which  'St.  Peter's  Square'  belongs. 
The  scene  shows  several  travellers'  coaches  passing  Bernini's 
Collonades  on  their  way  to  the  Cathedral. 

4.  David  Allan  (1744-1796).  'The  Arrival  of  a  Young 
Traveller  and  his  Suite  during  Carnival,  in  Piazza  de' 
Spagna,  Rome.' Pen  and  brown  wash  over  pencil,  1 54  •  2ijin. 
Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
The  Scottish  painter,  David  Allan,  went  to  Rome  in  1764  for 
some  years  and  during  his  stay  made  a  series  of  drawings  depicting 


5.  John  Robert  Cozens  (1752- 
I797)-  'View  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Colonna  Palace,  Rome.'  Water- 
colour,  io{  x  14!  in.  Collection  of 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart. 
The  view  shows  the  rums  of  the 
Serapeum  and,  in  the  background, 
the  Capitoline  tower  and  the  dome  of 
S.  Maria  di  Lorcto.  Cozens  was  in 
Italy  1776-79  and  again  1782-83,  the 
second  journey  being  in  company 
with  William  Beckford.  He  was  in 
Rome  on  several  occasions  during 
both  tours,  and  made  many  drawings 
ot  villas  and  gardens  in  and  around 
the  city. 


life  in  the  city  at  Carnival  time.  Ten  of  these  were  acquired  by 
the  Prince  Regent  for  the  Royal  Collection  in  1812  and  are  now 
at  Windsor  Castle.  Other  subjects  in  the  set  include  the  Horse 
Race  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  Musicians  at  the  Column  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

2.  Francesco  Trevisani  (1656-1746).  'William  Sheldon  in 
Rome.'  Oil  on  canvas,  49  x  39!  in.  Collection  of  Major 
Charles  Fellowes.  William  Sheldon  was  painted  at  Rome  111 
1737.  The  portrait  has  been  attributed  to  Trevisani  as  the  pose  of 
the  figure  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  'Henry  3rd  Duke  ot 
Beaufort'  at  Badminton  and  the  hands  invite  comparison  with 
those  in  other  paintings  by  the  same  artist.  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Castel  S.  Angelo  appear  on  the  left  side  and  the  sitter's  right  hand 
is  resting  on  two  volumes,  'Roma  Moderna'  and  'Roma  Antica'. 
This  and  other  Sheldon  family  portraits  came  to  Shotesham  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  through  the  marriage  of  Robert 
Fellowes  with  Jane  Louisa  Sheldon. 
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6.  Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi  (1720-1778).  'Architectural  Capriccio.' 

Sepia  wash,  1 S .J  24  in.  Collection  of  T.  R.  C.  Blofeld,  Esq.  The  drawing 
is  signed  and  dated  31  December,  1769,  and  an  inscription  on  the  back 
states  that  it  was  'drawn  in  Rome  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  Windham 
Esqr.'  As  Windham,  himself  an  amateur  artist,  lived  at  Earsham,  Norfolk, 
it  seems  possible  that  the  drawing  passed  direct  from  him  to  Thomas 
Blofeld  of  Hoveton  in  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several 
drawings  by  Windham,  as  well  as  the  Piranesi,  appear  in  an  inventory  of 
the  Collection  at  Hoveton  c.  1800.  This  architectural  fantasy  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  artist's  dramatic  style. 

7.  Thomas  Patch  (1725-1782).  'John  Ker,  Third  Duke  of  Roxburghe.' 

Oil  on  canvas,  25I  X  20\  in.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 
John,  3rd  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the  celebrated  book  collector,  was  born  in 
1740  and  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1755.  This  caricature  of  him  by  Thomas 
Patch  was  painted  about  five  years  later,  in  Florence,  and  a  view  of  the 
Duomo  and  Campanile  appears  in  the  background.  By  1747  Patch  had 
settled  in  Rome  where  he  worked  for  a  time  in  the  studio  of  Claude- 
Joseph  Vernet.  But  towards  the  end  of  1755  he  was  ordered  by  the  Vatican 
to  leave  the  city.  He  settled  in  Florence  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  there 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Horace  Mann. 


8.  William  Marlow  (1740-1813).  'The  Duomo  and  Campanile, 
Florence.'  Pen  and  watercolour,  13  J  x  20|  in.  Collection  of  T.  R.  C. 
Blofeld,  Esq.  The  title  of  the  drawing  and  the  artist's  name  are  inscribed 
on  the  back.  It  was  probably  acquired  by  the  same  Thomas  Blofeld  who 
bought  the  Piranesi  as  it  also  appears  in  the  Hoveton  inventory  off.  1800. 
Marlow  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  1765-68  and  there  is  another  water- 
colour  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  Blofeld  collection,  'The  Amphitheatre 
at  Nimes.' 


9.  John  Runciman  (1744-1768).  'Self  Portrait.'  Oil  on  canvas,  26|  x 
21  i  in.  Collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  on  loan  to  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh.  By  kind  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland. 

In  1766  the  Scottish  painter,  John  Runciman,  left  for  Rome  with  his 
brother,  Alexander,  also  an  artist.  This  self-portrait  is  dated  1767  on  the 
reverse  and  the  Michelangelo  figure  of  Day  from  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  de 
Medici  suggests  that  the  artist  painted  it  in  Florence.  Runciman  is  believed 
to  have  taken  his  life  at  Naples  in  the  following  year,  and  little  of  his  work 
has  survived. 


10.  Antonio  Canale  called  Cana- 
letto  (1697-1768).  'View  of  the 
Rialto   Bridge,  Venice.'   Oil  on 

copper,  18  x  242  in.  Collection  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
pair  to  this  picture  shows  a  view  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  looking 
from  the  Campo  S.  Vio  towards  the 
tower  ot  the  Dogana  in  the  distance. 
These  two  Venetian  views  can  be 
dated  on  style  c.  1730,  so  were 
acquired  tor  Holkham  sometime 
after  Thomas  Coke's  Grand  Tour  of 
1712-18. 
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12.  Claude  Joseph  Vernet  (1714-1789). 
'An  Italian  Sea-Port  on  a  Hazy 
Morning.'  Oil  on  canvas,  20J  x  40^  in. 
Collection  of  R.  W.  Ketton-Cremer, 
Esq.  Vernet  was  in  Rome  1734-52,  but 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  as  to  whether 
William  Windham  acquired  the  picture 
there  in  1739-40  or  after  his  return  from 
the  Grand  Tour.  It  is  listed  in  the  1764 
inventory  of  pictures  at  Felbrigg  Hall. 
The  artist  was  much  influenced  by  the 
harbour  scenes  of  Claude  and  many  of 
his  atmospheric  effects  anticipate  the 
romantic  landscape  paintings  ot  the 
nineteenth  century. 


1 2 


11.  Francesco  Guardi  (1712-1793).  'Island  Capriccio.'  Oil  on 

canvas,  10J  X  135  in.  Collection  of  G.  Baron  Ash,  Esq.  The  scene  is 
related  to  a  drawing  illustrated  (plate  69)  in  J.  Byam  Shaw's  'The 
Drawings  of  Francesco  Guardi',  and  there  are  several  'capriccio' 
paintings  similar  in  composition.  In  these  romantic  capricci,  which 
date  from  the  later  part  of  his  life,  Guardi  is  at  his  most  lyrical.  They 
differ  from  the  topographical  views  of  Venice,  being  instead, 
imaginary  landscapes  in  which  trees,  ruins  and  the  lagoon  shoreline 
are  usually  featured. 

13.  Rosalba  Carriera  (1675-1758).  'Lionel  4th  Earl  of  Dysart.' 

Pastel,  22 j  X  17J  in.  Collection  of  the  Lord  Tollemache.  This 
pastel  portrait  of  Lord  Dysart  was  painted,  during  his  Grand  Tour, 
in  Venice,  1727.  Many  of  the  English  travellers  to  Venice  were 
painted  by  Rosalba,  who  worked  almost  entirely  in  pastel.  She  had 
great  success  as  a  portrait  painter  and  she  was  given  a  tremendous 
welcome  during  her  visit  to  Paris  1721  and  Vienna  1730.  Lord 
Dysart  was  also  painted  twice  by  Bartolomeo  Nazari  during  his  stay 
in  Venice  and  these  portraits  are  at  Helmingham. 
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Isabella  of  Bourbon  by  Velazquez 

A  recorded  portrait  in  the  Spanish  Royal  Collections,  with  some  notes  on 
related  portraits  of  Philip  IV. 


DESPITE  an  impressive  literature — ranging  from  Stirling 
in  [848,  through  Curtis,  Cruzada,  Justi,  Beruete  and 
Allende-Salazar,  to  Mayer,  Lafuente,  Trapier  and  Pantorba 
during  the  last  two  deeades — the  chronology  and  degree  of 
participation  by  Velazquez  himself  in  some  of  the  Spanish  royal 
portraits  has  remained  surprisingly  controversial  and  obscure. 
In  particular,  the  iconography  of  the  fust  wife  of  Philip  IV, 
Isabella  of  Bourbon,  has  posed  certain  problems  to  which  art 
historical  scholarship  has  so  far  provided  neither  a  unanimous 
nor  a  convincing  answer.  In  the  course  of  a  detailed  examination, 
documentary,  stylistic,  and  technical,  of  one  well-known  portrait 
of  Isabella  (the  full-length  from  the  Louis-Philippe  Collection: 
No.  1)  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  the  author  of  these 
notes  to  correlate  a  number  of  known  facts  and  also  to  present 
some  entirely  new  ones.  These,  it  is  hoped,  besides  shedding 
fresh  light  on  the  provenance  and  credentials  of  the  painting 
chiefly  concerned,  will  also  help  to  clarify,  however  slightly, 
the  chronology,  and  111  some  cases  the  radical  reconstruction  by 
Velazquez  himself,  of  the  great  early  sequence  of  portraits  of  the 
Spanish  Royal  Family.  In  the  present  article,  however,  purely 
stylistic  considerations  will  be  adduced  only  when  they  seem 
strictly  relevant  to  its  mam  purpose,  which  is  a  first  presentation 
of  documentary  evidence,  in  the  form  of  numbers  and  entries 
from  Spanish  Royal  Inventories  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
conclusively  revealing  the  provenance  of  the  Louis-Philippe  or 
'Huth'  Isabella,  prior  to  its  appearance  in  [838  in  the  Spanish 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

The  history  of  the  picture  since  1S38  should  be  briefly  re- 
capitulated. After  the  death  in  exile  of  King  Louis-Philippe,  it 
was  sold  at  Christie's  111  [853  with  his  personal  collection,  and 
was  bought  by  H.  Farrer,  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  1863  to  the 
banker  Henry  Huth.  After  the  Huth  financial  failure  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  the  picture  was  in  store  until  1950, 
when  it  was  sold  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  At  that  date,  it  had 
been  recorded  as  an  original  work  of  Velazquez  by  Stirling, 
Burger,  Curtis,  andjusti,  and  by  certain  lesser  English  biographers 
such  as  Calvert  and  Ricketts.1  Justi,  in  the  second  and  definitive 
German  edition  (1903)  of  his  book,  wrote: 

'Nearest  to  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Isabella  are  two 
examples  which,  after  repeated  examination,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  ranking  as  original  works.  They  are,  indeed, 
more  authentic  than  any  of  Velazquez's  own  repetitions  or 
later  additions  to  pictures  by  other  artists.  Since  they  are  in 
English  private  collections  they  are  less  known  and  have  not 
been  carefully  studied.  The  first,  a  full-length  in  a  black 
dress,  is  in  the  Huth  Collection,  London,  and  comes  from 
the  Spanish  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  .  .  .  Closest  to  these 

1  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell:  Annuls  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1405. 
W.  Burger:  Appendix  to  Stirling,  Velazquez  et  ses  Oeuvres,  Paris  1865,  No.  [58. 
C.  B.  Curtis:  Velazquez  and  Murillo,  1883,  p.  92,  No.  252.  C.  Justi:  Velazquez und 
sein  Jahrhundert,  Second  Edition,  Bonn  1903,  1921,  and  Zurich  1933,  p.  212. 
A.  F.  Calvert  and  C.  G.  Hartley:  Velazquez,  1908,  p.  19X.  C.  S.  Ricketts:  The 
Prado  and  its  Masterpieces,  1903. 
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authentic  pictures  is  the  figure  in  the  Copenhagen 
Gallery.  .  .  .'2 

A.  L.  Mayer,  in  his  1924  biography  of  Velazquez,  stated: 

'The  life  size  full-length  in  the  Huth  Collection  I  have 
unfortunately  never  seen  in  the  original.  If  it  is  actually  by 
Velazquez  himself,  as  Justi  still  (i.e.  in  the  1921  posthumous 
edition)  maintains,  it  cannot  from  the  general  appearance 
be  later  than  163  1  .';1 
In  his  1936  Catalogue  Raisonnc,  however,  Mayer  described 
the  picture  as  'a  studio  work,  perhaps  sketched  in  and  corrected 
by  Velazquez  himself.  He  noted  the  'pentimenti  in  the  dress  on 
the  right  and  in  the  curtain  on  the  left',  adding  that  'the  painting 
of  the  latter  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  drapery  of  Bacchus 
in  the  Borrachos'.4  The  earlier  Spanish  authorities,  Cruzada 
Villaamil  (1885)  and  Beruete  (1898)  do  not  mention  the  Huth 
Isabella  specifically,  but  Allende-Salazar  (1925)  placed  it  among 
'the  studio  works  and  copies  of  originals  of  Velazquez'.5  Lafuente 
Ferrari  (1943-44)  also  omitted  it  from  the  English  and  Spanish 
editions  of  his  catalogue,  though  he  included  in  the  latter  the 
markedly  inferior  three-quarter-length  of  the  Queen,  now  in 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Spanish  and  foreign 
scholars  is  somewhat  understandable  in  the  light  of  the  condition 
of  the  painting  during  these  years.  Until  1950  it  was  obscured  by 
heavy  layers  of  dirt  and  discoloured  varnish,  but  even  the  very 
poor  photographs  then  available6  showed  signs  of  the  pentimenti 
in  the  curtain  and  the  outline  of  the  dress,  as  noted,  but  not 
interpreted,  by  Mayer.  The  results  of  cleaning  and  X-ray 
examination  in  that  year  are  now  well  known  and  have  been 
published  in  detail,  though  with  some  inaccurate  assumptions 
and  omitting  certain  important  facts.7  They  revealed  that  beneath 
the  present  surface  of  the  painting  lay  an  entirely  different  re- 
presentation of  the  Queen,  i.e.  an  original  portrait  of  c.  1628-29 
which  had  been  assumed  lost  or  destroyed,  but  whose  existence 
was  known  through  several  contemporary  copies,  the  best  of 
which  (No.  2),  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  has  been  in  Denmark 
since  1663. 8  There  is  also  a  contemporary  line  engraving  of  the 
bust  of  this  portrait,  by  F.  Bolognus.  The  manner  and  chrono- 
logical significance  of  this  total  reconstruction  of  the  Huth 

2  The  second  work  referred  to  by  Justi  is  the  bust  portrait  in  the  Ford  Collection 
(Curtis  No.  234).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Spanish  edition  of  Justi's  book 
(Madrid,  1953)  p.  206,  completely  mistranslates  the  original  German  of  this 
passage,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  reference  to  the  Huth  portrait  as  an  original  work. 

3  A.  L.  Mayer:  Velazquez,  Berlin  1924,  p.  104. 

4  A.  L.  Mayer:  Velazquez.  A  Catalogue  Raisonnc  oj  the  Paintings  anil  Drawings, 
London  1936,  p.  1  1  1,  No.  471.  Illust.  Plates  [64  and  167. 

0  J.  Allende-Salazar.  I'elazqnez.  Klassiker  der  Ktnist,  Berlin  1925.  Illust.  p.  172. 

6  I  know  of  no  photograph  or  published  reproduction  of  the  Huth  Isabella,  earlier 
than  the  Hanfstaengl  plate  in  M.  Hume:  The  Court  of  Philip  IV,  1907,  p.  56.  The 
picture  figured  in  five  exhibitions  between  1857  (Manchester)  and  1914. 

7  F.  T.  Sabin:  Exhibition  Catalogues,  1951  and  1953.  H.  Sochner:  Un  micro 
Velazquez,  Clavileiio,  Madrid  1951,  No.  11  pp.  33-36.  G.  Isarlo:  Combat,  Paris, 
November  1951.  Connoisseur,  August  1951.  Apollo,  August  195 1,  etc. 

K  Copenhagen  Museum  No.  355.  Mayer  No.  474.  Curtis  No.  24s.  Canvas 
1.99  ■   1 .09  in.,  extended  at  a  later  date  to  2. 1  3  ■  1.28  m. 
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1.  Queen  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  by  Velazquez.  Canvas,  203      114  cms.  (the  'Huth'  portrait). 

2.  Queen  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  School  of  Velazquez.  Canvas,  213  128  cms.  (Copenhagen  Museum). 
A  contemporary  copy  of  a  lost  original  of  Velazquez,  now  known  to  lie  under  the  Huth  portrait. 

3.  X-ray  detail  of  the  Huth  portrait,  showing  underlying  painting  corresponding  exactly  to 
the  Copenhagen  picture  (No.  2).  The  larger  amount  of  white  lead  in  the  underlying  painting 
causes  it  to  show  more  clearly  under  X-ray;  the  light  strips  are  the  cross-bars  of  the 
wooden  stretcher. 


Isabella  will  be  referred  to  again,  when  the  related  portraits  of 
Philip  IV,  and  particularly  that  in  the  National  Gallery,  are 
discussed.  It  should  be  stated  here  however,  that  the  latest 
remarkable  series  of  X-ray  details,  one  of  which  is  now  repro- 
duced for  the  first  time  (No.  3),  are  conclusive  as  regards  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  underlying  painting,  and  make 
untenable  Pantorba's  assertion  that  such  a  hypothesis  was  'highly 
elastic  and  controvertible'. - 

Experts  who  have  examined  the  picture  since  1950  have 
remarked  on  the  fine  quality  of  the  detail  now  revealed.  Soria, 
in  1955,  stated  that  it  was  'in  his  opinion  an  original  painting, 
entirely  by  the  hand  of  Velazquez'.  Pantorba,  however,  and 
Gaya  Nuno  (in  his  Appendix  to  the  [953  Spanish  edition  ofjusti) 
have  preferred  to  adhere  to  the  more  traditional  view  of  Allende 
and  Lafuente,  that  it  is  a  studio  work,  though  these  Spanish 
authorities  have  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  examined  the  picture  itself. 

The  Inventory  Numbers. 

Prior  to  1950,  110  numbers  were  visible  on  the  canvas,  but  on  the 
first  cleaning  the  figures  '671'  (No.  4)  painted  in  w  hite,  emerged 

9  B.  de  Pantorba:  Velazquez.  Madrid  [955,  p.  131. 


near  the  bottom 
the  number  '  1 87' 


eft-hand  corner  of  the  picture.  More  recently 
in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  has  been  de- 
ciphered (No.  5)  by  infra-red  examination,  though  still  painted 
over.1"  Research — still  necessarily  incomplete,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  copies  or  transcripts  in  England  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  Spanish 
Roval  Inventories — now  reveals  the  I  I  nth  Isabella  as  having 
hung  in  the  Buen  Retiro  Palace  at  Madrid,  where  it  is  recorded 
111  the  1701  Inventory  compiled  on  the  death  of  Charles  II,  and 
111  th.it  of  1794,  after  the  death  of  Charles  III." 

111  The  capital  letter  'P'  111  red  paint  is  also  inscribed  near  the  number  671.  Vatout, 
in  the  preface  to  Ins  historical  catalogue  of  the  Orleans  pictures  (Vol.  1  [823, 
p.  xiii)  states  that  tins  was  a  distinguishing  mark  for  portraits  111  the  collection. 
According  to  Madrazo,  (Viaje  Artistico,  p.  247)  the  letter  'P'  (for  Palacio)  was  also 
put  on  pictures  saved  from  the  1754  Alcazar  fire.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  Huth  Isabella  was  ever  111  the  old  Alcazar,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  'P'  is  an  Orleans  mark. 

"  P.  de  Madrazo,  in  his  Viaje  Artistico  de  ires  Sighs,  Madrid  1HS4,  refers  to  over 
20  different  Inventories  compiled  between  1620  and  1S20.  Copies  of  only  three 
of  these,  the  Buen  Retiro  Inventories  of  1701  and  1794,  and  the  New  Palace 
Inventory  of  1772,  are  available  in  Engl. mil.  I  he  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Martin 
I ). ivies  for  permission  to  examine  the  National  Gallery  copies  of  transcripts  of 
these  Inventories,  in  the  possession  of  the  I  Hike  of  Wellington.  1  le  is  also  indebted 
for  much  information  to  Mr.  Michael  Harvard,  who  cleaned  the  Huth  Isabella 
and  whose  identification  of  its  numbers  with  entries  in  these  Inventories  initiated 
the  present  research. 


On  Folio  73  of  the  1701  Inventory  of  Paintings  in  the  Buen 
Retiro  Palace,  Madrid,  the  following  consecutive  entries  appear: 
'Otra  de  dos  varas  y  media  de  alto  y  vara  y  tercia  de  ancho 
retrato  del  Scnor  Don  Felipe  Cuarto  mozo  de  primera 
manera  de  mano  de  Velazquez  con  tnarco  negro,  no  sc  taso, 
por  ser  dc  persona  Real. 

'Otra  pintura  del  misnio  tamaiio  y  calidades,  retrato  de  la 
Scnora  Rcina  Dona  Isabel  de  Borbon,  no  se  taso  por  la 
misma  razon. 

The  translation  of  the  above  two  entries  is  as  follows: 

'Another  two  and  a  half  varas  in  height  and  one  and  a  third 
varas  wide1-  .1  portrait  of  Philip  IV  in  youth  by  the  hand  of 
Velazquez  in  his  first  manner  in  a  black  frame,  no  valuation 
on  it,  as  it  is  of  a  Royal  person.' 

'Another  painting  of  the  same  size  and  attributes  of  Queen 
Isabella  of  Bourbon,  no  valuation  on  it,  for  the  same  reason.' 
In  this  Inventory  of  1701  only  a  few  of  the  items  have  numbers 
against  them,  but  it  is  known  that  the  pictures  were  all  numbered, 
and  that  these  correspond  to  their  places  in  the  Inventory, 
allowing  for  a  few  items  dropped  at  various  points  in  the  list. 

A  marginal  note  in  the  New  Palace  Inventory  of  1772  specifics 
that  'pictures  bearing  white  numbers  come  from  the  Retiro 
Palace'13  and  in  that  Inventory  the  Retiro  numbers  are  given 
against  the  items  concerned.  Among  them  are  the  following 
famous  works,  which  still  bear  their  1701  Retiro  numbers: 


Velazquez    Equestrian  Philip  III 
do. 


240   Now  in  the  Prado 


241 
244 
248 


497 
570 
(- 1 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Duke  of  Wellington 
Now  in  the  Prado 
The  Huth  Isabella 


787  Duke  of  Wellington 


Equestrian  Queen 
Margareta 
do.         Surrender  of  Breda 
do.        Equestrian  Philip  IV 
do.        Equestrian  Queen  Isabella  249 
do.        Equestrian  Inf.  Baltasar  266 
do.        The  Water  Seller 
do.        Forge  of  Vulcan 
do.        Queen  Isabella 
Titian  Danac 

Those  numbered  240  to  266  in  the  above  table  appear  in  their 
con  eet  places,  i.e.  as  the  240th  item  and  so  on.  No.  497  appears 
as  the  496th  item,  showing  that  at  this  point  in  the  Inventory 
one  entry  has  been  dropped.  Nos.  570  and  671  appear  as  the 
568th  and  669th  consecutive  items,  because  of  two  entries 
dropped,  and  No.  787  appears  as  the  784th  item,  because  of 
three  dropped.  The  Prado  picture  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul 
by  Velazquez  which  is  listed  in  1 772  as  being  No.  866  from  the 
Retiro,  appears  as  the  861st  item,  because  of  five  items  dropped.14 
No  doubt  other  well-known  pictures  recorded  in  these  Inven- 
tories bear  their  old  numbers,  either  still  visible  or  painted  out, 
but  in  the  above  examples  they  can  be  seen  even  in  photographs: 
the  exception  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Water  Seller,  where 
the  number  can  be  traced  in  large  white  figures  in  the  bottom 
right-hand  corner,  though  it  is  now  painted  over. 

In  the  1701  Inventory  the  Huth  Isabella  is  paired  with  a 
famous  portrait  of  Philip  IV  (No.  6),  the  youthful  full-length 
in  black,  holding  a  petition,  which  is  No.  1182  of  the  Prado. 
Some  of  the  pentiments  in  this  portrait,  indicating  a  radical 
alteration  in  the  stance,  were  noted  by  Madrazo  as  earlv  as  1872, 
and  modern  investigators  are  now  substantially  agreed  that  just 
as  under  the  surface  of  the  Huth  Isabella  lies  the  'prototype'  of 

12  22  x  1  5  varas  equal  2.12  ■  1. 13  metres  or  83  >  44 A  inches.  This  is  the  original 
standard  size  for  early  full-length  court  portraits  by  Velazquez. 

13  See  also  P.  Beroqui:  El  Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid  1933,  Vol.  I  p.  47,  for 
characteristics  of  Inventory  numbers. 

14  An  undated  MS  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerton  MSS  440  Folios  160-190) 
based  on  the  1772  New  Palace  Inventory,  confirms  many  of  these  1701  Retiro 
numbers,  which  are  entered  in  the  margin. 


4.  Detail  of  the  Huth  portrait,  showing  1701  Spanish  Roya!  Inventory 
Number  of  the  Buen  Retiro  Palace,  Madrid. 

5.  Detail  (using  red  filter)  of  the  Huth  portrait,  showing  1794  Spanish  Royal 
Inventory  Number  of  the  Buen  Retiro  Palace,  Madrid. 


the  Copenhagen  copy,  so  under  the  surface  of  the  Prado  Philip 
lies  the  prototype  of  the  portrait  of  Philip  as  a  young  man,  in 
black,  with  feet  wide  apart,  and  wearing  the  chain  of  the  Fleece, 
of  which  there  is  a  version  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  (No.  7). 15 
This  version  is  authenticated  by  a  receipt  of  Velazquez  dated  1624, 
and  is  known  to  have  been  commissioned  as  a  replica  of 
Velazquez's  first  portrait  of  the  King,  which  was  painted  in  1623 
and  has  been  presumed  lost.  But  whereas  the  Prado  young  Philip 
appears  to  have  been  revised  before  the  first  Italian  visit  of 
Velazquez,  about  1628,  the  style  and  costume  of  the  Isabella's 
reconstruction  point  to  a  date  just  after  Velazquez's  return  from 
Italy  in  163  1,  when,  in  view  of  the  picture's  now  known  associa- 
tion with  the  Buen  Retiro,  the  work  would  have  been  undertaken 
so  that  an  up-to-date  pair  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  royal 
couple  could  be  hung  in  the  new  palace  (begun  in  1632  and 
completed  in  163 5). 

'■'  Metropolitan  Museum  No.  14.40.639.  There  is  an  extensive  literature  on  this 
and  the  other  portraits  from  the  Villahermosa  Collection.  On  the  question  of  the 
pentiments  in  Prado  No.  1182,  see  especially  F.  J.  Sanchez  Canton:  Los  Retratos 
de  los  Reyes  de  Espana,  1948,  p.  142,  and  F.  Lathrop:  Burlington  Magazine  VII, 

1905,  p.  16. 
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6.  Philip  IV  in  youth,  by- 
Velazquez.  Canvas,  201  102 
cms.  (Prado  Museum).  The 
pentiments  show  that  this 
picture,  like  the  Huth  Isabella, 
has  been  radically  reconstructed 
by  Velazquez. 

7.  Philip  IV,  by  Velazquez. 
Canvas,  202      103  cms. 
(Metropolitan  Museum).  The 
original  of  this  portrait  is 
believed  to  lie  under  the 
Prado  young  Philip  (No.  6). 


The  Equestrian  Portraits. 

The  chronology  of  the  great  equestrian  portraits  or  Philip  III  and 
his  wife  Queen  Margareta,  Philip  IV  and  Isabella,  and  the  Infante 
Balthasar  Carlos,  painted  or  adapted  bv  Velazquez  and  his 
assistants  to  hang  in  the  Salon  de  Reinos  of  the  Buen  Retiro 
Palace,  is  an  extremely  complex  one  and  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.16  It  is,  however,  relevant  in  view  of  the  extremely 
close  relationship  (duly  noted  by  Justi  and  Mayer)  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  equestrian  Isabella  to  the  Huth  portrait 
(Nos.  S  and  9)  in  its  present  form.  Beruete  stated  that  'Isabella  (in 
the  Prado  picture)  appears  younger  than  she  would  have  been  at 
the  time  the  picture  was  painted,  which  pre-supposes  that  the 
artist  made  use  of  some  earlier  model  tor  the  head'.17  Soria,  after 
examining  the  Huth  Isabella  in  19s. S  wrote  that  lie  used  this 
portrait  three  years  later  (i.e.  in  1634)  for  his  equestrian  Isabella, 
which  is  much  weaker'.  Given  Isabella's  expressed  dislike  of 
sitting,  and  her  antagonism  to  Olivares,  the  patron  of  Velazquez, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  latter  used  a  model  in  this  way  during 


16  It  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  E.  Torino  y  Monzo:  Bol.  Soc.  Esp.  de 
Excuniones,  1911-12. 

17  A.  de  Bcruetc:  Velazquez,  London  iyofi,  p.  77. 


the  preparation  of  the  pictures  for  the  new  Retiro  state 
apartments."4 

The  1794  Inventory. 

In  1734,  the  destruction  of  the  Alcazar  by  tire  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable redistribution  of  the  pictures  111  the  Spanish  Royal 
Palaces.  Another  reason  was  undoubtedly  the  erection,  in  1772. 
of  the  great  New  Palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  building.  During 
this  period,  the  Prado  young  Philip  and  the  Huth  Isabella, 
which  had  hung  together  in  1701,  parted  company.  The  Philip 
was  transferred  to  the  New  Palace,  where  in  1772  it  is 
recorded  as  hanging  in  the  apartment  of  the  Infante  Don  Javier.19 

IN  Pantorba  (op.  (it.  p.  130)  on  the  strength  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  description  of 
tin-  equestrian  Isabella  in  1679.  when  she  referred  to  the  Queen  as  wearing  a  small 
jewelled  hat,  has  assumed  that  the  hair  was  repainted  after  that  date.  Madame 
d'Aulnoy,  however,  is  not  a  first-hand  witness,  and  the  modification  of  the  older 
high  hair  style  of  the  1620's  (as  in  all  the  Copenhagen-type  portraits)  to  the  flatter 
outlines  of  the  30's  (as  in  all  the  Vienna-type  portraits)  would  have  been  carried 
out  011  both  the  Huth  and  the  equestrian  heads  to  make  them  conform  to  current 
fashion,  rather  than  years  later. 

Cruzada-Villaamil  rightly  says  that  m  the  1772  New  Palace  Inventory  'even  the 
portraits  of  the  Philips  are  badly  confused'.  Prado  No.  1182  was  mistakenly 
identified  with  Prado  No.  11XX  (Infante  Don  Carlos)  in  this  Inventory  and  in 
early  Prado  catalogues. 
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The  Isabella,  however,  ami  eight  other  Velazquez  paintings 
remained  in  the  Retiro,  am!  are  recorded  there  in  the  extensive 
General  Inventory  (by  Goya  and  other  Court  painters)  which 
was  compiled  during  tin  years  1789  to  1794,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  III.  In  the  Ikien  Rctiro  section  of  this  Inventory  the 
following  two  entries  appear: 

'  1 87  Otra  di  Velazquez  :  retrato  de  una  Reina,  de  dos  varas 
v  tercia  de  alto  v  vara  \  tcrcia  de  ancho  con  marco  dorado 

6,000. 

188    Oti  a  dc  Velazquez:  de  la  segunda  manera :  retrato  del 
Scnor  Felipe  Cuarto  de  dos  varas  y  media  de  alto  y  vara  y 
tercia  de  ancho  con  marco  dorado  en  dos  mil  reales  2,000.' 
The  translation  of  the  above  two  items  is  as  follows: 

'  1  87    Another  by  Velazquez:  portrait  of  a  Queen,  two  and 
a  third  varas  high  and  one  and  a  third  varas  wide  in  a  gold 
frame  at  six  thousand  reales  6,000.' 
'  1 88    Another  by  Velazquez :  in  his  second  manner :  portrait 
of  Philip  IV  two  and  a  half  varas  high  and  one  and  a  third 
varas  wide  in  a  gold  frame  at  two  thousand  reales  2,000.' 
The  I  luth  Isabella  is  here  in  a  new  frame  and  has  lost  about 
14  cms.  (or  about  s|  inches)  in  height.  There  is  evidence  today 
that  it  has  been  cut  at  the  top,  as  the  other  three  sides  have  a  well- 
defined  continuous  crack  caused  by  pressure  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  stretcher,  whereas  the  top  has  none.  Its  recorded  size  in 
varas  in  1794  equals  [.98      [.13  metres,  and  compares  with  that 
given  by  all  writers  since  1853  of  2.00       1.12  metres,  and  its 
actual  si/e  of  2.03  ■   t  .14  metres.  In  the  early  Inventories,  picture 
sizes  arc  only  given  to  the  nearest  quarter  or  third  of  a  vara:  so 
the)  can  only  be  accurate  to  the  nearest  7  cms.  or  2|  inches. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  old  recorded  sizes 
and  today's  measurements,  of  many  of  the  well-known  Prado 
pictures,  in  some  cases  due  to  actual  cutting  or  extending,  but 
often  to  inaccurate  measuring. 

The  National  Gallery  'Silver  Philip'. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  1794  Inventory  the  Huth  Isabella  is 
paired  with  a  different  portrait  of  Philip  IV,  considered  of  less 
value.  The  London  National  Gallery's  'Silver  Philip'  (No.  1 129) 
is  included  in  the  list  of  Pictures  from  Spanish  Royal  Palaces 
presented  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  various  French  Generals  by  a  decree 
of  4th  January,  1810:  it  was  given  to  General  Dessolle  and  its 
provenance  is  traced  from  him.  Its  exact  location  in  the  Spanish 
Royal  Collections,  prior  to  its  leaving  Spam,  was  unknown,  and 
no  authority  has  so  far  attempted  to  identify  it  with  an  item  in 
the  Inventories.  There  is,  however,  no  other  full-length  portrait 
of  Philip  IV  in  the  1 701 ,  1772,  and  1794  Inventories  which  is  not 
accounted  tor  elsewhere  and  which,  besides  agreeing  in  size,  fits 
the  description  of  being  in  'the  second  manner'  of  Velazquez. 

In  [951,  before  the  Inventories  were  examined,  the  suggestion 
was  put  forward,  rather  arbitrarily,  that  the  Huth  Isabella  was 
the  natural  pendant  to  the  Silver  Philip.-"  Though  this  is  broadly 
true  as  regards  size,  background,  pose  etc.  (which  may  well 
explain  why  they  were  listed  together),  in  their  present  form 
th  ey  are  clearly  of  different  dates;  for  Velazquez,  as  with  the 
Prado  young  Philip,  has  made  substantial  alterations  to  the 
National  Gallery  picture.  In  its  original  form,  it  may  well  have 

20  Connoisseur,  August  1951,  p.  4.  It  was  earlier  stated  by  Curtis  and  others, 
possibly  owing  to  their  similar  provenance,  that  the  school  picture  of  Philip  IV 
in  black  against  a  curtain,  with  a  table  and  monstrance  in  the  background,  which 
also  comes  from  the  Spanish  Gallery  and  the  Huth  Collection  (Mayer  244),  is  the 
pair  to  the  Huth  Isabella.  This  is  incorrect,  as  the  size  of  the  Philip  (2.07  •  1.23  m.) 
is  different,  and  he  is  shown  late  in  life  (c.  1654).  Louis-Philippe  is  known  to  have 
bought  this  picture  and  the  Chicago  Isabella  (Mayer  481)  from  a  Scnor  Cordoba 
in  Madrid,  and  it  was  hung  separately  from  the  Huth  Isabella  in  the  Louvre. 


been  the  prototype  of  the  Prado  hunting  dress  picture  and  of  the 
Vienna,  I  lampton  Court,  and  other  foreign-owned  school  por- 
traits of  the  King  which  also  bear  close  relationship  to  it.  Indeed, 
the  Silver  Philip  has  been  dated  not  later  than  1632,  partly  on 
documentary  evidence  that  the  Vienna  three-quarter-length  pair 
of  the  King  and  Isabella  were  despatched  to  Austria  in  that  year. 
This  evidence,  however,  as  Trapier  has  pointed  out,21  is  some- 
what inconclusive,  and  if  rejected,  the  way  is  open  to  suggest  the 
year  1638  for  these  related  portraits  of  Philip,  which  is  more  in 
accordance  with  his  age  and  appearance  in  a  contemporary 
engraving  by  Tapia  y  Robles,  and  in  the  Hampton  Court 
portrait,  both  known  to  have  been  executed  in  that  year.  Justi, 
who  dated  the  Silver  Philip  1636  on  the  strength  of  apocryphal 
figures  which  he  said  could  be  distinguished  under  the  signature, 
added  significantly:  'although  painted  eight  years  earlier  than 
the  Fraga  portrait,  in  style  it  appears  much  later,  and  could  even 
be  reckoned  a  work  of  Velazquez's  last  period,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  youthful  aspect  of  the  King  .  .  ,'22  This  discrepancy  in 
chronology  is  very  relevant  to  the  question  of  the  pentiments 
in  this  portrait  now  to  be  discussed. 

The  Spanish  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  (1952)  p.  72, 
states,  in  a  reference  to  the  Huth  Isabella  in  the  notes  on  the  Silver 
Philip,  that  'it  has  been  completely  overpainted  at  a  later  period. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  a  Velazquez  follower, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  original  by  the  master  could  have 
been  thus  overpainted'.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  just  such  a  radical 
transformation  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  original, 
the  prototype  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  young  Philip,  which 
lies  under  Prado  No.  1  [82.  The  Gallery's  theory  is  also  scarcely 
tenable  on  historical  grounds.  If,  as  seems  intended,  'at  a  later 
period'  means  after  the  death  of  the  master,  and  'follower'  has 
its  basic  interpretation,  the  painting  would  have  been  executed 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Queen  Isabella  died  in  1644  and 
Velazquez  in  1660:  in  the  interval  Philip  IV  married  again  and 
his  young  second  wife,  Mariana,  survived  him  many  years.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  any  other  artist  should  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  remodelling  a  portrait  of  a  long  dead  Queen  in  order,  years 
afterwards,  to  make  a  likeness  of  1628-29  conform,  in  nuances  of 
dress  and  style,  to  one  of  163  1-32? 

On  the  question  of  the  comparative  pentiments  in  the  two 
pictures,  the  Catalogue  adds: 

'It  is  also  claimed  that  the  National  Gallery  Philip  IV  has 
been  similarly  overpainted  at  a  later  date:  although  there 
are  numerous  pentimenti,  they  are  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  from  the  later  overpainting  of  the  portrait  of  Isabella.' 
Unfortunately  no  X-rays  arc  available  of  the  pentimenti  in  the 
cloak,  legs  and  curtain  of  the  Silver  Philip,  which,  with  the  collar, 
are  the  ones  specifically  referred  to  in  the  National  Gallery 
Catalogue.  Their  nature  and  extent  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
assess.  There  are,  however,  an  X-ray  and  an  infra-red  photograph 
of  the  head,  and  these  reveal  important  evidence  of  alterations 
to  the  hair  and  eyes.  Attention  was  drawn  to  these  pentiments 
(which  arc  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye)  in  the  1951  and  1953 
Sabin  catalogues,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  either  in  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue  of  Cleaned 
Pictures  (1947)  or  in  the  Spanish  Catalogue  itself,  as  their  nature 
indicates  a  later  re-working  of  the  picture,  rather  than  a  failure 
to  achieve  a  likeness  at  the  first  attempt.-3  The  hair  pentiments 

21  E.  du  Guc  Trapier:  l'ela;qt<cz,  New  York  1948,  p.  125. 
--  Justi :  1)/).  (it.  p.  461. 

2:1  cf.  Justi,  (>/).  c/r.  p.  462.  'The  Philip  IV  of  the  National  Gallery  is  not  an  example 
<>t  any  panic  ular  stvle.  Velazquez  would  have  laughed  to  see  how  an  accumulation 
of  experiments  has  been  taken  by  us  for  a  finished  and  presentable  picture.  This 
canvas  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  life  studies,  made  in  brief  moments  and  intended 
to  serve  one  or  more  portraits.' 
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8.  Detail  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  Huth  portrait. 

9.  Queen  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  by  Velazquez.  Detail  of  the 
Equestrian  Portrait  (Prado  Museum).  The  model  for  this  head 
and  shoulders  was  probably  the  Huth  picture. 


(No.  10)  reveal  that  the  forehead  hair-line  was  originally  much 
lower,  and  that  the  parting  did  not  indent  appreciably,  while  the 
lock  of  hair  which  now  curls  forward  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
ear  once  curled  backwards,  as  in  all  the  earlier  portraits  of  the 
King.  The  eye  pentimcnts  show  that  the  irises  were  originally  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  lower  and  also  further  from  the  nose.  This 
earlier  painting  is  now  coming  through,  and  produces  a  lack  of 
symmetry  in  the  pupils  and  consequent  odd  expression  of  the 
eyes,  which  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  Velazquez  portraits  of 
the  King.  The  face  has,  in  fret,  been  extended  upwards  111  the 
same  way  as  can  be  seen  in  the  X-rays  of  the  Huth  Isabella,  thus 
affording  further  evidence  of  Velazquez's  habit  of  reconstructing 
his  own  pictures. 

The  period  1794- 1838. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  nine  paintings,  described  as  by 
Velazquez,  remaining  in  the  Buen  Retiro  Palace  and  recorded  in 
the  1794  Inventory: 


iXX 


hihp  IV  (in  second  manner 


No.  Subject 

17X  The  buffoon  Velasquillo 

183  Infante  Balthasar 

1X4  Mayor  of  Salamea 

1 X7  Queen  Isabella 


I  'alue  in 
reales        Present  Owner 

2,000  Lost 

4,000  Prado  No.  1  233 
2,500   Possibly  Torres 

Collection 
6,000  The  I  Iuth  Isabella 


2,000  National  Gallery 
No.  1  1 29 

397   Half-length  of  a  Woman 

(first  manner)  <Soo  Lost 

471    Queen  Maria  of  Hungary  300  Berlin  No.  413c 

-44   Queen  Maria  Teresa  of  France  1,500  Probably  Louvre 

No.  1735 

1 280   The  clown  Cardenas  as  a 

bull-fighter  600  Lost 

Nos.  1X3,  1X7,  and  471  still  bear  Retiro  Inventory  numbers  in 
large  white  figures  towards  the  bottom  of  the  canvases.  Nos.  1X7 
and  471  are  both  simply  listed  as  'Portrait  of  .1  Queen'.  No.  744  is 
said  to  have  been  cut  down  in  si/e  by  a  French  officer.  Hie  fact 
that  the  Berlin  portrait  of  Queen  Maria  of  Hungary  is  given  the 
insignificant  value  of  300  reales  may  mean  that  it  was  only  partly 
by  Velazquez  or  a  copy,  since  there  are  other  pictures  in  this 
Inventory,  described  as  copies,  at  similar  values.  At  6,000  reales 
the  Huth  Isabella  is  the  highest  valued  of  the  Velazquez  left  in 
the  Retiro,  and  is  at  the  same  figure  as  his  portraits  of  comparable 
size  moved  to  the  New  Palace,  and  as  the  Titian  portraits  of 
Charles  V  and  Philip  II. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  of  these  nine  paintings  only 
one  found  its  way  into  the  Prado  after  its  formation  in  1X10. 
Five  others,  including  the  I  Iuth  Isabella,  are  certainly  or  tenta- 
tively identifiable,  scattered  in  other  luiropean  collections:  the 
remaining  three  are  lost.  They  all  disappeared  from  the  Palace— 
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io.  Philip  IV,  by  Velazquez.  Detail  of  the  'Silver  Philip'  (London  National 
Gallery)  showing  evidence,  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  alterations  to 
the  hair  and  eyes. 


which  according  to  Cumberland  was  deserted  as  early  as  1787 — in 
the  disturbed  years  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Huth  Isabella  between  1794 
and  1838  are  still  largely  conjectural,  but  it  is  known  that  when 
the  French  occupied  Madrid  111  1808,  more  than  900  paintings 
from  the  Rctiro  were  stored  in  the  Buena  Vista  Palace.  In  18 14-15 
300  of  these  were  claimed  back  for  the  Retiro  by  its  Curator,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  what  happened  to  the  rest.2'  The  Isabella, 
like  so  many  other  Spanish  paintings  now  in  English  collections, 
may  have  gone  to  France  during  Joseph  Bonaparte's  reign  and 
been  acquired  there  by  Louis-Philippe  on  his  return  from  exile. 
It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  that  it  was  one  of  the  412 
Spanish  pictures  bought  111  Spain  in  1835  by  his  agent,  Baron 
Taylor,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  francs,  and  for  which  the 
Spanish  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  was  specially  constructed.  No 
complete  inventory  of  Taylor's  purchases  can  be  traced,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  several  Velazquez,  with  unspecified  titles,  were 
amongst  them.25 

School  pictures  and  copies. 

The  listing  by  Mayer  and  Pantorba  of  Velazquez  school  pictures 
and  studio  replicas  of  portraits  of  Isabella,  is  somewhat  confusing. 
Mayer  includes  entries  tor  several  'lost'  pictures,  assuming  their 

24  Madrazo:  0/).  cit.  pp.  304-6. 

25  A.  Jubinal:  Notice  stir  le  Baron  Taylor,  Paris  1837.  C.  Francois:  Le  Baron  Taylor, 
Paris  1879,  p.  21. 


existence  from  extant  copies.26  Pantorba  correctly  groups  them 
under  one  of  three  types:  the  Copenhagen,  the  Vienna,  and  the 
Prado  equestrian  head,  listing  the  last  two  as  originals.  There  are 
several  much  weaker  full-  or  half-length  variants  of  the 
Copenhagen  type,  including  one  in  London  not  hitherto 
catalogued:27  the  existence  of  these  further  strengthens  the 
evidence  that  their  prototype,  now  lying  under  the  Huth  picture, 
had  already  become  a  celebrated  official  portrait  in  the  short 
period  before  it  was  reconstructed.  The  Vienna  three-quarter- 
length,  like  the  similar  picture  in  Chicago,  is  clearly  a  studio  work 
and  there  is  no  obvious  original  of  this  type,  though  there  are  a 
number  of  variants,  including  the  I  lampton  Court  Isabella, 
which  is  of  interest  as  it  has  been  considerably  extended,  but  was 
once  almost  identical  in  size  with  the  Huth  portrait.  Two  full- 
length  versions  of  the  Huth  type  arc  recorded,  but  no  repro- 
ductions are  available.  One,  at  present  in  Madrid,  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  the  Conde  de  San  Felix  and  measures 
2.00  X  1. 10  m.  It  has  been  dated  1632,  which  also  accords  with 
the  Huth  portrait.28  The  other  full-length  is  in  the  de  Ganay 
Collection,  France,  and  is  understood  to  be  a  slightly  larger, 
but  generally  accurate  copy. 

Authorities  of  all  periods  have  assumed  that  the  originals  of 
royal  portraits  were  kept  in  the  Royal  Collections  at  Madrid, 
and  that  studio  replicas  and  variants  were  sent  to  foreign  courts 
as  presents  during  the  life-time  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Thus 
opportunities  for  repainting  and  reconstruction  by  Velazquez 
would  be  confined  to  those  originals,  and  the  fact  that  the  Huth 
Isabella — a  radically  reconstructed  picture — hung  in  the  Buen 
Retiro  Palace  as  an  original  work  of  the  master  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  considerable  significance  in  this 
respect.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  detailed  X-rays  of  the  Prado 
young  Philip,  and  of  other  early  court  portraits  by  Velazquez, 
comparable  to  those  taken  of  the  Huth  Isabella,  will  one  day  be 
available  for  comparative  study.29  They  would  shed  much  new 
light  on  the  theory  of  progressive  'states'  of  Velazquez  paintings 
which,  anticipated  to  some  extent  by  Justi  and  formulated  by 
Mayer,  was  further  developed  by  the  latter  in  his  last  book, 
published  in  1940. 30  This  theory,  as  Soehner  has  pointed  out, 
'has  been  much  studied  by  Spanish  authorities,  at  least  in  those 
cases  where  there  appears  to  be  a  surprising  divergence  between 
documentary  evidence  and  style.  It  has  received  special  support 
from  Lafucnte,  who  emphasises  the  slowness  and  reluctance  of 
Velazquez  to  finish  works  for  which  he  had  no  delivery  comit- 
ment.'31  This  tendency  to  re-assess  the  Velazquez  chronology  on 
stylistic  grounds,  rather  than  by  the  earlier  documentary  method 
of  Allendc,  should  yield  interesting  new  results,  especially  if  it  is 
allied  to  the  systematic  analysis  and  classification,  hitherto  much 
neglected,  of  the  master's  collaborators  and  pupils. 

28  Mayer  Nos.  468,  470,  473,  476,  and  478.  No.  473  lies  under  the  present  Huth 
portrait. 

-'  In  the  Posner  Collection.  Others  are  the  Beld.i  full-length  and  the  half-length 
in  the  Stirling-Maxwell  Collection. 

28 J.  Allende-Salazar  and  F.  J.  Sanchez  Canton:  Relralos  del  Museo  del  Prado, 
[919,  p.  165. 

29  E.  Lozano  {Arte  Espaiiol,  1927)  has  advanced  the  theory  that  under  the  portrait 
of  Don  Diego  del  Corral  (Prado  No.  1 195),  the  second  husband  of  Dona  Antonia 
de  Ipenarrieta  (Prado  No.  1196),  lies  an  earlier  school  portrait  of  the  latter's  first 
husband,  Don  Garcia  Perez  de  Araciel!  The  traces  of  curtain  and  other  pentiments 
in  the  portrait  of  Corral  make  Lozano's  submission,  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
research,  an  interesting  one  which  would  merit  further  investigation  by  X-ray. 

:)"  A.  L.  Mayer:  Velazquez,  Paris  1940,  and  New  York  1940. 

:"  Halldor  Soehner:  El  estado  actual  de  la  investigaciSn  sobre  Velazquez,  Clavileno, 

Madrid  1951  No.  9  pp.  23-29. 
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I.  A  rare  collection  of  cassolettes  and  pot-pourri  vases 
in  specially  selected  and  marked  Blue  John,  the  tine 
ormolu  mounts  probably  the  work  of  Matthew  Boulton. 
The  centrepiece  is  15  inches  high,  the  remainder  vary 
between  9  and  10  inches  (Private  collection  of  Messrs. 
Crrarles  Angell,  Bath).  2.  Teacaddy  in  carved  walnut, 
painted  brown,  the  carving  gilt,  c.  1750,  10  inches  long 
(Private  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  H.  M. 
Warner,  Burford).  3.  George  III  oak  Freedom  Box 
with  silver-gilt  mounts,  maker  I.B.  and  London  hall- 
mark for  1820.  The  interior  is  engraved  with  the  Arms 
of  the  City  of  Bath  and  carries  an  inscription  (Messrs. 
Bracher  &  Sydenham,  Reading).  4.  George  II  silver 
shaving  set — jug,  basin  and  soap  box — by  James  Shrudcr, 
London,  1744  (Messrs.  Thomas  Lumley,  London). 
5.  Terrestrial  globe,  by  Gary,  London,  dated  '1801' 
(Mr.  Gordon  Partridge,  London). 
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6.  Chinese  porcelain  Sung  dyn- 
asty (A.I).  960-1279)  scared 
Buddha,  29!  inches  high,  cover- 
ed with  a  'Ching  Pai'  glaze  ol 
pale  aquamarine  tun  (Mr.  Syd- 
ney L.  Moss,  London).  7.  This 
rare  and  amusing  model  of  a 
Staffordshire  saltgla/e  dog.  with 
manganese  slip  and  scratch  dee- 
oration,  is  7  inches  high.  Its  date : 
r.  1750  (Messrs.  1 ).  M.  &  P.  Man- 
heim,  London).  8.  Charles  II 
tankard,  v,1  inches  high,  with 
original  chased  decoration  of 
flowers  and  foliage :  York,  [666, 
by  Wm.  Miscall  (Private  col- 
lection of  Mr.  J.  R.  Abbey, 
London). 
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BATH:    BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  AND  THEIR  TREASURES 


UNBEKNOWN  to  most  men  and  women — since  the 
nature  of  its  work  rarely  encourages  headlines — the  record 
of  service  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  has,  since 
its  foundation  exactly  forty  years  ago,  been  one  of  steady  but 
certain  rise  to  the  enviable  position  which  it  now  enjoys.  The 
man  m  the  street  will  be  largely  ignorant  of  the  day  to  day 
work  of  the  Association.  Yet  this  calls  for  and  receives  certain 
essentials  from  its  President,  its  Council  and  from  its  520 
members.  It  is  now  customary  to  expect  from  them  wise  dis- 
crimination, a  high  degree  of  discretion,  integrity  and  good  will 
and  sincerity  in  dealing.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  acquiring 
works  or  art  from  B.A.D.A.  members  have  come  to  recognise 
and  trust  these  qualities.  And  as  Sir  James  Mann  rightly  pointed 
init  at  the  Association  s  Annual  Banquet  held  recently  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  London,  'there  can  hardly  have  been  an  important 
collector  over  the  past  half  century  who  has  not  readily  paid 
tribute  to  the  knowledge  and  advice  which  he  has  derived  from 
discussions  with  members  of  the  fine  art  trade. 

The  Association  has  over  the  years  also  actively  and  continuous- 
ly engaged  itself,  with  success,  in  negotiations  both  with  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  to  secure  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  the  import  and  export  of  works  of  art.  It  was 
negotiations  of  this  nature,  moreover,  which  resulted  in  the 
lifting  of  the  Treasury  ban  on  dollar  expenditure  in  December, 
[954,  and  so  once  again  permitted  the  essential  two-way  flow  of 
antiques  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  perhaps  by  the  exhibitions  which 
it  has  organised  in  the  past  that  we  best  recall  the  work  of  the 
B.A.D.A. — the  successful  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  the  old 
Grafton  Gallery,  London,  in  1928,  that  held  at  Christie's  in  1932, 
and  the  Luton  exhibition  in  1939. 

Now  the  Association  is  to  hold  another  exhibition  of  this 
nature  this  year.  It  will  be  held  in  The  Octagon,  Bath,  during  the 
[958  Bath  Festival.  No  sales  of  the  works  of  art  displayed  will 
take  place  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition  (May  29th  to  June 
7th),  but  a  representative  to  the  Association  will  be  present  to 
deal  with  enquiries.  Other  exhibits  will  be  loaned  by  individual 
members  and  will  not  be  for  sale.  The  event  will  be  in  accord  with 
what  should  be  one  of  the  Association's  most  important  aims:  to 
give  much  needed  publicity  to  the  educative  and  cultural  in- 
fluence of  works  of  art. 
An  account  of  The  Octagon  appears  on  page  264. 
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9-  A  very  beautiful  Chinese  porcelain,  S  indies  high,  vase  decorated  in  the  Chinese  taste, 
K'ang  Hsi  period  (A.D.  1662-1722),  in  famine  verte  enamels.  (Messrs.  John  Sparks,  Lon- 
don). 10.  This  marble  and  ormolu  clock  by  Vulliamy  (No.  273)  incorporates  a  biscuit 
porcelain  figure  which  is  possibly  Derby:  c.  1785-1790  (Messrs.  H.  Blairman,  London). 
II.  One  ot  a  pair  of  Dutch  portraits  of  members  of  the  Six  family,  signed  and  dated  1646. 
By  C  ornelis  van  Cculen,  32^  X  27  inches  (Messrs.  Lcggatt,  London).  12.  A  fine  pair 
of  Adam  period  (c.  1790),  21  inches  high,  cut  glass  candelabra,  the  bases  of  blue  glass 
enriched  with  gilding  (Messrs.  Delomosne,  London).  13.  A  pair  of  silver-gilt  candle- 
sticks, snuffer  and  tray.  Belgian  or  Dutch,  c.  1680  (Private  collection  of  Mr.  II.  M. 
Norton,  London).  14.  Late  eighteenth-century  satinvvood,  3  feet  wide,  china  cabinet 
with  rosewood  crossbandings  (Messrs.  H.  W.  Keil,  Broadway).  15.  A  very  rare 
(diameter  S  inches,  height  4  inches,  c.  1750)  Lund's  Bristol  soft  paste  porcelain  bowl  with 
eight  flutings  and  corresponding  rim  and  foot,  painted  in  famille  verte  manner  with 
flowers  and  rocks:  (/.companion  bowl  in  Marshall's  'Coloured  Worcester  Porcelain  of 
the  First  Period",  pi.  3,  No.  47  (Messrs.  Winifred  Williams,  Eastbourne).  16.  This  small, 
interesting  William  and  Mary  walnut  occasional  table  in  original,  untouched  condition, 
is  only  20  inches  wide,  26  inches  high  (Private  collection  of  Mr.  Leonard  Knight,  London). 
17.  Cue  of  an  unusual  pair  of  eighteenth-century  mahogany  whcelback  arm  chairs 
(Messrs.  Quinneys,  Chester).  18.  A  rare,  3  inches  high,  triangle  period  Chelsea  beaker, 
moulded  with  branches  of  tea  plant  design  in  soft  pastel  colours.  Formerly  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Wallace  Elliot  and  Dr.  Stathani  (Messrs.  Charles  Woollett,  London). 
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Foire  des  Antiquaires 


The  second  Paris  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  will  be  held  at  Porte  de 
Versailles,  Paris,  from  May  ioth  to  May  26th.  These  are  some  of  the 
works  of  art  which  will  be  seen  there.  All  are  in  the  possession  of 
Paris  dealers,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


1.  Carved  wood  statue,  17  inches  high,  made  by  a  Pahouin  tribesman 
(Charles  Ratton).  2.  Gold  Parisis,  made  in  132X.  Philippe  dc  Valois  (1328- 
1350)  is  seen  seated  011  a  Gothic  throne  (Collection  Vinchon).  3.  The 
Coronation  of  Louis  XV  (Paris,  1723),  a  folio  bound  in  red  morocco  with 
the  coat  of  arms  and  monogram  of  Louis  XV  (Pierre  Beres).  4.  Late 
sixteenth-century  group  by  Jean  de  Boulogne  of  Hercules  and  Nessus 
(Brimo  de  Laroussilhe).  5.  'Landscape',  by  the  eighteenth-century  master, 
Lacroix  dc  Marseille,  signed  and  dated  1776  (Galerie  Heim:  whose  annual 
exhibition  of  recent  acquisitions  has  just  opened).  6.  'Portrait  of  Madame 
Hue',  by  J.  S.  Duplessis  (Galerie  Caillcux).  7.  'Portrait  of  M.  Simeon 
Bonncsoeur-Bourginicre:  formerly  Deputy  and  President  du  Tribunal'. 
By  J.-L.-T.  Gericault  (Galerie  Lorenceau).  8.  Marble  topped,  58  inches 
long  commode  with  three  drawers  of  the  period  Louis  XV,  decorated  with 
various  coloured  foliage  on  a  cream  ground,  fine  ormolu  handles  (Galerie 
Serge  Roche  ct  J.  Rotil).  9.  Eighteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry, 
signed  by  P.  van  dcr  Borcht,  'The  Rape  of  Helen'  (Galerie  Opera,  Jacques 
Artain).  10.  Rare  twelfth-century  carved  wood  figure,  25  inches  high, 
from  Nara,  Japan  (Galerie  Gobard  &  Moreau).  II.  Louis  XV  wall  clock, 
with  gilt-bronze  mounts  marked  with  a  crowned  'C,  1745-1750,  by 
Cordicr  (Galerie  Marc  Revillon).  12.  Marquetry  clavichord  in  rosewood 
with  flower  and  musical  motifs,  with  ormolu  mounts:  Louis  XV,  made  in 
Paris,  1784,  by  Pascal,  Quai  des  Augustincs  (Galerie  Maurice  Chalom). 
13.  Eighteenth-century  Nymphcnburg  tureen  and  cover,  decorated  in 
gilt  and  monochrome,  en  suite  with  a  dish  (Galerie  Vandcrmecrsch). 
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I.  Detail  of  a  magnificent  silver-barrelled  flintlock 
fowling  piece,  signed  on  the  lock  'Piraubeaux  Gal- 
leries'. French,  c.  1680.  Bought  by  Sir  James  Mann 
for  the  Tower  of  London  Armouries  for  ,£2,205 
(Christie's).  2.  A  Swiss  gold  and  enamel  singing- 
bird  cage,  8  in.  high,  late  eighteenth  century. 
/j.Kyo  (Christie's).  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  late  eight- 
eenth-century Irish  glass  chandeliers.  ,£2,100 
(Christie's).  4.  'Portrait  of  the  Gardener  Vallier', 
by  Paul  Cezanne,  watercolour,  19  ■  Il|  in.  ,£20,500 
(Sotheby's).  5.  'Apres-Midi,  Soleil,  Rouen',  by 
Camille  Pissarro,  signed  and  dated  '96.  Dollars 
40,000  (,£14,285)  (Parke-Bernet).  6.  Rare  Chelsea 
figure  of  a  Young  Turk,  7  in.  high,  raised  anchor 
period.  ,£190.  (Sotheby's).  7.  'Mme.  Lili  Grenier 
en  Kimonojaponais',  by  H.  de  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
canvas  21 1      18  in.  ,£15,000  (Sotheby's). 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S.  I.  A  page  from  the  De  Lisle  Hours,  an  important  English  manu- 
script of  c.  1320-1330,  selling  on  May  19th.  2.  One  of  a  pair  of  Meissen  swans  composed  as 
candlesticks,  with  ormolu  mounts,  22]  inches  high.  Selling  on  May  20th.  3.  Giovanni  Baptista 
Pittoni.  'Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt',  canvas  87  A  61  A  inches.  The  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Ancaster.  Selling  in  May. 


SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S.  4.  Louis  XV  gold  hox,  z\  inches  wide,  by  Pierre- 
Marcelin  Denise:  Paris,  1760,  with  the  poincon  of  Eloy  Brichard.  Selling  in  May. 
5.  Two  Chinese,  Ch'ien  Lung,  17.I  inch  high,  famille  rose  figures  of  Dutch  girls. 
Selling  in  May.  6.  John  Ray's  own  annotated  copy  of  his  'Proverbs'  (1670). 
Included  in  a  sale  on  May  24th  and  following  days. 
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1.  YouTreimanarnongihe£«/f,whcnthcgirt- 
der'jaway.  c*</J. 

4.  Tojji  over  the  fhoulden. 

5.  All  that  you  j/r  you  may  put  tn  your  cy  e.and 

fee  never  the  worfc. 

6.  Hcbcftowshisfi///,  it  broom  doth  honey. 

7.  I  thought  I  would  j(.ir  him  one,  and  lend  him 

inotber. 
;.  i  ».  I  cgulj  t«  filt  wnfa  bm. 

8.  Out  of  c- it  blclTing  into  the  vv-um  fiirt.  . 

1.  *.,m.^^~,.  m.  y.,i .  -  %o+:'A.afi, 

9-  C<forwardand  fall,  go  hatkward  and  nurr 
all. 

».  Alrml,  p.  ,„„_,  j  dj,,£n<<i, 

NfWWMCI  ggtuck.  " 

10.  Ill  jf j  twenty  miles  on  your  errand  firft. 
"•  To gneooejs  twills  he bri'-.gv,  or  known. 
1r  »*•■•*        f-J "#  «"*Wi  Toon.  Vi 

/■tain,  91  ,.j4u4».. r/„*  .,■  .^„  j?j  , 

««  -  /w>»  / f,rr,  ^. 


The  Netherlandish  Vision 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting  at  the  Slattcr  Gallery 


Martin  van  Valckenborch  (1542,  Malines — c.  1612).  'The  Hay  Harvest'. 

'M' 

Panel,  8  &    ■  II  ^  inches,  signed  on  tree  trunk  at  left  v  v- 


(Above).  Joris  van  Son  (1623,  Antwerp — 1667).  'A  Repast'.  Panel,  22  331 
inches,  signed  on  table  at  left  'Joris  van  Son  f.'  The  Antwerp  Guild  mark 
(an  open  hand)  is  branded  into  the  back  of  the  panel. 

(Below).  Gillis  d'Hondecoeter  (c.  1575,  Antwerp — Amsterdam,  1638). 
'At  Sunset'.  Panel,  12  22  inches,  signed  lower  left:  'G  DH  (joined;  1627'. 
Provenance:  the  David  Crichton  Collection. 


FO  R  more  than  twenty-five  years  an  outstanding  event  of  the 
early  summer  season  in  the  London  art  galleries  has  been  the 
exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at  the  Slattcr  Gallery 
at  30  Old  Bond  Street.  Despite  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
procuring  first-rate  works,  the  1958  exhibition  is  replete  with 
paintings  as  delightful  as  they  are  really  important.  That  surely 
is  the  thrill  of  Netherlandish  art  of  that  golden  age:  it  speaks  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  to  the  emotions  as  well  as  the 
intellect:  it  has  charm  as  well  as  grandeur.  Perhaps  it  is  in  many 
instances  a  question  of  scale.  Many  of  the  works  at  Slatter's  are 
not  large — though  some  are,  by  the  standards  of  this  school — 
and  we  are  intrigued  by  the  intimacy  of  these  so-human  pictures, 
not  overwhelmed  by  that  kind  of  compulsive  grandeur  which 
we- have  in  Italian  painting. 

Yet  they  arc  grand  in  spirit.  Take  for  example  the  highly 
important  Calvary  by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  which  is 
shortly  to  leave  England  for  Australia.  A  vast  mountain  landscape 
stretches  beneath  the  overclouded  sky  through  which  at  one 
point  the  sun  breaks  dramatically;  a  great  concourse  of  onlookers 
and  soldiery  are  gathered  about  the  three  crosses  in  the  middle 
distance;  the  swooning  Mary  with  the  Magdalene  and  St.  John 
arc  among  those  on  a  near  mound  (a  tableau  such  as  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden  might  have  painted  in  earlier  centuries).  Yet  the 
nearest  group  of  all  are  a  family  of  mere  sightseers  as  unwitting 
of  the  significance  of  the  sacred  drama  being  played  out  before 
them  as  the  dogs  who  forage  among  the  bleached  bones  in  this 
'place  of  skulls'  or  the  bird  on  the  bough  above.  And  all  this 
wealth  of  detail  on  a  copper  panel  13!  X  21  §  inches.  There  are 
overtones,  too,  echoes  from  the  social  protests  in  old  Peter 
Bruegel's  pictures;  for  these  soldiers  and  watching  grandees  are 
Spanish,  and  the  clustered  gibbets  were  an  all-too-familiar  sight 
in  those  tragic  years. 

One  other  Brueghel  picture,  this  time  from  the  hand  of  the 
Younger  Pieter,  comes  nearer  to  simple  genre.  This  Return  from 
the  Kermesse  is  unashamedly  gay.  The  villagers,  rich  and  poor, 
in  their  brilliantly  coloured  clothes,  dance  and  gossip  and  make 
love  on  the  homeward  road.  All  the  Pieter  Breughel  ingredients 
are  there:  tipsy  husbands,  dancing  couples,  lovers  wandering  off 
among  distant  trees,  and  a  round  dance  still  in  progress  in  the 
village  street.  The  main  group  of  animated  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground create,  as  they  usually  do  in  Pieter  Breughel's  work,  a 
fascinating  linear  pattern  emphasised  by  brilliant  colour  patches. 

One  can  trace  this  Flemish  country  genre  both  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  exhibition;  for  one  work  is  by  Gillis  van  Coninx- 
loo  who,  with  old  Peasant  Brueghel  himself,  was  a  pupil  of 
Pieter  Coecke,  and  was  the  teacher  of  the  Younger  Pieter 
Breughel.  Another  artist  of  that  remote  first  generation,  Martin 
van  Valckenborgh,  was  born  1.S42  and  died  in  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  contributes  a  panoramic  study,  The 
Hay  Harvest.  This  is  delightfully  primitive  in  its  conception,  and 
is  but  a  step  away  from  those  landscapes  of  the  Months  in  the 
old  Books  of  Hours  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Northern  landscape  art.  This  busy  scene  in  the  home 
fields  of  a  grand  house  in  the  valley  yields  an  interesting  record 
of  normal  country  life  in  sixteenth-century  Flanders.  From  a 
hilltop  Martin  van  Valckenborch  secures  one  of  those  splendid 
aerial  views  for  w  hich  he  is  justly  famed. 
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Jan  ('Velvet')  Brueghel  the  Elder  (1568-1625).  Calvary.  On  copper,  13!  21,'  inches.  This  splendid  picture,  possibly  the  most 
important  subject  by  this  artist  in  the  world,  has  been  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

On  view  in  the  1958  Exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at  the  Slatter  ( Gallery,  30  Old  Bend  Street, 
London,    IV.l.   Catalogues  are  being  sold  in  aid  of  The  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association. 


The  Coninxloo  Avenue  is  one  of  those  divided  landscapes  such 
as  we  associate  with  'Velvet'  Brueghel,  when  the  Rhineland 
scenery  on  his  Italian  journey  revealed  the  beauty  of  the  contrast 
between  distant  river  valley  and  an  enclosed  woodland  place 
brought  to  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  It  thus  raises  an 
interesting  problem  of  master-pupil  relationship. 

One  other  fine  landscape  is  by  a  pupil  of  Coninxloo,  Cillis 
d'Hondccoctcr.  Presaging  his  great  namesake,  he  was  famed  for 
the  animals  and  birds  which  animated  his  grand  mountainous 


landscapes.  The  panel  at  Slatter's  is  an  exquisite  example,  the 
crags  of  the  background  mountains  flushed  by  the  setting  sun, 
a  foreground  of  shadowed  fields  lively  with  animals  and  peasantry. 
This  reference  to  animals  recalls  that  one  interesting  panel  is 
devoted  to  studies  of  sheep  and  goats  by  Nicholas  Berchem,  that 
Italianate  Dutchman  so  strangely  bete  noire  to  Constable.  How- 
ever, he  would  surely  have  deemed  this  study  of  nature  closely 
observed  .is  'not  for  burning  . 

Among  the  Still  Life    always  .1  feature  ol  the  annual  Slatter 
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Pieter  Breughel  the  Younger  (1564-1638).  Return  from  the  Kermess.  Panel,        x  22|  inches,  signed  in  full. 

On  view  in  the  1958  Exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at 
the  Slatter  Gallery,  30  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l.  Catalogues 
are   being   sold   in   aid  of  The   Invalid   Children  s  Aid  Association. 


exhibitions — arc  two  by  Berchem's  father,  Pictcr  Claesz,  that 
artist  always  able  with  the  fewest  components  to  create  a  per- 
fection of  interrelated  forms,  colours,  and  reflecting  lights. 
A  romer  of  wine,  a  plate,  a  hall-peeled  lemon,  a  knife:  his  genius 
could  transform  them  into  shimmering  beauty.  One  more  com- 
plicated Still  Life  is  that  by  Joris  van  Son — a  large  resplendent 
panel  where  piled  fruit,  fish,  glass,  plate,  a  lobster  and  a  precious 
watch  create  a  synthesis  of  glowing  colour  typical  of  this  artist. 


Further  still  lifes,  by  Ambrose  Bosschaert,  Van  der  Ast,  and 
Jacob  dc  Gleyn,  reach  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  this 
Still  Life  subject.  In  this  1958  exhibition  at  the  Slatter  Gallery  the 
accent  is  largely  upon  Landscapes  with  Figures  and  Still  Life. 
But  how  enormous  is  the  vision  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  life  contained  within  these  limits.  These  are  real  Masters 
—and  are  undoubtedly  the  best  in  quality  and  artistic  significance 
of  their  kind  at  present  on  the  London  art  market. 
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Books  Reviewed 


JOHANN    PETER    MELCHIOR  ALS 
MODELLMEISTER  IN  HOCHST:  By 

Michel  Oppenheim.  (Frankfurt  am  Main: 
Lothar  Woeller  Verlag.  DM.  22. — .)  135 
pages,ioi  illustrations,  of  which  3  in  colour. 

JOHANN  PETER  MELCHIOR(i747- 
1825)  was  a  minor  artist  whose  facile  talent 
and  flair  for  publicity  exactly  suited  the  senti- 
mental taste  of  his  day.  Chief  modeller  successive- 
ly at  the  Hochst,  Frankenthal,  and  Nymphen- 
burg  porcelain-factories,  he  has  left  also  sculp- 
tures in  stone  and  bronze,  and  a  series  of  gushing 
articles  on  Art  and  Nature  which  recall  his 
friendship  with  the  author  of  The  Sorrows  of 
Werther. 

Collectors  were  at  one  time  prepared  to  see 
his  hand  in  practically  all  the  more  characteristic 
figures  and  groups  of  the  Hochst  factory.  This 
view  became  less  tenable  after  the  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  Hochst  porcelain  held  at  Mainz  in 
1925;  and  in  the  scholarly  retrospective  cata- 
logue of  the  exhibition  published  in  1930  the 
late  Kurt  Roder  observed  'The  necessity  of 
attributing  many  models  to  other  artists  makes  it 
harder  for  us  to  see  him  as  the  most  important 
modeller  of  the  factory;  he  is  only  the  most 
famous'. 

Max  Oppenheim  was  Roder's  collaborator  in 
the  catalogue,  to  which  he  contributed  the 
section  on  marks :  and  in  the  beautifully  produced 
httle  book  now  under  review  he  aims  at 
isolating  and  clarifying  an  issue  which  the  cata- 
logue had  already  partly  resolved.  Where  did 
Melchior  learn  his  skill,  and  how  many  of  the 
Hochst  figures  are  his?  At  various  stages  of  his 
career  Melchior,  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
stated  his  own  age  incorrecdy.  And  now  Max 
Oppenheim  has  been  able  to  confirm  from 
parish  registers  that  he  was  born  in  1747,  not 
1745  or  1742  (an  elder  brother  of  the  same  name 
died  soon  after  baptism  in  1742).  Melchior  was 
thus  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  entered  the 
Hochst  factory  in  1767,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
documentary  evidence  that  he  had  ever  studied 
in  Paris,  as  his  modern  biographers  Hofmann, 
Falke  and  Sauerlandt  have  gratuitously  assumed. 
Indeed,  by  a  sensitive  analysis  of  the  six  signed 
models  and  the  four  confirmed  as  his  in  con- 
temporary records,  Oppenheim  shows  that  his 
style  is  much  less  French  than  that  of  his  anony- 
mous predecessor  who  modelled  the  'Chinese 
Emperor'  group  of  1766  (before  Melchior 
entered  the  factory).  Melchior's  plump  Venus  is 
Falconet's  baigneuse  translated  into  German.  His 
figures  lack  the  lively  movement  of  the  earlier 
Hochst  models;  they  are  like  little  frozen  statues. 
In  the  sentimental  Hochst  children  of  the  1770's 
one  can  already  foresee  the  development  of  the 
monumental  neo-classical  vein  which  Melchior 
exploited  in  the  biscuit  figures  and  groups  made 
at  Frankenthal  and  Nymphenburg.  This  tend- 
ency is  even  more  plain  in  Melchior's  Hochst 
Calvary  group,  of  which  the  author  recognises 
nine  successive  versions.   Melchior's  activity 


coincided  with  a  decline  of  interest  in  the  beauty 
of  porcelain  as  a  material.  The  colours  on  earlier 
Hochst  figures  are  sparing  and  delicate;  on 
Melchior's  the  ever  darker  and  muddier  colours 
are  laid  on  thick,  like  those  of  a  house-painter. 

Under  his  terms  of  reference  the  author  has 
little  to  say  about  the  other  Hochst  modellers. 
But  we  hope  that  he  may  one  day  amplify  his 
illuminating  suggestion  that  the  mature  Hochst 
figure-style  owed  most  to  Laurentius  Riissinger. 
— A.L. 

LES  FAIENCES  DE  DELFT:  By  H.  P. 

Fourest.  (Paris:  L'Oeil  du  Connaisseur. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1957.  Fr.  frs. 
1400.) 

IT  is  some  time  since  the  appearance  of  a  book 
on  Delft,  and  tins  short  volume  by  the  Director 
of  the  Sevres  Museum  is  welcome.  French 
writers  have  a  unique  gift  of  clarity  of  exposition 
and  the  enquirer  could  find  no  surer  guide  to  the 
techniques  and  shapes  of  Delft  earthenware  than 
the  relevant  sections  in  M.  Fourest's  book.  For 
the  greater  part,  however,  the  book  summarises, 
skilfully  enough,  the  work  of  previous  authori- 
ties, sometimes  handing  on  to  the  reader  vener- 
able suppositions  which  have  clouded  exact 
knowledge  ever  since  their  first  formulation  by 
Havard.  M.  Fourest  is  at  his  best  when  he  ven- 
tures into  new  ground,  as  in  the  excellent  analy- 
sis of  occidental  and  oriental  taste,  of  the  debt  to 
silversmiths  and  the  demands  of  fashion. 

The  reviewer  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
this  book,  designed  to  form  part  of  a  well-known 
series,  not  unlike  the  dear  old  English  'Chats', 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  together  very 
hurriedly.  It  is  full  of  slips  which  one  hopes  will 
disappear  in  a  second  edition.  M.  Fourest  claims 
indulgence  for  imperfections  owing  to  the 
'difficultes  de  la  langue  neerlandaise'  and  rubs  it 
in  immediately  by  mis-spelling  the  names  of  two 
of  the  four  distinguished  Dutch  authorities  cited 
in  the  preface,  as  well  as  producing  throughout 
an  entirely  new  variant,  'Koocks',  for  the  owner 
of  the  P.A.K.  mark,  whom  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties seem  at  last  to  have  settled  to  describe  as 
Kocx.  It  can  only  be  a  slip  of  proof-reading 
which  moves  the  world-famous  Evenepoel 
Collection  to  the  Rijksmuseum  (p.  91);  dates  a 
plate  (XXIII  2)  'vers  1710'  while  stating  in  the 
text  that  it  bears  the  British  Royal  Arms  as 
borne  between  1714  and  1800;  describes  the 
famous  set  of  3  spiral  vases  as  'vers  1750'  under 
the  plate  (XXV.  i),  but  as  'apres  1764'  in  the 
notes,  where,  incidentally,  it  places  them  at  the 
Gemeentemuseum  in  the  Hague,  instead  of  at 
the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam,  whose  author- 
ities are,  understandably,  extremely  proud  of 
them. 

These  are  minor  blemishes  which  can  be 
remedied.  The  great  value  of  the  book — and  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  it — lies  in  the  sure  taste 
implicit  in  the  choice  of  illustrations.  At  least 
half  of  these  have  not  been  published  before  and 
they  are  a  delight  both  to  the  serious  student  and 


the  general  ceramic  amateur.  The  colour  is 
never  bad  and  sometimes  excellent,  and  M. 
Fourest  has  a  really  admirable  section  of  'notes 
on  the  plates' — perhaps  the  most  instructive  and 
novel  part  of  the  book.  He  draws  largely  on  the 
splendours  of  his  own  Musee  de  Sevres  and  the 
collection  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  but 
he  gives  us  a  generous  and  tempting  sample 
from  French  provincial  museums — Lille,  Rouen, 
Bernay  and,  above  all,  Limoges,  all  of  which 
the  ceramic  enthusiast  should  mark  in  his  mind 
with  Michelin's  ***  ('vaut  le  voyage').  Amidst 
these  unfamiliar  delights,  we  have  only  space  to 
mention  a  few.  First  must  come  the  sumptuous 
'WK'  vase  from  the  Arts  Decoratifs,  with  its 
brilliant  rendering  of  Ming-Ching  transitional 
(pi.  XI) ;  the  unique  pair  of  'delft  dore'  obelisks 
at  Lille  (pi.  XVIII),  marked  LVE;  and  the 
coloured  reproduction  of  the  Verhaast  plaque  at 
Sevres.  Also  worthy  of  special  mention  are  a 
late  black-ground  plate  in  the  Louvre  (XXIX.  i) 
and  a  plaque  from  Sevres,  reproducing  an 
engraving  from  Houbraken's  'Groote  Schou- 
burgh'. 

From  Limoges  we  are  shown  an  AK  plate 
with  a  most  unusual  fan  design  of  Japanese 
inspiration  (VII  3),  and  an  important  French 
armorial  plate  marked  SVE  (whose  arms  are 
they,  incidentally?  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain).  Aid,  rarest  of  all,  there  are  two  of  the 
five  known  plaques  showing  portraits  of  various 
Dutch  Protestant  divines  recently  ascribed 
(Bulletin  of  the  Rijksmuseum,  1956.  4.)  to  Isaac 
Junius,  and  datable  with  some  certainty  from 
1660.  These  plaques  are  here  stated  to  have 
formed,  in  all  probability,  part  of  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Delft.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
on  what  ground  this  statement  is  based. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  illustrations.  M.  Fourest  has  put  us 
further  in  his  debt  by  including  a  really  full  and 
up-to-date  bibliography.  These  two  ingredients 
alone  suffice  to  make  the  book  indispensable  to 
the  serious  student  of  Delft. — O.V.O. 

REMBRANDT  AND  SPINOZA:  By  W. 

R.  Valentiner.  (London:  Phaidon  Press, 
2 is.  net.) 

THIS  slender  volume  is  described  as  'a  study  of 
the  spiritual  conflicts  in  seventeenth  century 
Holland'  and  consists  of  seven  brief  chapters  on 
Rembrandt  and  Spinoza.  After  contrasting  the 
philosopher  and  die  painter  with  Descartes  and 
Frans  Hals,  whom  he  has  chosen  to  represent 
the  Zeitgeist  of  the  previous  generation,  Dr. 
Valentiner  considers  the  circumstances  of 
Spinoza's  expulsion  from  the  Synagogue  and 
Rembrandt's  bankruptcy,  winch  took  place  in 
the  same  year,  and  suggests  where  the  two  great 
men  might  have  met  each  other — though  no 
such  meeting  is  recorded.  He  expatiates  on  the 
intolerance  of  the  Calvinist  church  in  Holland 
and  examines  the  evidence  for  Rembrandt's 
membership  of  the  Meiuionite  sect,  to  which 
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Baldiiucci  alluded.  Then  he  contrasts  Spinoza's 
somewhat  impious  attitude  to  Antiquity  with 
that  of  Rembrandt,  with  special  reference  to  the 
tliree  paintings  commissioned  by  the  Marchese 
Ruffo,  identifying  the  Alexander  with  the  so- 
called  Pallas  Athena  in  the  Gulbcnkian  Collection. 
Finally,  he  considers  Spinoza  in  relation  to  the 
generation  of  Jan  Vermeer,  referring  to  a  letter 
on  the  laws  of  chance  which  the  former  may 
possibly  have  addressed  to  the  latter  in  1666. 
From  this  collection  of  ingenious  hypotheses 
nothing  emerges  that  was  previously  unknown. 
This  handsomely  produced  book  may,  however, 
encourage  the  student  of  painting  to  re-read 
Spinoza  whose  clarity  of  thought  and  precision 
of  diction  may  well  make  him  dissatisfied  with 
Dr.  Valentincr's  somewhat  wordy  style. — H.B.H. 

MICHELANGELO'S    BOZZETTI  FOR 
STATUES  IN  THE  MEDICI  CHAPEL: 

By  Ludwig  Goldscheider.  (London:  Privately 
printed.) 

'WHEN  great  art  has  come  to  the  conception  of 
the  shape  and  of  the  movement  of  a  human 
figure,  the  artist  will  make  a  simple  model  out  of 
humble  material.  Tins  is  the  first  birth  from 
which  a  work  of  art  springs.'  So  wrote  Michel- 
angelo whose  'simple  models'  are  very  beautiful 
works  of  art  on  their  own  account  besides  being 
essential  documents  for  the  study  of  his  complex 
personality.  Yet  few  scholars  have  given  to  his 
models  in  wax  and  terracotta  the  attention  they 
deserve,  and  Dr.  Ludwig  Goldscheider's  ex- 
amination of  a  group  of  them  in  his  privately 
printed  Michelangelo's  Bozzetti  for  Statues  in  the 
Medici  Chapel  therefore  makes  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  great  and  elusive  artist. 
The  book  itself  is  fully  illustrated  and  so  hand- 
somely presented  that  it  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered a  minor  masterpiece  of  modern  book 
production. 

Michelangelo  made  use  of  three  types  of 
models  for  his  sculptures  (in  addition  to  those 
used  for  the  composition  of  the  Sistine  Last 
Judgement) :  small,  hastily  moulded  wax  bozzetti, 
like  that  of  a  reclining  figure  in  the  British 
Museum ;  larger  and  more  highly  finished  models 
in  terracotta  (or  sometimes  terra-secca)  like  the 
famous  Hercules  and  Cacus  or  Victory  in  the  Casa 
Buonarotti ;  and  full  sized  clay  models  of  which 
the  only  surviving  example  is  the  River  God  in 
the  Accademia  at  Florence.  But  of  all  the  hund- 
reds he  must  have  made  in  his  restless  quest  after 
perfection,  barely  a  dozen  survive  today.  He 
seems  to  have  appreciated  their  value  for  he  sent 
two  cases  of  them  to  France  with  his  favourite 
pupil,  Antonio  Mini,  in  1531,  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death  he  perversely  ordered  the  des- 
truction of  all  the  drawings  in  his  house,  and 
probably  all  the  models  as  well,  in  order,  says 
Vasari,  'that  no  one  should  perceive  his  labours 
and  tentative  efforts,  that  he  might  not  appear 
less  than  perfect'.  However,  a  number  of  models 
survived  him  and  were  copied  by  lesser  artists 
who  also  made  small  terracotta  reproductions  of 
his  finished  statues.  The  wax  and  terracotta 
bozzetti  attributed  to  Michelangelo  therefore 
raise  a  series  of  singularly  ticklish  problems  to 
tease  the  ingenuity  of  every  student  of  his  work. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Goldscheider  considers  the 


bozzetti  for  the  various  figures  in  the  Medici 
chapel.  A  little  wax  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  torso  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  work  of  Michelangelo. 
But  two  other  figures,  clay  models  of  the  Notte 
and  Aurora,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Alejandro 
Pietri  at  Caracas,  have  won  only  limited 
approval.  Dr.  Goldscheider  states  a  good  case  for 
their  acceptance  by  comparing  them  closely  with 
the  finished  statues.  Much  of  his  argument 
depends  on  the  left  hand  of  La  Notte  which  has 
mysteriously  vanished  from  the  marble,  save  for 
the  ghost  of  a  finger,  but  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
Caracas  terracotta.  Michelangelo  is  known  to 
have  changed  the  position  of  the  left  arm  and 
Dr.  Goldscheider  pertinently  suggests  that  he 
was  unable  'to  finish  it  because  there  was  not 
enough  marble  left'.  A  drawing  of  La  Notte  by 
Rubens,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frits  Lugt, 
which  shows  the  left  hand  must,  Dr.  Gold- 
scheider argues,  have  been  taken  from  the  model 
rather  than  from  the  finished  work  (there  is  a 
similar  drawing  by  Salviati  in  the  British 
Museum).  The  tell-tale  left  hand  of  La  Notte,  or 
rather  its  absence,  gives  away  the  series  of  stucco 
figures  at  Perugia  which  have  recently  been 
attributed  to  Michelangelo  but  which  Dr. 
Goldscheider  returns  to  Vincenzo  Danti. 

In  the  course  of  this  fascinating  monograph 
Dr.  Goldscheider  also  refers  to  certain  other 
bozzetti  by  or  after  Michelangelo,  some  of  which 
are  known  only  from  the  drawings  of  El  Greco 
and  Tintoretto,  or  from  the  paintings  of  such 
unlikely  artists  as  Jan  Steen,  Wallerant  Vaillant 
and  Jan  Breughel  the  Younger.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  pointed  out  that  the  model  in  the  back- 
ground to  Gerard  Dou's  self-portrait  at  Dresden 
seems  closer  to  Giovanni  Bologna  than  to 
Michelangelo.  We  may  also  correct  one  small 
mistake:  Ignazio  Hugford  (mentioned  on  p.  13) 
was  not  himself  a  priest  though  his  brother  was 
Abbot  of  Vallombrosa. — C.R.I. 

STEDELIJK  MUSEUM,  AMSTERDAM. 

Library  of  Modem  Art  Catalogue :  compiled 
by  L.  Kloet,  Chief  Librarian.  (Price  f.  6.) 

THIS  excellent  catalogue  of  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  of  modern  art  in  Amsterdam  is  by  its 
care  and  quality  a  lively  indication  of  the  way 
the  Dutch  present  their  cultural  heritage  and 
ambition  to  the  public,  and  by  its  consideration 
of  foreigners  an  interesting  pointer  to  Holland's 
geographical  position,  to  her  cosmopolitan 
outlook.  It  is  claimed  as  the  first  systematic 
catalogue  in  print  of  a  library  of  modern  art. 

It  is  printed  in  five  languages — Dutch,  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish — and  is  divided 
into  sections  which  are  clearly  separated  one 
from  the  other  by  means  of  a  coloured  page. 
These  sections  include  an  outline  in  which  can  be 
found  the  subject  required.  For  example  Painting 
is  sub-divided  into  various  periods  and  styles; 
then  Artists'  Monographs  (over  500)  as  Cezanne 
and  all  that  they  have  about  him  (27  works)  or 
Van  Gogh  (over  120  works);  ending  with  an 
index  of  all  authors,  with  page  references  to 
every  work. 

Excellent  paper  is  used,  clearly  printed,  with  a 
great  deal  of  material  thoughtfully  spaced  over 
its  180  pages. — H.S.E. 


CORREGGIO'S  DRAWINGS:  By  A.  E. 

Popham  C.B.,  F.B.A.  (Published  for  The 
British  Academy  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  84s.  net.) 

'BUT  the  Beauty !  the  Morbidezza !  the  Thought 
and  Expression!  Good  God!'  exclaimed  the 
volatile  Jonathan  Richardson  when  first  con- 
fronted by  Correggio's  Flight  into  Egypt  in  the 
Ufhzi.  His  ejaculations  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
echoed  by  many  modern  connoisseurs.  Correg- 
gio  is  now  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  the 
great  Renaissance  artists,  but  his  works  seem  to 
have  inspired  little  warmth  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
present  century.  It  is  surely  significant  that  no 
satisfactory  monograph  on  his  work  is  available  in 
English  (Corrado  Ricci's  Correggio  is  out-dated) 
and  that  Mr.  Popham's  new  volume  presents  the 
first  comprehensive  account  of  his  drawings. 

That  any  work  on  old  master  drawings  by 
Mr.  Popham  is  scholarly  and  wholly  reliable 
goes  without  saying.  Correggio's  Drawings  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  notable  additions  ever 
made  to  the  still  remarkably  small  library  of 
monographs  on  the  draughtsmanship  of  Italian 
painters,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the 
same  author's  standard  work  on  the  drawings  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  consists  of  a  long  intro- 
duction followed  by  a  catalogue.  The  intro- 
duction includes  clearly  reasoned  chapters  on 
Correggio's  technique  and  methods,  on  the 
drawings  themselves  and  on  the  master's  con- 
temporaries, followers  and  imitators.  Finally 
there  is  a  most  illuminating  chapter  on  the 
collectors  of  his  drawings  which  is  of  great  value 
for  the  student  of  provenance  in  general.  In  the 
catalogue  Mr.  Popham  lists  the  drawings  he 
accepts  as  originals,  19  sheets  which  he  ascribes 
to  Michelangelo  Anselmi,  and  a  selection  of 
drawings  which  have  been  wrongly  attributed 
to  Correggio.  Appendices  deal  with  Correggio's 
five  known  architectural  drawings  and  his  little 
studied  painted  frieze  in  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Parma.  The  book,  which 
is  handsomely  printed,  is  illustrated  with  a 
photograph  of  every  Correggio  drawing  and  a 
detail  of  the  painting  connected  with  it,  as  well 
as  69  plates  in  the  text. 

Many  hundreds  of  drawings  must  have  been 
ascribed  to  Correggio  by  connoisseurs  of  varying 
degrees  of  optimism  and  honesty  in  the  last 
three  centuries.  As  Mr.  Popham  remarks:  'The 
number  of  drawings  which  passed,  and  still  pass, 
under  his  illustrious  name,  and  many  of  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Correggio,  have 
in  the  past  contributed  to  obscure  rather  than  to 
illuminate  his  artistic  personality.  The  elimina- 
tion of  this  irrelevant  material  and  the  addition 
of  some  authentic  and  unpublished  drawings 
will,  I  hope,  allow  a  clearer  picture  to  emerge'. 
From  this  unsorted  mass,  Mr.  Popham  has 
extracted  a  modest  corpus  of  92  drawings  of 
which  no  fewer  than  32  are  here  published  for 
the  first  time  as  originals.  This  is  balanced  by  a 
catalogue  of  145  drawings  wrongly  attributed 
to  Correggio,  to  most  of  which  new  attributions 
have  been  assigned.  Some  of  these  latter  are,  it 
may  be  added,  very  beautiful  drawings,  like  the 
three  (at  Windsor  and  Modena)  for  winch  Mr. 
Popham  suggests  the  name  of  Annibale  Carracci. 
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Of  the  additions  to  the  work  of  Correggio  the 
most  important  are  a  drawing  of  two  apostles  on 
clouds  for  the  dome  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista, 
in  the  Louvre;  a  study  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Jerome  for  one  of  the  pendentives  in  the  same 
church,  in  the  Uffizi  (dismissed  as  a  copy  by 
Ricci) ;  an  uncannily  Tiepolesque  group  of  putti 
in  the  Louvre ;  four  drawings  for  the  pendentives 
of  the  Cathedral  dome  also  in  the  Louvre ;  and  a 
working  drawing  for  part  of  the  dome  itself,  at 
Frankfurt. 

Vasari  remarked  of  Correggio's  drawings 
diat  'although  they  have  a  good  style,  charm  and 
the  skill  of  a  master,  they  would  not  have  won 
him  such  a  reputation  as  his  most  excellent 
paintings'.  They  are  indeed  working  drawings 
and,  as  Mr.  Popham  points  out,  'are  almost 
invariably  a  means  to  an  end  .  .  .  their  charm 
lies  not  in  their  elaboration  or  in  their  particular 
feeling  for  line  or  rhythm,  but  in  their  revelation 
of  an  artistic  personality'.  No  complete  series  of 
drawings  survives  to  show  every  stage  in  the 
long  journey  from  the  first  hasty  sketch  to  the 
cartoon  and,  finally,  the  exquisite  oil  painting  or 
grandiose  fresco ;  but  happily  we  have  drawings 
of  various  types  for  mo-t  of  his  major  works 
which  together  give  a  composite  picture  of  his 
method  of  creation.  We  can  almost  catch  him  in 
the  act  of  putting  his  first  ideas  on  paper,  altering 
them,  taking  a  tracing,  elaborating  and  changing 
it,  taking  another  tracing  and  so  on,  until  his 
restless  search  finally  brought  him  in  reach  of  the 
composition  which  he  so  brilliantly  translated 
into  paint. 

A  study  of  Correggio's  drawings  is,  therefore, 
no  mere  exercise  of  connoisseurship  but  a  means 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  his  artistic  person- 
ality. Mr.  Popham  is  acutely  aware  of  this  and 
has  added  many  illuminating  comments  on  the 
paintings.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  decor- 
ations in  the  Del  Bono  Chapel,  previously 
thought  to  be  by  F.  M.  Rondanini  after  designs 
by  Correggio,  were  in  fact  painted  by  the  master 
himself.  He  is  also  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  mysterious  painting  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  at 
Leningrad  which  he  tentatively  ascribes  to 
Correggio.  Moreover,"  be  suggests  that  Titian's 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Kress  Collection, 
and  the  four  strips  which  originally  surrounded 
it,  were  probably  derived  from  drawings  by 
Correggio.  He  also  points  out  that  the  ceiling  of 
the  Carracci  gallery  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese  at 
Rome  owes  nearly  as  much  to  one  of 
Correggio's  sketches  as  it  does  to  Michelangelo's 
Sistine  Chapel  ceiling. 

In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Popham  remarks  that 
'the  present  work  does  not,  of  course,  aim  at  a 
revaluation  of  Correggio's  art  in  general  or 
attempt  any  appreciation  of  his  greatness  as  a 
painter.  The  admirer  of  Correggio  may  even,  I 
fear,  be  disappointed  that  the  enthusiasm  he 
himself  feels  for  the  artist,  finds  little  actual 
expression  in  the  pages  that  follow'.  Yet  the 
true  work  of  devoted  scholarship — like  Home's 
Botticelli — is  surely  a  more  sincere  token  of 
admiration  than  the  most  evocative  poetic 
description.  Every  admirer  of  Correggio  and 
every  serious  student  of  Italian  painting  will 
long  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Popham  for  this 
monumental  and  invaluable  work. — H.H. 


FIVE  WOMEN  WHO  LOVED  LOVE: 

By  Ihara  Saikaku.  Translated  by  Wm. 
Theodore  de  Bary  with  a  background  essay 
by  Richard  Lane.  (Rutland,  Vermont,  U.S.A. ; 
Charles  E.  Tuttle  Coy,  $2.75). 

THE  enterprise  of  this  firm  of  publishers,  which 
in  recent  years  has  presented  various  aspects  of 
the  art  and  literature  of  Japan  in  a  series  of  note- 
worthy books,  has  now  given  us  a  most  readable 
translation  of  Saikaku's  Koshoku  gonin  onna  (of 
which  title  there  are  several  translations  prefer- 
able to  the  startling  one  employed),  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  the  fine  block-printed 
pictures  of  the  first,  seventeenth-century  edition. 
The  stature  of  Saikaku  as  a  novelist  of  the 
Townsmen  of  seventeenth-century  Japan  has 
steadily  advanced  in  the  view  of  his  countrymen 
since  they  began  seriously  to  study  his  work 
some  sixty  years  ago :  and  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  most  typical  works  is  an  opportunity  for 
English-speaking  people  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  writer  who  has  been  called  the  Boccaccio 
of  Japan.  Mr.  Lane,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  Saikaku  and  his  period,  contributes  an  essay 
pointing  out  the  importance  of 'Five  Women' as 
a  literary  landmark,  analysing  the  five  stories 
that  make  up  the  book,  and  sketching  in  the 
background  of  the  period  as  an  aid  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  novel.  As  these  literary 
aspects  of  the  book  have  already  been  discussed 
elsewhere,  I  should  like  here  to  say  a  little  about 
the  illustrations,  and  the  illustrator,  Yoshida 
Hambei. 

Although  in  Japan  it  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  for  novels  to  be  illustrated,  the 
illustrators  were  rarely  named.  As  a  consequence, 
the  artist  can  only  be  determined  more  often 
than  not  on  the  grounds  of  style  alone.  For  a  long 
time,  Moronobu,  as  the  outstanding  and  typical 
artist  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth-century 
was  credited  with  the  designs  in  almost  every 
book  published  with  illustrations  from  say  1657 
onwards,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a  more 
critical  approach  to  the  subject,  by  such  research- 
ers as  Futo  Mizutani,  has  lead  to  the  emergence 
of  other  clearly  defined  figures,  of  whom  Sugi- 
mura  Jihei  and  Yoshida  Hambei  are  now  seen  to 
have  their  own  quite  distinguishing  traits. 

Saikaku  was  himself  an  artist  of  some  preten- 
sions and  illustrated  a  number  of  his  own  novels, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  had  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  Hambei  as  his  illustrator.  Certainly  the 
association  between  the  two  was  a  long  one, 
and  when  Hambei  left  the  scene,  artists  evidently 
trained  by  him  continued  in  the  tradition  he 
had  founded.  As  a  stylist,  he  never  excites  us  as 
Moronobu  or  Jihei  can :  there  is  a  level  com- 
petency about  his  drawing,  a  certain  triteness  in 
the  structure  of  the  scenes,  with  diminutive 
wooden  figures  lacking  in  dynamism  or  drama, 
that  bespeaks  a  minor  talent.  Yet  none-the-lcss, 
the  block-printed  pictures  make  effective 
decoration,  and  consort  perfectly  with  the  fine 
calligraphy.  Hambei  was  an  Osaka  artist,  and  as 
such  sufficiently  removed  from  the  Edo  centre 
of  the  new  Ukiyo-e  movement  to  retain  a 
quality  of  provincialism  in  his  own  efforts  to 
illustrate  the  Floating  World.  In  his  work,  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  Tosa  minuteness  of  scale, 


diagonal  composition  and  formalised  cloud 
bands  are  still  prominent.  The  distance  between 
him  and  Moronobu,  as  stylists,  can  be  measured 
by  comparing  Moronobu's  illustrations  for 
another  Saikaku  book,  Koshoku  ehon  taizen,  a 
1686  reprint,  in  abridged  picture-book  form,  of 
the  novelist's  Koshoku  ichidai  otoko  ('The  Love 
Rogue'). 

So  much  for  Hambei's  style.  What  we  did  not 
know  before,  and  what  this  translation  enables 
us  to  judge,  is  the  appositencss  of  his  illustrations, 
the  closeness  with  which  he  keeps  to  the  text 
and  helps  to  elucidate  it.  Mr.  Lane,  whose 
enlightening  essay  has  already  been  referred  to, 
has  expressed  the  view  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that,  for  a  proper  and  full  understanding  of 
Ukiyo-e  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
Japan  is  essential.  The  publishers  are  to  be  praised 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  study  at  once  a 
typical  novel  of  the  formulative  period  of 
Ukiyo-e  art,  and  its  original  illustrations. — J.H. 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  IN  TUDOR  AND 
STUART  LONDON:  By  M.  R.  Holmes, 
F.S.A.  (London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  and 
The  London  Museum,  1957.  3s.  6d.  net). 

THIS  is  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  small  collection 
of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  armour, 
swords  and  daggers,  but  not  firearms,  in  the 
London  Museum.  The  catalogue  entries  are 
descriptive  and  do  not  include  references  to 
literature  or  to  comparable  examples  in  other 
collections.  The  arms  and  armour  in  the  London 
Museum  are  confined  to  pieces  that  have  been 
excavated  or  discovered  in  London  or  that  can, 
by  internal  evidence,  be  attributed  to  London 
craftsmen.  One  cannot  expect  in  a  collection  of 
so  circumscribed  a  nature  to  find  many  of  fine 
quality,  and  the  majority  are  in  fact  of  historical 
or  documentary  rather  than  artistic  interest. 

The  best  documented  arms-producing  work- 
shops in  London  were  both  at  some  distance 
from  the  City,  namely  the  Royal  Armouries  in 
the  former  palace  of  Greenwich  and  the  Houns- 
low  sword-blade  mills.  Each  is  represented  in  the 
London  Museum,  though  the  former  by  rather 
modest  specimens.  This  applies  in  particular  to 
the  Dymoke  armour,  which  seems  a  humble 
successor,  particularly  as  at  present  set  up,  to  the 
superb  armours  produced  at  Greenwich  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Holmes  shows  considerable  conservatism 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  even  to  the  extent 
of  using  Meyrick's  term  'engraved'  for  what  is 
now  usually  known  as  etched  armour.  He  also 
follows  Laking's  dating  of  the  English  (or  Scot- 
tish) daggers  of  the  Colonel  Blood  type,  which 
are  generally  held  to  be  a  century  later  than  the 
early  sixteenth  century  to  which  Laking 
attributed  them.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  London  Museum  collection  is  the  series  of 
signed  Hounslow  swords.  These  are  well 
illustrated  with  particularly  accurate  reproduc- 
tions of  the  signatures  on  the  blades.  The  cata- 
logue is  a  useful  addition  to  the  very  limited 
literature  of  English  weapons,  though  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  the  author  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  tell  us  more  of  the  history  of  the 
London  armourers  and  the  Hounslow  blade- 
smiths.— D.W. 
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COMPLETE  DEGAS  SCULPTURE:  Text 
by  John  Rewald.  114  Photographs  by 
Leonard  von  Matt.  (London:  Thames  & 
Hudson.  70s.  net.) 

IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  get  a  book  organised 
by  John  Rewald,  and  this  one  dealing  with 
Degas'  sculpture  was  very  much  needed  not 
only  as  a  useful  catalogue  of  Degas'  work  but 
also  as  a  picture  of  his  unfailing  energy  in  search 
of  rendered  movement.  The  114  photographs  by 
Leonard  von  Matt  which  accompany  Mr. 
Rewald's  text  are  exceptionally  fine,  in  many 
cases  there  are  4  views  of  one  statuette  and  these 
often  life  size,  giving  a  most  powerful  impression 
of  mobility  and  sculptural  energy.  The  book 
contains  a  clear  list  of  the  74  works  in  existence, 
grouped  in  years,  with  references  to  the  photo- 
graphs ;  their  sizes ;  bronze  and  exhibition  num- 
bers and  any  further  particulars  known  about 
the  works  in  question. 

Few  people,  even  of  those  who  saw  the  1955 
Exhibition  in  New  York,  will  have  seen  the 
statues  so  vividly  as  they  now  can  by  means  of 
these  photographs  which  emphasize  the  power 
of  the  artist — an  extraordinary  example  of  a 
life-long  passionately  sought  experience  cul- 
minating in  these  so  audacious  and  expressive 
forms.  Mr.  Rewald  shows  how  completely 
Degas  made  himself  aware  of  the  mass  of  a  body, 
relinquishing  entirely  the  lineal  outlook  of  one 
aspect  for  an  ever  interrelated  continuity  of 
movement.  He  also  shows  Degas'  astonishing 
patience  and  impatience  in  the  long  period  of 
this  work ;  for  he  began  to  do  sculpture  as  early 
as  1865  and  continued  until  1912,  and  many  were 
the  accidents  attendant  on  his  endeavour,  acci- 
dents made  the  more  insufferable  by  his  fading 
sight  almost  to  blindness.  The  book  is  a  monu- 
ment to  a  superb  courage  in  the  quest  of  an 
individual  vision. — H.S.E. 

TEACH  YOURSELF  HERALDRY  AND 
GENEALOGY:  By  L.  G.  Pine.  Illustrated 
by  W.  J.  Hill.  (London :  English  Universities 
Press,  1957.  6s.  net.) 

MR.  L.  G.  PINE,  who  is  the  Editor  of  Debrett, 
has  recently  issued  a  new  book  which  deals  with 
Heraldry  and  Genealogy.  This  appears  in  the 
series  published  by  the  English  Universities  Press 
under  the  general  heading  of  'Teach  Yourself 
Books'  in  which  one  can,  supposedly,  teach 
oneself  about  such  widely  differing  subjects  as 
Arabic,  Bee  keeping,  Contract  Bridge,  Plumb- 
ing and  Personal  Efficiency.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  aspiring  student  of  Heraldry 
and  Genealogy  will  not  learn  a  great  deal  from 
Mr.  Pine's  book. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  set  out  to  give 
'some  guidance'  to  the  would-be  inquirer  but  he 
has  devoted  far  too  much  space  to  the  early 
development  of  heraldry,  the  literary  history  of 
the  subject  and  allied  branches  and  he  skims  only 
very  briefly  over  the  real  substance  of  heraldry. 
One  feels  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  beginner  will 
give  much  thought  to  such  authors  as  Upton  and 
Spelmann,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
opinions  of  Bartholo  de  Sassoferrato  which 
are  quoted  at  length.  This  book  lacks  balance; 
there  is  very  little  included  about  genealogy 


and  very  little  about  the  rules  and  usages  which 
govern  heraldry.  The  long,  and  often  obscure, 
'glossary'  included  at  the  end  of  the  book 
seems  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  most  haphazard 
way.  One  wonders  how  often  the  student  of 
heraldry  will  meet  with  'ducipers'  and  'verblees' 
or  such  terms  as  'nislee';  and  'muschetors'  and 
'sufflues'  are  too  obscure  to  warrant  inclusion  in 
such  a  general  book.  One  feels  that  the  potential 
amateur  herald  would  be  far  better  rewarded  if  he 
were  to  invest  in  one  of  the  standard  text  books  on 
heraldry  since  this  new  addition  to  the  excellent 
works  of  such  authorities  as  Boutell,  Woodward, 
Fox-Davies  and  Wagner  is  only  likely  to  confuse 
him. 

It  is  unfortunate,  also,  that  Mr.  Pine  should  see 
fit  to  advertise  other  works  of  his  in  this  book 
and  it  might  have  been  better  if  some  of  the 
grammar  and  style  in  this  one  had  been  subjected 
to  more  careful  correction.  The  illustrations 
which  accompany  the  text  are  very  good  and 
were  executed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill.  It  is  a  pity  that 
many  more  were  not  added. — A.A.C. 

KLEE.  A  STUDY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND 
WORK:  By  G.  di  San  Lazzaro.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Stuart  Hood.  393  Illustra- 
tions (80  in  colour).  (London:  Thames  & 
Hudson  Ltd.  28s.  net.) 

IN  their  new  publication  on  Paul  Klee  the 
proprietors  of  Thames  and  Hudson  have  surely 
produced  a  'best  seller'  and  are  much  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  achievement.  It  is  the 
second  in  the  series  of  Great  Painters  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  (their  first  was  Picasso)  and 
surpasses  the  first  both  for  the  interest  of  the 
text  and  the  quality  of  the  reproductions, 
though  in  this  latter  aspect,  where  colour  is 
concerned,  there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  as 
anyone  can  see  by  comparing  the  jacket  repro- 
duction with  the  same  reproduction  on  page 
185.  This  calls  for  considerable  wariness  on  the 
part  of  the  'reader',  since  Klee  was  one  of  the 
most  superb  colourists  of  our  day:  so  that 
though  there  is  gratitude  for  even  this  ghost  of 
his  original  colour  there  must  also  be  a  constant 
reserve  in  judging  him  by  it.  All  the  same  with- 
out these  80  coloured  plates  the  book  would 
lose  immeasurably. 

The  author  quotes  Will  Grolimann  as  saying 
'One  could  write  ten  books  on  Klee  with 
entirely  different  texts,  and  publish  ten  entirely 
different  volumes  of  reproductions'  and  it  is 
true,  for  even  in  this  lavish  publication  I  have 
found  myself  constantly  wanting  more.  Klee 
was  an  indefatigable  worker.  In  his  sixtieth  year 
just  before  his  death,  and  though  he  was  greatly 
depleted  by  his  illness,  he  is  said  to  have  painted 
2000  works :  and  to  judge  by  the  reproductions 
he  had  lost  none  of  his  finest  skill.  He  was  a 
musician,  a  poet,  a  writer.  His  music  is  every- 
where apparent,  even  in  his  ability  to  draw  with 
both  hands  at  once.  As  a  painter  he  considered 
Bach  and  Mozart  to  be  his  true  masters.  In  his 
diary  he  wrote  of  himself  as  being  'a  little 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  creation  than  is  normal  but 
still  too  far  away'. 

The  author  brings  out  much  of  Klee's  charac- 
ter  by   his  well-chosen    quotations:  'More 
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important  than  nature  and  its  study  is  the  ability 
to  concentrate  on  the  contents  of  one's  own  box 
of  colours' ;  'Evil  will  be  neither  a  triumphant 
nor  a  pitiful  enemy,  but  a  force  which  the  totality 
will  absorb' ;  'Art  does  not  reproduce  the  visible, 
it  renders  visible';  and,  on  his  never-to-be-for- 
gotten first  visit  to  Africa,  'I  am  possessed  by 
colour — I  do  not  need  to  pursue  it.  I  know  that 
it  will  possess  me  for  ever.  This  is  the  great 
moment;  I  and  colour  are  one.  I  am  a  painter'. 

There  are  reproductions  on  nearly  every  page 
of  the  book,  in  which  his  subtle  and  gentle 
humour  is  made  manifest.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography  and  several  valuable  indexes.  There 
is  only  one  misprint  (observed)  and  the  trans- 
lation happily  reads  like  English. — H.S.E. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  SPAIN:  By  John 
Harvey.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.,  35s. 
net.) 

NEARLY  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since 

G.  E.  Street,  the  great  Victorian  architect, 
published  Some  Account  of  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain  which  is  still  a  leading  authority  on  its 
subject.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  important 
books  on  any  aspect  of  European  art  by  an 
Englishman.  Mr.  John  Harvey's  new  book,  The 
Cathedrals  of  Spain,  is  less  detailed  but  wider  in 
scope,  since  it  includes  accounts  of  several 
churches  which  Street  was  unable  to  visit  and 
descriptions  of  baroque  features  which  passed 
beneath  his  ecclesiological  contempt.  Part 
travel  book,  part  architectural  history,  this  well 
illustrated  volume  consists  of  a  brief  history  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Spain,  descriptions 
of  seventy-nine  cathedrals,  nearly  all  of  which 
Mr.  Harvey  has  visited,  and  an  appendix  which 
gives  the  main  facts  about  them  in  tabulated 
form. 

As  students  of  English  architecture  know,  Mr. 
Harvey  is  a  prominent  Goth,  and  he  is  naturally 
at  his  best  when  describing  mediaeval  cathedrals, 
notably  those  at  Palma  de  Mallorca,  Leon,  Sala- 
manca and  Seville.  But  the  deep  understanding 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  enables  him  to 
make  ihuminating  comparisons  between  English, 
French  and  Spanish  churches,  does  not  blind  him 
to  the  merits  of  Renaissance  and  baroque  build- 
ings such  as  the  front  of  Santiago  de  Compostela 
and  the  Cathedral  at  Cadiz.  One  must,  however, 
regret  that  he  uses  the  architectural  historian's 
new  bogey-word — Neo-classical — in  much  the 
same  way  as  his  predecessors  used  the  word 
baroque :  which  is  particularly  unfortunate  as  he 
illustrates  no  example  of  the  'frigid*  style  of 
which  he  so  often  complains.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Harvey  lias  a  keen  eye  for  architectural  qualities. 
His  descriptions,  though  brief,  are  often  vivid — 
he  remarks,  for  instance,  that  the  'slim  shafts 
which  encircle  the  apse'  of  Avila  Cathedral 
'have  an  endearing  quality  of  youthfulness  like 
the  hesitant  legs  of  a  colt'.  He  is  also  sensitive  to 
the  texture  of  building  materials  and  always 
mentions  the  kind  of  stone  of  which  the 
cathedrals  are  constructed.  This  excellent  book 
may  confidently  be  iecommended  to  all  who 
wish  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  European 
architecture  no  less  than  to  visitors  to  Spain. — 

H.  C.I. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  (London:  The 
Cresset  Press.  £12  12s.  net.) 

THE  tide  page  of  what  certainly  appears  to  be  a 
scholarly  book  says  'London,  1957'.  Yet  it  is 
neither  an  English  book  nor  is  it  new.  It  was 
first  published  in  1939,  at  the  time  of  the  Leon- 
ardo Exhibition  at  Milan.  It  was  a  poor  exhibi- 
tion and  it  was  never  a  good  book  originally. 
It  came  out  in  Italian,  in  German  and  in  French. 
Now,  after  nineteen  years,  we  have  an  English 
edition. 

There  are  forty  articles  by  various  scholars, 
on  five  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  and  about 
two  thirds  of  the  space  is  given  up  to  some 
sixteen  hundred  illustrations.  Most  of  these  and 
most  of  these  articles,  which  deal  with  Leonardo 
as  a  draughtsman,  a  mathematician,  an  astrono- 
mer, an  architect,  an  engineer,  a  botanist,  a 
geologist,  a  decorator,  a  musician,  a  sculptor  etc., 
and  also  with  the  appreciation  of  his  works  in 
some  European  countries,  are  of  little  real  value. 
The  article?  are  too  short  and  'journalistic',  and 
there  is  little  that  can  be  learned  from  them. 
There  are,  however,  four  valuable  contributions : 
'Leonardo's  Thought'  by  Gentile,  'Leonardo  in 
England'  by  Borenius,  'Da  Vinci's  Philosophy' 
by  Marioni  and  'The  School  of  Leonardo'  by 
Suida.  All  that  could  have  been  printed  on  about 
forty  small  pages. 

The  Italian  and  German  editions  of  this  book 
contained  a  foreword  by  Hermann  Goering  and 
another  one  by  Marshall  Badoglio.  The  illustra- 
tions are  so  poorly  selected  that  one  has  the 
feeling  that  those  two  military  gentlemen,  still 
alive  and  kicking  at  that  time,  must  indeed  have 
selected  them.  In  fact,  they  were  quite  innocent 
in  tills  respect.  Signori  Piantanida  and  Baroni 
are  to  be  blamed  for  the  illustrations. 

On  p.  508  there  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
beautiful  'Head  of  a  Warrior',  a  study  in  red 
chalk  by  Leonardo  at  the  Budapest  Museum 
(Popham  No.  508).  The  reproduction  is  blown 
up  to  an  enormous  size,  and  has  thereby  lost  all 
detail.  Moreover  it  is  not  only  cut  but  is  reversed 
from  left  to  right.  This  careless  reproduction — 
one  example  of  many — went  through  two 
Italian  and  three  German  editions  and  could 
never  therefore  have  been  carefully  checked. 

A  great  number  of  drawings  and  paintings, 
not  by  Leonardo,  are  reproduced  here  as  his 
work.  These  include:  (p.  61),  Sebastian,  Ham- 
burg: Ceasare  da  Sesto;  (p.  62)  'Portrait  of  a 
Woman',  Munich:  Credi;  (p.  87)  'Head  of 
Christ',  Antwerp  Cathedral:  by  a  northern 
artist,  based  on  Solari;  (pp.  90  and  91)  'Heads  of 
Women',  Windsor  125 10  and  125 nr. :  probably 
by  Ferrando  de  Llanos;  (p.  92)  'Bust  of  a 
Woman,'  UfFizi:  Pontormo;  (p.  178  c.)  'Head  of 
a  Woman',  Urfizi:  Predis;  (p.  179  b.  and  a): 
Modern  Copies;  (p.  179  d.)  'Head  of  a  Child', 
Louvre:  Sesto;  (p.  217)  Red  chalk  drawing  of 
St.  John,  Varce:  copy  after  the  Bacchus  in  the 
Louvre,  usually  ascribed  to  Melze  or  Sesto; 
(p.  222)  'Head  of  a  Peasant',  Chatsworth:  by  a 
northern  artist,  probably  Mabuse.  Pages  182 — 
183,  moreover,  show  seven  drawings,  of  which 
only  one  is  by  Leonardo:  and  the  same  can  be 
said  for  pages  184 — 185.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  repetitions  for  example,  on  p.  192  we  find 
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three  drawings,  not  by  Leonardo,  which  have 
already  appeared  on  pages  33,  90,  91  and  else- 
where. 

As  publishing  becomes  more  difficult  and 
expensive,  some  English  publishers  are  acting 
merely  as  wholesalers.  They  elect  to  participate 
in  books  produced  abroad  by  buying  a  few 
hundred  copies  with  their  imprint  and  an  English 
text.  Often  they  choose  the  wrong  books  (if  only 
baited  with  enough  colour  plates).  Tins  is  not 
book  publishing. — L.G.-V. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 
CARACTERE  NOEL  57  is  a  sort  of  Year-book 
of  the  French  printing  industry:  and  an  amazing 
mixture  it  is.  Its  page  size  is  I2£  X  9\  inches,  and 
it  is  about  i£  inches  thick.  It  contains  articles 
and  specimens  of  printing  contributed  by  many 
of  France's  leading  designers  and  printers. 

One's  first  impression  is  of  the  much  greater 
integration  of  the  artist  in  the  printing  industry 
in  France  than  in  England,  and  the  much  greater 
interest  in  France,  among  both  printers  and  pub- 
lic, in  different  methods  of  reproducing  drawings 
and  paintings. 

This  book  is  full  of  superb  reproductions,  by 
every  process,  of  paintings,  drawings  or  sculpture 
by  (to  mention  a  few  names  only,  at  random) 
Degas,  Marinot,  Picasso,  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac, 
Utrillo,  Rouault,  Vlaminck,  Dufy:  artists  who 
even  if  they  are  making  pictures  to  be  printed, 
remain  superbly  free  of  technical  restraints.  The 
most  disciplined  are  perhaps  Picasso's  etchings 
for  Buffon,  little  known  because  the  original 
edition  in  1942  was  limited  to  286  copies,  for 
which  reason  the  twelve  reproductions  by  offset 
in  this  volume  are  doubly  welcome. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  superb  pages 
of  photography,  'surrealistic'  engravings  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century,  an  article  on 
the  first  types  of  the  Imprimerie  Royale,  and 
showings  of  the  new  types.  Of  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  Debergny  &  Peignot's  Meridien, 
a  'normal'  roman  (designed  for  photographic 
setting  and  reproduction),  and  Fonderie  Olive's 
most  abnormal  Calypso,  a  type  apparently  cut 
out  of  curling  paper,  but  highly  attractive, 
designed  by  Roger  Excoffon,  one  of  the  most 
original  designers  in  Europe.  Caractere  Noel  57  is 
obtainable  from  Printing  News  (110  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.4)  at  £3  16s. 

Paper-making 

Wolvercote  Mill,  by  Harry  Carter  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  21s.)  contains  ninety-odd  pages 
about  the  history  of  the  mill  which  in  its  time 
has  made  flour,  cloth,  swords  and  paper,  between 
Pixey  Mead  and  Port  Meadow,  using  the  waters 
of  Isis  just  below  the  junction  with  the  Evenlode. 
The  traditional  secret  of  the  manufacture  of 
India  paper  is  not  divulged,  but  Mr.  Carter 
reveals  that  it  was  not  invented  at  Wolvercote: 
its  origin,  he  says,  was  almost  certainly  in  the 
Pottery  Tissue  paper  made  by  the  Fourdriniers, 
and  their  successors,  Brittains,  at  Ivy  House  Mill, 
Hanley,  Staffordshire,  who  were  making  paper 
weighing  7  lb.  a  ream  in  the  1850's.  India  paper 
was  supplied  by  Brittains  to  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  for  bibles  from  1 877  onwards,  as  well 
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as  being  made  at  Wolvercote.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps  and  is 
decorated  with  initial  letters  engraved  for  Dr. 
Fell  about  1674  by  George  Edwardes,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  begun  the  making  of  book 
papers  at  Wolvercote. 

James  Whatman,  Father  and  Son,  by  Thomas 
Balston,  (Methuen  30s.)  is  an  important  study  of 
the  greatest  paper  mill  in  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  two  men  who 
made  it  great.  James  Whatman  I  was  the  first 
maker,  and  probably  the  inventor,  of  wove 
paper,  now  the  kind  most  widely  used  for  book 
printing.  The  book,  of  180-odd  pages,  illustrated 
in  line  and  half-tone,  is  handsomely  printed  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

A  Paris  Bookseller's  Catalogue 

From  Paris  comes  one  of  the  finest  booksellers' 
catalogues  of  recent  years :  Beaux  Livres,  XVIIe- 
XVIIF  siecles,  from  Pierre  Beres,  14,  Avenue 
de  Friedland,  Paris  VIII  (2000  F.).  It  has  a 
beautiful  cover,  reproducing  in  colour  a  design 
in  a  seventeenth-century  French  manuscript  by 
P.  P.  Sevin,  and  the  whole  catalogue,  printed  on 
art  paper,  is  richly  illustrated  in  line,  half-tone, 
and  colour.  Most  of  the  works  in  the  catalogue 
are  French.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  shelves 
containing  the  Robinson-Philhpps  catalogues, 
and  the  other  more  magnificent  booksellers' 
publications. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

The  Metropolitan — New  York:  text  by 
Theodore  Rousseau,  Jr.,  Curator  of  Paintings. 
Milton  S.  Fox,  Editor.  New  York:  Harry  N. 
Abrams,  Inc.  (distributed  by  Oldbourne  Press 
121-128  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.4).  3  5s.  net. 

The  Arts  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  An  exhibition 
organised  by  The  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain  and  The  Oriental  Ceramic  Society, 
November  15th  to  December  14th,  1957,  at 
the  Arts  Council  Gallery,  4  St.  James's  Square, 
London,  S.W.i.  London:  The  Oriental 
Ceramic  Society  (48  Davies  Street,  W.i). 
£,2  3s.  net. 

Cosimo  Tura.  Paintings  and  Drawings:  By 

Eberhard  Ruhmer.  Complete  Edition.  Lon- 
don: The  Phaidon  Press.  63  s.  net. 


Le  Vitrail  Francais,  sous  la  haute  direction  du 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de  Paris :  by  Marcel 
Aubert:  Andre  Chastel:  Louis  Grodecki: 
Jean-Jacques  Gruber:  Jean  Lafond:  Francois 
Mathey:  Jean  Taralon:  and  Jean  Verrier. 
Paris:  Editions  des  Deux  Mondes  (96  Boule- 
vard Montparnasse). 

Ragley  Hall.  An  Illustrated  Survey  of  the 
Historic  Warwickshire  Home  of  the 
Conway  Seymour  Family.  History  and 
Description  of  Contents  by  The  Marquess 
of  Hertford.  General  Editor:  Charles  H. 
Wood.  Derby:  English  Life  Publications  Ltd. 
(St.  Michael's  Church  House,  Queen  Street). 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Talking  of  Pictures.  Illustrating  six  discussions 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Philip  Hendy. 
Editor:  Michael  Levey.  London:  B.B.C. 
Press  Service  (12  Cavendish  Place,  W.i). 
3  s.  net. 

Handbook.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. : 
The  Wadsworth  Atheneum.  Copiously  illus- 
trated. 

Lambeth  Palace:  By  C.  R.  Dodwell,  Ph.D. 
With  a  preface  by  His  Grace  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  London:  Country 
Life  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

The  History  and  Treasures  of  Ickworth, 
Suffolk:  By  Douglas  and  Angus  Davidson. 
(A  'Pride  of  Britain'  Book).  London:  Pub- 
lished for  the  National  Trust  by  Pitkin 
Pictorials,  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Een  Amsterdamse  Burgemeestersdochter 
van  Rembrandt  in  Buckingham  Palace: 

By  Dr.  Isabella  H.  van  Eeghen.  (In  Dutch  and 
English).  Amsterdam:  Gemeentelijke  Archief- 
dienst. 

Flickering  Flames.  A  History  of  Domestic 
Lighting  through  the  Ages:  By  Leroy 
Thwing.  Rutland,  Vermont,  U.S.A.:  Charles 
E.  Tuttle  Co.  $5.00. 

Essays  in  Appreciation:  By  Bernard  Berenson. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  30s.  net. 

A  Short  Account  of  Early  Muslim  Archi- 
tecture: By  K.  A.  C.  Cresswell.  Harmonds- 
worth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

Virgil's  Second  Eclogue.  Printed  by  R.  I. 
Severs  Ltd.  Bound  by  John  P.  Gray  &  Son 
Ltd.  and  published  by  The  Golden  Head 
Press  Ltd.,  all  of  Cambridge.  Printing  in 
monochrome  from  photo-line  engraved 
blocks  from  original  designs  by  Raymond 
Lister,  R.M.S.,  illuminated  and  coloured  by 
hand  by  him  and  his  wife  Pamela.  Twenty- 
six  copies  A  to  Z  signed  by  the  artist  at  j£io. 
Ten  copies  numbered  I  -  X  for  presentation. 
No  further  copies  will  be  produced. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  Volume  12.  Number 
39.  Spring  1958.  Leeds:  Temple  Newsam 
House.  (Copies  from  c/o  E.  M.  Arnold,  12 
Butterley  Street,  Leeds  10).  2s.  6d.  net. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


Vie  Parisienne 

THERE  are  no  fewer  than  thirteen  Grand- 
jeans  in  Benezit  of  various  periods,  and 
none  of  them  is  of  any  great  art-historic  impor- 
tance. Yet  the  work  of  Edmond-Georges 
Grandjean  (i 844-1 908)  is  certainly  worthy  of 
research,  though  it  seldom  comes  onto  the  mar- 
ket, and  very  few  galleries  are  recorded  as 
possessing  examples.  His  Boulevard  des  Italians, 
reproduced  in  colour  in  this  issue  is  not  only  a 
painting  of  consummate  skill  but  a  topographical 
and  social  document  of  exceptional  interest. 

Grandjean's  picture  shows  us  Paris  and 
Parisians  as  they  were  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  a  city  and  people  with 
renewed  confidence  and  gaicte  du  coeur.  Pros- 
perity is  suggested  by  several  private  carriages 
and  their  occupants:  and  omnibuses,  hansom 
cabs,  the  odd  tricycle  and  leisurely  pedestrians, 
all  serenely  moving  under  the  benevolent  eye  of 
a  gendarme,  are  a  pleasure  to  contemplate.  The 
whole  is  a  tour  de  force  of  pictorial  organisation 
and  craftsmanship,  and  it  is  possible  to  take  any 
six  square  inches  of  this  large  work  and  prove 
that  the  artist's  interest  and  concentration  does 
not  flag  anywhere.  The  date  of  the  picture  (1889) 
has  its  historic  and  aesthetic  significance.  Monet, 
the  Impressionist,  at  last  being  recognized,  was 
then  holding  a  show  with  Rodin  at  the  Georges 
Petit  Galerie,  and  though  Grandjean  can  give  us 
no  hint  of  the  political  atmosphere,  it  was  any- 
thing but  calm.  General  Boulanger,  after  a 
successful  military  and  administrative  career,  had 
been  making  a  bid  to  overthrow  the  Republic, 
but,  frustrated  by  Clemenceau  and  other 
opponents,  had  to  flee  to  Brussels  where  he 
committed  suicide  in  1891'.  Grandjean,  however, 
was  not  troubled  with  thoughts  of  art  innovations 
and  political  coups.  He  was  too  busy  painting 
gay  Paris  as  he  saw  it;  and  he  painted  it  uncom- 
monly well.  This  remarkable  picture  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  M.  Newman  Galleries  (43a,  Duke  Street, 
London,  S.W.I.). 

Old  Time  Maps 

THE  Parker  Gallery's  new  catalogue  of  Maps, 
Charts,  Panoramas,  Prospects,  relating  to  the 
British  Isles,  London,  English  Counties,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Ireland  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  record. 
One  could  spend  quite  a  time  studying  (at 
2  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.i.)  the  careful 
descriptions  of  no  fewer  than  876  engravings  of 
topographical  and  chorographical  interest.  It  is 
only  when  we  concentrate  on  this  department  of 
art  that  we  realise  how  much  education  and 
culture  owe  to  such  enthusiastic  antiquaries  as 
Camden  and  Stow,  and  the  various  artists  and 
engravers  who  employed  their  talents  in  making 
townscapes,  maps  and  charts.  A  very  rare  and 


curious  print  is  Tabula  Europa,  1,  showing  a  map 
of  Great  Britain,  depicting  'Albion',  'Hibemia' 
and  'Caledonia',  by  C.  Ptolemy,  published  1540. 
How  far  the  cartographers  improved  is  seen  in 
John  Speed's  map  of  England  and  Ireland, 
showing  all  their  civil  wars  and  invasions  since 
the  Conquest.  The  artist,  however,  is  still  some- 
what uncertain  about  the  shape  of  Ireland  as  it 
was  in  1676. 

Many  names  in  connection  with  these  prints 
are  familiar:  Hollar,  Michael  Drayton  (Polyol- 
bion),  Vertue,  S.  &  N.  Buck,  But  there  are 
quite  a  few  others  that  only  a  specialist  in  the 
subject  would  remember.  Apart  from  maps  and 
charts,  some  of  the  prints  have  historical  signifi- 
cance such  as  Torbay,  a  Coloured  Line  Engraving, 
showing  the  landing  of  William  III  at  Torbay, 
5th  November,  1688.  R.  de  Hooghe  lost  no  time 
on  this  plate,  for  it  was  published  in  the  same 
year. 

Back  to  Barbizon 

IT  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  provincial  art,  so-called, 
is  coming  back  into  fashion.  For  those  who  have 
a  true  sense  of  proportion  it  has  never  gone  out 
of  fashion.  The  weakness  of  the  ultra-modern 
school  is  that  it  is  international,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  artists  have  been  painting  imitation 
Picassos  and  Braques  all  round  the  world. 

The  beauty  and  integrity  of  the  Barbizon 
School  are  that  its  adherents  devoted  themselves 
to  nature  in  a  small  corner  of  France,  and  I 
cannot  remember  ever  having  seen  a  Barbizon 
picture  that  did  not  reflect  a  certain  idealistic 
sincerity.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  fashion  in 
art  had  'dispossessed'  such  painters  as  Rousseau 
and  Diaz,  but,  of  course  it  was  only  a  temporary 
dispossession,  and  works  by  the  Barbizon  artists 
are  now  eagerly  sought  after  again. 

A  select  little  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Millet, 
Diaz,  Rousseau  and  Dupre  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hazlitt  Gallery  (4,  Ryder  Street,  London,  W.i.). 
Two  works  by  Diaz  are  conspicuously  attractive. 
The  Study  of  Trees  (21  £  x  18  in.),  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  has  all  the  brilliant  colour 
characteristics  and  intuitive  feeling  for  natural 
form  that  evokes  the  spirit  of  this  sylvan  neigh- 
bourhood. The  other  picture  (19  X  26£  in.)  is  a 
typical  landscape  with  figures  of  bathers,  a 
subject  that  often  appealed  to  Diaz,  for  he 
exhibited  no  fewer  than  six  works  on  diat  theme 
at  the  Paris  International  of  1 855.  This  one,  how- 
ever, is  signed  and  dated  '56.  Unlike  Millet, 
Diaz  was  very  successful  materially,  and,  as 
Sylvestre  writes:  'He  is  literally  beseiged  by 
amateurs  and  dealers,  who  are  obliged  to  make 
their  contracts  long  in  advance,  and  to  pay  very 
high  to  get  the  smallest  piece  of  his  work.'  Diaz 
was  much  influenced  by  Rousseau,  but  his 


colour  is  more  sumptuous.  It  was  Jules  Dupre 
who  wrote  that,  in  the  death  of  Diaz,  'the  sun 
lost  one  of  its  most  beautiful  rays'. 

Proletarian  Pleasures 

MOST  of  us  take  a  special  joy  in  looking  at 
pictures  of  any  school  in  which  poor  peasants 
are  seen  enjoying  themselves,  for  to  hear  and 
read  certain  political  propaganda  might  mislead 
the  ignorant  into  thinking  that  the  old  civilised 
world  was  divided  between  a  small  minority  of 
rich,  ruthless  tyrants  and  a  vast  number  of 
starving,  brutalised  slaves.  A  glance  at  peasants 
as  depicted  by  Brueghel  and  pictures  by  other 
Dutch  masters  contradicts  this  cunning  theory. 
A  little  Ullage  Concert  by  Adriaan  van  Ostade, 
19I  X  14^  in.,  on  panel,  at  the  Matthiesen 
Galleries  (142,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.) 
is  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  scenes  in  the  prodi- 
gious history  of  Dutch  peasant  subjects.  Under 
a  trellis  supporting  a  fruitful  vine,  in  the 
courtyard  of  an  old  inn,  this  well-fed  and  no 
doubt  discreetly  'wined'  proletarian  party, 
listening  to  a  bagpiper,  is  not  devoid  of  joie  de 
viure,  albeit  they  lived  over  two  hundred  years 
before  Karl  Marx  and  all  that.  Ostade,  like  Jan 
Steen,  had  a  marvellous  eye  for  character  and 
the  convivial  side  of  human  nature,  and  his  work 
as  a  whole  is  a  microcosm  of  Holland  during  her 
flourishing  century  of  art  and  trade. 

hi  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  there  is  a 
drawing  of  a  cottage  with  a  vine-covered  trellis 
by  Isaac  van  Ostade,  Adriaan's  younger  brother 
and  pupil,  and  Sir  Bruce  Ingram  has  a  similar 
subject  entitled  Figures  outside  an  Inn,  attributed 
to  the  same  artist.  A  third  drawing  of  a  cottage 
with  a  vine,  which  bears  Adriaan  van  Ostade's 
monogram,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
picture  in  the  Matthiesen  Gallery  is  very  com- 
plete and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Far  and  Near 

THE  conventional  Grand  Tour,  part  of  every 
cultured  Englishman's  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  long  afterwards,  to  some 
extent  bypassed  the  territorial  beauties  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Whereas  our  peripatetic 
artists  cither  went  south  with  their  patrons  or 
followed  in  their  wake,  few  could  have  gone  to 
northern  latitudes,  judging  by  the  paucity  of 
such  subjects.  That  the  fjord  is  as  inspiring  a 
scene  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  is  proved  by 
such  a  painting  as  Raftsund  Fjord  near  Lofoton  by 
the  Norwegian  artist,  Adelsteen  Normann  or 
Normand  (1848-1918).  To  the  dimensions  of 
60  X  40  in.,  the  gigantic  rock  forms  depicted  are 
realised  with  intense  solidity  and  tcxtural  feeling 
in  a  brilliant  gold  and  blue  atmosphere.  An 
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invigorating  work,  it  is  on  show  at  the  Kaplan 
Galleries  (6,  Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.i). 
Normann  studied  at  Diisseldorf  between  1869 
and  1873,  and  is  represented  in  various  European 
collections. 

A  picture  of  London  interest,  also  at  Kaplan's, 
is  the  one  of  Northumberland  House,  Charing 
Cross,  by  J.  Paul.  Undated,  it  probably  relates 
to  the  1770's.  The  statue  of  Charles  I,  sole 
remaining  relic  of  the  eighteenth-century  scene, 
dominates  the  foreground,  and  the  great  house 
and  smaller  buildings  reveal  this  corner  of  Lon- 
don as  we  know  it  from  the  famous  picture  by 
Canaletto,  who  doubtless  influenced  Paul,  as  he 
did  Marlow  and  Scott. 

Northumberland  House,  one  of  the  last  ances- 
tral mansions  in  London,  and  pulled  down  in 
1870  to  make  way  for  Northumberland  Avenue, 
came  into  the  Percy  family  by  purchase  when  the 
10th  Earl  of  Northumberland  married  Elizabeth 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
The  Percy  Lion,  which  was  a  feature  of  the  house 
and  can  be  seen  in  Paul's  picture,  was  removed  in 
1870  to  Syon  near  Brentford,  which  next  to 
Alnwick,  is  the  most  ancient  of  Percy  residences. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days  from 
spring  to  autumn. 

Marine  and  Architectural 

A  SOLEMN  little  picture  by  Abraham  Storck 
at  the  Rayner  MacConnal  Galleries  (19,  Duke 
Street,  London,  S.W.i.)  reminds  one  of  the 
beauty  of  seventeenth-century  men-o-war, 
since  it  is  a  precise  record  of  the  visit  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  to  San  Sebastien.  Such  ships  with  their 
intricate  carving,  graceful  'carriage'  and  spread 
of  canvas,  must  have  been  a  joy  to  artists,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  inspired  a  whole 
school  of  European  marine  painters,  among 
whom  the  Vandeveldes  and  Bakhuisen  were 
prominent,  and  who  in  turn  influenced  the 
greatest  of  all  sea  painters,  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  with  the  passing  of 
,  sail  and  the  advent  of  stream-lines  and  speed 
the  subject  lost  much  of  its  pictorial  possi- 
bilities. Storck  founded  his  style  on  Bakhuisen, 
and  his  pictures  and  drawings  always  appear  to 
have  commendable  accuracy  of  statement. 
The  topographical  background  in  the  one  under 
discussion  is  also  delineated  with  factual  care. 

At  the  same  galleries  a  painting  by  William 
James  of  The  Monument  is  a  valuable  record  of  the 
scene  as  it  was  about  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  which  the  Monument 
commemorates.  But  the  colourful  houses  and 
intimate  little  shops  that  we  see  in  this  picture 
have  long  since  disappeared.  James,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Artists  and  exhibited 
with  them  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  between 
1 76 1  and  1 77 1,  was  a  pupil  of  and  assistant  to 
Canaletto,  and  this  work  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  Italian's  influence.  The  charm  of  these  old 
records  of  London  is  that  they  do  represent 
tilings  as  they  were  without  any  artistic  affecta- 
tion. Well  seen,  drawn  to  scale,  and  with  all  the 
architectural  facts  realised  in  strong  sunlight  and 
shadow,  The  Monument  holds  our  interest  for 
these  very  qualities. 


Sicker t:  Bath  Period 

WHETHER  or  not  Sickert  means  anything  to 
the  present  generation  of  art  students  I  do  not 
know,  but  not  so  long  ago  he  was  held  almost 
in  reverence  by  certain  artists  who  have  achieved 
notoriety  by  imitating  his  mannerisms.  If 
Sickert's  style,  as  well  as  subjects,  was  incalcul- 
able he  was  sincerely  creative  in  paint. 

An  excellent  example  of  his  work  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery  (34,  St.  James's 
Street,  London  S.W.i).  On  canvas  (24  x  19^ 
in.),  it  is  an  impression  of  the  Rialto,  Venice, 
and  I  would  say  belongs  to  the  period  when  the 
artist  lived  at  Bath  during  the  First  World  War. 
Sickert  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  from  draw- 
ings that  he  had  made  many  years  before,  and 
there  is  one  of  the  Rialto  done  about  the  year 
1901,  which  may  be  the  basis  of  the  painting. 
Sickert  first  went  to  Venice  in  1895,  and  sub- 
sequently spent  a  long  time  there  between 
1900  and  1904. 

Paul  Maze 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  Paul  Maze  at  the  Ohana  Galleries,  Carlos 
Place  (until  June  10th),  is  an  important  event  in 
the  London  art  world.  Connoisseurs  and  gallery 
curators  have  long  been  aware  that  this  artist 
has  won  a  unique  position  in  the  modern  move- 
ment since  Impressionism;  and  while  many  of 
his  contemporaries  have  stultified  themselves  in 
the  incoherences  of  abstract  affectation,  Maze 
has  remained  true  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
art  which  is  the  revelation  and  clarification  of 
life.  The  words,  'le  charmant  Paul  Maze',  as 
M.  Thadee  Natanson  wrote  in  his  book  on  high 
ranking  contemporary  artists,  expresses  both 
his  temperament  and  pictures.  It  is  Paul  Maze's 
love  of  life  that  distinguishes  him  from  other 
modernists,  however  notorious,  whose  work 
suggests  a  kind  of  despair,  if  it  suggests  anything 
at  all.  To  contemplate  his  pictures,  in  whatever 
medium  he  uses,  is  to  renew  one's  faith  in  what 
we  can  see  and  enjoy,  and  to  be  aware  of  that 
courageous  optimism  on  which  all  human  effort 
must  be  founded  if  it  is  to  move  the  heart  of  the 
living  world  and  interest  posterity. 

These  'illuminations'  of  landscape,  seascape, 
racecourses,  regattas  and  still-life  subjects  are  so 
clearly  the  result  of  a  rare  poetical  intelligence 
that  we  cannot  fail  to  concur  in  Maze's  lyrical 
passion.  Nor  would  it  surprise  me  if  his  pictures 
were  ultimately  regarded  as  among  the  few 
creative  and  authentic  of  the  modern  idiom. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  speed  and  incessant  move- 
ment, and  Maze,  with  his  rapid,  calligraphic 
drawing,  in  addition  to  an  exquisite  colour-sense, 
has  so  disciplined  his  knowledge  as  to  reveal  in  the 
briefest  touch  the  essence  of  form  and  move- 
ment. There  are  certain  racehorse  subjects  by 
him  that  do  not  lose  their  authority  even  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  master  as  Degas.  In  a  flash,  as 
it  were,  he  can  show  us  the  complex  gaieties  of 
an  English  regatta  with  magical  spontaneity. 
Some  of  his  pictures  of  cherished  English  cere- 
monials are  memorable  for  the  artist's  delight  in 
expressing  their  movement  and  colour. 


To  say  that  Maze  is  an  'artist's  artist'  is  perhaps 
the  judgment  he  would  most  like.  He  has  been 
greatly  admired  by  such  important  painters  as 
Segonzac  and  Vuillard,  as  by  all  of  us  who  can 
recognize  an  instinctive  genius  who  has  some- 
thing different  to  say  but  something  really  worth 
saying  in  a  refined  accent. 

The  artist  has  had  many  exhibitions  in 
England,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  and 
it  will  be  recalled  that  one  at  the  Bignou  Gallery, 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1939  had  the  honour 
of  a  biographical  Introduction  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  This  concluded  with  this  potent 
sentence:  'Here  is  no  toiling  seeker  after  pre- 
conceived effects,  but  a  vivid  and  powerful 
interpreter  to  us  of  the  forces  and  harmony  of 
Nature.' 

Paul  Maze,  long  domiciled  in  England,  is  in 
the  happy  position  of  understanding  both 
England  and  France  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and 
the  quality  of  his  art  is  thereby  enriched.  His 
work  as  a  whole  is  a  reflection  of  that  entente 
cordiale  which  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  the 
history  of  this  momentous  century,  with  all  the 
joys  and  griefs  mutual  to  both  countries. 


Marlborough  Fine  Art 

THE  exhibitions  at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art 
are  always  exceptionally  stimulating.  Their 
spacious  and  comfortable  galleries  (17/18,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.)  will  display  until 
the  end  of  July  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
European  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  It  will  include  the  works  of  many 
Masters  from  the  Impressionist,  Ecole  de  Paris 
and  other  schools. 

A  particularly  beautiful  late  Renoir  (15!  X 
igi  in.)  is  the  one  said  to  be  Madame  Renoir, 
dated  '1917'.  The  features  certainly  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  portrait  of  the 
artist's  wife  entitled  La  Mere  et  L' Enfant,  1885. 
Maybe,  old  Renoir  was  improvising  on  memor- 
ies of  his  devoted  partner,  so  replete  is  this  picture 
with  tenderness  and  affection.  The  same 
charming  feminine  is  to  be  seen  in  the  work 
called  Odalisque,  dated  191 8,  the  year  before 
Renoir  died. 

The  remarkable  fact  about  the  last  pictures  by 
Renoir  is  that,  in  spite  of  having  to  paint  with 
the  brush  strapped  to  his  wrist  on  account  of 
chronic  arthritis,  their  rich  fluidity  of  paint  and 
enthusiasm  for  beauty  are  in  no  way  impaired. 

Another  striking  work  at  the  Marlborough 
salon  is  a  pastel  (35  X  25!  in.)  entitled  Danseuses, 
Jupes  Saumons,  a  harlequin,  columbine  and  other 
dancers  with  a  landscape  background  by  Degas. 
Especially  interesting  to  technicians  of  the  pastel 
method  is  the  tremendous  force  that  Degas  could 
suggest  with  chalks.  Like  the  eighteenth-century 
Maurice  de  la  Tour  and  Chardin,  Degas  was  a 
supreme  master  of  this  medium.  An  early 
Signac  will  be  reproduced  in  colour  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Connoisseur.  This  picture 
(26  X  32 J  in.)  signed  and  dated  1890,  entitled 
St.  Cast,  and  showing  cliffs,  sea,  sky  and  sands, 
is  a  brilliant  example  of  this  artist's  pointilhste  or 
divisionist  style. 
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I.  'Raftsund  Fjord,  near  Lofoton'.  By  A.  Normann,  canvas,  40  ■  60  in. 
Kaplan  Gallery,  6  Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  2.  'The  Monument, 
London'.  By  William  James.  Rayner  MacConnal  Gallery,  19 
Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  3.  'St.  Cast,  1890'.  By  Signac,  canvas, 
26  -  32.'  in.  Signed  and  dated  and  inscribed  'Op.  203'.  Marlborough  Fine 
Art,  17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.  4.  'Bathers  by  a  Pool',  by 
Diaz,  canvas,  19  26!  in.  Signed  and  dated  '66'.  Hazlitt  Galleries,  4  Ryder 
Street,  London,  S.W.i.  5.  'Le  Concert  Villageois'.  By  A.  van  Ostade, 
canvas  19;  14',  in.,  signed  1640.  Matthiesen  Gallery,  142  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.I.  6.  'The  Rialto'.  By  Walter  Sickert,  canvas,  24  19.I  in. 
Messrs.  M.  Knoedler,  34  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

ctagon  at  Bath  :  Lord  Leidi  and  the  Grand  Tour 
The  Slatter  Gallery  :  Dutch  Silver 


ALL  festivals  in  history  have  been  accom- 
panied by  music  and  dancing:  and  any 
visitor  to  the  Bath  Festival  (May  29th— June  7th) 
who  may  desire  either  of  these  forms  of  stimula- 
tion will  be  duly  enthralled.  The  choice  is  of  a 
varied  nature.  On  the  one  side  will  be  Mr. 
Ychudi  Mcnuhin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schwarzkopf, 
members  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  others  of  a  similar  stature.  Ranged  against 
them,  so  to  speak,  will  be  the  bands  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Victor  Sylvester. 
And  there  will  be  a  Masquerade  Ball. 

Yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Festival  will  consider  that  the  important  exhibi- 
tion which  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  staging  (see  pp.  245-247)  at  the 
Oc  tagon  will  be  of  greater  cultural  importance 
to  the  Festival  itself  than  any  other  event. 
Certainly  the  choice  by  the  Association  of  the 
Octagon  is  a  happy  and  eminently  suitable  one 
historically. 

The  Octagon  was  originally  one  of  the 
'proprietory  chapels'  of  Bath  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  first  of  which,  built  by  John  Wood 
the  Elder,  was  on  the  corner  of  Queen  Square 
and  is  now  demolished.  Most  of  the  older 
churches  had  fallen  into  disrepair  and  the  'prop- 
rietory chapel'  provided  just  the  sort  of  religious 
tare  which  visitors  required:  reserved  seats  (paid 
for  at  the  beginning  of  'the  season'),  comfort, 
and  fashionable  preachers. 


The  Octagon  Chapel  was  opened  in  1757. 
Something  of  a  commercial  undertaking,  it  was 
financed  by  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Dechair  and  a  Mr.  Street,  a  banker  who  had  been 
an  apothecary.  Designed  by  Thomas  Lightoler 
(or  Lightholder),  it  was  of  interesting  and  elegant 
proportions  and  was  intended  to  give  excep- 
tional comfort  to  worshippers.  It  was  quite 
remote  in  conception  from  the  usual  form  of  a 
Church,  providing  a  rather  intimate  although 
dignified  atmosphere  with  its  fine  recesses, 
private  pews  and  easy  chairs.  The  order  of  ser- 
vice was  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  footmen 
attending  upon  the  'Quality'  worshippers  to 
attend  to  the  fires  during  an  interval,  and 
generally  to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  Behind  the  Communion 
Table  hung  a  painting  The  Pool  of  Bethesda  by 
William  Hoare,  R.A.,  showing  (very  suitably  for 
a  spa)  the  healing  of  a  lame  man. 

Music  was  considered  of  first  importance  and 
an  organist  was  engaged  who  adequately  filled 
this  need  while  allowing  himself  opportunity  to 
follow  his  hobby  of  astronomy.  The  organist 
was  William  Herschel,  later  the  discoverer  of 
Uranus. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  (formerly  Mrs.  Thrale),  who 
lived  at  8  Gay  Street,  thus  describes  the  scene  at 
the  Octagon  in  about  1785 :  'You  will  rejoice  to 
hear  that  I  came  out  alive  from  the  Octagon 
Chapel  where  Ryder,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 


preached  on  behalf  of  the  missionaries,  to  a 
crowd,  such  as  in  my  long  life  I  never  witnessed: 
we  were  packed  like  seeds  in  a  sunflower'. 

Jostling  Dowagers 

In  its  issue  of  5th  January,  1793,  the  Bath 
Chronicle  recorded:  'Now  the  fight  began,  and 
for  selfishness  unmitigated  and  rudeness  un- 
alloyed no  sixpenny  crowd  of  gallery  deities 
could  excel.  Handsomely  dressed  dowagers, 
jostling  and  being  jostled,  delicate  young  ladies, 
middle-aged  ladies,  elderly  and  young  gentle- 
men, all  supposed  to  be  the  cretne  de  la  creme,  the 
very  top  skimming  of  Bath  society,  pushing, 
pulling,  treading  on  corns,  dragging  off  and 
leaving  articles  of  clothing,  losing  their  tempers 
and  at  last  arriving  inside  the  Chapel  in  a  frame 
of  mind  as  little  in  consonance  with  the  second 
great  Commandment  or  with  the  true  spirit  of 
worship,  as  it  could  well  be'. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
about  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Octagon  declined  and  the  building  was  closed  as 
a  chapel  in  1895.  Various  leases  were  granted  by 
the  Corporation.  The  last  lessees  were  Messrs. 
Mallett  and  Son,  who  used  it  as  a  perfect 
setting  showroom  for  the  display  ot  their  an- 
tiques until  surrendering  their  lease  in  December, 
1938. 

During  the  second  world  war  the  Octagon  was 
used  as  a  Food  Office.  After  de-requisitioning,  it 
was  redecorated  in  195 1,  in  which  year  it  was 
officially  re-opened  with  an  architectural  exhibi- 
tion as  part  of  the  Bath  Festival  of  that  year. 

The  Art  of  'Velvet'  Brueghel 

IF  pioneering  Pieter  the  Elder  stands  admittedly 
supreme  in  the  Brueghel  family  which  tor  a  cen- 
tury dominated  Flemish  art,  Jan  'Velvet' 
Brueghel,  his  brilliant  son,  rivals  him  today  in 
popular  appeal.  He  is  at  his  happiest  in  those 
small-scale  landscapes  with  figures  which, 
affecting  a  religious  theme,  are  really  genre 
paintings  of  the  normal  village  life  of  his  time. 
One  of  the  most  charming  of  these  is  included  in 
the  Exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at 
the  Slatter  Gallery:  the  roundel,  75  inches  in 
diameter,  seen  here,  The  Flight  into  fyypt.  This 
precious  little  work,  signed  and  dated  1600, 
comes  from  the  N.  H.  Marder  Collection  and  is 
Jan  Brueghel  at  his  most  charming. 


Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder.  'The  Flight  into  Egypt'. 
Circular  panel,  7.5  in.  diameter,  signed  lower 
centre  'J  BRUEGHEL  1600'.  Provenance:  the 
N.  H.  Marder  Collection.  See  story  'The  Art  of 
'Velvet'  Brueghel'  (Slatter  Gallery  Exhibition). 
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I  low  beautifully  it  is  composed;  how  revealing 
of  the  contemporary  life  and  scene.  The  water- 
mill  on  the  edge  of  the  little  township  in  the 
background,  the  road  and  river  winding  down 
from  it,  the  peasants  going  about  their  business, 
and,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  foreground,  but 
still  on  an  intimate  scale,  Joseph  leading  the  ass 
with  its  precious  burden  of  the  Holy  Mother  and 
Child.  It  is  typical  ot  the  artist's  unobtrusive 
genius  that  he  uses  the  water-wheel  at  the  very 
centre  of  this  aesthetically  organised  yet  per- 
fectly natural  world,  where  form,  tone,  and  gem- 
like  colour  come  together  in  miniature  perfec- 
tion. 

Diary  Date— With  Dutch  Silver 

INTEREST  in  European  plate  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  section  on  Continental  Silver  which 
appears  in  The  Connoisseur  Concise  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Antiques  (Vol.  3).  This,  as  with  most 
sections  in  these  books,  also  gives  a  list  ot  books 
for  further  reading.  Yet  the  literature  on 
European  plate  as  a  whole  is  poor,  and  several 
regions  are  barely  chartered  at  all. 

In  England,  largely  because  of  close  geo- 
graphical proximity  to  Holland,  we  are  par- 
ticularly aware  of  Dutch  silver:  and  there  is  a 
constant  interchange  ot  pieces  between  Dutch 
and  English  dealers.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
special  demand  for  Dutch  productions  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  great  age  of  the  Dutch 
silversmiths,  when  they  excelled  in  embossed 
work  and  produced  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
European  plate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Dutch  influence  almost  superseded  the  German 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  exclusive  Connoisseur  announcement, 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
Dutch  Silver  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
at  sometime  in  the  first  quarter  ot  1959,  will  be 
certain  to  cause  unusual  interest.  It  will,  so  to 
speak,  be  a  return  match  for  the  loan  exhibition 
of  English  silver  which  recently  went  to  Holland. 

Dutch  Portraits 

ON  a  visit  to  him  last  month,  I  was  reminded  ot 
the  importance  of  the  national  collection  ot 
iconographical  documentation  administered  by 
Dr.  O.  L.  van  Der  Aa,  Conservator  ot  the  Icono- 
graphisch  Bureau  (18,  Nassaulaan,  The  Hague). 
This  'library'  now  has  more  than  50,000  index 
cards  relating  to  I  )utch  portraits,  in  addition  to 
original  prints,  and  some  11,000  photographic 
reproductions  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
sculptures. 

Dr.  van  Der  Aa's  bureau  likes  to  be  informed 
of  Dutch  portraits  existing  in  collections  outside 
the  Netherlands,  and  particularly  welcomes  a 
photographic  reproduction.  The  service  which 
the  bureau  provides  in  the  identification  ot 
portraits  is  also  in  constant  demand.  The 
requirements  for  such  identification  are:  a 
photograph,  the  name  of  the  artist,  probably 

The  3rd  Lord  Leigh  depicted  sightseeing  in 
Rome,  c.  1711,  whilst  oil  the  Cirand  Tour.  This 
is  one  of  five  'tourist'  paintings  in  the  study  at 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwickshire,  home  of  the 
Leigh  family  for  the  last  400  years. 


age  ot  the  sitter,  and  an  identification,  if  possible, 
of  armorial  bearings. 

Lord  Leigh  in  Rome 

EDWARD,  3rd  Lord  Leigh,  (first  creation)  of 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwickshire,  took  the 
Grand  Tour  in  about  171 1,  and  it  is  thought  that 
his  'immensely  rich'  wife,  Mary  Holbech  of 
Filloughley,  Warwickshire,  accompanied  him. 
In  the  Study  at  Stoneleigh  today  are  five  paint- 
ings (54  x  37  in.)  which  were  almost  certainly 
acquired  by  Lord  Leigh  in  Rome  at  that  time. 
They  belong  to  a  type  of 'tourist'  painting  which 
was  especially  prepared  and  held  in  readiness  for 
the  English  milord  by  Italian  vendors.  Each  of 
these  paintings  show  street  scenes  with  vast 
buildings  and  many  small  figures.  The  one 
illustrated  on  this  page  incorporates  the  figure  of 
Lord  Leigh  himself  and  his  friends  sightseeing  in 
Rome,  it  being  the  normal  practice  to  paint-in 
the  impressive  figures  of  visiting  noblemen, 
splendidly  sightseeing  in  perspective  vistas. 

It  is  certainly  the  memory  and  mementoes  of 
this  tour  which  were  the  prime  movers  in  the 
subsequent  addition  of  the  w  est  wing  at  Stone- 
leigh. This  was  constructed  for  Lord  Leigh  by 
Francis  Smith  of  Warwick  and  was  completed 
in  1726.  Only  in  recent  years  did  the  present 
Lord  Leigh  find  amongst  family  papers  what 
was  probably  Smith's  accepted  estimate.  This  is 


The  Connoisseur  in  June 

Ten  articles  in  the  June  (London  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair)  issue  ot  The  Connoisseur 
include:  English  silver  in  Canadian 
private  collections;  the  Portuguese  taste 
in  English  art :  wine  labels  in  the  collection 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  Eric  Sachs;  the  Chinese 
taste  in  English  woodblock  chintzes;  and 
chinoiserie  in  West  Scotland  (the  Horlick 
Collection). 


headed:  An  Estimate  lo  Build  the  Trout  oj  a  House 
for  the  Right  lion1'1''  ye  Lrd  Leigh  at  Stouely 
according  to  a  Draught  Given  in  p  T  Smith 

Some  R.A.  Landscapes 

AMONG  the  happier  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year,  Charles  Ciindall's  exhibits 
are  conspicuous  for  their  optimistic  vision  and 
conscientious  technical  standard.  Just  returned 
trom  an  extensive  stay  in  Menton  and  Paris,  the 
artist's  study  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  from  above 
Menton  is  a  landscape  of  exceptional  integrity. 
Cundall  is  never  content  w  ith  making  the  casual 
sketch,  but  works  out  the  theme  with  much 
thought  and  feeling.  Another  work  by  him  that 
is  certain  to  attract  the  discerning  public  is  the 
one  of  the  Pont  Ncuf.  This  once  'neuf  but  now 
very  old  bridge  seen  through  the  sunlit  trees 
bordering  the  Seme  with  the  statue  of  Henri 
Quatre  elevated  in  the  right  background,  is  a 
souvenir  of  Paris  that  still  retains  its  original 
beauty  in  spite  of  the  onslaught  of  architectural 
modernism  everywhere.  And  in  this  painting 
Cundall  has  expressed  this  charming  subject 
with  commendable  understanding. 

HELMUT  Von  ERFFA,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Art,  Rutgers  University,  New- 
Brunswick,  U.S.A.,  is  still  in  course  of  com- 
pleting a  catalogue  on  the  drawings  and 
paintings  ot  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.,  and  would 
welcome  any  documents  or  correspondence 
which  are  not  normally  available  through 
museum  catalogues  or  the  Frick  and  Witt 
Libraries. 

CONSEQUENT  upon  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Bloom  to  retire  trom  active  business, 
the  firm  of  N.  Bloom  and  Son,  which  he  founded 
in  191 2,  will  shortly  close  its  New  York  premises. 
In  future  all  business  will  be  conducted  trom  the 
firm's  London  premises:  is  Norton  Folgatc, 
London.  F.i  (Tel.  BIShopsgate  15K7). 


AMERICAN  SECTION 

Portraits  of  American  Interest 
in  British  Collections 


BRITISH  collections  arc  possessed  of  a  number  of  portraits 
with  American  associations  the  subjects  of  which  are  of 
especial  interest.  Among  the  figures  most  closely  associated  with 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  on  the  American  continent 
w  as  George  Percy  (i  580-163  1)  whose  likeness,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon  House,  shows  a  typical 
military  man  of  the  time.  The  Percys  were  intimate  with  many  of 
those  interested  in  the  New  World — Raleigh  and  others,  includ- 
ing Thomas  Hariot,  author  of  the  Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  New 
Found  Laud  of  I  'iroi>iia  (1 588)  who  lived  in  the  grounds  of  Syon 
House.  When  Percy,  eighth  son  of  the  8th  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, sailed  for  America  in  1606  his  brother,  the  9th  Earl  was  in 
the  Tower.  Young  George  Percy  survived  the  starving  time  in 
Virginia,  was  Acting  Governor  a  number  of  times  and  led  the 
faction  against  John  Smith.  Despite  the  grim  conditions  prevailing 
most  of  the  time  in  Virginia,  Percy  had  a  handsome  wardrobe 
sent  out  to  him,  a  sword  hatched  with  gold,  also  books,  food  and 
such  necessities  as  soap  and  starch.  His  brother  also  sent  him 
money  for  "the  building  of  a  house  in  Virginia'.  Percy  knew 
Pocahontas  in  Virginia,  and  when  'The  Lady  Rebecca'  was  in 
London  took  her  to  see  his  brother,  'the  Wizard  Earl',  who  gave 
her  a  pair  of  earrings. 

Nicholas  Hilhard  portrayed  Thomas  West,  Baron  De  la 
Warre  (1577-d.  1617  18)  whose  timely  arrival  in  America  with 
men  and  supplies  prevented  the  dispersion  of  the  Jamestown 
colony.  In  16 10  Percy  surrendered  the  government  to  the  new- 
arrival.  Although  De  la  Warre  stayed  but  a  short  time,  Jamestown 
could  not  have  survived  without  him  and  he  died  on  a  return 
voyage  to  Virginia  in  1617/18.  In  1637  John  Tradescant  (1608- 
1662)  the  younger  was  in  Virginia  collecting  for  the  'Museum 
Tradescantium'  at  Lambeth.  He  published  his  catalogue  in  [656 
and  many  American  items  were  noted  including  'the  habit  of 
Powhatan,  King  of  Virginia,  all  embroidered  with  shells,  or 
Roanoke'.  His  portrait,  by  an  unknown  artist,  is  at  Oxford 
(Tradescant  Collection)  and  elsewhere. 

At  Parham  Park,  Sussex,  there  is  a  crude  but  powerful  likeness 
of  Henry  Bysshop  painted  by  one  Fransi  Crake,  circa  1685.  There 
is  a  strong  connection  between  this  type  of  work  and  the  por- 
traits produced  in  seventeenth-century  America.  Bysshop  (c. 
[605-1691)  during  two  years  (1644-46)  retired  to  his  Virginia 
plantation  and  after  his  return  to  Virginia  served  as  Post  Master 
General  (1660-1662).  The  portrait  portrays  him  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  where  he  is  represented  as  'decayed'  but  still  alert. 

The  indefatigable  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  (1656-1730),  philan- 
thropist, prime  mover  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  which  owns  his  portrait,  was  much  interested  in  supply- 
ing American  pulpits.  He  knew  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  any  but 
the  poorest  clergy,  too  poor  to  buy  books,  and  urged  that  'our 
American  Pastor  might  be  furnished  with  some  tew  Bodies  of 
Divinity'.  He  visited  Maryland  in  1699  as  the  Bishop  of  London's 
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Commissary  and  told  the  local  clergy  that  he  hoped  his  'Visita- 
tion' might  not  be  thought  a  'vexation'. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  in  England  and  America  there  is  a 
dearth  of  interesting  portraits  and  interesting  painters.  Therefore 
the  appearance  in  America  of  a  woman  artist,  working  in  a  novel 
medium,  pastel,  is  almost  exotic.  Henrietta  Johnston  (d.  1728/29) 
was  the  wife  of  an  Irish  clergyman  who  went  out  to  South 
Carolina  in  1707  /08  and  she  had  probably  been  a  pupil  of  Simon 
Digbv,  Bishop  of  Elphin.  Mrs.  Johnston's  work,  reminiscent  of 
the  late  Stuart  period,  is  of  considerable  charm.  An  extant  ex- 
ample of  her  work  shows  a  lady  of  the  Colleton  family,  Stuart 
followers  who  had  received  grants  in  Barbados  and  South 
Carolina.  The  only  proprietors  to  go  out  to  their  Colony,  the 
Colletons  held  their  American  plantations  until  the  time  of 
George  III. 

The  mercantile  expansion  of  the  eighteenth  century  made 
travel  a  familiar  experience  to  officials  and  merchants  who 
visited  not  only  London,  Bristol,  Bath,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Dublin  but  also  knew  the  small  settlements  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  islands.  By  mid-century 
people  were  travelling  not  merely  on  business  but  for  enjoyment, 
like  the  modern  tourists.  Young  Americans  were  sent  to  England 
to  studv  at  preparatory  schools,  at  the  universities,  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Hospitals.  Many  young  English-trained  Americans 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution  not  alone 
tor  ideological  reasons,  but  also  because  they  realized  the  limita- 
tions of  professional  advancement  as  long  as  the  ministry  at 
'Home'  could  provide  placemen. 

The  period  between  1750  and  1775  was  described  by  Walpole 
as  an  era  when  'there  was  a  freemasonry  .  .  .  among  men  and 
women  of  breeding  .  .  .  introductions .  .  .  capitals  to  be  visited  .  .  . 
court  functions'.  America's  John  Singleton  Copley,  gave  this 
another  twist  when  111  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1775,  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Copley  that  meeting  people  on  one's  travels  was  'rather 
burdensome  than  otherwise;  tho  it  is  very  genteel  company  one 
meets,  and  no  other,  as  there  is  a  subordination  of  people  in 
this  country  unknown  in  America'.  Among  others  who 
appreciated  this  international  exchange  were  a  number  of  Scots. 
One  of  them.  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  R.N.  (d.  1794) 
married  two  New  York  heiresses  (a  Schuyler  and  a  Watts)  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  with  a  handsome  house  at  No.  1,  Broadway — later  the 
residence  of  the  commanders  of  both  armies  in  turn.  Kennedy 
returned  to  England  and  111  1792  became  Earl  of  Cassalis.  His 
Scottish  castle  was  Culzean,  where  President  Eisenhower  still 
has  a  suite  of  rooms. 

A  compatriot  of  Kennedy's,  also  a  Navy  Captain,  was  Lord 
William  Campbell  (d.  1778),  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Gunning.  When  he 
married  Sarah  Izard  of  South  Carolina  in   1763,  the  Gazette 
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I.  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  R.N.  (later  nth  Earl  of  Cassalis,  died  1794).  Artist  unknown.  At  Culzean  Castle,  National  Trust  for  Scotland.  2.  Cap- 
tain Lord  William  Campbell,  R.N.  (died  1778).  By  Thomas  Gainsborough.  In  the  David  Campbell-Johnston  Collection,  Scotland.  3.  Frederick 
Philipse  (1720-1785),  third  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Philipsburg,  By  John  Wollaston.  In  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Heaton,  Flintshire. 


described  her  as  'a  young  lady  esteemed  one  or  the  most  consider- 
able fortunes  in  the  province'.  Lord  William  and  his  w  ife  were 
painted  by  both  Copley  and  Gainsborough  and  a  handsome 
unattributed  portrait  of  him  hangs  at  Inveraray.  In  the  1760's 
Lord  William  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  1773  he  was 
appointed  to  South  Carolina:  at  a  most  inauspicious  moment  as 
his  wife's  family  were  in  opposition. 

The  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  Revolution  are  rich  in 
portraits  of  quality  whose  subjects  provide  interesting  bio- 
graphical side  lights.  Particularly  interesting  is  a  portrait  by  John 
Wollaston  the  younger  of  the  third  and  last  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Philipsburg,  New  York.  Wollaston  was  a  competent  English 
drapery  painter  who  worked  for  some  years  in  America,  and, 
though  this  portrait  shows  his  limitations,  he  must  not  be  under- 
estimated for  his  was  the  first  current  professional's  w  ork  to  be 
studied  by  Benjamin  West,  who  was  to  become  second  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Frederick  Philipse  (1720-1785) 
was  a  loyalist  and  returned  to  England.  The  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  Chester  Cathedral  bears  the  inscription  :  "...  he  opposed  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  the  late  Rebellion  in  North  America;  and  for 
the  faithful  Discharge  of  his  Duty  to  his  King  and  Country  he 
was  Prosecuted,  and  his  Estate,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York, 
was  Confiscated  by  the  Usurped  Legislature  of  that  Province  to 
which  he  had  always  been  an  Ornament  and  Benefactor,  and 
came  to  England  leaving  all  his  property  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  high-style  portraits,  or  those  which,  like 
Wollaston's,  sought  to  imitate  the  grand  manner,  were  those  of 
pseudo-classical  character  such  as  were  to  be  found  at  the  Society 
of  Dilletanti,  which  has  George  Knapton's  portrait  of  William 
Denny  (1709-1765),  Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1756  to  1759.  I  Ie  had  hoped  to  mend  his  declining  fortunes  in  the 
Colonies,  but  the  moment  was  unfavourable  and  his  administra- 
tion proved  no  sinecure.  I  le  complained  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  were  'impatient  of  being  governed  at  all'.  Another 
member  of  the  Society  of  Dilletanti  was  Narbonne  Berkeley, 


( 1 7 1  <S- 1 770)  Baron  Botetourt,  who  in  1768  accepted  the  Gover- 
norship of  Virginia.  He  also  hoped  to  mend  his  fortunes.  He  was 
cultured,  able  and  affable.  Walpole  believed  his  douceur 
'enamelled  on  iron',  and  said  that  when  Botetourt  met  reverses 
he  was  'smiling  in  grief'.  To  open  the  Assembly  he  drove  in  his 
coach,  like  the  King  to  Parliament,  drawn  by  cream-white 
Hanoverian  horses  (a  present  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland).  In 
his  address  he  imitated  the  King's  mannerisms.  During  Bote- 
tourt's administration  the  opposition  was  led  by  George  Mason 
and  George  Washington.  The  Governor  was  distressed  bv  what 
he  considered  the  wrangles  of  the  moment.  He  was  personally 
popular  and,  when  he  died  suddenly  Virginia  made  allowances 
and  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  Williamsburg. 

Among  the  mid-century  students  in  London  was  Peter 
Manigault  (1731-1773),  a  third  generation  Carolinian  of  French 
Huguenot  and  English  descent.  While  at  the  Inner  Temple  his 
portrait  (now  lost)  was  painted  by  Allan  Ramsay.  In  [75]  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  in  Charleston  that  it  was  executed  by  'one  of 
the  best  hands  in  England  &  is  accounted  by  all  Judges  here,  not 
only  an  Exceedingly  good  likeness,  but  a  very  good  Piece  of 
Painting:  the  Drapery  is  all  taken  from  my  own  Clothes.  c\ 
the  very  Flowers  in  the  lace,  upon  the  I  Iat,  are  taken  from  a  I  lat 
of  my  own;  I  was  advised  to  have  it  drawn  by  one  Keble.  that 
drew  Tom  Smith,  c\  several  others  that  went  over  to  Carolina, 
but  upon  seeing  his  Paintings,  I  found  that  though  his  Likenesses, 
(which  are  the  easiest  part  in  doing  a  Picture)  were  some  of  them 
very  good,  yet  his  Paint  seemed  to  be  laid  on  with  a  Trowel,  and 
looked  more  like  Plaistering  than  Painting  .  .  .  You'll  also  tell  me 
if  you  think  any  part  of  it  too  gay,  the  Ruffles  are  (.lone  charming- 
ly, and  exactly  like  the  Ruffles  I  had  on  when  I  was  draw  n,  you 
see  my  T  aste  in  Dress  by  the  Picture,  for  everything  there,  is  what  I 
had  had  the  Pleasure  of  wearing  often'. 

Joseph  Brant  (1742-1X07)  the  Mohawk  War  Chief  who  was  in 
England  in  1776,  was  painted  by  Romncy,  entertained  by 
Boswell  and  presented  at  Court.  The  year  1786  found  him  again 
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4.  Thayandenugaa,  or  Joseph  Brant  (1742-1807).  Inscribed  'Thayandehugaa/otherwise  Joseph  Brandt/War  Chief  of  the  Mohawks'.  By 
Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828).  The  Miss  Lloyd-Baker  Collection. 

5.  Teyoninhokarawen,  or  'Captain  John  Norton',  Mohawk  Chief.  By  Thomas  Phillips,  1816.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  Collection. 

6.  William  Denny  (1709-1765),  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Roman  standard  bearer.  By  George  Knapton,  1744.  Collection  the  Society 
of  Dilletanti. 

7.  Narbonnc  Berkeley  (1718-1770),  Baron  Botetourt.  By  Vanreyscourt.  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

8.  Peter  Manigault  (173 1-1773).  By  Allan  Ramsay,  1751.  Present  whereabouts  unknown.  As  a  student  in  London  in  175 1,  Manigault  wrote  to 
Ins  mother  in  America :  '. . .  you  see  my  taste  in  dress  by  the  Picture,  for  everything  there  is  what  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  wearing  often'. 

9.  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Bt.  (1745-18 13)  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina.  Byjohn  Zoffany.  The  Collection  of  Lord  Ridley. 

10.  George  Boone  Roupell  (1762-1838).  By  john  Singleton  Copley,  1780.  Collection  Brigadier  George  Roupell,  V.C. 

11.  Mrs.  George  Roupell  (formerly  Priolcau:  1726-c.  1814)  of  Roupelmonde,  South  Carolina.  Artist  unknown.  Collection  Brigadier 
George  Roupell,  V.C. 
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m  London,  struggling  over  compensation  and  the  settling  of  the 
Mohawks  in  Canada.  On  this  second  trip  he  sat  to  West,  Stuart 
and  Lady  Lassells  among  others.  Brant  was  educated  at  the  Indian 
School  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
spoke  wittily  and  wrote  well.  There  is  a  Stuart  portrait  at  Syon 
House  but  the  one  illustrated,  also  by  Stuart,  is  in  the  collection  of 
Miss  Lloyd-Bakrr.  'Captain  John  Norton'  or  Teyoninhokarawen, 
a  Mohawk,  was  another  Indian  who  was  well  known  in  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Bath.  Accosted  repeatedly  by  an  Englishman, 
who  had  travelled  in  America,  with  the  question  of  how  he  would 
relish  returning  to  'the  savages  of  his  own  country'  Norton 
replied  at  last  that  he  had  'found  savages  here'.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Wilberforce  and  Thornton  Norton  translated  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  the  War  of  i  S 1 2.  he  fought  at  Fort  Niagara 
and  Fifty  Mile  Creek,  and  whilst  he  was  in  England  his  portrait 
was  painted  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Among  John  Zoftany's  portraits  are  a  number  with  American 
interest.  Particularly  pleasing  is  one  which  hangs  at  Blagdon 
Hall,  Northumberland.  The  subjects  were  fellow-students  at  West- 
minster and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Standing  is  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  (1745-1813)  later  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Newcastle,  and  seated  is  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  ( 1 745  (1- 
1825)  of  South  Carolina.  Pinckney  served  under  Washington, 
and  declined  a  post  in  the  cabinet  and  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Instead  he  went  as  Ambassador  to  France.  In  the  portrait 
the  two  friends  are  said  to  be  'arguing  vehemently  upon  that 
arbitrary  Act'  (the  Stamp  Act). 

In  1776  a  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  now  in  the  Roth- 
schild Collection,  of  Mrs.  Richard  Bennet  Lloyd  (Johannc  Leigh) 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an  Isle  of 
Wight  beauty,  had  married  the  year  before  Captain  Lloyd 
(1750-1787)  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  of  Wye  House  in 
Maryland.  In  17X2  the  Lloyds  returned  to  America,  where 
Lloyd's  Tory  sympathies  and  parsimony  made  him  unpopular 
and  earned  him  the  nickname  of 'poor  Dicky  Wye'.  In  Philadel- 
phia an  acquaintance  wrote:  'Mrs.  Lloyd  is  more  followed  and 
admired  than  ever  she  was.  Old  ladies  who  have  not  ventured 
into  public  these  30  years,  have  drawn  forth  their  broadbacked 
robes  and  crowded  to  the  Assemblv  to  gaze  at  the  Divinity.  See 


what  it  is  to  be  a  beauty  .  .  .  .'  Reynolds  was  succeeded  at  the 
Royal  Academy  by  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820).  Born  of  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker  family,  West  had  already  found  patrons  in 
his  own  locality  when  he  went  to  Italy  to  study  in  1760.  Arriving 
in  London  in  1763  he  later  became  History  Painter  to  George  III. 
West's  American  and  Italian  reputation  had  preceded  him  to 
London,  and,  realizing  that  patronage  was  centered  there,  he 
decided  to  follow  Sir  Joshua's  advice  and  remain.  I  Ic  sent  for  his 
fiancee  and  his  father,  who  had  not  seen  London  for  over  fifty 
years.  When  asked  if  he  noted  changes,  the  old  Quaker  replied 
that  'the  streets  and  houses  look  very  much  as  they  did;  but  can 
thee  tell  me  what  has  become  of  all  the  Englishmen:  When  I 
left  England,  the  men  were  a  portly,  comely  race,  with  broad 
skirts  and  large  flowing  wigs;  rather  slow  in  their  movements, 
and  grave  and  dignified  in  their  deportment;  but  now  they  are 
docked  and  cropped,  and  skipping  about  in  skanty  clothes,  like 
so  many  monkeys'.  The  old  man's  description  mirrors  the  growth 
of  French  fashions  and  manners  in  England  during  the  previous 
half  century.  West's  portrait  of  his  father  is  at  Friend's  House, 
London. 

One  of  West's  most  entertaining  pieces  shows  five  young 
Americans,  friends  and  fellow-students,  including  Andrew  Allen, 
(1740-1825)  and  James  Allen  (1742-1778).  They  were  sons  of 
William  Allen,  his  Philadelphia  patron.  While  these  youths  were 
at  the  middle  Temple  their  father  wrote  that  they  were  'soliciting 
very  hard  for  an  increase  of  their  allowance'.  He  gave  it  to  them 
despite  paternal  objections  'that  it  was  more  by  near  one  half, 
than  I  was  allowed,  and  I  lived  handsomely,  and  kept  as  good 
company  as  they  can  do,  and  never  left  any  Tradesmen's  Bills 
unpaid'.  Ralph  Wormeley  (1 744-1 806)  of  Virginia,  of  Eton  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Arthur  Middleton  (1742-1787)  and 
Ralph  Izard  (1 74 1 /2-1 804),  both  of  South  Carolina,  complete 
the  group.  Middleton  (Westminster,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge 
and  Middle  Temple)  was  later  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  South  Carolina.  Izard,  also  at  Trinity  Hall,  had 
intended  to  settle  in  England  and  had  a  well-appointed  house  in 
Berners  Street  but  he  sided  with  his  State  and,  when  things 
became  uncomfortable  in  London,  went  over  to  France.  I  le  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Tuscany  but  was  not  received  and  in 
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12.  Sir  Roger  Sheaf  (1763-185 1),  of  Boston  and  Edswale,  Co.  Clare,  Ireland.  By  Mather  Brown  (176 1-1 831).  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

13.  Henry  Crugcr  (1739-1827).  By  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828).  Bristol  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 

14.  Mrs.  Ward  (formerly  Grimke),  of  South  Carolina.  By  Henry  Benbridge  (1743-1812).  Collection  of  Major  Alan  Grimkc-Drayton. 


Pans  wrangled  with  Franklin.  On  his  return  home  he  became 
United  States  Senator.  West  painted  two  canvases,  one  for  Izard, 
the  other  for  the  Allen  family,  the  latter  being  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Anthony  Barnes,  Foxholm,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

In  the  ten  years  during  which  West  lived  in  London  before  the 
Revolution  a  number  of  American  artists  worked  with  him  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  Among  these  was  Charles  Willson 
Peale  (1741-1827)  whose  trip  was  financed  by  John  Beale  Bordley 
of  Wye  Island,  Maryland.  In  London  Peale  painted  a  portrait  of  his 
patron's  sons,  who  were  boys  at  Eton,  and  in  place  of  the  school 
has  shown  a  view  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  background.  This  painting 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Frances  Hadficld,  London. 

Travelling  for  business,  study  or  on  the  Grand  Tour,  by  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century  many  Americans  were  familiar  with 
overseas  travel.  American  artists  studied  in  the  London  schools  or 
went,  if  possible,  to  Italy.  Some,  like  West,  Copley,  later  Leslie 
and  Newton,  stayed  in  London:  others,  equally  able,  like  Stuart 
and  Trumbull,  returned  to  America.  The  Revolution  did  not 
necessarily  force  them  to  take  sides;  for  some  of  the  customs  of 
eighteenth-century  warfare  were  closer  to  those  of  chivalry  than 
those  of  modern  times.  After  the  war,  however,  there  were  many 
displaced  persons  in  England.  Some  did  not  realize  at  first  that 
they  were  permanent  refugees,  and  living  on  at  their  usual  scale, 
they  commissioned  portraits,  perhaps  by  West  or  by  Copley. 
Among  Copley's  first  London  sitters  was  young  George  Boone 
Roupcll  (1762-183  8),  son  of  an  official  long  resident  in  Charleston 
and  of  his  Carolina  born  wife  of  Huguenot  descent.  Young 
Roupcll  became  a  noted  legal  light  and  a  friend  of  Copley's 
lawyer  son,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  after  the  artist's  death  gave 
this  canvas  to  the  subject's  family.  Like  other  American  portraits 
it  had  been  left  on  the  painter's  hands  when  Loyalist  funds  were 
cut  oft  by  the  new  state  governments. 

Both  subject  and  artist  of  a  portrait  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  were  New  England  born.  A  small  whole 
length  portrays  Sir  Roger  Sheaf  (1763-185 1),  a  Bostonian  who 
received  a  commission  in  the  5th  Regiment  of  Foot  through  the 
patronage  of  Earl  Percy  who  was  serving  in  America.  Sheaf  had  a 


distinguished  army  career,  and  in  18 13  was  created  a  Baronet. 
The  painter  Mather  Brown  (1761-1831)  had  Loyalist  leanings  and 
left  as  a  young  man  with,  he  said,  'hard  Johannes  enough  to 
support  me  three  years,  and  I  will  not  come  back  to  go  into  the 
American  Army  or  starve  in  Boston'.  He  was,  however,  enough 
of  a  native  son  to  add:  'I  will  let  them  see  if  an  obscure  Yankey 
Boy  cannot  shine  as  great  as  any  of  them'.  His  hopes  outran  his 
talent;  he  never  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  but 
managed  to  keep  afloat  with  a  nice  practice  among  naval  and 
military  people,  and  among  visiting  Americans  whose  commis- 
sions he  sought  through  the  mediation  of  'Yankey'  friends. 

Henry  Cruger  (1739-1827),  subject  of  a  portrait  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  was  the  first  American-born  member  of  Parliament. 
Cruger  came  of  a  New  York  family,  already  three  generations  in 
America,  which  kept  in  close  connection  with  relatives  in  Bristol. 
In  1757  he  went  there  to  live  and  in  1774  stood  for  Parliament 
with  Burke — with  the  slogan  of  'Burke,  Cruger  and  Liberty'. 
Elected,  there  was  an  effort  to  deny  Crugcr  his  seat  because  of 
his  American  birth.  His  maiden  speech  deplored  the  measures 
which  'widened  the  breach  instead  of  closing  it  .  .  .  diminished 
the  obedience  of  the  colonies  instead  of  confirming  it  .  .  .  in- 
creased the  Turbulence  and  opposition  instead  of  allaying  them'. 
He  pleaded  for  a  plan  'to  secure  the  colonists  their  liberties,  while 
it  maintains  the  just  supremacy  of  Parliament'.  A  noted  Irish 
orator  said  that  he  spoke  'more  eloquently  than  any  man  I  have 
yet  heard  in  the  House'.  Cruger  lost  the  election  of  1780  but  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament 
again  in  1784.  In  1790  he  refused  to  run  again  and  retired  to  live 
in  New  York.  There  he  was  immediately  elected  to  the  New 
York  State  Senate. 

The  London  and  Dublin  successes  of  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755- 
1828),  American-born  painter  of  superior  talent,  are  well  known. 
When  at  West's  studio  his  students  envied  Stuart's  tints,  West 
told  them  'it  is  of  no  use  to  steal  Stuart's  colours;  if  you  want  to 
paint  as  he  does  you  must  steal  his  eyes'.  The  portrait  of  Cruger 
in  the  Bristol  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  is  in  his  best 
style. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


WHILE  it  has  been  apparent  in  the 
antiques  exhibitions  of  the  last  few  years 
that  the  French  decorative  arts  were  returning 
to  favour  after  a  period  of  neglect,  this  was  over- 
whelmingly apparent  in  the  Winter  Antiques 
Show  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Side 
Settlement  in  January.  French  furniture  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  domi- 
nated in  the  major  displays,  although  the  smaller 
dealers  were  showing  chiefly  American  antiques. 
Fine  English  furniture  was,  as  usual,  not  lacking, 
but  the  emphasis  on  the  French  decorative  arts 
was  marked. 

A  typical  display  was  that  of  French  & 
Company  with  a  fine  pair  of  Louis  XV  lacquer 
cabinets,  a  Louis  XVI  table  with  handsome 
ormolu  mounts,  and  the  Empire  porcelain  and 
ormolu  table  shown  here,  arranged  with  other 
objects  in  a  chinoiserie  entrance  hall.  While 
collectors  of  Sevres  porcelain  may  justifiably 
give  preference  to  the  soft  paste  of  the  earlier 
years,  there  were  some  extraordinary  produc- 
tions in  hard  paste  in  the  period  of  Brogniart. 
and  the  fabric  lent  itself  to  sturdier  uses  in  the 
furnishings  of  the  interior.  Among  these  were 
the  small  tables  with  round  tops,  the  gueridons, 
without  which  the  French  interior  lacks  a 
characteristic  accessory.  The  table  here  seen  has 
a  porcelain  shaft  decorated  with  entwining 


branches  of  leaves  in  gold  on  a  white  ground 
and  terminates  in  four  gilt-bronze  dolphins.  The 
circular  top,  painted  by  Develly  (active  at  Sevres 
1 813-1848)  illustrates  a  scene  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
in  1818  when  the  statue  of  Henri  IV  was  re- 
erected  at  the  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  original, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna,  had  been  destroyed  in 
1792  by  the  Revolutionaries.  The  central  scene 
is  surrounded  by  twelve  grisaille  medallions 
depicting  incidents  from  the  life  of  Henri  IV, 
and  above  these,  in  the  broad  border,  are 
inscriptions  including  quotations  from  famous 
speeches  by  the  King. 

On  the  underside  of  the  table  top,  where  the 
factory  mark  appears,  is  a  notation  that 
Gucridoti  H  had  been  received  from  Develly  on 
29th  May.  1 82 1,  a  rare  confirmation  of  an  exact 
date  tor  the  completion  of  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  turniture  which  employs  only  porcelain 
and  metal  in  its  fabrication. 

Progress  at  Stratford  Hall 

NEXT  year  will  be  the  thirtieth  since  the  work 
of  restoration  of  Stratford  Hall,  the  home  of  the 
Lee  family  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia, 
was  undertaken  by  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial 
Foundation.  The  present  appearance  of  the 
mansion,  a  fine  example  of  Virginia  architecture 
ot  about  1730,  and  the  dependencies  and  many 
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outbuildings  making  up  a  typical  Virginia 
plantation  of  the  colonial  period,  where  the 
crafts  and  industries  of  that  period  have  been 
revived  as  well,  is  highly  satisfying.  The  formal 
garden,  with  its  three  terraces  and  ha-ha  wall, 
evidences  of  which  were  found  through  excava- 
tion, give  the  house  the  setting  planned  for  it  by 
the  builder  (Thomas  Lee,  1690-1750),  who  was 
of  the  third  generation  of  his  family  in  America. 
The  furnishing  of  the  interior  was  complete  a  tew 
years  ago  and  recent  activities  have  centred  on 
the  minor  buildings  and  dependencies.  The 
recent  completion  of  an  administration  building 
frees  two  of  these — the  office  and  another 
building  which  was  probably  used  originally  as 
a  schoolhouse — to  take  their  part  in  the  exhibi- 
tion plan  according  to  their  original  use. 

The  Lee  family  occupied  the  house  only  until 
1820,  and  few  of  the  original  furnishings  have 
survived.  The  furniture,  textiles,  ceramics, 
metalwork  and  other  decorative  objects  acquired 
by  the  Foundation  to  furnish  the  house  consist 
of  English  and  American  examples  from  the 
late  seventeenth  century  through  the  Hepple- 
white-Sheraton  period.  The  last  represents  the 
period  of  ownership  of  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 
Washington's  Chief  of  Cavalry,  who  made 
extensive  alterations  at  Stratford  about  1800. 
The  house  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Foundation 
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.is  the  birthplace  of  the  Litter's  son,  the  Con- 
federate hero,  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  1S07,  although 
he  did  not  long  remain  there.  It  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  his  two  kinsmen.  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
a  signatory  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
his  brother,  Philip  Ludwell,  who  appended  his 
signature  to  it  ;  and  of  William  and  Arthur  Lee, 
both  of  whom  were  active  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  The  names  of  these  tour  sons  ot  the 
builder  add  additional  lustre  to  Stratford  as  a 
national  shrine,  while  the  house  itself  is  ot 
unending  interest  to  students  of  American 
architecture. 

Stratford  is  built  on  the  old  Tudor  H-shapc 
plan,  with  a  great  central  hall  forming  the  bar 
of  the  H  and  a  group  of  four  rooms  on  each 
side,  surmounted  by  a  hip  roof  with  four 
clustered  chimneys  joined  by  arches.  The  interior 
panelling  of  the  Great  Hall  has  survived  intact 
and  has  Corinthian  pilasters  and  entablature  in 
the  Palladian  style. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Silver  Urn 

AMONG  the  fine  examples  of  English  silver 
which  were  shown  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
gallery  of  S.J.  Shrubsole  at  104  East  57th  Street 
was  one  which  has  especial  interest  for  New 
York.  Its  original  owner,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
(1738-1795)  occupied  New  York  during  the 
Revolution,  when  his  headquarters  was  the 
Kennedy  Mansion  at  No.  1  Broadway.  New- 
York  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Army 
throughout  the  war,  and  newspaper  notices  and 
advertisements  indicate  that  the  occupation  was 
not  entirely  regretted,  that  tradesmen  who 
catered  to  the  officers  prospered,  and  that  social 
affairs  had  their  'lighter  side.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  a  brilliant  soldier,  and  now  that  a  portrait  of 
General  Burgoyne,  his  companion,  with  whom 
he  came  to  America  in  1775,  hangs  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  it  would  seem  that  this 
handsome  piece  of  silver  would  also  be  a  fitting 
addition  to  its  collections. 

Clinton  was  by  no  means  a  newcomer  to 
New  York  as  his  father,  George  Clinton,  was 


(Left):  Bow  porcelain  group,  'The  Fortune 
Teller',  c.  1750,  a  recent  gift  to  Seattle  Art 
Museum  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Isaacson. 
(Right):  George  III  silver  tea-urn,  by  Wakelin 
and  Taylor,  1782.  This  was  originally  owned  by- 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  was  shown  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  S.  J.  Shrubsole  silver  galleries  in 
New  York.  These  arc  at  104  East  57th  St. 

Royal  Governor  of  New  York  (1 741-175 1). 
Young  Clinton  had  his  first  military  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  militia  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  Captain-Lieutenant.  He 
returned  with  his  father  to  England,  became  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  was 
later  promoted  to  the  Grenadier  Guards  as 
Captain  and  then  Lieutenant-Colonel,  becoming 
a  Major-General  in  1772.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  America  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  was  not  the 
great  victory  for  the  Continentals  which  most 
American  schoolboys  esteem  it  to  be.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  assault  on  New  York  and  so 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  ot  Long 
Island,  which  assured  the  city  of  New  York  to 
the  British,  that  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  in  1777.  When  Howe  left  for  Philadelphia 
in  June,  1777,  he  left  Clinton  in  command  in 
New  York,  and  when  Howe  returned  to 
England  in  1778  Clinton  became  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  North  America.  He  did 
not  remain  throughout  the  war,  but  resigned  his 
command  and  returned  to  England  in  1782. 

That  the  urn,  showing  the  Royal  Arms  on 
the  body,  and  the  Royal  Crown  on  the  foot, 
was  presented  to  Clinton,  probably  by  King 
George  III  himself,  as  a  special  mark  of  favour 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  of  his  return.  The  use  of  Britannia  Standard, 
or  'high  standard,'  silver  also  indicates  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  special  importance.  It  has  re- 
mained in  the  Clinton  family  until  the  auction 
sale  at  Ashley  Clinton  last  August,  when  family 
heirlooms  were  widely  scattered.  Ashley  Clinton 
was  not  the  original  home  of  the  family,  which 
was  Cochinach,  near  Royston,  Herts.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  purchased  it  for  his  younger  son, 
William,  and  it  later  became  the  repository  of 
family  portraits  including  those  of  Sir  Henry 
and  his  oldest  son,  also  Sir  Henry,  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Seattle  Art  Museum  Acquisitions 

SEATTLE  ART  MUSEUM,  now  celebrating 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence,  is  known 
particularly  for  its  Oriental  collections,  having 
had  the  Eugene  Fuller  Collection  as  a  nucleus 
and  having  made  many  important  additions  in 
this  field  in  the  intervening  years.  Among  the 
additions  since  1950  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
scroll,  The  One  Hundred  Deer,  by  the  great 
Japanese  seventeenth-century  painter,  Sotatsu, 
portions  of  which  are  in  Japanese  collections. 
Also  noteworthy  is  a  rare  example  of  late  Chou 
lacquer  (fifth  to  third  century  B.C.),  considered 
the  finest  example  extant,  a  bowl  decorated  in 
stylized  animals  and  birds  in  black  on  a  red 
ground,  which  was  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Chang  Sha  111  recent  years.  A  gilt-bronze  figure 
of  the  boddhisattva  T'ai  Shih-chih  of  the  T'ang 


period  is  a  companion  to  a  figure  in  the  Hakone 
Museum  of  Japan. 

The  museum,  however,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  an  Oriental  museum  exclusively,  for 
collections  in  other  fields  are  being  created  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  permit.  The  gift  of 
European  paintings  from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection  in  1954  resulted  in  the  building  of  a 
special  gallery  in  which  to  house  this  group  of 
Italian,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  masters 
chiefly  of  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods. 

An  interest  in  English  ceramics,  which  has 
been  manifest  especially  among  private  col- 
lectors in  Seattle,  has  resulted  in  a  gift  to  the 
museum  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Isaacson 
of  the  Bow  porcelain  group  The  Fortune  Teller, 
seen  here,  the  design  of  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Boucher's  La  Bonne  Adventure.  The 
rippling  play  of  light  over  the  casually  modelled 
figures  gives  an  impression  of  movement  which 
is  singularly  graceful.  The  head  of  the  girl  is 
small  in  scale  and  has  the  receding  chin  which 
Bow  modellers  made  so  charmingly.  Boucher, 
it  will  be  remembered,  influenced  other  English 
porcelain  modellers,  the  most  striking  example 
being  probably  Les  Delices  dc L'Enfance  produced 
at  the  Chelsea  factory,  where  the  design  has  been 
taken  from  an  engraving  by  Balechon,  according 
to  William  King's  Chelsea  Porcelain.  Still  another 
example  is  a  Chelsea  Tea  Drinker  taken  from 
Boucher's  Decoration  Chinoise. 

View  of  Fonthill 

ALTHOUGH  the  view  of  Fonthill  Abbey  by 
Robert  Gibb  was  painted  by  an  artist  who  was 
using  a  contemporary  engraving  for  his  im- 
pression of  this  short-lived  neo-Gothic  wonder, 
it  has  an  original  character  through  the  inclusion 
of  the  figure  of  its  owner,  Beckford,  superintend- 
ing his  gardener,  seen  at  the  right  ot  the  painting. 
The  gentleman  wearing  an  apron  and  a  top  hat 
is  certainly  the  author  of  I  'athek  and  the  builder 
of  Fonthill.  He  does  not  appear  in  Ruttcr's 
engraving  of  this  view,  but  the  artist,  again 
depending  upon  the  impressions  ot  others,  has 
apparently  known  a  lithograph  of  Beckford  by 
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'View  ofFonthill  Abbey  .'  By  Robert  Ciibb(l8oi- 
1837),  oil  on  panel,  11 J  15,'  in.  University  of 
Kansas  Museum  of  Art. 


Britton.  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Edgar  de  N. 
Mayhcw,  writing  about  the  painting  by  Gibb 
in  the  December  Register  of  the  Museum  of  Art 
of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  painting,  an  acquisition  of  recent  years, 
is  of  interest  in  showing  the  developing  interest 
in  landscape  among  Scottish  painters,  and  while 
Gibb's  early  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
prevented  his  making  any  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  art  of  his  country,  he  is  represen- 
tative of  the  style  better  known  in  the  work  of 
Alexander  Nasmyth  and  John  Thomson.  With 
both  of  them  Gibb  was  acquainted  and  his  taste 
for  romantic  landscapes  may  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  them.  He  contributed  regularly  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Edinburgh 
from  1822  until  1830,  and  became  a  full  member 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1829.  His 
paintings  of  Craigmillar  Castle  and  Borthwick 
Castle  are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
Gibb  was  never  in  Wiltshire  and  depended  for 
his  composition  on  John  Rutter's  Delineation*  of 
Fonthill  and  Its  Abbey  (1823)  and  has  copied 
Plate  XIII  exactly,  save  for  the  introduction  of 
the  figures  which  not  only  add  interest  to  the 
design,  but  suggest  that  the  painter  was  particu- 
larly fascinated  by  the  personality  of  Beck  ford. 
That  Beckford's  neo-Gothic  pile  would  appeal 
to  a  painter  of  romantic  landscapes  and  castles 
can  easily  be  understood.  Since  the  work  by 
Rutter  appeared  in  1823,  and  the  final  collapse 
of  the  great  tower  occurred  in  1825,  it  is  probable 
that  Gibb's  painting  was  executed  after  the  fall 
ot  the  tower,  an  inference  which  would  be 
supported  by  the  maturity  of  the  work.  This 


would  explain,  too,  why  lie  would  teel  no 
hesitation  in  using  a  published  view  as  the  basis 
of  his  painting. 

The  text  accompanying  the  plate  in  Rutter's 
Delineations  states  that  this  south-west  view  of 
the  Abbey  is  taken  from  the  top  ot  Beacon 
Terrace,  'Hinckley  Hill  is  the  planted  eminence 
tin  the  right.  The  Valley  in  the  middle  ground 
slopes  dow  n  to  Betham  Lake,  and  the  American 
Gardens.'  These  were  planted  with  magnolia, 
azalea  and  arbutus,  while  the  planting  of  'trees 
and  shrubs  ot  every  denomination,  .  .  .  forming 
on  each  side  an  impervious  thicket'  represented 


Beckford's  intention  to  relate  the  house  to  the 
landscape. 

That  Gibb  took  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  Fonthill  and  Beckford  is  evident  in  his 
familiarity  with  Britton's  portrait  lithograph, 
writes  Mr.  Mayhew,  for  only  thirty  of  these 
were  run,  and  these  were  appended  to  the  copies 
for  the  subscribers  to  his  Graphical  and  Literary 
Illustrations  ofFonthill  Abbey  (1823).  Beckford  is 
in  riding  dress,  his  top  hat  being  the  only 
accessory  of  costume  taken  over  by  Gibb,  but 
this  seems  to  indicate  his  know  ledge  ot  the  print. 

Philadelphia's  New  Titian 

THE  beauty  and  importance  ot  Titian's  I  'irgin 
and  Child  with  St.  Dorothy,  which  was  acquired 
for  the  Elkins  Collection  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  in  February,  19S7,  were  recog- 
nized when  this  great  painting  came  to  light  in 
a  private  collection  in  London  111  the  early  1930's. 
Its  identification  and  publication  by  Philip 
Hendy,  now  Sir  Philip  Hendy  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  met  with  no  dissent,  the  only 
question  w  hich  has  stirred  discussion  being  the 
date.  It  is  generally  considered  a  work  ot  the 
1530's  but  some  students  would  place  it  as  early 
as  [525  as  they  teel  that  a  letter  written  In 
Jacopo  Malatesta  to  Frederico  Gonzaga  refers  to 
it  in  spite  ot  a  difference  in  the  title  mentioned 
by  Malatesta. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  painting  at  the  Museum 
it  lias  been  studied  by  X-ray  and  the  results  ot 
this  examination,  and  a  detailed  history  ot  the 
ownership  ot  the  painting,  have  been  presented 
by  Henri  Marceau,  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  in  the  Bulletin  tor  Autumn.  1957. 

Although  there  is  a  long  gap  in  the  history  of 
the  painting  during  the  last  century,  when  it  is 

'Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Dorothy.'  By  Titian. 
Formerly  in  a  private  collection  in  England  and 
now  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 


(Left):  'The  Gascoigne  Family.'  By  Francis  Hayman,  canvas, 
38j  49  in.  Sold  at  Christie's  25th  October,  1957,  from  the 
collection  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  O'Brien.  Now  in  the 
Huntington  Art  Gallery,  California.  (Above):  Silver  tea-pot, 
French,  possibly  Dunkirk,  c.  1740.  Metropolitan  Museum. 


presumed  to  have  been  in  a  private  collection  in 
Russia,  its  ownership  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  known.  It  was  in  the  famous  collection  of 
Archduke  Leopold  Wilhclm,  Governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  a  great  collector,  for  whom 
Teniers  painted  the  celebrated  canvas  in  Vienna 
showing  the  Archduke  in  his  painting  gallery 
surrounded  by  many  great  paintings,  many  of 
which  are  known  today.  The  Titian  is  not  por- 
trayed but  there  is  other  evidence  of  its  owner- 
ship by  the  Archduke.  It  is  included  in  the 
engraved  copies  of  works  belonging  to  this 
great  Hapsburg  collector,  made  under  the 
direction  of  David  Teniers.  The  Titian  was 
engraved  by  Lisbetius  and  first  published  in  1660. 
The  next  record  of  the  impression  it  made  on 
seventeenth-century  artists  is  a  drawing  by 
Van  Dyck  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  Van  Dyck  also  made 
a  free  copy  of  the  painting  which  is  known  in 
the  collection  of  Count  Antoine  Seilem,  who 
brought  it  from  Vienna  to  London. 

The  Titian  was  presumably  taken  to  Austria 
when  the  Archduke  left  the  Netherlands  in  1659, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
century.  It  was  probably  in  Vienna,  writes 
Mr.  Marceau,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  since  another  copy  was  made  at  that 
time,  a  literal  one,  by  an  unknown  artist  and 
this  copy  entered  Schloss  Seebam.  When  the 
original  left  Austria  is  not  known,  but  it 
appeared  once  more,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the 
1930's.  Its  last  known  private  owner  was  F.  A. 
Szarvasy. 

The  painting  is  a  work  of  the  same  period  as 
the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  Jolm  and 
Catherine  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and 
the  Madonna  with  the  Rabbit  in  the  Louvre.  The 
searching  examination  by  X-ray  shows  that  the 
painting  is  in  an  unusually  good  state  and  there 
are  few  paint  losses.  At  the  upper  left  hand  edge 
a  small  section  of  canvas  has  been  replaced  with 
great  skill,  stitched  to  the  main  canvas.  On  this 


side  ot  the  painting  it  can  be  seen  that  a  figure 
of  St.  Joseph  was  part  of  the  original  design,  and 
has  been  painted  out  with  glazes  although  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  stage  of  the  painting's 
existence  it  may  have  been  done.  A  closely 
related  work  known  in  a  copy  at  Dresden  shows 
St.  Joseph,  but  the  Lisbetius  engraving,  and  the 
Van  Dyck  drawing  and  copy,  show  the  com- 
position in  its  present  form. 

Conversation  Group 

THE  recent  addition  of  Tlie  Gascoigne  Family 
by  Francis  Hayman,  until  last  year  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  O'Brien, 
London,  to  the  extensive  collection  ol  English 
painting  at  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery  at  San  Marino,  California, 
marks  the  second  purchase  of  an  English 
'Conversation  Piece'  within  a  year.  Last  year 
Wheatley's  Mrs.  Ralph  Winstanley  Wood  and 
Daughters  joined  the  Huntington  Collection, 
which  is  best  known  for  its  great  works  by 
Constable  and  the  masterpieces  of  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds  and  Romney.  These  more  intimate 
works  serve  to  round  the  collection  with  a 
branch  of  English  painting  which  is  not  often 
seen  in  American  museums. 

These  engaging  family  groups,  in  which  the 
subjects  arc  generally  shown  around  the  tea- 
table  or  in  their  gardens,  are  charming  as  well  as 
tactual  records  of  social  life  and  are  studied  for 
what  information  they  may  offer  concerning 
architecture,  furniture,  the  arrangement  of 
rooms,  the  accessories  of  the  tea  equipage  and 
particularly  for  fashions  in  costume.  It  often 
seems  that  the  furniture  is  perhaps  not  entirely 
literally  represented,  for  the  most  familiar 
designs  seldom  appear,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
wonder  if  rooms  were  really  so  sparsely  fur- 
nished or  whether  the  painter  has  chosen  to 
portray  only  those  pieces  which  are  essential  for 
the  occasion.  Regarding  costume,  however, 
they  are  very  specific,  and  for  the  student  of 


costume,  invaluable.  This  painting  is  illustrated 
(plate  79a)  in  'The  Early  Georgian  Period'  in 
the  important  series  of  Connoisseur  Period  Guides 
(Vol.  3),  in  which  Dr.  C.  Willett  Cunnington, 
author  of  Handbook  of  English  Costume  in  the 
XI  'Ilth  Century,  describes  it  in  detail.  His 
observations  bring  out  the  finer  nuances  in  a 
scene  of  1745  when  it  is  noted  that  the  elderly 
ladies  at  the  left  are  wearing  the  mob  caps  with 
the  delightfully  named  'kissing  strings'  that  had 
first  been  worn  in  their  youth,  some  fifteen 
years  earlier.  The  young  ladies  are  wearing  the 
early  form  of  round-eared  caps,  which  the 
novel  Pamela  had  just  made  popular,  and  offer 
one  of  several  instances  of  the  time  in  which  a 
form  of  dress  passed  from  the  lower  classes 
upward,  and  this  headgear  of  the  serving  maid 
soon  adorned  middle-class  heads.  The  frock, 
ancestor  of  the  frock-coat,  worn  by  the  gentle- 
man standing  at  the  right  is  another  instance, 
since  this  easy  garment,  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  coat  (worn  by  the  man  at  the  table  and  the 
young  man  in  the  background),  was  adopted 
from  the  dress  of  the  working  man  about  1730 
and  by  mid-century  had  reached  the  ballroom. 

The  Huntington  Gallery  is  especially  interested 
in  Francis  Hayman  as  a  teacher  of  Gainsborough, 
who  is  so  richly  represented  in  the  collection 
with  The  Blue  Boy,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Penelope,  I  'iscountess  Ligonier  and  the  portrait  of 
the  musician,  Karl  Friedrich  Abel,  chamber 
musician  to  Queen  Charlotte.  Also  at  San 
Marino  is  the  early  Lady  with  a  Spaniel,  painted 
by  Gainsborough  about  1750,  in  which  the 
rhythmic  grouping  and  organization  of  the 
draperies  suggests  the  style  of  Hayman  while 
surpassing  him  in  its  display  ot  genius. 

Provincial  French  Teapot 

THE  extent  of  the  French  silver  in  the  Wcnt- 
worth  Collection  gives  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  a  strong  position  in  representing  a 
division  of  French  art  that  has  suffered  severe 
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losses  over  the  centuries.  Yet  the  addition  of  the 
little  teapot  illustrated,  possibly  made  at  Dunkirk, 
as  the  gift  of  James  Hazen  Hyde,  is  a  welcome 
one.  Its  graceful  pyriform  shape  with  panelled 
sides,  and  the  animal-headed  spout  so  often  used 
by  the  French  goldsmiths,  combine  seventeenth- 
century  and  rococo  styles.  Particularly  pleasing 
is  the  carved  handle  in  the  form  of  a  blackamoor 
in  which  it  would  seem  that  the  figural  handle 
ot  the  seventeenth-century  ewer  or  the  designs 
of  Berain  has  become  distinctively  a  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  figure  is  executed 
with  the  same  naturalism  with  which  it  drew 
flower  garlands.  The  torm  is  met  w  ith  elsewhere, 
since  a  very  similar  teapot  from  Poitiers  in  the 
Puiforcat  Collection,  illustrated  by  E.  Alfred 
(ones  in  his  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America, 
Plate  XLV1I,  has  an  almost  identical  blackamoor 
handle. 

Early  Japanese  Sculpture 

SINCE  there  are  so  few  examples  of  archaic 
Japanese  art  in  Western  collections,  it  some- 
times seems  that  Japanese  sculpture  and  painting 
came  into  existence  without  having  passed 
through  a  primitive  period.  Three  sculptures 
recently  presented  to  the  Art  Institute  ot 
Chicago  by  Robert  Allerton  are  of  interest  in 
representing  the  early  periods.  The  clay  haniwa 
figure  of  a  warrior,  of  the  fourth  to  fifth  century 
A.D.,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  a  Chinese 
tomb  figure  in  being  made  for  burial  ritual  to 
take  the  place  of  a  living  retainer.  The  burial 
sites  of  the  emperors  in  the  archaic  period  were 
surrounded  by  walls  formed  of  clay  cylinders 
or  haniwa  which  were  sometimes  plain,  or 
might  be  decorated  with  human  figures  or 
animals,  such  as  are  now  represented  in  the 
Institute's  collection.  Both  the  warrior  and  a 
figure  of  a  horse  are  extremely  crude  m  execu- 
tion. But  both  are  interesting  in  the  impression 
they  give  of  military  life  of  feudal  Japan.  The 
horse,  an  exceptional  example  since  it  is  a  quite 
complete  specimen  of  a  type  known  usually  only 
from  fragments,  has  an  elaborate  harness,  with 
rivets  at  the  strap  crossings  and  rein  bells,  saddle, 
saddle  blanket  and  stirrups.  Tire  warrior  wears  a 
helmet-like  cap,  short  tunic  and  high  leggings, 
and  has  a  bead  necklace. 

The  haniwa  figures  are  obviously  the  work  of 
craftsmen,  but  with  the  tenth-century  wood 
sculpture  of  a  Shinto  deity,  Zannyo-Ryuwo  or 
Dragon-Man,  there  is  a  glimpse  ot  evolving 
[apanese  sculpture  of  great  power.  The  standing 
figure,  forty  inches  in  height,  with  uplifted  head 
crowned  by  a  dragon,  seems  to  advance  in  trance- 
like  movement,  the  partly  draped  figure  being 
carved  with  only  an  indication  of  the  lines  ot 
the  drapery,  and  of  the  bare  breast,  while  there 
has  been  considerable  detail  lavished  on  the  head 
and  particularly  on  the  dragon  ornament,  which 
is  portrayed  witli  open  mouth  and  exposed  tangs. 
The  intense  veneration  of  the  dragon  as  symbol 
of  sun  and  cloud,  regulator  of  crops  and  there- 
fore of  man's  destiny  has  been  expressed  through 
the  fact  that  the  real  power  of  the  sculptor  has 
been  reserved  for  its  delineation.  The  figure  is 

The  Parlour  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Fairmount  Park, 
built  1 761.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 


said  to  have  been  originally  111  a  shrine  in  Izumo 
Prefecture,  on  the  west  coast  of  Honshu  Island, 
one  of  the  points  nearest  Korea  through  which 
Korean  influence  came  to  Japan.  Two  figures 
from  the  same  source  are  in  Japan  and  a  third  is 
in  the  Cleveland  Museum. 

Mount  Pleasant 

AMONG  the  historic  houses  in  Fairmount  Park. 
Philadelphia,  administered  by  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  none  is  finer  than  Mount 
Pleasant,  built  in  1761.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
mansions  of  its  period  in  the  American  colonies. 
Restored  and  opened  to  visitors  over  thirty 
years  ago,  the  Museum  has  always  been  watchful 
in  acquiring  tine  examples  of  Philadelphia 
furniture  for  it  and  thus  changes  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  A  recent  returbishmg  has 
given  the  mansion  a  sparkle  which  it  must  have 
had  in  the  time  of  its  first  owner.  Captain  John 
Macpherson,  or  in  that  of  some  of  its  other 
eighteenth-century  occupants.  It  is  therefore 
satisfying  to  see  these  old  houses,  of  which  there 
are  others  in  Fairmount  Park,  being  given  a 
living  aspect  under  constant  care. 

Modern  students  would  preter  to  know 
something  about  the  architect-builder  ot  Mount 
Pleasant.  Yet  even  his  name  is  unrecorded, 
whilst  of  the  successive  occupants  much  can  be 
said.  That  he  was  a  trained  and  accomplished 
craftsman  is  evident  from  both  exterior  and 
interior.  It  was  built  as  a  country  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  central 
block  has  Hanking  dependencies  and  symmetri- 
cally arranged  stables.  A  Palladian  w  indow  on 
the  east  and  west  facades,  which  are  identical, 
is  placed  over  a  pedimented  entrance,  and 
corner  quoins  of  brick  frame  the  walls  ot 
stuccoed  fieldstone.  Within  there  is  fine  panelling 
on  both  the  main  floor  with  its  Great  Chamber 


and  Dining  Room,  and  above,  in  the  parlour 
and  bed  chambers.  The  terraced  gardens  have- 
also  been  restored,  even  to  the  'Chinese'  summer 
house,  the  architecture  of  which  is  111  harmony 
with  the  Chinese  fret  railing  which  crowns  the 
roof  between  the  clustered  chimneys. 

The  house  is  an  admirable  setting  tor  the 
finest  examples  of  Philadelphia  cabinet-making 
by  such  craftsmen  as  Thomas  Affleck,  Jonathan 
Gostelowe  and  Benjamin  Randolph,  and  shows 
such  representative  examples  as  the  typical 
Philadelphia  Chippendale  highboy  with  pierced 
cabochon  finial  and  rococo  leatage  on  the 
pediment,  the  large-scale  tripod  tea-table  with 
well  designed  baluster  and  carved  cabriole  legs, 
the  scroll-topped  Chippendale  sofa  with  broadly 
rolling  arms,  architectural  mirrors  surmounted 
with  a  phoenix,  and  always  showing  a  greater 
response  to  rococo  ornament  than  may  be 
found  in  the  productions  of  other  centres  ot 
American  cabinet-making. 

Captain  Macpherson,  who  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  made  a  fortune  as  owner  ot  a 
privateer  operating  in  the  West  Indies,  and  when 
he  built  his  house  with  the  prize  monies  thus 
acquired  he  named  it  Clunie  after  the  Macpher- 
son seat  in  Scotland.  He  did  not  long  reside  at 
the  new  home,  for  lie  moved  into  the  city 
shortly  after  1776  and  leased  it  to  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Don  Juan  de  Mirailles.  During  that 
time  it  was  sold  to  Benedict  Arnold,  later  a 
traitor  to  the  American  cause,  but  was  never 
occupied  by  him,  and  shortly  atter  was  leased  to 
General  von  Steuben.  He,  too,  never  occupied  it. 
The  house  thus  acquired  an  association,  particu- 
larly with  the  former,  which  has  obscured  the 
names  ot  later  owners,  among  whom  were 
Colonel  Richard  Hampton.  Blair  McClenachcn 
and  Edward  Shippen,  all  of  whom,  as  gentlemen 
of  wealth,  undoubtedly  saw  to  it  that  Mount 
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Pleasant,  as  it  was  by  that  time  know  n,  had  the 
appearance  of  a  prosperous  country  estate. 
Finally  it  passed  to  Jonathan  Williams,  great- 
nephew  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a  man  of 
parts,  a  Judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  later  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Acadcim  it  West  Point.  The  Williams 
family  continued  to  reside  at  Mount  Pleasant 
until  1853.  None  of  the  present  furnishings  are 
associated  with  these  former  occupants  but  they 
come  from  old  Philadelphia  families  and  closely 
associate  Mount  Pleasant  with  the  city's  own 
cabinet-makers  and  artisans  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Chinese  Paintings  at  Boston 

AT  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  which 
has  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  collections  of 
t  )riental  art  in  America,  a  number  of  Ming 
scrolls  as  well  as  a  few  from  the  Yuan  period, 
and  later  examples  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  have 
been  acquired  during  the  past  two  years  in  spite 
of  difficulties  of  making  important  additions  in 
tliis  field.  There  are  forty-four  paintings  by 
twenty-one  artists  among  the  group  which  has 
been  purchased  through  the  Keith  McLeod,  the 
Frederick  L.  Jack  Fund  and  the  Marshall  H. 
Could  Funds. 

The  Ming  artist  Ch'iu  Ying,  who  lived  from 
about  1522  until  1560,  was  an  exception  in 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  painting.  Most 
of  the  painters  represented  were  not  primarily 
artists  but  were  also  known  as  scholars,  poets, 
monks,  writers  and  calligraphers.  Thus  Wang 
Meng,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  artists  in 
the  group,  was  known  as  a  scholar  and  poet. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  the  funous  Chao  Meng-fu 
and  based  his  style  upon  that  of  his  predecessor. 
He  is  known  as  one  of  the  Four  Masters  of  the 
Yuan  Dynasty,  and  being  the  youngest  of  the 
four,  lived  on  into  the  Ming  period.  Unfortun- 
ately, he  became  involved  in  a  political  con- 
spiracy and  died  in  prison  in  1385. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  monk  painters  in 
the  Ch'ing  period  was  Chu  Ta  who  was  also  a 
great  calligrapher.  Tao-chi,  a  monk  during  the 
Ch'ing  period,  known  as  a  painter  and  poet, 
was  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Ming  rulers, 
and  became  a  Buddhist  priest  when  the  Manchus 
conquered  China  in  1644. 

Ch'a  Shih-piao,  161 5-1698,  whose  Retired 
Scholar  among  Hills  is  illustrated  here,  was  one 
of  the  'Four  Great  Masters,'  of  the  Ch'ing  period, 
the  designation  ot  superiority  in  terms  of  this 
number  being  for  some  reason  attractive  to  the 
Chinese  critic.  Ch'a  Shih-piao  was  a  follower  of 
the  Ming  painter,  Tung  Ch'i-ch'ang,  who  in  turn 
was  a  student  of  Mi  Fci  and  the  Sung  and  T'ang 
masters,  creating  that  link  in  tradition  which 
unites  Chinese  painters  through  a  long  succession 
ot  periods.  Mi  Fci's  manner  of  painting  in  'ink 
on  ink',  in  order  to  bring  out  bold  definitions  in 
contrast  to  delicate  shadings,  is  repeated  here. 


'Retired  Scholar  among  Hills.'  By  Ch'a  Shih- 
'piao  (1615-1698).  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


A  Millefleurs  Tapestry 

A  LATE  fifteenth-century  French  millefleurs 
tapestry  with  unidentified  coat-of-arms  in  the 
centre,  which  lias  lately  been  presented  to  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  is  a  companion  to  one 
in  the  Burrell  Collection,  Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 
The  wide  border,  in  w  hich  the  letters  M  and  / 
are  joined  by  knots  at  each  corner,  shows  the 
inscription  repeated  four  times  (I  'aille  cue  raillc — 
Lor.<  se  vend),  while  the  field  has  a  flower- 
scattered  ground  around  a  wall  enclosing  a  small 
garden  where  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  is  sus- 
pended on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  A  griffin  leans 
over  the  crenellated  wall,  while  in  the  Glasgow 
tapestry  the  role  of  guardian  of  the  enclosure  is 
performed  by  a  Wild  Man.  It  is  thought  that  these 
tapestries  may  have  been  woven  in  Touraine  or 
elsewhere  in  northern  France  about  1490-1500. 


Additions  to  the  American  Wing 

MOST  recent  annual  report  of  acquisitions  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  while  containing 
notice  of  many  important  additions  in  general, 
does  not  show  as  much  interest  in  the  collections 
111  the  American  Wing  as  some  students  would 
like.  Doubtless  its  rich  collections  may  be  con- 
sidered to  a  large  extent  complete,  and  yet  there 
have  been  fine  examples  of  American  furniture 
coming  to  light  which  would  be  an  addition  even 
to  the  American  Wing.  It  is  true  that  these  are 
being  held  at  prices  which  a  museum  would  regret 
to  pay,  when  it  can  be  hoped  that  private  pur- 
chasers may  eventually  make  it  possible  for  such 
examples  to  enter  museum  doors  at  a  later  date. 

The  recent  additions  are  chiefly  111  the  field  of 
silver,  paintings,  glass,  and  textiles.  A  lighthouse 
clock  by  the  great  New  England  clockmaker, 
Simon  Willard,  and  an  oval  tip-top  candlestand 
thought  to  have  belonged  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
both  presented  by  private  donors,  are  the  only 
exceptions. 

Philadelphia's  New  Oriental  Wing 

THE  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  collecting  in 
the  Oriental  field  is  seen  in  the  newly  opened 
series  of  architectural  installations  at  the 
Philadelphia  Art  Museum.  The  new  galleries 
are  not  the  first  in  this  series,  which  already 
includes  an  Iranian  mosaic  tiled  hall,  a  Chinese 
palace  room,  and  an  Indian  Mandapam,  or 
pillared  hall:  so  that  with  the  recent  additions 
the  Museum  collections  probably  constitute  the 
most  extensive  assemblage  of  Oriental  archi- 
tectural elements  under  one  roof  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  newly  installed  interiors  were  acquired 
as  long  ago  as  1928  and  were  among  the  last 
great  architectural  works  which  were  allowed  to 
be  brought  out  of  China  andjapan.  Among  them 
is  a  Chinese  Buddhist  Temple  Hall,  from  the 
Chih-Hua-Ssu  at  Peking,  A.D.  1444,  represent- 
ing the  style  of  the  Ming  period.  It  is  rich  in  red 
and  gold,  with  an  elaborately  carved  ceiling  in 
the  /;';'c»  ching  or  'heaven  well'  design  through 
which  summer  sunlight  was  to  filter  down  to 
the  floor  below.  Later,  and  having  the  dis- 
tinguished simplicity  of  a  cultivated  taste,  is  a 
scholars'  study  of  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
from  the  reign  of  the  scholar-emperor,  Ch'ien- 
lung.  Especially  interesting  here  are  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  period,  including  a  pedestal  desk 
which  has  marked  affiliations  with  the  Chippen- 
dale 'library  table'. 

A  Japanese  Buddhist  temple  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  seen  in  the  Shofukuji,  a  subsidiary  to 
the  great  Horyuji  Temple  at  Nara.  As  111  the 
case  of  the  Chinese  elements,  there  is  a  contrast 
of  the  temple  style  with  domestic  architecture 
through  the  installation  of  a  ceremonial  tea- 
house, Sunkaraku,  built  in  Tokyo  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century. 
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Tessiers 

LTD. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  U  ART 


A  (ieor^e  II  Cake  Basket  by  John  le  Sage. 
London,  1747.  Weight  61  ounces. 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London  Telephone:  May/air  0458 

111 


D.  M  fcr  P 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 

Telephone:  Welberk  7107 


Members  of  The  Itritisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltil., 
ami  Art  ami  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


APPLE-GREEN 

WORCESTER 

(DR.  WALL  Period) 

This  important  Pair  of  Vases 
is  decorated  in  colour  with 
panels  of  exotic  birds  outlined 
with  gilding.  Circa  1770. 

1\  inches  high. 
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Br  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  A  Jewellers 


p  r^y 


18th  CENTURY  SILVER 

George  I  Strawberry  Dish 

by  W.  Ay  ton  ii,  Edinburgh,  date  J  7  IS.  Weight  11.30  oz. 
George  I  Strawberry  Dish 

by  L.  Cuny,  London,  date  1722.  Weight  10.90  oz. 
SnulTer  Tray  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1724.  Weight  6.55  oz. 
Castor  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1732.  Weight  17.65  oz. 


AS  PREY    &    COMPANY    LIMITED    •    165/169    NEW    BOND    ST    •    LONDON    •  W.1 


GRAMS:  CULLEUS.  LONDON 


V 


aninq 

OF   MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Fine  unglazed  pottery  figure  of  seated 
Lion  with  traces  of  pigment  anil  gilt 
decoration.  Height    12}  inches, 

long    dynasty,    A.D.  618-906. 


1 1 1  - 1 1  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  2858      Cables:  BARGRO,  London 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SOWS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND     STREET,  W.I 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  T  erm  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■Jr  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


anil 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


(TW5 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,   S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


A  fine  Chippendale  Arm  Chair  of  outstanding 
quality  enriched  with  superbly  detailed  carving. 


44-52  NEW 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121 


OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telegrams:  Artisonnc  Phone  London 


The  Mill  Pool  by  EUGENE  BOUDIN 
Signed  and  dated  1889 

Canvas  1 7 2  >  21]  inches.  45  x  54  cms. 
Framed  255  X  29  inches.  65  •  74  cms. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd. 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHllehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  P1CCT,  LONDON 


Le.s  Bouleaii.x  In  H.J. 

Canvas  32  X  232 
Framed  38  29I 


HARPIGNIES  (Signed 

inches.  81  x  60  cms. 
inches.  ()7   •   75  cms. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  ol  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  [.tel. 


43a  Duke  Sued,  St. 

Telephone:  Whitehall  6068/9 


James's,  and  I   ;;  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.l 

Telegraphic  Address:  „\/.ll  PIC,  P1CCT,  I  <>  \l><>  V 


CHARLES 
WOOLLETT  &  SON 

f  I    Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 

59/61  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.I 


VERY  FINE  OIL  PAINTING  of  Thomas  Howard 
3rd  Earl  of  Effingham.  Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of 
England  1782.  Treasurer  of  H.M.  George  III  1784  and 
Master  of  the  Mint.  Afterwards  Governor  of  Jamaica 
where  he  died  in  1  791 .  He  married  Catherine  Proctor  of 
Leeds;  He  was  a  Lieut.  Colonel  of  2nd  Troup  of  Horse 
Guards  and  held  other  Military  Appointments. 

He  is  portrayed  here  in  a  brilliant  Red  Military  Uni- 
form with  white  vest  and  breeches.  Size  49  inches  by 
39  inches.  In  carved  giltwood  frame  of  the  period. 


By  Thomas  Hudson  circa  1 770 

From  the  Tusmore  Collection 


f  •4-' 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAVIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  Chinese  porcelain  small  saucer  dish  decorated  with  the  Shou  character  in  underglaze 
blue  and  yellow  glazed  petal  border.  The  reverse  with  peony  sprays  in  rouge  de  fer 
and  green.  Chia  Ching  period  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  A.D.  1522-66.  Diameter  5^  inches. 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^^^^  &  SONS  ^^ees= 

ESTABLISHED  1840 
Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  C31-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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\  rare  Louis  XV  double  opening  Spice  Box  by  Jacques  Duguay.  Paris  1723. 

Length  4'  inches. 
An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  French  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate. 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  o)  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd, 


XI 


A  fine  Regency  mahogany 

oval  wine  cooler 

with  original  lead  lining 

26  inches  long  19  inches  wicie 


22  inches  high 


The  General  Trading  Company 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


the  general  trading  Co  (mayfair)  ltd    1-5  Grantham  Place  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  Wi  C  Irosvenor  5762 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1958 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


George  I  Brandy  warmer,  1719. 
Maker,  Jas.  Goodwin. 

George  II  6-inch  Salver,  1748. 
Maker,  Wm.  Peaston. 

George  III  Mustard-pot,  1820. 
Maker,  H.  D. 

George  III  Strainer,  1766. 
Maker,  Wm.  Plummer 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


telephone  2821 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  II. M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


partners: 

oscar  f..  johnscn 
ii.  p.  j.  leggatt 

a.  e.  francis 
p.  a.  b.  johnson 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


Viscountess  Newcomen  and  her  daughters 
by 

\NGEI  ICA  K  Mil  I  MAN  ( i  741-1  807) 
(\in\.is  si/u  ]o      2  ^  inc  hes 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  1 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  32  p  Cables:  Lcggabros,  Piccy,  London 


Hardanger  Fjord 
Norway 

by 

A.  NORMANN 

Diisseldorf 

Signed  and  dated 
1881 

Canvas  48     70  in. 


An  exceptionally 
fine  and  colourful 
example  of 
the  artist's  work 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

22     BURY    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,     LONDON,  S.W.I 

Trafalgar  4274 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Telephone: 

KNIghtsbridge 

0646-8 


'Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 
him  packee  me' 


Packing 
Warehouse: 

77   AGINCOURT    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W.  3 
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'POINTMENT  TO 
OESTY  THE  QUEEN 
DLDSMITHS  & 
WN  JEWELLERS 


Silver  Coffee  Pot, 

height  8|  inches, 
engraved  with  Coat-of-Arms. 
With  ivory  handle. 
Date:  George  II  1755 
Maker:  Joseph  Smith. 


Silver  Coffee  Pot, 

height  1  1  inches, 
engraved  with  Coat-of-Arms. 
Date:  George  II  ijc6 
Maker:  John  Swift. 


Silver  Coffee  Pot, 

height  8|  inches. 
Date:  George  II  1754 
Maker:  Peter  Archambo. 


Many  years  experience  and 
judicious  buying  have  enabled 
Garrard  &  CO.  to  maintain 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
stocks  ol  antique  silver,  jew  ci- 
lery and  cloc  ks  in  I  undon. 
Here  at  '112'  there  is  much 
to  attract  the  connoisseur. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


112 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

REGENT    STREET     •      LONDON      •     W.l      •  TELEPHONE 


REGENT  3021 


XV 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 

Telephone:  Chancery  5248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


FINE 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


{Left  to  Right) 

GEORGE  III  COFFEE  POT 

Date  1788 
By  Langlands  &  Robertson 
of  Newcastle 

GEORGE  II  COFFEE  POT 
Date  1744 
By  Humphrey  Payne  of  London 

GEORGE  II  COFFEE  POT 
Date  1754 
By  Thomas  Wright  of  London 


■    :.  •  M\mWSBk  i    II   (sP.l^PJIIIiJlllII^ 


Important  Sheraton 
Double  Break- Front 
Bookcase 

of  good  colour  and 
in  superb  condition. 

length  if  8" 
Height  9'  o" 

Valuations  for  Insurance 
and  Probate 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD  •  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  •  LONDON  •  W.i  •  Tel:  EUS  7000 


giBiiiBfiiiiiia^ 
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Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
Fl  REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO   THE  LATE 
KING   GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 


One  of  a  pair  of  Adarrf carved  mahogany 
Pedestals  with  Vase  lead-lined  Cisterns, 
with  metal  mounts. 


Established  1860 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables    Praltique.  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  078t 


We  are  always  pleased  to  PURCHASE  OLD 
I  IRFPI  U  ES  and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 
of  all  types. 


A  fine  quality  walnut  George  I  chair,  circa  1710,  covered 
in  panels  of  'Spring'  and  "Winter',  of  mid  18th  Century 
needlework.  Circa  1730. 

A  Queen  Anne  walnut  knee-hole,  the  top  and  drawer 
fronts  cross-banded  and  inlaid,  of  a  fine  colour  and 
patination.  Circa  1710. 

A  Small  Queen  Anne  gesso  mirror  frame.  Circa  1710. 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


B  U  I  L  D  I  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
V  A  LUATIONS 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.t 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 

RENAISSANCE  CHIMNEYPIECE  (Italian) 

Height  5  ft.  7  in.  (1.70  m.)  X  Breadth  11  ft.  I  in.  (3.40  m.) 


also 


ROMANESQUE  Chimneypiece  Circa  1100 

Highest  offer  accepted 
EDLER.    Burg-Katzenstein  iiber  Aalen,  Germany 


P.  H.  OIIJ JV4.II A^l 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


&  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

antiques 

98.  Crawford  Street. 


€.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
13   Victoria   Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.SEABY  LTD., 65  Great  Portland  Street,  London, W.I 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

(INCORPORATING    de    FRESNES    OF  AYRSHIRE) 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJ  ETS  D  ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 
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jNEW 


BERNARDO  GIOVANNI  CARBONI 
(1614-1683) 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN 

Canvas  46^  x  37  inches 
Now  on  show  in  our  annual  Exhibition  of 
pictures  by  Old  Masters  at  under  X200 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 


LONDON,  W.I 


Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  yi88  and  <;i8<> 


SPECIALISTS  IN  EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 


A  pair  of  fine  Georgian  quart  sized  decanters  decorated  with  flute  cutting;  triple  ringed 
necks  and  bulls-eye  stoppers,  in  an  unusual  red  leather  coaster  with  plated  rim.  Circa  1800. 


CECIL  DAVIS  Ltd 


t el    GROsvenor  3130 


.    3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.1 

cables    'CRYSTALDAV  LONDON' 


Hje  ©lu  JHetalcraft  i»!)op 


HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B  A  D. A.  Ltd. 


A  selection  of  early  17th  and  1 8th  century  brass  Candlesticks 
from  a  magnificent  collection  recently  acquired 


Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 


\ 

!  Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

J  Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

12  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique   Dealers'  Association 

Of  youi  pticlmq  pW>W  latHfc 


Our  mauy  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone :  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the     world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


■■■  ■  «wm 


Below:  A  small  William  and 
Mary  walnut  bureau  on 
original  stan'd.  Circa  1690. 
Measurements:  Width  24  in. 
Height  30  in. 


Above:  A  rare  small  Queen  Anne  walnut 
bachelor   chest,  with   fold-over  top. 
Circa  1 7 1  o.  Measurements:  Width  30 in. 
Depth  12  in.  Height  29J  in. 


By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


Below:  A  small  Queen  Anne 
burr  walnut  bureau  of  fine 
colour  and  quality.  Circa  1710. 
Measurements:  Width  2r  in. 
Height  37  in. 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  i 


Telephone : 
•  Mavfair 
4S27  ar*d  6738-9 

Cablegrams : 
Mallettson,  London 


"JffWr-  1  1  '-••■r.i.j. 


A  beautiful  small  Queen  Anne 
walnut  settee  on  cabriole  legs, 
with  shaped  back  and  scroll 
arms,  covered  in  superb  con- 
temporary gros  and  petit  point 
needlework  on  a  pale  blue 
ground.  Circa  1  70c. 
Measurements : 
Width  4  ft.  3  in. 
Height  of  back  3  ft.  r  in. 


Chorister  Boys'  Franks 
by 

CHOCARNE  MOREAU 
Canvas  26  X  32  inches 


An  amusingly  pleasant 
painting  in  brilliant  colours 


Valuations  for 
Probate  and  Insurance 


19th-century  Landscape 
and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  view 


H.  R.  CRESNER 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 
Phone:  Grosuenor  1966      42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I         Cables:  'Bertcres,  London' 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD 

Antique  Glass 
English,  Irish  and  Continental 


UNUSUAL  IRISH  BOWL  with  turnover  rim.  Moulded  alternate  panels 
of  diamonds  and  vertical  flutes  over  basal  flutes,  c.  1780. 

22-32   HARROW  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.2 

Tel  :  PAD.  0154 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26  c- 267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Circular  red  and  green  gold  Clock  by  Carl  Faberge,  enamelled  translucent  deep  crimson  on  a 
guilloche  Held:  bearing  initials  of  the  Chief  Workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrom  as  well  as  the 
signature  <3>AbEP>KE  in  full.  Diameter  3«  inches. 


Chased  gold  Dutch  Snutf  Box.  Signed  by  Louis  Mestejcr.  Amsterdam  1747. 
3  inches     21  inches  ■  I  inches. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 
OLD  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA      FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


An  Old  English  porcelain  Tea 
Service  painted  with  flowers  in 
panels,  the  royal  blue  ground 
richly  gilt  and  decorated  with 

apricot  coloured  bands. 
38  pieces.  Circa  1810. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804  (Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station)  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


WILLIAM  VINCENT  1769  15  INCHES  HIGH 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.I 


Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchair,  <>ik-  of  .1  pair. 


Wb  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  INDIVIDUAI    PIECES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  FINE  FR I.Nl  1 1  I  URNI  IURI 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    04  4  4  I  :S  TA  BLIS H  ED    lttHt  TELEGRAMS  &LAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 

Vlembers  .>/  ['lie  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assn. 


HAVE  PLEASURE  IN   INFORMING  ALL 
THEIR  FRIENDS  AND  CLIENTS  THAT 
THEY  WILL  BE  REMOVING  TO  LARGER 
PREMISES  AT 

156  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone  :  KENsington  5272 


Cables:  PORCELIQUE  LONDON 


WHERE  THEY   WILL   CONTINUE  TO 
SPECIALIZE   IN    ENGLISH  AND  CON- 
TINENTAL   CERAMICS    OF   THE  18th 
CENTURY 


BERLIN,  WEGELY  FACTORY,  1752-1757 
Model  by  E.  H.  Reichard  after  F.  Boucher.    Height  10  inches 


Modern  glass  of  originality  and  beauty 
THE  QUEEN'S  BEASTS'  GOBLETS 


THF  LION 
OF  ENGLAND 


THE  UNICORN 
OF  SCOTLAND 


THE  RED  ORAOON 
OF  WALfcS 


THE  GRIFFIN 
OF  EDWARD  II 


THE  WHITE  LION 
OF  MORTIMER 


THE  YALE 
OF  BEAUFORT 


I  HE  BLACK  BULL 
OF  CLARENCE 


THE  Will  IF  GREYHOUNF> 
OF  RICHMOND 


THE  FALCON 
OF  THE 
PLANTAGENETS 


THF  WHITE  HORSE 
OF  HANOVER 


GEORAMA  LIMITED  30  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  EC 4 


THE  QUEEN'S  BEASTS 

FEROCIOUSLY  loyal  in  expression  and  proud- 
ly erect  in  bearing,  the  ten  beasts  are  taken 
from  heraldic  devices  used  by  Her  Majesty's 
ancestors.  Georama  Limited  have  been  granted 
the  exclusive  licence  for  the  reproduction  on 
glass  of  these  Beasts,  which  are  otherwise  Crown 
Copyright  reserved.  Each  reproduction  retains 
the  detail  of  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms  and  Insig- 
nia, and  has  official  approval.  The  set  consists  of 
ten  hand-made  crystal  glass  goblets,  each  goblet 
having  a  different  beast  engraved  on  it;  the 
sculptured  effect  revealing  not  only  the  superb 
technique  of  the  engraver  but  also  the  crystal's 
e  ssential  qualities  of  transparency,  brilliance  and 
colourless  beauty.  The  goblets  are  made  specially 
for  Georama  Limited  by  Thos.  Webb  &  Sons  of 
Stourbridge,  England,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Kimberley.  Each  set  is  numbered.  Not  more 
than  100  numbered  sets  will  be  produced. 

The  price  for  the  set  of  ten  is  £277  ios.  (plus  £22  10s. 
Purchase  Tax,  U.K.  only),  or  £27  15s.  for  individual 
goblets  (plus  £2  5s.  Purchase  Tax,  U.K.  only). 


GLASSWARE  SECTION 


TELEPHONE  :   FLEET  STREET  3651 
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THE  LEFEVRE 

GALLERY 

'*          tfi  ^^Tl 

PAINTINGS 

A  /  ill  i   Alii  V_J  kj 

XIX  and  XX 

■ 

CENTURY 

30  BRUTON  STREET, 

K 

LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone:  Cables: 

Mayfair  2250                   Drawings,  London  5 

leurat     ' Jeune  Gordon  accroupV    c.  1882   12J  X  inches 

famous  for 
fine  Carpets  5 


TAPESTRIES 
AUBUSSONS 
SAVONNERIES 
NEEDLEWORKS 
ORIENTAL 
RUGS  AND 
CARPETS 


PEREZ  N.  V. 

our  associated  company  in  Holland 
will  be  showing  at  the 
Delft  Antique  Fair 
August  21st  to  September  9th 


A  superb  and  unusual  Kashan  from  Central  Persia.  Size  15  ft.  3  in.     10  ft.  3  in. 

The  House  of  Perez 

162  -  168    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W.3 
And  at  GLASGOW  •  BRISTOL    FRINTON    AMSTERDAM  •  's  GRAVENHAGE  •  ROTTERDAM  •  UTRECHT  •  ARNHEM  HILVERSUM 


Telephones  : 

KENsington  9878  &  9774 


XXVII 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COl  NTKV 


W$t  ©lb  $etoter  ^l)op 


(CHARLES  CAS/M/R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3     Tel.:  Kensington  7370 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE. 

FINE 
SPEC/ MENS 
ANTIQUE 


Early   Oak    Furniture,    Antique   Brass   Chandeliers   and    Fenders   always   in  stock 


Lampshades 

in  real  vellum,  silk, 
etc.,  to  individual 
requirements. 

OSWALD  HOLLMAN 

LIMITED 

203  Kent  House  Rd  .  Bcckenham.  KENT 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


MALL  OR  Y  of  BATH 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  and  JEWELLERY 

George  111  Silver  Tureens 
by  John  Carter.  Date  1775. 
Weight  145  oz.  14  dwt. 


E.  P.  MALLORY  &  SON  LTD. 

1  -4  Bridge  Street 


and  >  RATI  I 

i  ( )ld  Bond  Street  J 
Phone  BATH  2994 


MSSEUR.  Si-picmbi-i .  I -jsfS 
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BIGGS 


]f  MAIDENHEAD 


i1 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  223,  963-964 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


A  most  important  tine  quality  Adam  period  gilt  wood  suite,  comprising  six  elbow  chairs  and  a  pair  of  shaped  settees. 

Circa  1780. 


2X,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET, 


MAIDENHEAD. 


BERKSHIRE 


mmi  nm  i  mm 

have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  Sales  will 
be  held  on  Owners'  Premises  during  the  Autumn. 

(Sales  may  be  viewed  on  the  preceding  Friday  &  Saturday) 

September  2nd 

By  Direction  of  the  Executor  of 
MRS.  E.  akroyd  (deceased) 

The  Contents  of 

THE  MILL  HOUSE 
HORSMONDEN,  KENT 

including 

Fine  French  and  Georgian  Furniture  Porcelain 
Glass    Bronzes    Pictures    Persian  Rugs 
An  Austin  Westminster  A90  1955  Saloon  Motor  Car 

Illustrated  Catalogues  I  - 


September  23rd 

By  Direction  of  mr.  &  mrs.  g.  I.  woodham-smith 
The  Contents  of 

48  CADOGAN  PLACE 
LONDON  S.W.I 

including 

Fine  Regency  Furniture     Important  Pictures 
Aubusson,  Persian  and  English  Carpets 
Porcelain  Glass 

Illustrated  Catalogues  //- 


October  21st  and  following  days 

By  Direction  of  the  Executors  of 
h.h.  thh  Maharajah  of  morvi,  (deceased) 

The  Important  Contents  of 

BUCKHURST  PARK,  ASCOT 

including 

Fine  English,  French  and  Italian  Furniture 
An  outstanding  collection  of  Persian  Rugs  and  Carpets 
China    Glass    Pictures  Statuary 

Illustrated  Catalogues  2/- 


Catalogues  of  the  above  Sales  may  be  obtained  in  due  course 
from  the  Auctioneers  at: 

20,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  3771  (15  lines) 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  LTD 

159  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Tel.  SLOANE  4914 

For  Fine  English  Period  Furniture 


A  mid-18th  century  Carved  giltwood  Chippendale  Looking 
Glass,  measuring  50  in.  overall  in  height,  and  27  in.  wide. 


Fortunate  Finds 

(Lilian  M.  Dew  &  Michael  Wisdom) 


CHANGE 

of 

ADDRESS 

from 

156  Brompton  Road 

to 

9a  THURLOE  PLACE 

(opposite  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum) 

BROMPTON  ROAD 

LONDON,  S.W.7 

Kensington  8305 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE.  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Pair  1 8th  century  Nubian 
Figures,  each  holding  a 
cornucopia. 

Overall  height  6  ft.  6  in. 
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Of  beautiful  sable  colour,  this  piece  is  distinguished  by 
its  'drawing'  :  note  the  distinction  of  the  arch  of  the 
mirror  plate  and  the  symmetry  of  the  door  frame  in 
its  relation  to  the  arched  moulding  of  the  cornice. 


6  ft.  high,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  only,  i8i  in.  deep.  Circa  1710. 


40,  Ifotan  &?rmtt< 

GTelepfjonc:  £s>loane  2461 


A  rare  veneered  Walnut  Bachelor  Chest  from  the 
West  Country,  with  the  unusual  arrangement  of  2 
short  and  2  long  drawers  of  greater  depth  than  is  cus- 
tomary. Only  2  ft.  wide  X  I  ft.  deep,  this  Chest  retains 
its  original  'skin'  and  first  brasses.  Figured  Walnut 
which  has  faded  to  a  light  chestnut  colour  is  veneered 
on  to  an  oak  carcase  with  oak  drawer  fronts,  the  linings 
being  of  pine.    Circa  1700. 


PRESENT  THE  SEVENTH 


KENSINGTON  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

PATRON:  MRS.  JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY 

KENSINGTON  TOWN  HALL 

28th  August       11th  September  1958 

Daily  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Admission  2/0  Season  Ticket  IO/- 

(excluding  Sunday)  {Catalogue  Free) 

ALL  EXHIBITS  WILL  BE  FOR  SALE 

Information:  Walter  bird,  112  Kensington  Church  Street.  Bayswater  2987 


LONDON 

1 8  Leather  Lane  E.G.  i 
Hoi  born  4633 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD 

€>lb  (fnglisli  Sillier      ©lb  ^fifffiflD  Plate 
Ttctorian  Plate 


NEW  YORK 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


THE  BURDETT-COUTTS  BANQUET  SERVICE 

GEORGE  III.  LONDON  1818-20.  PAUL  STORR  and  PHILLIP  RUNDELL. 

Comprising:  18  Dinner  plates  m  jn<  hes  diameter.  2  Platters  15  inches  long.  2  Platters  and  Covers,  with  Old  Sheffield  warmers  by  Matthew 
Boulton,  17  inches  Ion",  2  Travs  with  Covers.  21  inches  long.  4  Vegetable  dishes  and  Covers,  with  Old  Sheffield  warmers  by 
Matthew  Boulton.  to  inches  diameter. 
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CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 

Reginald  L.  Harrington  Frank  C.  Thrush 

1 20  MOUNT  STREET 

Cables : 

LONDON  W.i 

Telephones : 

CHRISANT,  LONDON                                   Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  GROsvenor  1785,  1784  &  5270 


A  MAGNIFICENT 


30-LIGHT  CRYSTAL  AND  ORMOLU 


REGENCY  CHANDELIER 


Formerly  the  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Hotham 


Dimensions  :  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  4  ft.  diameter 
now  converted  for  electricity 


Thursday  4th   September-Thursday  11th    September,    I  9  •!  S 


THE  EIGHTH  NORTHERN 


•  To  be  opened  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  EARL  OF 
HALIFAX,  K.G.,  P.C.,  O.M.,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  T.D.,  tit  2-30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  4th 
September.  1958. 


THE   ROYAL  HALL   •  HARROGATE 


An  important  loan  exhibit  of  early  English  silver  and  silver  gilt  from  Northern  houses  of  historie  interest 
and  notable  private  collections  not  normally  availahle  to  puhlic  inspection  will  be  on  view. 


ALL  ARTICLES,  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  THOSE  ON  LOAN,  ARE  FOR 
SALE,  AND  THOSE  SOLD  WILL  BE  REPLACED  DAILY  BY  FRESH  ITEMS. 

OPEN  daily  from  11  a.m.,  close  7  p.m.  (except  Thursday  the  4th  and  Tuesday  the  9th  when  the  Fair  will  remain  open  until  9-30  p.m.) 


\l»1ISSIO\  -  FIRST  DAY  FIVE  SHILLINGS  OTHER  DAYS  THREE  SHHLINGS 


38  JAMES  STREET,  HARROGATE 

42  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

Two  addresses  only 


of  Condon  &  Ijarrogate 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Pair  cast  silver  candlesticks 
hv  Parker  and  Wakelin 
London  1760 

Tea  pot  with  matching  stand 
by  Urquhart  and  Hart 
London  1795 

We    are    exhibiting    at  the 
Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
HARROGATE 

Sept.  4th— 11th  1958 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  60  YEARS 
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Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Fine  set  of  Six  Single  and  Two  Arm 
Chairs  in  mahogany  of  lovely  faded 
colour.  18th  Century. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Northern  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair,  Stand  No.  10,  Harrogate 
September  4th  —  nth  inclusive 


LEGER  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 


HYDE  PARK  2679 

Oil  painting  by 
WILLIAM  SHAYER 

1788-1879 

Signed.  Painted  1851 
Canvas  28     36  inches 

Exhibited  at  the 
Northern  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair 
Harrogate 

SEPTEMBER  4   I  I 

STAND  Nos.  21-22 


13     OLD     BOND     STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 


We  desire  to 
purchase  paintings, 
water-colours 
by  old  &  modern 
masters 
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CHARLES  LUMB 
&  SONS,  LTD. 

34,  MONTPELLIER  PARADE 
HARROGATE,  YORKS. 

Telephone  :  3776 


An  important  pair  of  open  Armchairs  of  the  Chippen- 
dale period,  with  the  highest  quality  detail  in  both  the 
carving  and  the  construction. 


Exhibiting  at  the 
Eighth  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair, 
Royal  Hall,  Harrogate,  Sept.  4th-llth. 


Telephone: 
Mostyn  241 


GILBERT  MORRIS 

Jlortf)  Wales  antique  Galleries 
FFYNNONGROEW,  nr.  HOLYWELL,  NORTH  WALES 


Bankers: 
LLOYDS  RHYL 


Serpentine  Sideboard 
attributed  to  Thomas 
Chippendale.  Fine 
faded  colour. 
5  ft.  6  in. 


EXHIBITING 
ON 
STAND  24 
HARROGATE 
FAIR 
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Flowers  in  a  Vase 
NICHOLAS  VAN  VERENDAEL  1640-1691 

Signed.  Canvas  22]  X  i6|  inches 


RAYNER  MacCONNAL 

19  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON  S.W.i 

Telephone :  Whitehall  niH 


Exhibiting  Stand  No.  12.  EIGHTH  NORTHERN  ANTIQUES  EAIR,  HARROGATE 


JOHN  HILL 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Phone :  Newcastle  2-6702 


12  SAVILLE  ROW 
NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE  1 

And  at  35  SADLER  STREET,  DURHAM 


A  fine  Regency  Cabinet  in  rosewood  with  tulipwood 
crossbanding  and  brass  inlay. 

Height  3  ft.  10  in.  Width  3  ft.  2  in.  Depth  I  ft.  I  in. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
Harrogate 

September  4th-l  1th 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 


Tel.  23223 


408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
BRADFORD  3 


Est.  1903 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers1  Association  Ltd. 


A  pair  of  18th  century  mahogany  reading  stands  of  fine  quality  ami  condition,  c.  1 775. 
(Formerly  in  the  Chatsworth  House  collection). 

(Kir  hit  exhibiting  .it  tlir  (Ciglitl)  ilortlirni  antique  Drains' 
jfnir,  IaoimI  llhill,  IDarrogatr,  is>rpt.  4  11 
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mtfreb  WMams;  (gnttquesO 

jfint  Ctgfjteentf)  Century  }3otten>  &  porcelain 


MEISSEN 

A  rare  and  important  Plate  finely 
decorated  with  a  fabulous  animal  in 
colours,  by  Adam  Friedrich  von  Loewen- 
tmck  ;  the  border  with  flowers  and 
butterflies.  Crossed  swords  mark. 
Diameter  9  £  inches.  Circa  1735. 
Brilliant  condition. 


Colour  films  on 
request 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


W.  WADDINGHAM     10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 


Member  of  The  H.A.I).  \.  Ltd. 

Telephone  :  5797 
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A  George  II  mahogany 
Library  Table  of  unusual 
design  and  in  original 
condition. 

Length  4  it. 

1  )epth  2  ft.  S  in. 

I  [eight  z  ft.  6  in. 


Formerly  in  the  Collection 
c/  the  Duke  <>/  Marlborough 
di  Blenheim  Palace. 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


10   CLARE  STREET, 
BRISTOL 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON.  W.l 

MAYfair  2457 
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70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:    HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)      Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


A  Caucasian  Couba  Cabistan  Rug  on  blue  ground,  the  all-over  design  of  blue,  yellow,  red  and  ivory  and  the  border  of  rust  red. 

Size  9  ft.  4  in.     4  ft.  Late  18th  century. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES.  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


Phones  :  TORQUAY  22309,  59492  &  58296 


Please  consult  our 
ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 


(Warren  Road) 


aleroom* 


Corquap 


SALE  on  28th  AUGUST,  commencing  10  a.m. 

includes  this  valuable  18th  Century  Walnut 
MARQUETRY  B  U  R  E  A  U -BO  O  KC  AS  E 

with  Boar  Hunting  Scene  and  Figure  panels 

LOUIS  XVI   MAHOGANY  SECRETAIRE 

Parquetry  Secretaire  and  Commodes,  Antique  English  and  Dutch  Furniture, 
Clocks,  fine  Crown  Derby  and  other  China,  Persian  Carpet  and  Rugs,  etc. 


(These  SALEROOMS,  which  attract  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  Country  and  abroad,  are 
renowned  for  care  in  display  and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  Antiques,  Old  Silver,  Pictures,  etc.) 


FOR  HOUSES,  HOTELS,  FARMS,  BUSINESSES,  in  the  South  Devon  area. 
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c  HARITY  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  &  Water  Colours  by 
EUGENE  BOUDIN  in  aid  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 

Institution  to  be  held  in  November,  1958,  at 
Marlborough  Fine  Art  Ltd.,  17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  W.I. 

I  he  I  >nvi  ten  a  would  appreciate  the  loan  of  works  by  this  Master,  and 
will  be  grateful  if  owners  will  get  in  touch  with  them. 

A  BOUDIN  Oeuvre  Catalogue  is  in  preparation  and  owners  wishing  to  have 
their  pictures  recorded  and  reproduced  in  it  should  communicate  with  the  Gallery. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broad- 
was,  Providence,  R.I..  U.S.A. 

London  experience  in  repairs,  restoration  and  conservation  of 
Antique  furniture.  Care  and  understanding.  BAFUR,  2616J  Marathon 
St.,  Los  Angeles  26,  California,  Telephone  Dunkirk  41869. 

COLLECTOR  WANTS:  Old  Oil-paintings  of  Louisiana,  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  of  New  Orleans.  Write  Nicholas  D.  Olivier,  7627 
St.  Charles  Avenue,  New  Orleans  18,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 

PRINTS  WANTED,  i8th-Century  colour  prints  of  August,  September, 
October,  by  W.  Hamilton,  engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi.  Box  No.:  7084. 

WANTED:  Old  loc  ks,  keys, jewel  boxes,  handcuffs,  leg-irons,  shackles, 
spurs,  firearms,  powder  llasks,  knives,  candle  snuffers.  Also  books,  prims, 
paintings  on  above.  Roshon,  388  First  Avenue,  Phoenixville,  Penna, 
U.S.A.  '  

Medieval  Russian  Icons.  Fourteen  outstanding  Russian  Icons  from  a 
well-known  European  collection,  among  them  the  famous  Tichvin 
Virgin  and  Child  (91  •  69  cm.,  15th  Century)  and  an  ikonostas  in  15 
sections  (16th  Century)  for  sale  directly  from  the  owner.  Catalogue  on 
request.  Ulf  Alfredson,  Solicitor,  Klostergatan  9,  Lund,  Sweden. 

FOR  SALE:  Longton  Hall,  Bristol,  Chelsea,  Sevres  china.  Cotton, 
Upton  Cross,  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

Young  man,  twenty,  Public  school,  fluent  French,  desires  position  with 
business  dealing  in  Antique  furniture,  paintings  or  porcelain.  Good 

references.  Box  No. :  7085. 

PICTURE  RESTORER,  artist  of  wide  international  experience 
accepts  commissions  from  Private  Collectors.  Box  No.:  7086. 

PICTURES  and  PORCELAIN.  18th  to  20th  Centuries.  Write  for 
illustrated  lists,  paintings,  drawings,  porcelain.  Saturdays  9-5  p.m.,  or 
by  appointment:  Old  Hall,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex. 

WANTED:  Circular  (not  oval)  Soup  Tureens  with  cover,  sterling  or 
Sheffield;  square  base,  not  oxer  eleven  inches  high  overall.  Box  No.: 

7"»7-  

WANTED:  Life  or  death  mask  of  great  writer  or  composer.  Grubb,  10 
Middlei.  ni  Road.  I  .ondon,  \  .\V.  1  1 . 

LONGTON  HALL  statue,  yh  in.  perfect.  George  II  'Admiral  the  Fleet' 
wearing  Sash  and  Collar  'The  Garter'.  Cotton,  Upton  Cross,  Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 


WANTED:  Toby  Jugs.  Write  Dr.  J.  Zellis, 
Philadelphia,  39,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 


241  South  55th  Street, 


WANTED:  A  pair  of  Tudor  or  Jacobean  3-foot  Bedsteads  or  sufficient 
genuine,  sound-quality  panelling  to  make  same.  Write  Box  No.:  7088. 

VIRGIL'S  SECOND  ECLOGUE,  Designed,  illuminated  and  coloured 
by  hand  by  Raymond  Lister,  R.M.S.  Limited  edition  of  only  26  copies 
for  sale.  Price  £10.  Golden  Head  Press.  _>(>  Abbey  Road,  Cambridge. 

PANELLING  (Oak)  For  Sale:  7  ft.  high  approx.  80  ft.  run,  also  Panel- 
ling (Walnut)  7  ft.  high,  57  ft.  run.  Good  pre-war  quality  from  Embassy. 
Inspection  near  London.  Box  No.:  7089. 

FOR  SALE:  Paul  Storr  650  oz.  9-light  Candelabra  centrepiece  with 
Winchester  College  Arms;  also  superb  Sauceboats.  WORCESTER  rare 
early  Coffee  pot,  bowl  and  teapot.  OLD  SILVER  Entree  dishes,  Salvers, 
tea-caddies.  Box  No.:  7090. 

FOR  SALE:  Reproduction  Queen  Anne  walnut  Dining  Room  suite, 
pre  1 9 1 4.  6  chairs  (2  elbow)  sideboard,  oval  table  tripod  legs,  extra  leaf, 


smoker's  cabinet.  Box  No.:  7091 


WANTED:  single  BACK  number  of  'The  Connoisseur',  MARCH, 
1950.  Slate  price.  Box  No.:  7092. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2  .00  /or  1  5  words  (  minimum  • ,  ami  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CO  VNOISSEUR  21 
EAST  vth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.T.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  lie  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


FOR  SALE  : 

Early  Gothic  Planked  OAK  CUPBOARD,  XIVc. ;  Con- 
structed with  panelled  central  door;  elaborately  decorated  with 
traceries.  Extremely  rare  gothic  example  which  survived  from 
this  early  century.  Not  restored.  Width  5  ft.  n|  in.  Height 
5  ft.  2  in.  Depth  19  in. 

Gothic  Carved  OAK  CASSONE, 

XVc.  Showing  marvellously  carved 
fenestration  panels  with  coat  of  arms 
in  the  centre;  below  the  lock:  'The 
Adoration';  around  the  chest  the 
twelve  disciples  of  Christ.  From  the 
Hearst  Collection.  (Illustrated). 
Width  5  ft.  5  in.  Height  2  ft.  1 1  A  in. 
Depth  2  ft.  35  in. 
Gothic  Carved  OAK  CREDENCE,  XVc.  Marvellously  carved 
panels;  constructed  with  interlocking  double  doors.  Underneath 
the  doors  two  drawers.  Not  restored.  Width  4  ft.  8|  in.  Height 
4  ft.  4^  in.  Depth  1 9 J  in. 

Gothic  CARVED  HIGH-CHAIR,  XVc.  Width  2  ft.  5A  in. 
Height  6  ft.  7A  in.  Depth  1  ft.  6  in. 

Renaissance  (early)  CHEST  and  SEAT  (Cassapanca) .  A  four- 
door  chest,  inside  with  four  drawers.  Top  constructed  as  seat. 
Not  restored.  Width  6  ft.  2  in.  Height  2  ft.  9!  in.  Depth  191  in. 

Renaissance  OAK  SCABALLERO-CHAIR.  Italian  XVIc. 
Very  richly  carved,  excellent  example.  Width  1  ft.  8  in.  Height 
3  ft.  55  in.  Depth  1  ft.  3  in. 

Jacobean  OAK  DINING-TABLE,  XVIIc;  Supported  on  six 
columnar  legs,  united  by  stretchers;  the  frieze  carved  with  strap- 
work.  Not  restored.  Width  7  ft.  1  in.  Height  2  ft.  -j\  in.  Depth 
2  ft.  7  in. 

Embroidery  in  antique  frame,  XVc.  Very  precious  and  colourful 
handwork:  the  design  is  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty. 
Silkwork,  decorated  with  coral  pearls  and  silver  laces.  Not 
restored.  Size:  4  ft.  X  7  ft.  2I  in. 

Museum  pieces.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Offers  invited.  Picture  on  request. 

NICHOLAS  von  FISCHER,  4146  Lorain  Avenue 
Cleveland — 13 — Ohio 


MURILLO 

painted 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 

on  view  at 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


Wc  do  not  paint  OLD  MASTERS 
but    wc    do   photograph   them — 
anytime,  anywhere  in  monochrome 
or   beautiful    Ektachromc  colour. 

Our  expert  photographers  arc  at  your  service. 


THE  PHOTO  REPRO  CO.  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Division 
Photo  House,  St.  Martin's  Court,  London,  W.C.2 

Tel:  GER  3661  /3662/I2I2  (5  lines)  Ext.  13 
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FULLY  EXTENDED  10  ft.  10  in.  4  ft.  5  in. 
CLOSED    ....    I  ft.   9  in.     4  ft.  5  in. 


An  extremely  attractive 
late  XVIIIth  Century 
Mahogany  Dining  Table 
on  reeded  legs,  surmount- 
ed by  turned  supporting 
columns,  of  fine  colour. 
The  unusual  features  of 
the  table,  are  concertina 
u  n  d e  r-  f  r  a  m e  a  c  tion, 
hinged  legs  and  small 
size  irhen  closed. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD. 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD, 
FULHAM,    LONDON,   S  .  W  .  6 


Telephone: 
FULham  1375-7 


Cable  Address: 
ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 


Please  note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


if* 


% 


CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON 

OCTOBER  8th-OCTOBER  18th,  1958 

1 1  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  DAILY  (except  Sunday) 
ADMISSION      Opening  Day  5'-  Other  Days  3'6 

(INCLUDING  CATALOGUE) 

All  goods  are  made  prior  to  1830  and  are  FOR  SALE 


ENQUIRIES  TO  :- 

Mrs.  Josephine  Grahame-Ballin,  21,  George  Street,  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire 
Telephone:  St.  Albans  56069 


1^ 


J? 
J? 

IK- 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


^^^^^^ 


GEORGE  II  COFFEE  POT 
London  1753  by  Edward  Wakelin.  33  J  oz.  Height  10  in. 
Stand  No.  2/  Chelsea  Fair 

22  Brompton  Arcade,  London,  S.W.  3 

(near  Knightsbridge  Station)     Telephone:  KENsington  466 j 


ANTIQUES 

EXHIBITION  OF  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  BRASSINNE  S 

very  well  known  greatest  Belgian 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION   (14th  -  18th  century) 

Is  to  be  sold.  Including  paintings,  (Daddi 
1 4th  century)  drawings,  miniatures,  Carved 
wood  Statues,  Enamels  of  Limoges,  Italian 
Bronzes  (Renaissance),  Statues  Jean  de 
Bologne,  plaquettes,  coins. 

Visitors  :  Monday,  Thursday,  Saturday  10  a.m.  -4  p.m. 
and  by  appointment. 

Liege  (Belgium),  30  RUE  N  YSTEN,  Tel.  52-08-06 

(50  miles  from  Brussels) 


WELCOMES  YOU 


Illustrated  brochures  and 
suggested  itineraries  from 
your  Travel  Agent  or 


Today  the  splendours  of  the  gorgeous  East 
may  be  visited  and  enjoyed  amid  modern 
comforts.  Travel  in  India  is  easy,  efficient 
and  cool,  for  air-conditioned  airliners, 
railways  and  hotels  are  at  your  service. 

Come  and  see  this  newest  ancient  land. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

'  •   .  '"-.V  :,,rV. I''-'      '.  '  !. 

28  Cockspur  St..  London.  S.W.I.  TRA  1718 
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Remarkable  violetwood  secretaire 
Louis  XV  period,  signed  Roussel 

JACQUES  ARTAIN 

GALERIE  OPERA 

30  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

PARIS 

Phone  OPEra  22.50 

Selected  Furniture 
Tapestries    -  Ivories 
Classical  Pieces 
Hard  Stones 


the  tenth 

ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

AT  THE 
PRINSEN HOF  MUSEUM 


DELFT  -  HOLLAND 

AUGUST  21  si  -  SEPTEMBER  'Jih 

1958 


Write  for  free  brochure-Amaliastraat  15 
The  Hague-Holland 
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PAUL  BRANDT-AMSTERDAM 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

October  22nd  and  23rd,  1958 

The  distinguished  collection  of  the  late 

P.  A.  REGNAULT 

MODERN  ART 

by  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Dutch  artists 

AUCTION  SALE  AT  AMSTERDAM 

at  the  large  galleries  of  'Arti  et  Amicitiae' 
Rokin  1 12- Amsterdam 

PUBLIC  EXHIBITION: 

Saturday  18th,  Sunday  19th  and  Monday  20th  of  October,  1958,  from  10-4  h. 

(Monday  also  from  20-22  h.) 

ASSISTANT:  ME.  ALPH.  BELLIER,  PLACE  DE  LA  MADELEINE  30,  PARIS. 

For  de  Luxe  catalogue  (available  end  of  August)  with  many  illustrations  (4  in  colours)  apply 
on  prepayment  of  £1.-.-.  to 

PAUL  BRANDT 

office:  Pieter  de  Hoochstraat  30,  Amsterdam,  telephone  723997. 

COMMISSIONS  SENT  BY  LETTER  ONLY,  WHICH  MUST  BE  IN  MY  POSSESSION 
AT   MY  OFFICE,   30,   PIETER   DE   HOOCHSTRAAT  AT  AMSTERDAM,  AT  LATEST 
OCTOBER  21st,  1958,  WILL  BE  EXECUTED. 


PAINTINGS 
WATERCOLOURS 
GOUACHES 
SCULPTURES 

by: 

Campigli — Chabot — Chagall — 
de  Chirico — van  Dongen — 
Kandinsky — Kruyder — 
K  utter — Metzinger — 
Modigliani — Paerels — Pascin — 
Pechstein — Permeke — 
Picasso — Redon — Sluyters — 
de  Smet — Soutine — Utrillo — 
Zadkine  etc. 

for  the  greater  part 
exhibited  as  free 
loan  in  the 

•STEDELIJK  MUSEUM' 

Amsterdam 


G.  Loiseau 


(1865-1935) 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


Just  published  Volume  XII  1956/37 

ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  watercolours,  engrav- 
ings, miniatures,  furniture  and  other  works  of  art  sold  at 
art  safes  in  thirteen  countries,  with  fists  oj  art  sales,  auction- 
eers, famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are  listed  and 
there  are  ca.  500  photographs.  %vo,  cloth.   Price  :  -£2.  10. 

(I  'olumes  IV  to  XI  covering  1948-56,  are 
also  available  at  /~2.  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES, 
ART  DEALERS,  ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  oj  art  sales  in  various  parts 
oj  the  world.  £6.  8  per  annum,  including  postage. 

KUNSTSTILE— KUNSTSPRACHE 

by  Drs.  Parow  &  Pappenheim. 

An  encyclopaedia  of  art  objects  and  styles  and  a  dictionary  of  ar: 
terms  in  German,  English  and  French.  2  vols,  in  1,  with  232  pages 
and  150  ilhts.,  Svo,  1958  (2nd  edn.)  J~,\.  2.  6. 

published  by    Kunst  unci  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipoivskystr.,  Munich  25 

sole  agents   ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD. 

72  Charlotte  Street,  Loudon,  W.J 
(Mus  1 165) 
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WANTED 


TO  PURCHASE 

Decorative  1 8th  and  early  19th  century,  F.nglish,  French,  and 
Spanish  carpets  .  .  .  (NEEDLEPOl 'AT.V,  AUBl  SS<).\  S , 
SAVONNERIES,  AX/)  BESS  ARABIANS) — To  re- 
plenish stock. 

In  replying,  please  describe  the  rug  with  special  reference 
to  color,  size,  past  history,  and  selling  price. 

We  do  not  desire  oriental  weaves  (77  'RKISI I,  PERSIAN, 
OR  CHINESE). 


Ohan  Berberyan 

603  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Forty  years  collector  in  rare  rugs 
Author  of:  Carpels  of  Spain  and  the  Orient 


XI  VII 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  •  i  nc 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 

id 


if 


S&8 


c 


A  large  start  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities,  a  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing,  authoritative,  finch 
printed  catalogues,  and  a  following  of  important 
and  wealthy  collectors  throughout  the  world 
have  established  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries 
as  the  leading  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  rugs, 
silver,  porcelains,  paintings,  sculptures,  rare 
books,  manuscripts  and  other  art  and  literary 
property  at  auction. 

If  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  infor- 
mation regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will 
be  sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge — on 
request. 

If  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on  parke- 
BERNET  procedures,  rates  and  other  pertinent 
information  are  available  through  correspon- 
dence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 

Louis  J.  Marion,  Executive  I  ice-  President 
Arthur  Swanin-Mary  Vandegrift,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave,  New  York  21 


CENTRAL 
PICTURE 
GALLERIES 


FINE  PAINTINGS 
BY 

OLD  MASTERS 


624  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  22 

ELDORADO  5-6564 
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FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1R40 


ENTHRONED  MADONNA   AND  CHILD 
BIAGGIO  D'ANTONIO  DA  FIRENZE 
FLORENTINE,  ACTIVE  1475-1500 
TEMPERA  ON  PANEL,  18  inches    33  inches 


ll;i<li*oii  Avenue  \e\v  York  Vtiy 

VI embers  <>j  the  New  )  orl,  Antique  <m<l  in  Dealers  Association,  Inc. 


NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


MRS.  JAMES  WEDDERBl  rRN 

SIR  HEXRY  RAEBURX  (1 756-1823) 
30      25  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

1 5  East  57th  Street  D117a     .  New  York,  N.Y. 


Antique 

Jfurniture 


A  superb  18th  century  Chippendale 
Settee,  supported  on  moulded 
cabriole  legs  and  seat  rail  enriched 
with  finely  carved  gadrooned  border. 
England.  Circa  1750. 


ESTB.  1912 


Stair  &  Company 


Inc. 


59  East  57th  Street,  NEW  YORK  22 


Eldorado  s-7620-1 


Extremely  fine  18th  Century  Sheraton 
Breakfront,  England  circa  1780.  In 
mahogany  of  very  fine  color  and  pa- 
tina, with  satinwood  and  ebony  inlays. 
80"  wide,  104"  high,  including  finials, 
2034"  deep  at  ends,  24Vi"  deep  at 
center. 


409  ROYAL  STREET  •  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

i  8  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21.  N.Y. 


American  &  English  Antiques 

Some  Whieldon  agate-ware 
displayed  on  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  tea  table  of  ser- 
pentine form  with  an  open 
fretted  rim  and  pierced  cross 
stretcher  to  the  moulded 
legs  which  are  carved  with 
bead  and  reel;  the  angle 
brackets  and  apron  also 
carved — a  rare  example 
selected  from  our  extensive 
stock  of  furniture,  fabrics, 
silver  and  china  of  the  i8th 
century. 


Ginsburg  Levy 


A  N  T  I  Q  V  A  R  I  A  N  S     S  I  N  C  E  1901 
)N   AVENUE  at  68th   STREET   •   NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  •   RH  4-1352 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce  the  Sale  of 


SEVEN  FRENCH  PAINTINGS  of  the  XlXth  CENTURY 


on  Wednesday,  15th  October,  1958 


the  Property  of 


THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  JAKOB  GOLDSCHMIDT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


comprising 


Paul  Cezanne 


Garcon  au  Gilet  Rouge 
and 

Les  Grosses  Poultries 


Edouard  Manet 


La  Promenade 

La  Rue  Mosnier  aux  Drapeaux 
and 

Manet  a  La  Palette 


Pierre-Auguste  Renoir 


Vincent  van  Gogh 


ai 


i,l 


La  Pensee 


Jardin  public  a  Aries 


[Venturi  Nos.  682  and  t>21  ;  Jamol  and  Wildenstein  N.»s.  324,  289  and  2(U  : 
Vollard  No.  .513:  De  la  Faille.  English  Edition  No.  504] 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (7  plates  in  colour)  available  early  September,  5  -  (SI. 00) 

may  be  obtained  from 

SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

Hyde  Purk  Ab.nitio 

6545  34   &  35   NEW   BOM)  STREET,  LONDON,   W.l  Wesdo,  London 

or  from 

SOTHEBY'S  NLW  York  Office:   61    Broadway.  Telephone :  Bowling  Green  9-0765 
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Above: 

Rare  old  Irish  Bullet  Teapot.  George  I, 
Dublin  1715.  Maker  Thos.  Bolton.  161 
ounces.  Marked  on  lid  and  base. 


ANTIQUES  from 

IRELAND 


Right: 

A  rare  old  Irish  reading  Candelabrum.  Dublin 
1719.  Maker  Joseph  Walker.  The  only  one 
known  in  Irish  silver.  Hciuht  I5|  inches. 


Left: 

Pair  of  Candlesticks  and  Snuffer 
Stand,  by  Edward  Pearce.  Queen 
Anne.  London  1713.  All  with 
one  coat  of  arms.  The  pair  of 
Snuffers,  by  Edward  Peacock. 
George  I.  London  1714.  Total 
weight  40  ounces.  All  fully  hall- 
marked . 
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Fine  An  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


NICHOLAS  HILLIARD 

1549-1619 


Self  portrait  of  Nicholas  Hilliard 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  copyright 


It  can  be  said  of  Hilliard  that  he  is  the  first  great  English  born 
painter  who  can  be  studied  from  a  large  number  of  authentic 
works.  Born  in  1547,  he  was  the  son  of  the  Exeter  Gold- 
smith, Richard  Hilliard,  and  although  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  jeweller  and  goldsmith  he  was  already  painting  miniatures 
at  the  age  of  13  (1560). 

At  an  unknown  date  he  was  appointed  limner  and  gold- 
smith to  the  Queen  and  the  earliest  dated  portrait  of  Elizabeth  I 
is  the  1572  example  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  records  mention  his  member- 
ship in  1570  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  a  member 
before  this  date. 

Together  with  his  contemporary  Isaac  Oliver,  most  colour- 
ful and  charming  miniatures  were  produced  and  they 
constitute  a  valuable  record  of  the  Queen  and  the  members 
of  the  Court  during  this  great  period  of  English  history. 

Our  illustration  is  the  self  portrait  of  Nicholas  Hilliard  in 
1577  at  the  age  of  30.  The  original  may  be  seen  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
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Telephone :  Abbey  5894 


Makers'  label  inside  lid 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 
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UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  30 
EXHIBITION  OF 
FRENCH  MASTERS  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 


The  Amalienburg  Restored 


A FEW  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Munich  lies  the  park  of 
Nymphenburg,  an  elysium  to  which,  in  summer  and 
autumn,  eighteenth-century  Electors  of  Bavaria  went  by  canal 
from  their  capital  to  relish  the  delights  of  the  chase  and  of  the 
arbour.  Of  the  several  buildings  in  this  park  the  least  interesting 
V   is    the    Schloss    itself,    one    wing    of   which    houses  the 
I    Nymphenburg  porcelain  manufactory.  A  number  of  pavilions 
are  carefully  disposed  amongst  the  trees  and  water  of  the  land- 
I   scape  garden — a  classical  Badenburg  where  an  Elector  might  fancy 
himself  the  head  of  a  less  holy  Roman  Empire,  a  Paqodenburg 
where  tea  could  be  taken  a  hi  chinois  in  a  room  panelled  with  red 
and  black  lacquer,  and  a  semi-ruined,  gothic  Magdalen  Kapelle 
I   Magdalcnklause  designed  to  summon  up  the  tear  of  sensibility.  All 
these  charming  follies  were  built  by  the  court  architect,  Joseph 
Effner,  for  the  Francophil  Elector  Maximilian  Emanuel  in  the 
1720's.  They  form,  however,  no  more  than  a  prelude  to  the 
principal  treasure  of  this  park,  the  Amalienburg  which  was 
I    created  for  the  Elector  Karl  Albert  by  the  Walloon  architect 
Francois  de  Cuvillies  between  1734  and  1739.  Intended  as  a 
hunting  box,  it  was  named  after  the  Elector's  wife  who,  surrounded 
I    by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  would  stand  behind  the  gilt-iron  grille 
on  the  roof,  and  shoot  at  driven  deer  leaping  out  of  the  woods. 
The  Amalienburg  has  now  been  completely  and  sensitively 
I    restored  so  that  visitors  to  the  exhibition  in  Munich  this  summer 
may  see  this  masterpiece  of  the  rococo  sparkling  in  the  full 
J    beauty  of  its  gossamer  brilliance  tor  the  first  time  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  has  remarked, 
'the  supreme  monument  to  its  period,  as  are.  to  their  respective 
ages,  the  Alhambra  and  the  Capella  Palatina'.  Another  devotee 
of  eighteenth-century  Bavarian  architecture  called  it  the  most 
perfect  building  in  the  world,  even  in  its  somewhat  faded 
unrestored  state,  and  there  can  now  be  few  to  deny  that  it  is  the 
most  exquisite. 

Francois  dc  Cuvillies,  the  architect  of  this  superb  manifestation 
of  eighteenth-century  elegance  and  fantasy,  was  an  ill-favoured 
dwarf.  He  was  born  at  Soignes-en-Hainaut  in  1695,  and  at  the 
age  of  13  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
Emanuel  of  Bavaria  who  had  been  driven  from  Munich  by  the 
Austrian  army  and  was  then  living  in  Brussels.  As  court  dwarf, 
he  went  in  the  Elector's  train  to  Compiegne,  Saint  Cloud  and, 
after  the  Austrians  had  been  expelled  in  1714,  to  Munich.  Too 
small  to  enter  the  army,  he  began  his  career  as  a  military  architect 
and  showed  such  talent  that  in  1720  the  Elector  sent  him  to  Paris 
to  study  under  Jean  Francois  Blondel  II.  Here  he  remained  for 
four  years  before  returning  to  Munich  where  he  was  appointed 
a  court  architect  in  172s.  Maximilian  Emanuel  died  next  year 
and  was  succeeded  by  Karl  Albert  who  raised  Cuvillies  to  the 
status  of  the  other  court  architect,  Effner.  and  recommended  him 
to  his  brother,  Clement  August,  Elector  of  Cologne.  For 
Clement  August  he  completed  the  building  and  interior  decora- 
tion of  Schloss  Bruhl  near  Cologne  and  also  designed  the  lovely 
Falkenlust  pavilion  which  gives  some  indication  of  the  ability  he 


was  later  to  display  at  the  Amalienburg.  In  1729  a  fire  destroyed 
the  interior  of  the  Residenz  at  Munich,  and  between  1730  and 
1737  he  redecorated  a  suite  of  apartments  here  in  the  most 
sumptuous  rococo  manner.  Before  this  work  was  completed  he 
was  commissioned  to  build  the  Amalienburg  and  the  less 
accomplished  Archbishop's  palace  in  Munich.  Karl  Albert  died 
in  1745  and  during  the  period  of  economy  that  followed 
Cuvillies  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  favour.  Moreover,  the 
rising  cult  of  the  Antique  was  beginning  to  make  the  gay  elegance 
of  his  style  look  a  little  unfashionable.  In  1753  he  was  said  to  be 
fit  for  nothing  better  than  to  decorate  an  opera  house;  and  it  is 
significant  that  his  last  great  masterpiece  was  the  Residenz 
theatre  in  Munich,  completed  in  1755  and  now  happily  res- 
tored to  its  former  splendour.  A  brief  return  to  official  favour 
warmed  his  declining  years;  he  was  appointed  chief  architect  to 
the  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  in  1763  but  died  four  years  later. 

The  Amalienburg  is  a  long,  low,  white  building  of  one  storey. 
Its  principal  facade  has  nine  tall  windows  separated  by  Ionic 
pillasters  and  bulges  upwards  and  outwards  in  the  centre.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  delicate  rococo  scrolls,  busts  in  circular 
niches,  and,  above  the  central  door,  a  relief  of  Diana  by  |.  B. 
Zimmermann.  Inside  there  are  but  seven  rooms,  three  of  which 
take  up  the  whole  front  of  the  building.  Today  the  visitor  goes 
in  through  a  blue  and  white  painted  gun  room,  with  imitation 
Delft  kennels  for  the  spaniels  beneath  the  gun  cupboards,  which 
leads  into  a  closet  concealing  the  Electoral  brocade  hung 
chaise  percee.  These  rooms  are  balanced  on  the  other  side 
by  a  blue  and  w  hite  tiled  kitchen  and  a  closet  decorated  w  ith 
exotic  pheasants.  The  bed-room  and  dining-room  which  Hank 
the  central  ball-room  have  lemon-yellow  walls  encrusted  with 
silver  plasterwork — trophies  of  game  hung  from  ribbons,  trees 
curtseying  to  the  breeze,  putti  swinging  on  garlands  of  flowers 
and  rococo  scrolls  which  eddy  round  the  inset  portraits  of 
Electors,  the  still-life  pictures  and  the  dull  grey  looking-glasses. 
For  all  their  beautv,  these  rooms  are  but  foils  to  the  Spiegelsaal — 
mere  topazes  set  on  either  side  of  the  great  glittering 
diamond. 

The  mirror  room  is  a  rounded  octagon  with  three  windows, 
the  light  from  which  is  reflected  in  tall  mirrors.  Silver  plaster- 
work,  as  delicate  as  hoar  frost  on  a  spider's  web,  coruscates 
around  and  across  the  mirrors  w  hich  are  crowned  with  trophies 
of  the  arts,  of  peace  and  war.  On  the  gently  curving  cornice 
silver  putti  disport  themselves  in  a  garden  of  fountains  while 
overhead  glittering  birds  wheel  round  the  dome.  A  delicious 
subaqueous  coolness  pervades  the  room  and,  looking  through 
the  windows  to  the  sun-scorched  park  outside,  one  has  the  sen- 
sation of  standing  in  some  enchanted  grotto  beneath  a  waterfall. 
As  the  light  shimmers  on  the  silver  and  glass  the  walls  appear  to 
move  with  the  gently  rippling  rhythm  of  a  divertimento  by 
Haydn.  For  elegant  frivolity,  insubstantial  richness  and 
exquisite  craftsmanship  this  room  has  no  equal.  It  is  indeed  the 
paragon  of  the  rococo. — I  I.I  I. 


The  mirror  room  of  the  Amalienburg  at  Nymphenburg,  Munich,  built  by  Francois  de  Cuv  illies  between  1734  and  1739. 
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Rococo  at  Munich 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 


Tl  1  E  European  Rococo  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  in 
the  Residenz  at  Munich  in  [une  and  will  remain  on  show  until 
the  [ 5th  September,  is  the  fourth,  the  most  ambitious,  and  the 
most  successful  in  the  series  organised  under  the  patronage  or  the 
Council  of  Europe.  It  aims  at  presenting  a  complete  picture  of 
the  art  and  culture  of  the  age  of  rococo  and  its  1,230  objects 
include  porcelain,  silver,  furniture,  textiles,  prints,  books  and 
scientific  instruments,  as  well  as  paintings  and  sculpture.  The 
exhibition  is  accompanied  by  a  very  erudite,  illustrated  catalogue 
of  winch  an  English  language  edition  is  available. 

As  might  be  expected  of  an  exhibition  held  in  Munich,  this 
vast  array  of  objects  is  displayed  on  a  strongly  educative  plan. 
The  fust  room  contains  a  fascinating,  if  initially  rather  forbidding, 
array  of  original  editions  of  the  chief  literary,  scientific  and 
philosophical  books  of  the  period.  These  are  interspersed  with 
marble  busts  of  their  authors  and  a  number  of  scientific  instru- 
ments: so  that  one  is  left  in  no  doubt,  on  entering  the  exhibition, 
of  the  solid  background  which  the  frivolities  of  the  rococo  overlay. 
Each  of  the  following  thirty-three  rooms  is  devoted  to  an  indi- 
vidual country  or  to  the  expression  of  some  carefully  selected 
aspect  of  eighteenth-century  life  and  art.  Separate  rooms  are 
o;iven  to  France,  Italy,  northern  and  southern  Germany,  England 
and  Spain.  Other  rooms  are  dedicated  to  such  themes  as  the 
pastoral  convention,  chinoiserie,  allegory  and  mythology, 
landscape  painting,  portraiture,  still-life  and  genre  painting, 
music,  the  theatre,  the  garden  and  the  chase. 

For  example,  the  allegory  and  mythology  room  includes  a 
ceiling  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo  from  the  Museum  at  Viccnza;  an 
exceptionally  fine  Toilet  of  Venus  by  G.  A.  Pellegrini  (No.  5);  a 
painting  of  The  Judgement  of  Midas  by  J.  M.  Schmidt;  a  lovely 
marble  statuette  of  Neptune  by  Lambert-Sigisbcrt  Adam;  and 
terracottas  by  Clodion,  Pictro  Bracci  and  Filippo  della  Valle.  In 
the  chinoiserie  room  there  is  a  magnificent  panel  of  Soho  tapestry 
(No.  i  s),  one  of  the  Bcauvais  Tentures  chinoises,  Boucher's 
sketches  for  chinoiserie  tapestries  (from  Besancon);  a  Japanese 
lacquer  cabinet  on  an  English  stand;  a  French  lacquer  writing 
table;  and  a  German  marquetry  bureau.  There  is  also  a  case 
of  chinoiserie  figures  in  porcelain,  and  another  case  of  Chinese 
ceramics  produced  for  the  European  market. 

The  arrangement  of  this  exhibition  made  it  possible  to  reach 
some  assessment  of  the  contributions  made  by  individual  coun- 
tries to  the  rococo  style.  France  appears  to  occupy  a  slightly  less 
prominent  position  than  might  have  been  expected,  for,  although 
she  provides  some  of  the  greatest  paintings  on  show — Watteau's 
sign-board  for  Gersaint's  shop  (No.  2),  for  example,  and  a 
splendid  array  of  works  by  Boucher,  Chardin,  Fragonard,  and 
Hubert  Robert — one  was  mainly  struck  by  the  uniformly  high 
quality  of  French  furniture  and  tapestries.  Germany's  principal 
contribution  appears  to  be  in  the  realm  of  sculpture,  whether  on 
an  heroic  scale  in  wood  or  on  a  miniature  scale  in  Nymphenburg 
porcelain.  Italian  paintings  naturally  play  a  very  important  part, 
but  the  visitor  will  be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  remarkably  high 
quality  of  the  works  by,  as  yet,  little-known  Italian  sculptors: 
particularly  a  bust  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Brignole-Sale  by 
Bernardo  Schiaffino,  from  the  Palazzo  Rosso  in  Genoa,  and  a 
carved  wood  group  from  a  Deposition  by  another  Genoese, 


1.  Kneeling  angel  holding  a  censer,  by  Egid  Quirin  Asam,  1732.  Carved 
limewood  silvered  and  gilt,  200  cm.  high,  from  the  high  altar  of  the 
Osterhofen-Damenstift,  Altenmarkt. 

A.  M.  Maragliano,  which  appeared  little  inferior  to  the  proces- 
sional figures  by  Ignaz  Gunther. 

England's  contribution  to  the  rococo  is,  however,  rather  diffi- 
cult to  assess  from  the  works  selected  for  this  exhibition.  Land- 
scapes and  pastoral  scenes  by  Gainsborough  and  portraits  by 
Hogarth  stand  up  very  well  to  comparison  with  contemporary 
French  works.  I  Iighmore's  Harlowc  Family,  is  happily  placed  in  a 
room  which  includes  genre  pieces  by  Chardin.  Reynolds'  portraits 
and  Wilson's  landscapes  also  cut  a  very  good  figure,  though  there 
is  nothing  rococo  about  them.  Thirty  pieces  of  English  silver  make 
a  brave  show,  yet  English  porcelain  appears  somewhat  gauche 
and  provincial  beside  the  elegancies  of  Meissen  and  Nymphen- 
burg. The  selection  of  English  furniture  however,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unimaginative  and  includes  no  such  wholly  rococo  and 
charmingly  fantastic  pieces  as,  for  example,  the  pair  of  torcheres 
by  Thomas  Johnson  formerly  at  Hagley. 

Although  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  the  arrangement 
of  this  exhibition,  and  every  visitor  must  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  organisers  who  brought  together  so  magnificent  a  display 
of  exquisite  works  of  art.  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  selection 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  few  slightly 
dubious  pictures  are  on  the  walls — a  Turkish  Bath  ascribed  to 
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Francesco  Guardi  but  which  one  hesitates  to  accept  until  more  is 
known  about  the  early  style  or  this  artist,  and  a  painting  of  The 
I  rnexpected  I  Isitor  attributed  to  Boucher  but  of  poor  quality.  It 
seems  strange  that  Mercier's  very  unimaginative  portrait  of 
Handel  should  be  shown  instead  of  the  brilliant  bust  by  Roubiliac. 
Moreover,  the  selection  of  ceramics  throws  too  strong  an 
emphasis  on  the  German  factories,  while  France  is  poorly 
represented  (a  few  pieces  of  Sevres  are  relegated  to  the  bottom 
shelf  of  a  vitrine)  and  the  Alcora  factory  which  produced  some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  rococo  faience  is  not  included  at  all. 
Also,  to  see  the  magnificent  portraits  by  Goya  from  the  Banco 
de  Espana  at  Madrid  is  a  rare  privilege,  though  one  wonders  why 
they  have  been  hung  in  a  rococo  exhibition. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  portrait  of  the  arch-classicist 
Winckelmann  who  looks  with  an  austere  gaze  on  so  much  elegant 
frivolity.  But  Winckelmann  had  met  his  untimely  death  before 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  G.  B.  Tiepolo  and  Gainsborough  had  com- 
pleted their  work,  and  his  presence  serves  as  a  sobering  reminder 
of  the  anti-rococo  strain  in  eighteenth-century  art.  Perhaps 
another  exhibition  will  be  devoted  to  this  theme.  It  so,  it  will 
have  many  surprises  for  those  who  consider  tin-  nco-classic  a  cold 
and  uninteresting  style. 


2.  The  Signboard  of  Gersaint's  art  shop,  by  Antoinc  Watteau,  1720.  Oil  on 
canvas,  182  307. 8  cm.  Verwaltung  der  chem.  Staatlichcn  Schlosser  und 
Garten,  Berlin. 

3.  'The  Assumption'  by  G.  B.  Piazzetta.  Oil  on  canvas,  517  245  cm.  This 
work  was  painted  in  1735  for  Clement  August,  Elector  of  Cologne.  Musee 
du  Louvre. 

4.  'Girls  Bathing'  by  Jean-Baptiste  Francois  Pater,  c.1730-5.  Oil  on  Canvas 
103  145  cm.  One  of  the  thirty-seven  pictures  which  Frederick  the  Great 
bought  from  this  artist.  Verwaltung  der  ehem.  Staatlichen  Schlosser  und 
Garten,  Berlin. 

5.  'The  Toilet  of  Venus'  by  G.  A.  Pellegrini.  Oil  on  canvas  97  59  cm. 
A  previously  unpublished  work  from  the  collection  of  Comm.  Luigi 
Rocchetti,  Rome. 
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6.  'The  Lacquered  Stool'  by  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry,  1742.  Oil  on  canvas,  91  72  cm.  Collection  of 
M.  de  Cailleux,  Paris. 

7.  'The  Annunciation'  by  Ignaz  Giinther,  1764.  Painted  limewood,  160  cm.  high.  Intended  as  a 
processional  group  for  the  Rosenkranzbruderschaft  of  Weyarn.  The  figures  were  painted  by 
Nikolaus  Nepaur.  The  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Weyarn. 

8.  'Skating  Scene'  by  Nicholas  Lancret,  c.1740.  Oil  on  canvas,  138  106  cm.  One  of  a  set  of  four 
seasons.  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm. 

12.  Centre  piece  in  the  form  of  a  tea-house.  Frankenthal  porcelain,  50  cm.  high,  c.1751-5.  From  the 
collection  of  S.K.H.  Berthold  Markgraf  von  Baden,  Salem. 

13.  Tea  caddy  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  London,  1747/8,  silver-gilt,  13.5  cm.  high.  One  of  a  set  of  thr?e 
caddies  decorated  with  scenes  of  tea  gathering.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company,  London. 
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i).  'Maria  Anna,  Grafm  von  Holnstein',  by  the  Swedish  artist  George  Desmarees.  Oil  on  canvas,  90 
70  cm.  Collection  of  Graf  Holnstein,  Thalansen. 

10.  'Mile.  Prevost  the  Dancer  as  a  Bacchante'  by  Jean  Raoux,  1723.  Oil  on  canvas,  225  160  cm. 
Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,  Tours. 

11.  Silver  and  blue  brocade  cope,  Austrian,  c.1760.  From  the  'Blau-Silberreiche'  set  of  vestments 
probably  given  to  the  Hof burgkapellc,  Vienna  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Gcistliche  Schatz- 
kammer,  Vienna. 

14.  Tankard  probably  painted  by  Adam  Friedrich  von  Lowcnfinck,  c.  1  735,  Meissen  porcelain,  ]  4.7  cm. 
high.  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 

15.  Soho  tapestry  decorated  with  chinoiserie  figures  on  a  blue  ground,  c.1720,  267  350  cm.  One  of  a 
set  of  chinoiserie  hangings  in  the  collection  of  S.K.H.  Erbgrossherzog  Nikolaus  Herzog  von  Olden- 
burg, Giildcnstein. 


TH  E  Mostra  d 'Arte  Lombarda  dai  I  Isconti  agli  Sforza,  which  was 
held  in  the  Palazzo  Kcalc  at  Milan  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  the  end  of  June,  presented  a  magnificent  conspectus  of 
fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  Lombard  art.  Including  five 
hundred  exhibits  in  various  mediums — painting,  manuscript 
illumination,  stained  glass,  sculpture  and  woodwork — it  provided 
students  with  a  unique  opportunity  of  studying  the  whole  field 
of  artistic  achievement  in  Lombardy  during  this  period.  Among 
the  paintings  were  notable  works  by  Giusto  de'Mcnabuoi, 
Giovanni  da  Milano,  Vincenzo  Foppa,  A.  Bergognonc  and 
Donato  Bramante.  Sculptures  included  works  attributed  to  the 
shadowy  Mantegazza  brothers  and  also  a  number  of  boldy 
carved  and  deeply  impressive  figures  by  anonymous  artists  taken 
down  from  their  high  places  in  Milan  Cathedral  and  shown  at 
eye  level  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  carved.  The  manu- 
scripts and  illuminators'  sketch-books  provided  the  most  im- 
portant group  of  exhibits  and  included  many  of  the  glittering 
volumes — by  such  masters  as  Giovannino  de'Grassi,  Bclbcllo  da 
Pavia,  Michelino  da  Besozzo  and  Bonifacio  Bcmbo — which 
made  ouvrage  de  Lombardie  famous  throughout  Europe.  But  the 
exhibition  was  less  memorable  for  its  individual  works  than  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Lombard  opulence  which  it  so  successfully 
recreated.  The  well  illustrated  and  scholarly  catalogue,  with  an 
introductory  essay  by  Professor  Roberto  Longhi,  makes  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Italian  art. 


Lombard  Art  from  the  Viscor 


1.  The  Ardenno  Chalice,  silver,  gilt  and  enamelled  (33  cms.  high).  Castello  Sforzesco,  Milan.  A  notable  example 
of  late  fifteenth-century  Lombard  silversmiths'  work,  decorated  with  a  combination  of  Gothic  ami 
Renaissance  motifs. 

2.  The  I  'oghera  Ostensory,  silver,  party  gilt  and  enamelled  (77  cms.  high).  Casti  llo  Sforzesco,  Milan.  This 
magnificent  ostensory,  originally  in  the  treasury  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Voghera,  has  obvious  similarities  w  ith 
the  Gothic  architecture  of  Milan  Cathedral.  It  is  dated  14.se>. 


3.  The  Reliquary  oj  the  Holy  Innocents,  silver  partly  enamelled  (60  cms.  long:  35  cms.  high).  Museo  dell  a 
Basilica  ili  Sant'  Ambrogio,  Milan.  The  reliquary  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  given  to  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  Grande  in  1449. 


4.  The  Archangel  Gabriel,  stained  glass  (120  ■  60  cms.).  From  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  design  of  this 
panel  and  of  certain  other  New  Testament  scenes  in  the  Cathedral  have,  with  good  reason,  been  attributed 
to  Vincenzo  Foppa  and  dated  around  [456. 


5.  St.  John,  marble  (35  cms.  high).  The  Louvre.  Together  with  its  companion,  a  I  'irgin,  this  statuette  has  been 
attributed  to  the  brothers  Christoforo  and  Antonio  Mantegazza  who  worked  111  Lombardy  from   1 4C) 
until  their  deaths  in  14S2  and  1495. 

6.  Frontispiece  to  Johannes  Simonetta's  Comnwntari  Rerurii  Gcstarum  Sphortiae,  printed  at  Milan  in  [486 
(2X  20  cms.).  Biblioteca  Riccardiana,  Florence.  This  sheet  was  possibly  painted  by  the  illuminator  of 
Gaspare  Visconti's  Romanzo  di  Paola  <■  Daria  in  the  Kupfcrstichkabinet,  Berlin. 
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Soft-Paste  at  Mai  iemont 


A VISITOR  to  that  area  or.  Belgium  which  corresponds 
with  England's  Black  Country  may  count  himself  fortunate 
if  he  lights  on  the  pleasant  Domaine  of  Maricmont,  with  its 
Museum  established  in  the  once-private  mansion  of  the 
Warocque  family.  Here  he  will  find,  amongst  much  else  of  interest, 
the  finest  collection  of  Tournai  porcelain  in  existence.  It  is  there- 
fore particularly  appropriate  that  the  Museum  of  Maricmont 
should  currently  be  showing  (until  15th  September)  what  must 
be  the  most  comprehensive  exhibition  of  soft-paste  porcelain  to 
be  brought  together  since  the  War  (Nos.  1  and  2).  Many  of  the 
great  museums  of  Europe  have  contributed  from  their  treasures 
to  the  250-odd  pieces  in  the  Exhibition:  and  the  private  lenders 
include  in  their  number  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother, 
who  has  contributed  a  dish  and  two  plates  from  her  collection  of 
Chelsea  porcelain  decorated  with  'Sir  Hans  Sloane's  plants'. 

The  Exhibition  starts,  as  any  exhibition  of  this  scope  should, 
with  a  piece  of  porcelain  made  in  the  first  of  all  European 
porcelain-factories:  that  established  by  Francesco  I  de'  Medici 
in  Florence  about  [575.  The  organisers  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  borrow  from  the  Muscc  Jaqucmart-Andrc  in  Paris  a 
fine  ewer  which  admirably  represents  this  excessively  rare  family 
of  porcelains  (No.  3).  The  almost  equally  rare  porcelain  made  at 
Rouen  from  1673  until  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  represented  by  three  pieces  loaned  by  the  Musc'e  d'Arts 
Dccoratifs  de  Saumur  (No.  5)  and  by  the  Musee  National  de 
Ceramique  de  Sevres.  The  Poterat  concern  at  Rouen  was  short- 
lived and  tentative,  and  its  products  are  not  always  easily 
distinguishable  from  those  of  the  much  more  successful  porcelain- 
factory  at  Saint-Cloud,  which  specialised  in  the  same  type  of 
characteristically  French  ferroncrie  decoration  in  underglaze-blue. 
This  factory  is  well  represented  by  some  two  dozen  pieces 
(No.  6),  including  a  number  of  the  rare  figures.  The  Chantilly 
factory,  founded  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
in  17^0,  provides  1  S  pieces  for  the  Exhibition,  including  several 
early  examples  with  decoration  inspired  by  Japanese  Kakicmon 
porcelain  (No.  7),  and  Mennecy  (No.  8)  and  Bourg-la-Rcine  are 
represented  by  a  further  23  pieces.  There  are  also  specimens  from 
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1.  A  general  view  of  the  exhibition,  showing  Medici,  Rouen  and 
Saint-Cloud  porcelain. 

2.  Another  aspect  of  the  Exhibition:  Vincennes  and  Sevres  porcelain. 

3.  Ewer.  Porcelain,  painted  in  underglaze  blue.  Mark,  'F'  and  a 
dome,  in  blue.  Florence,  about  1580.  Ht.  21  cm.  Muscc  Jaquemart- 
Andre,  Paris. 

4.  Mustard-pot.  Porcelain,  painted  in  polychrome  enamels  within 
panels  reserved  on  a  dark-blue  ground,  and  gilt.  Mark,  crossed 
'L's;  letter  'A'  on  pot  and  'B'  on  the  stand.  Vincennes,  about  1753-54. 
Ht.  8  5  cm.  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris. 


5.  Vase.  Porcelain,  painted  in  underglaze  blue.  Mark, '  W  and  various 
strokes  and  curves,  in  blue.  Rouen  (Poterat  factory),  late  seventeenth 
century.  Ht.  18 -2  cm.  Musee  d  Arts  Decoratifs  de  Saumur. 


6.  Cream-pot  of  plain  white  porcelain.  Mark,  'St  C  T',  incised. 
Saint-Cloud,  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ht.  17  cm. 
Muscc  National  dc  Ccramique  de  Sevres. 


7.  Plate  painted  in  enamel  colours  in  imitation  of  Japanese  'Kakie- 
mon'  porcelain.  Mark,  hunting-horn  in  red  enamel.  Chantilly, 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Diam.  22  •  7  cm.  Collection 
of  M.  Henri  Delattre,  Liege. 


8.  Cream-jug,  porcelain  painted  in  polychrome  enamels.  Mark, 
'DV,  incised.  Mennecy,  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Ht.  10  cm.  Musee  d'Arts  Decoratifs  de  Saumur. 


9.  Figure  of  a  woman  playing  a  zither.  Porcelain,  painted  in  poly- 
chrome enamels  and  gilt.  How,  about  1760.  Ht.  16  5  cm.  V  ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 
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10.  Vase,  porcelain  painted  in  polychrome  enamels.  Bow,  about  1755- 
Ht.  15  6  cm.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

11.  Group  of  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  Porcelain,  painted  in  polychrome 
enamels  and  gilt.  Mark,  '76',  incised.  Chelsea-Derby,  about  1775.  Ht.  15  5 
cm.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

12.  Teapot.  Porcelain,  painted  in  polychrome  enamels.  Perhaps  Chelsea- 
Derby,  about  1770.  Ht.  12  75  cm.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

13.  Tureen  and  cover.  Porcelain,  painted  in  polychrome  enamels.  Copen- 
hagen (Fournier  factory),  about  1760.  Ht.  10  4  cm.  Kunstindustrimuseum, 
Copenhagen. 
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the  minor  factories  of  Sceaux,  Crepy-en-Valois  and  Orleans. 
Of  far  greater  consequence  than  any  of  these,  however,  is  the 
extensive  showing  of  the  porcelain  made  at  Vinccnnes  and  Sevres 
under  French  Royal  patronage,  represented  by  seven  pieces  of  the 
former,  and  45  of  the  latter,  factory  (No.  2).  Outstanding  amongst 
these  wares  are  a  pair  of  jardinieres  of  the  type  called  'hollandais', 
painted  with  chinoiscrks  by  Dodin;  and  a  mustard-pot  of  about 
1760  painted  with  birds  in  flight  (No.  4). 

Seldom  can  any  exhibition  of  porcelain  on  the  Continent 
have  paid  such  tribute  to  the  English  contribution  as  does  this 
one.  It  includes  79  pieces  from  almost  all  the  English  factories. 
Outstanding  amongst  th  'se  arc  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen 
Mother's  Chelsea  plates  with  'Sir  Hans  Sloane's  plants',  the 
Chelsea  'goat  and  bee'  jug  and  bus  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
lent  by  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum:  ami  the  raised-anchor  Chelsea 
bird  lent  by  Mr.  Arthur  Grant  Mm  .  Most  of  the  remaining 
pieces  are  from  the  collections  at  the  u  and  Albert  Museum 

(Nos.  9,  10,  1  1  and  12).  One  notable  piece,  however — the  large 
white  Bow  figure  of  Flora,  from  a  model  by  Rysbrack — comes 
from  the  Mariemont  Museum  itself. 


Students  of  porcelain  may  be  mildly  surprised  to  find  the 
'masso  bastardo'  of  Doccia  included,  and  will  certainly  be  anxious 
to  see,  and  if  possible  to  handle,  the  cup  and  saucer  of  soft-paste 
Hochst. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  only  two  pieces  could  be  found  to  re- 
present Capo-di-Monte  and  Buen  Retiro,  the  former  having 
produced  some  of  the  most  ravishing  soft-paste  porcelain  ever 
made.  Yet  the  deficiency  is  in  some  degree  compensated  for  by 
the  appearance  in  the  exhibition  of  four  pieces  of  the  exceedingly 
rare,  and  very  beautiful,  porcelain  made  by  Fournier  in  Copen- 
hagen (No.  13). 

Finally,  the  Mariemont  Museum's  own  magnificent  collection 
of  Tournai  porcelain  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  Tournai  at  its 
best  ranks  with  the  finest  porcelain  made  anywhere. 

The  authorities  responsible  for  this  notable  display  have  pro- 
duced an  excellent  catalogue  raisonne  of  its  contents,  with  short 
introductory  paragraphs  for  each  factory  written  by  acknow- 
ledged authorities.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  five  of  them 
are  in  colour.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  photographs 
here  used  are  Crown  copyright  reserved. 
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The  Donay  Treasure 


TF  an}-  reader  remembers  anything  at  all  about  the  colleges 
i- maintained  overseas  by  the  English  Roman  Catholics  during 
the  penal  period,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  more  than  that  these  colleges 
came  into  existence  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I:  and  that  it 
was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  the  priests  which  they  turned  out 
to  meet  unhappy  ends  when  they  returned  to  their  native  land. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  the  English  College,  founded  in 
1568  by  Cardinal  Allen.  Our  story  begins  only  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  when  the  heroic  age  was  in  fact  over  (though 
the  inmates  who  could  all  remember  the  Popish  Plot,  would  have 
been  much  relieved  had  they  known  this).  In  1668  Douai  passed 
from  Spanish  to  French  rule,  yet  although  England  and  France 
were  frequently  at  war  during  the  next  hundred  years,  the  College 
suffered  little  inconvenience.  The  buildings  would  not  have 
appeared  mean  in  the  contemporary  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and 
the  students,  though  mostly  destined  for  the  priesthood,  included 
also  sons  of  the  nobility  w  ho  w  ere  debarred  by  their  religion 
from  going  to  Eton  or  Westminster.  Discipline  was  strict,  but  an 
account  in  17 10  by  a  former  inmate  shows  that  the  standard  or 
catering  was  remarkably  good  and  assures  us  that  'their  bread 
and  beer  is  of  the  best  sort,  and  of  this  they  may  have  a  discretion'. 
Things  jogged  along  according  to  routine  and  when  we  reach 
the  subject  of  this  article,  we  shall  find  trace  of  visits  by  English 
noblemen  and  of  prizes  awarded  to  students  who  had  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  the  disputations  on  a  set  subject,  which  formed 
part  of  the  curriculum.  In  1790  there  are  reported  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  forty  inmates  of  the  College,  exclusive  of 
servants. 

It  is  easy  to  telescope  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
to  imagine  that  the  whole  of  France  was  in  a  ferment  from  the 
day  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  In  actual  fact  conditions 
remained  deceptively  calm  at  Douai  and  the  authorities  of  the 
College  merelv  proceeded  to  surmount  each  obstacle  as  it  arose. 
Thus  they  escaped  taking  the  'civic  oath',  which  so  embarrassed 
the  French  clergy,  by  pleading  that  they  were  foreigners.  In 
England  things  were  seen  more  clearly  and  no  new  students 
came  to  replace  those  who  had  completed  their  course.  In  1791 
the  numbers  had  dropped  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  in 
1792  to  one  hundred  and  three.  It  was  only  after  the  outbreak  ot 
war  following  upon  the  execution  of  the  king  (2  1  st  |anuary,  1 793) 
that  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  in  the  foreign  institutions  at  Douai. 
The  Irish  decamped,  whilst  the  rector  of  the  Scots  College  and 
the  prior  of  the  English  Benedictines'  both  reduced  then- 
establishments  to  a  work  and  maintenance  basis. 

The  President  (Mr.  Daniel)  of  the  English  College  could  see  no 
further  than  that  evacuation  would  invite  confiscation.  Wars 
had  done  little  damage  in  the  past.  and.  after  all,  Douai  was  only 
fifteen  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  On 
the  iXth  Februarv  parties  of  the  National  Guard  seized  all  the 
British  establishments.  The  proceedings  at  the  English  College 
are  recorded  in  a  letter  written  by  a  student  only  five  days  later. - 
The  commissaries  went  round  sticking  seals  wherever  they 
chose,  accompanied  by  ill-favoured  (but  surprisingly  unacquisi- 
tive)  guards.  The  refectory  plate  was  seen  but  not  touched. 

1  From  this  community  is  descended  the  present  Donay  College,  Berkshire. 

2  History  of  St.  Edmund's  College,  by  Very  Rev.  Bernard  W.ird,  1893,  p.  74. 
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Chalice.  Silver,  parcel-gilt.  Lille  marks  {?),  about  1700.  Height,  to  inches. 
St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  Hertfordshire. 


The  Radclyffe  Goblet.  Made  by  Benjamin  Pyne.  London 
mark  for  1701.  Height,  41  inches.  St.  Edmund's  College, 
Ware. 


(Left  to  right).  The  Betts  Goblet.  Douai  mark,  1694;  tnc 
Howard  Goblet.  Douai  mark,  1744,  made  by  C.  L.  Gerard; 
the  Stapylton  Goblet.  Douai  mark,  1727,  made  by  C.  L. 
Gerard.  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware. 


I  'in. illy  the  inmates  of  the  College  were  interned  on  the  upper 
Moors.  The  students  did  not  take  long  to  note  that  the  guards 
were  taking  very  little  interest  in  either  the  persons  or  the  goods 
entrusted  to  their  charge.  This  appeared  as  a  challenge  to  save 
w  hat  they  could  of  the  treasures  of  the  College.  One  student 
secured  some  of  the  scientific  instruments  from  the  laboratory 
by  letting  himself  down  by  a  rope  from  the  second  storey. 
Another  obtained  access  to  the  President's  room  by  climbing  up 
one  chimney  and  down  another  which  joined  on  to  it.  Four  of 
those  who  were  doing  the  Philosophy  course  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  save  the  plate,  since  they  packed  all  that  they  could 
lay  hands  on  into  two  boxes.  One  of  these  they  manhandled 
over  the  walls  of  the  College  and  buried  outside  the  town.  The 
other  they  buried  deeply  under  a  flagstone  in  one  of  the  ground- 
floor  class-rooms.  A  French  defeat  which  brought  Douai  into 
the  war  zone  caused  the  removal  of  the  inmates  of  the  College 
to  a  neighbouring  town.  They  were  afterwards  brought  back 
(such  of  them  as  had  not  slipped  away),  but  to  the  Scots  College. 
At  this  time  the  box  buried  outside  the  town  was  dug  up  and  the 
contents  converted  into  cash  to  help  maintain  the  internees.  We 
need  not  follow  their  fortunes  further,  as  they  all  eventually 
escaped  and  made  their  way  to  England.  When  they  reported 
m  London,  those  with  southern  connections  were  sent  to  a  new 
college  at  Old  Hall,  near  Ware.  The  northern  students  were  sent 
to  a  new  college  at  Crook  Hall,  Durham,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards moved  to  Ushaw. 

We  may  now  pass  over  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  Wars,  noting  only  that  the  buildings  of  the  English 
College  were  used  first  as  a  spinning  factory  and  later  as  a  cavalry 
barracks.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  treasure  would  have  been  made  after  Waterloo.  Everyone 
connected  with  the  College  was  aware  of  what  was  being  done, 
although  the  exact  hiding  places  were  known  only  to  those  actually 
concerned  (thus  the  body  of  the  Blessed  John  Southworth, 


martyred  by  Cromwell,  was  only  discovered  when  die  College 
was  finally  demolished  in  1927).  In  1841  the  Rev.  R.  Thomp- 
son, one  or  the  four  students  of  1793  but  by  now  Vicar-General 
for  Lancashire,  revisited  Douai  with  two  other  priests.  Though 
he  told  his  companions  that  the  treasure  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  disturbed,  he  made  no  effort  to  recover  it.  The  story 
continued  to  circulate  until,  at  last,  in  1863  Mgr.  Searle  obtained 
permission  from  Napoleon  III  to  search  tor  the  treasure.  Accom- 
panied by  three  other  priests  and  with  notes  from  the  last  survivor 
of  the  four  students  of  1 793,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Penswick,  the  chest 
was  finally  located.3  The  contents  were  in  astonishingly  good  con- 
dition. When  it  reached  England  it  was  divided  between  the  two 
descendant  colleges:  Ushaw  and  St.  Edmund's,  Old  Hall,  Ware. 
Also,  in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  one  of  the  finders,  two  pieces 
have  found  their  way  to  Oscott  College,  Birmingham,  which 
has  no  historical  connection  with  Douai. 

We  have  no  clue  as  to  how  the  four  students  divided  the  plate 
between  the  two  boxes.  Is  it  possible  that  the  box  buried  outside 
the  town  contained  mainly  chapel  plate?  The  surviving  plate  is 
all  secular  except  for  a  chalice  (No.  1),  a  pair  of  cruets  and  a  tray 
for  another  pair  of  cruets.  There  is  only  one  piece  of  English 
make,  if  we  exclude  the  flatware.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  very  mixed  collection  of  spoons  and  forks,  also  a  number  of 
silver  pistol-handled  knives  with  steel  blades  were  made  in 
England.  But  since  they  represent  common  types,  no  further 
reference  will  be  made  to  them.  Since  the  hoard  represents  the 
last  period  of  the  College,  after  Douai  was  annexed  to  France, 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  Flemish  pieces.  It  is  rather  more 
surprising  that  there  are  none  from  Paris.  The  majority  of  pieces 
were  made  in  Douai,  a  few  in  Lille,  whilst  the  unidentified  marks 
appear  to  be  French  provincial. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  nineteen  goblets  of  various  sizes.  They 
differ  very  little  in  design  and  consist  of  a  bell-shaped  bowl 
decorated  round  the  bottom  with  cut-card  or  cast  and  applied 
ornament,  resting  on  a  moulded  or  a  spirally  gadrooned  base. 
Most  are  inscribed  and  are  either  gifts  of  visiting  aristocrats  or 
former  students.  Thus  the  English  piece  (No.  2)  is  inscribed  Given 
by  ye  Honbk'  Thomas  Rddclyffe.  It  bears  the  London  hallmark  for 
1701  and  was  made  by  Benjamin  Pyne  who  was  the  principal 
maker  of  chapel  plate  for  the  English  Recusants.  Others  were 
given  by  students  to  commemorate  success  in  one  of  the  academic 
disputations.  Accordingly,  two  are  inscribed  respectively  Ex  dono 
fosephi  Betts  Phi(iosoiphi)am  defendentis  sub  D.  Rob.  Witham.  Art. 
Doc.  et  Phil.  Prof.  die.  3  fuli  1694  (No.  3a)  and  Ex  dono  nob.  D.Joa. 
Stapylton  Phi(\osop\\i)am  defendentis  1727  sub  R.  D.  Thornburgh 
(No.  3c).  There  are  usually  the  donor's  arms  but  when,  as  rarely 
happened,  he  did  not  belong  to  an  armigerous  family  the  place 
is  taken  by  the  College  arms  (<i  cross  of  St.  George)  and  C(ollegium) 
/4(nglorum)  (No.  3a).  The  goblets  range  from  1694  to  1771  and 
form  the  only  coherent  part  of  the  hoard.  The  character  of  the 
remainder  suggests  that  it  represents  what  was  at  hand  at  the  time 
of  packing.  Only  two  are  inscribed.  One  is  a  salver  on  a  moulded 
foot  (No.  4)  which  is  quaintly  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the 
8th  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  The  gift  oe  (sic)  His  Grace  Tho.  Duke  of 
Norfolke  1701 .  Its  only  mark  is  an  LB  cipher,  crowned.  The  other  is 
a  vase-shaped  caster  inscribed  Given  by  ye  Honourable  Henry 
Howard  of  Norfolk.  The  date-letter  is  a  C,  hut  the  town  mark  is 
illegible  owing  to  the  French  custom  of  submitting  pieces  for 
assay  before  they  were  soldered  up.  The  same  illegibility  affects 
two  attractive  little  oblong  octagonal  salt-cellars  with  a  date- 
letter  P  and  maker's  mark  NC  above  a  hand. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  patronage  of  the  College  went  mainly  to 

:|  The  Tablet,  May  30th,  1X63,  p.  342  and  June  6th,  p.  3.53. 


Salver.  Presented  by  Thomas,  8th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1701.  Mark:  an 
L  B  cipher,  crowned.  Diameter,  I0|  inches.  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware. 

the  Douai  goldsmiths,  whose  marks  have  been  identified  for  me 
by  Mile.  Solange  Brault  of  the  Musee  du  Louvre.  The  maker  of 
the  Betts  Goblet  (No.  3a)  is  unidentified,  as  are  also  those  of  two 
pairs  of  candlesticks  with  as  maker's  marks  HI'  crowned  and  the 
other  a  cipher,  and  the  probable  date-letters  for  173  1  (No.  s)  and 
1734  respectively.  Eight  pieces  bear  the  mark  of  C.  Louis  Gerard. 
All  are  goblets  and  range  from  the  Stapylton  one  of  1727  (No.  3c) 
down  to  the  Cauezas  one  of  1753  (No.  6a).  Next  comes  Charles- 
Joseph  Bis  with  the  pair  of  Giftord  Goblets  of  i  755,  a  pair  of  mass 
cruets  of  1756  and  the  Knapp  Goblet  of  1763,  as  well  as  an 
uninscribed  and  undated  goblet.  His  son  Jean-Hippolyte  Bis  is 
represented  by  a  goblet  and  a  cruet-frame  (No.  7)  both  of  1771. 
Lastly  comes  Jean-Maximilien  Savary  with  a  pair  of  mustard-pots 
of  1752  and  a  pair  of  spice-boxes  of  the  same  year  (No.  8),  only 
one  of  each  being  marked. 

Although  the  Douai  goldsmiths  were  subordinated  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Lille,  the  goldsmiths  of  the  latter  town  received 
very  little  of  the  College  patronage.  The  earliest  Lille  piece  is 
perhaps  the  chalice  (No.  1),  but  the  marks  on  it  are  very  uncertain. 
Next  comes  the  President's  Goblet  (No.  6b)  with  the  maker's 
marked  crowned  sun  and  date-letter  K  and  a  chocolate-pot  (No.  9), 
with  maker's  mark  J H  crowned  above  a  heart  and  a  date-letter  T. 
Both  must  date  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Rather  later  in  date  is  a  pair  of  chafing-dishes  of  which 
one  has  a  maker's  mark  crowned  M  and  a  date-letter  //. 

Quite  apart  from  historical  associations,  the  Douai  Treasure 
is  of  immense  interest  to  those  interested  in  English  silver.  It  is 
well  known  that  English  silver  was  revived  at  the  close  ol  the 
seventeenth  century  by  I  luguenot  goldsmiths  coming  mainly 
from  the  towns  of  Northern  France.  In  the  atmosphere  of  a 
prosperous  England  they  developed  tremendously.  It  was 
different  with  the  Douai  goldsmiths.  They  were  no  less  good  as 
craftsmen,  but,  working  as  they  did  in  what  was  frequently  a 
war  zone,  they  did  not  enjoy  a  prosperous  clientele.  Perhaps  also 
their  clerical  patrons  were  unadventurous  in  then'  taste.  At  any 
rate  although  the  collec  tion  covers  quite  a  long  period,  it  shows 
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ighl  A  pair  of  candlesticks.  Maker's  mark  H  T 
crowned.  Douai  mark,  1731  (?).  Height,  10  inches. 


(Right  above).  Cruet-frame.  Douai  mark,  1771.  Made  by  Jean-Hippol yte  Bis. 
Ushaw  College,  Durham. 


(Right).  Spice-box  and  mustard-pot.  Douai  mark,  1771.  Made  by  J.  M.  Savary. 
Heights,  2  1  and  7  inches  respectively.  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware. 
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(Top.  left  to  right  (b)  and  (a)).  The  President's  Goblet,  Lille  mark,  maker's  mark  a  crowned  sun  and  date  letter  K.;  The  Cauezas  Goblet,  Douai  mark, 
1750,  made  by  C.  L.  Gerard.  (Bottom,  left  to  right,  (e),  (d)  and  (c)).  The  Heneage  Goblet,  Douai  mark,  1749;  the  Daniel  Goblet,  Douai  mark.  1747;  the 
Towneley  Goblet,  Douai  mark:  (e),  (d)  and  (c)  all  made  by  C.  L.  Gerard. 


little  knowledge  of  Paris  fashions.  The  only  trace  of  Rococo 
influence  is  the  cruet-frame  of  1771  (No.  7),  by  which  date  style 
was  on  the  way  out  elsewhere.  From  the  purely  French  point  of 
view  'the  Treasure'  is  of  great  interest,  since  it  throws  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  light  on  the  goldsmiths  of  Douai.  examples 
of  whose  work  are  all  too  rare. 

Finally  I  must  record  my  thanks  to  the  three  custodians  of  the 
Treasure:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  R.  A.  L.  Butcher.  President  of  St. 
Edmund's  College,  Ware;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Paul  Grant, 
President  of  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw;  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Mgr.  L.  S.  Emery,  Rector  of  Oscott  College,  who  gave  me 
every  facility  at  all  stages.  Fastly  I  must  acknowledge  the  help  (if 
Mademoiselle  Solange  Brault  of  the  Musee  du  Louvre  ami  her 
specialist  knowledge  of  French  silver  marks. 
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Herbert  Cescinsky 


and  English  Eighteenth-Century  Furniture 


THERE  seems  little  doubt  that  Herbert  Cescinsky  was 
inspired  to  write  His  three  volume  English  Furniture  of  the 
1 8th  Century  because  of  the  success  of  Percy  Macquoid's  then 
newly  published  History  of  English  Furniture.  Macquoid's  book 
was  intelligently  planned  in  tour  volumes,  each  one  being 
devoted  to  one  of  the  different  woods:  Oak,  Walnut,  Mahogany, 
and  Satinwood.  The  first  of  these  volumes  appeared  in  1904  and 
the  last  in  1908.  Moreover,  considering  that  it  was  the  first 
authoritative  work  on  English  furniture  and  displayed  consider- 
able understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  its  value  at  the 
time  was  considerable.  Nothing  had  previously  appeared  that  in 
any  way  came  up  to  it. 

Cescinsky's  book,  in  comparison,  was  of  little  consequence, 
since  it  showed  no  research  into  original  sources,  very  little 
knowledge  about  the  social  life  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
which  period  the  book  was  confined,  and  above  all  but  little 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  furniture.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prising that  an  author  so  badly  equipped  should  have  ventured 
to  write  a  furniture  book  after  the  appearance  of  the  final  volume 
of  Macquoid's  work,  to  which  Cescinsky  ungraciously  made  no 
acknowledgment.  He  explains  this  omission  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  his  preface. 

'So  many  works  on  the  subject  of  English  Furniture  have 
been  published  ot  recent  years,  that  it  would  seem  that 
almost  the  last  word  on  the  subject  had  been  said.  As  I  can 
only  hope  to  excuse  the  appearance  of  this  book  by  criti- 
cizing others  which  have  already  appeared,  I  prefer  to  offer 
no  apology.' 

In  short,  Mr.  Cescinsky  had  to  write  his  own  book  because  he 
found  the  books  of  other  writers  were  so  bad. 

Since  the  publication  of  Macquoid's  History  our  knowledge 
of  furniture  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  painstaking  research 
of  many  students,  and  time  has  now  shown  that  it  is  Cescinsky's 
book  that  is  lacking  and  not  Percy  Macquoid's.  In  fact,  so  much 
so  that  today  English  Furniture  of  the  1  8th  Century  has  become  a 
danger  to  all  students  who  read  it  in  the  initial  stages  of  their 
learning. 

After  fifty  years,  Macquoid's  work  can  be  criticised,  but  rather 
for  what  he  omitted  to  say  than  what  he  did  say;  for  the 
information  he  gave  showed  a  considerable  understanding  ot 
furniture  which  he  alone  must  have  possessed  at  that  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  reading  Cescinsky's  book  reveals  that  he  has 
avoided  the  hard  way  of  writing  by  neglecting  to  search  for 
contemporary  evidence.  He  has  taken  the  short  cut  which  has 
caused  him  to  embark  upon  theories  not  based  upon  research,  but 
upon  his  own  flights  of  fancy.  His  book,  therefore,  lacks  the 
authoritative  stamp  of  Macquoid's  and  is  highly  misleading  to 
all  those  who  refer  to  it  today.  In  this  respect  it  appears  to  be  a 
work  that  is  often  consulted  by  journalists  and  others  who  want 
to  write  up  an  account  on  English  furniture  and  therefore, 
unlike  so  many  other  books  by  incompetent  authors,  it  has  not 
died  a  natural  death,  but  is  still  playing  an  active  part  as  .1  book  ot 
reference  after  fifty  years.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present 
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writer  has  described  in  this  article  a  few  of  the  far-fetched  theories 
indulged  in  by  Cescinsky,  as  well  as  to  show  how  little  able  he 
was  to  recognise  the  genuine  piece  of  furniture  from  the  spurious. 
Macquoid  in  this  latter  respect  displayed  his  discernment  and 
taste  in  the  choice  of  his  illustrations.  Few  of  the  pieces  shown 
in  his  four  volumes  can  be  criticised  today,  even  in  the  light  of 
our  greater  knowledge. 

That  Cescinsky  was  still  learning  his  subject,  while  in  the 
process  of  writing  about  it,  is  clearly  evident  by  statements  made 
in  his  first  book  which  he  contradicts  in  those  written  later. 
There  are  several  examples  of  this.  To  instance  only  one,  there 
is  the  surprising  statement  that  the  pit-saw  and  the  smoothing- 
plane  were  not  in  use  in  England  until  the  time  of  William  III. 

Previous  to  this  time,  he  contends,  logs  of  timber  were  con- 
verted by  the  English  carpenter  into  uneven  boards  by  splitting 
with  axe  and  wedge,  and  the  English  joiner  smoothed  his  panels 
by  the  adze.  In  order  to  support  this  theory  that  there  were  no 
pit-saws  for  the  conversion  of  timber  in  mediaeval  England,  he 
tells  the  reader  that  furniture  made  during  the  first  years  of 
William  Ill's  reign  was  of  walnut  of  foreign  growth.  The  reason 
given  is  that  it  was  easier  to  import  from  Holland  sawn  planks 
of  walnut  wood  than  to  use  walnut  of  English  growth,  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  pit-saws  in  England,  could  not  be  con- 
verted into  boards  except  by  splitting.  As  to  the  smoothing- 
plane,  he  puts  forward  the  theory  that  its  introduction  into 
England  in  1689  can  be  deduced  because  panelling  at  this  date 
changed  from  small  to  large  panels.  Small  panels,  so  his  theory 
goes,  could  be  adzed  to  a  smooth  surface  but  large  panels  could 
not:  so  when  one  finds  large  panels  one  must  assume  that  the 
smoothing-plane  had  now  arrived  in  England. 

This  involved  account  concerning  pit-saws  and  planes  receives 
no  mention  in  the  book  which  he  wrote  in  1922  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Ernest  Gribble,  an  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
craftsman.  Here  he  informs  the  reader  that  the  English  pit-saw 
was  'a  tool  used  from  very  early  times'.  As  for  the  smoothing- 
plane,  he  illustrates  an  English  one  which  he  dated  'possibly  late 
1 6th  or  early  17th  century'. 

If  only  Mr.  Cescinsky  had  done  a  little  more  reading  of  modern 
books  on  the  mediaeval  cratts,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  he 
would  have  been  saved  from  such  blunders  at  the  outset  and  not 
have  to  wait  for  Mr.  Gribble  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  Cescinsky  illustrates  several  convex  mirrors  which  from 
the  design  of  their  carved  and  gilt  frames  belong  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  these  he  dates  as  1715-20, 
1 720-25,  and  a  third  one  (which  is  the  earliest  of  the  three)  as  1720-30 
(See  No.  4).  This  type  ot  circular  convex  mirror  with  gilt  frame, 
usually  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  became  extremely  popular  in 
the  time  ot  the  Regency,  but  no  similar  large  convex  mirrors 
have  survived  from  the  reign  of  George  I.  This  error  he  again 
repeats — having  nobody  to  put  him  right — in  another  book 
written  in  1929  where  there  are  illustrated  several  examples  of 
convex  mirrors  in  typical  Regency  frames  decorated  with 
Grecian  ornament  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 


I.  A  mahogany  Settee  described  by  Cescinsky  'as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  double-back  settee  of 
about  1730'.  This  settee,  which  was  made  as  a  fake  to  deceive  Mr.  Percival  Griffiths,  has  an  old  frame, 
new  legs  and  arms,  and  the  back  has  been  carved  up  (Illustrated  in  Ccscinsky's  English  Furniture  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Vol.  II.  fig.  67). 


Chcv.il  dressing  glasses  were  an  innovation  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  but  Cescinsky  illustrates  a  'walnut  cheval 
glass  1 7 1 5-20',  for  he  is  convinced  it  is  'an  authoritative  example  of 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.' 

Another  statement,  which  has  no  contemporary  evidence  to 
support  it,  is  that  'during  the  last  few  years  of  the  17th  century 
a  fashion  prevailed  among  English  cabinet-makers  of  bleaching 
the  surface  of  walnut  furniture'.  He  then  goes  on  to  speculate  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  bleaching  agent  used.  Such  a  thing  as 
bleaching  walnut  furniture  would  certainly  never  have  interested 
the  cabinet-maker  of  the  late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth 
centuries,  as  by  such  a  process  the  accentuation  of  the  figure  of 
the  wood  would  have  been  lost  and  it  was  this  richness  of  the 
figure  that  caused  walnut  to  be  so  popular  at  this  period.  John 
Evelyn  in  his  famous  book,  Sylva  (1670),  tells  us  that  'To  render 
this  [Walnut]  the  better  coloured,  Joyners  put  the  boards  into  an 
Oven  after  the  batch  is  forth,  or  lay  them  in  a  warm  Stable,  and 
when  they  work  it,  polish  it  over  with  its  own  Oyl  very  hot, 
which  makes  it  look  black  and  sleek,  and  the  older  it  is  the  more 
estccmable;  but  then  it  should  not  be  put  in  work  till  thoroughly 
seasoned,  because  it  will  shrink  beyond  expectation'. 


Evelyn's  suggestion  that  the  walnut  should  be  placed  111  a 
warm  stable  is  interesting,  lor  in  such  an  atmosphere  the 
ammonia  present  in  the  air  from  the  urine  of  the  animals  would 
have  the  effect  of  darkening  the  wood  and  bring  out  its  figure. 
In  the  light  of  this  contemporary  statement,  Ccscinsky's  idea  of 
bleaching  walnut  furniture  is  all  the  more  ridiculous.  The  pale 
colour  of  some  old  walnut  pieces  is  entirely  due  to  their  having 
stood  for  many  years  in  a  sunny  room,  which  has  caused  the 
wood  to  fade. 

When  we  turn  to  Volume  11  of  Ccscinsky's  English  Furniture, 
we  find  further  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  furniture  which  is 
illustrated  and  described  as  authentic,  but  which  is  the  work  of 
the  faker.  The  following  are  the  most  illuminating,  because  they 
show  Ccscinsky's  complete  inability  to  recognise  the  genuine 
from  the  spurious. 

A  mahogany  settee  (fig.  67,  Volume  II:  also  No.  1  in  this 
article)  is  described  as  'a  beautiful  specimen'  of  about  1730,  'very 
similar  in  design  to  a  chair  at  Nostcll  Priory  but  of  finer  quality. 
Beeswax  and  friction  for  over  a  century  have  turned  the  colour 
of  the  mahogany  to  a  beautiful  bron/e  shade'.  Hut  in  a  later  book 
entitled,  The  Gentle  Art  of  Faking  Furniture  (1922),  Cescinsky 
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illustrates  again  this  same  settee  together  with  another,  and 
describes  them  both  as  follows:  'there  is  a  suspicious  similarity 
between  these  two  mahogany  settees  and  of  a  kind  which  one 
would  not  find  in  original  work  made  when  furniture  was 
merely  a  commercial  product.'  This  statement  is  correct,  for  the 
one  he  described  'very  similar  in  design  to  a  chair  at  Nostell 
Priory  but  of  finer  quality'  cannot  be  anything  else  but  an 
obvious  fake. 

As  a  further  example  of  Cescinsky's  apparent  inability  to 
distinguish  a  fake,  one  must  refer  to  a  walnut  settee  (fig.  46, 
Vol.  II:  this  article  No.  2)  which  arouses  his  enthusiasm,  and 
which  he  dates  as  1720:  'The  original  modelled  finish  of  the 
carving'  [whatever  this  may  mean],  'being  accentuated  by  nearly 
two  centuries  of  careful  waxing  and  vigorous  polishing  by 
friction.'  This  settee  he  compares  to  a  card  table  which,  he  writes, 
'is  undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand,  not  only  in  design,  but  also 
the  execution  of  the  carving  in  both  examples  being  identical  . 
The  settee  in  question  was  a  fake  that  was  bought  by  Mr.  Pcrcival 
Griffiths  before  the  First  World  War,  and  which  he  quickly 
turned  out  of  his  collection  when  he  discovered  its  real  character. 
The  card  table  (see  No.  3)  on  the  other  hand,  which  Ccscinsky 
says  was  made  by  the  same  craftsman,  was  also  owned  by  Pcrcival 
Griffiths.  Moreover,  since  the  dispersal  of  his  collection  it  has 
changed  hands  several  times,  on  the  last  occasion  being  sold  for 


-£1,800 — by  no  means  an  extravagant  price  today  for  a  genuine 
example  of  a  superb  table.  It  is  of  documentary  importance,  for 
it  shows  the  early  use  of  the  serpentine  shape  which  combined 
with  cabriole  legs  decorated  with  lion  masks  suggests  a  date  in 
the  1740's.  Ccscinsky  dates  it  at  1720:  he  overlooked  the  ser- 
pentine front. 

When  once  an  erroneous  statement  concerning  furniture 
appears  in  print  which  is  read  far  and  wide  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  stamp  it  out.  Ccscinsky  was  the  cause  of  many  such 
statements,  anumbcrof  which  are  unfortunately  still  current.  One 
that  has  been  repeated  by  writer  after  writer  up  to  the  present 
time  concerns  the  duty  payable  on  imported  mahogany  timber. 
It  was  ^8  per  ton,  and  Ccscinsky  goes  on  to  say  that  because  of 
the  tax  only  the  best  quality  mahogany  was  exported  prior  to 
1747,  when  the  tax  was  lifted.  If  he  had  undertaken  some  research 
into  the  matter,  he  would  have  found  that  the  tax  on  mahogany 
did  not  apply  to  the  wood  coming  from  British  plantations, 
as  in  1724  all  such  timber  was  allowed  free  of  duty  into  England. 
Jamaica  was  a  British  possession  and  the  early  importations  of 
mahogany  came  from  this  island,  for  which  reason  mahogany 
was  called  'Jamaican  wood'.  Mahogany  from  the  Spanish 
islands  of  San  Domingo  and  Cuba  and  from  the  Province  of 
Honduras  was  liable  to  the  _£8  per  ton  duty,  but  being  allowed 
free  into  Jamaica  it  was  sent  from  thence  to  England  as  Jamaican 


2.  This  is  a  faked  walnut  Settee  with  new  legs  and  arms,  which 
Cescinsky  likens  to  a  genuine  period  card  table:  see  No.  3  above. 
The  settee  also  was  owned  by  Percival  Griffiths  and  was  returned 
by  him  to  the  seller  when  he  discovered  its  real  character 
(English  Furniture  Vol.  II.  fig.  40). 


3.  A  walnut  Card  Table  dating  about  1740  with  the  unusual 
combination  of  a  serpentine  front  with  cabriole  legs  carved  with 
lion  masks.  This  is  an  important  documentary  piece  which  was  in 
the  Percival  Griffiths  Collection  for  many  years  (English  Furniture, 
Vol.  II.  fig.  47). 


4.  A  gilt  Convex  Mirror  which  from  its  ilcsign  cannot  possibly 
be  earlier  than  1S00,  and  is  probably  a  number  of  years  later. 
Cescinsky  describes  it  as  dating  1720-30  (English  Furniture,  Vol. 
I.  fig.  246). 
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6.  Mahogany  side  Table:  an  old  frame  carved  up.  This  spurious  table,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Percival  Griffiths  as  a 
genuine  example,  is  described  by  Cescinsky  'in  an  age  of  fine  tables,  this  is  an  exceedingly  noteworthy  specimen'  (English 
Furniture,  Vol.  II.  fig.  303). 


wood,  thereby  evading  the  tax.  This  information  is  to  be  found 
in  a  contemporary  book,  the  History  of  Jamaica  published  in 
1774- 

Cescinsky,  not  satisfied  with  giving  this  completely  wrong 
ac  e  (Hint  of  the  tax  on  mahogany,  went  further  and  explained 
how  the  tax  caused  the  making  of  a  variety  of  furniture  in 
England  which  was  exported  to  Ireland  and  was  called  'Irish 
Chippendale'.  This  fantastic  theory  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
certain  type  of  Irish  furniture  displays  a  lavish  use  of  mahogany 
in  its  construction.  His  contention  is  that  it  could  not  have  been 
made  in  Ireland  because  it  was  too  costly,  but  must  have  been 
made  in  England  specially  for  the  Irish  market,  for  when  it  was 
imported  the  mahogany  received  the  'draw-back'  of  ^2  2s.  od. 
per  ton  on  re-exportation.  Therefore,  he  says  that  'furniture 
made  for  Ireland  was  entirely  exempted  from  any  tax'. 

This  so-called  Irish  Chippendale  furniture,  which  was  made 
throughout  Ireland  by  various  carvers  and  joiners,  was  of  a 
peculiar  design  ornamented  with  lion  and  animal  masks,  eagles' 
heads  and  shells.  The  table  and  chair  legs  were  cabriole  ter- 
minating usually  in  a  square  paw,  though  sometimes  in  an 
attenuated  webbed  claw  and  ball.  The  tops  of  the  tables  were 
nearly  always  of  mahogany,  the  reason  for  this  being,  one 
suspects,  that  the  Irish  marbles  were  not  attractive  enough  and 
the  foreign  marbles  were  too  costly. 

This  Irish  mahogany  furniture,  most  of  which  was  made 
between  the  years  1730-75,  has  a  definite  character  (nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  Chippendale)  brought  about  by  being 


made  by  Irish  craftsmen  in  the  traditional  Irish  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  No  such  furniture  could  have  been  produced 
in  England,  since  it  belonged  to  an  entirely  different  idiom. 

Another  erroneous  statement  which  has  misled  clock  collectors 
for  many  years,  and  which  we  owe  mainly  to  Cescinsky,  is  that 
Edward  Banger,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  Thomas  Tompion 
and  who  married  his  niece,  was  in  partnership  with  Tompion's 
nephew  and  that  all  clocks  signed  'Tho.  Tompion'  and  'Ed. 
Banger'  were  the  work  of  Tompion's  nephew  in  collaboration 
with  Banger.  It  is  now  proved*  beyond  doubt  that  Thomas 
Tompion,  the  nephew,  was  never  in  partnership  with  Banger, 
and  that  clocks  signed  Tompion  and  Banger  were  the  work  of 
the  great  Tompion  and  Banger  his  apprentice.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Thomas  Tompion,  the  nephew,  ever  worked  for  his  uncle 
and  all  that  appears  to  be  known  of  him  is  that  he  and  his  wife, 
Ann,  were  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  eleven  guineas 
from  Eliza  Cole.  It  is  only  within  recent  years,  since  so  much 
interest  has  been  taken  in  Thomas  Tompion,  that  this  story  of 
Banger  being  in  partnership  with  his  nephew  has  at  last  been 
discounted. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  unreliable  are  both  the 
text  and  the  pieces  illustrated  in  English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 


*  (.'/'.  Thomas  Tompion  -  His  Life  and  Work.  U.  W.  Symonds,  (1951). 


5.  (Below  and  left).  A  mahogany  tripod  Table  with  shaped 
gallery  top.  The  tripod  of  tins  table  is  carved  up  and  the  top  is 
an  old  piece  of  patinated  mahogany  with  a  modern  fret  gallery 
added.  It  is  described  by  Cescinsky  as  a  genuine  example  dating 
about  1765  (English  Furniture,  Vol.  II.  fig.  207). 


7.  (Below).  A  mahogany  Settee,  with  new  faked  legs  and  arms.  The  arm 
supports  arc  formed  by  genuine  cabriole  chair  legs,  a  fact  which  was  not 
noted  by  Cescinsky,  who  describes  the  arms  as  being  'boldly  and  finely 
carved'.  Originally  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Percival  Griffiths  who  disposed 
of  it  as  soon  as  he  discovered  its  spurious  nature  (Euglisli  Furniture,  Vol.  II. 
fig.  60). 
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(Right)  Michael  Wright  (1617- 
1700).  The  Family  of  Sir 
Robert  Vyner.  Oil  on  canvas, 
57  77  in.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  Wright's 
later  works  and  was  painted  in 
1673.  Sir  Robert  Vyner  was  gold- 
smith and  banker  to  Charles  II. 
Sir  Robert  is  shown  with  his  wife 
(the  daughter  ot  Sir  Thomas 
Hyde  ot  Albury),  her  daughter, 
Bridget  Hyde,  and  their  son,  who 
died  in  1688.  The  house  in  the 
background  is  possibly  Swake- 
lcy's,  Middlesex  (Lent  by  Henry 
Vyner,  Esq.). 


Pictures  from  Yorkshire  Houses 


ON  [8th  November,  1957,  Ernest  Illingworth  Musgrave, 
O.B.E.,  Director  of  the  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery,  died 
following  a  tragic  car  accident.  The  Leeds  Art  Gallery  Com- 
mittee arc  therefore  commemorating  his  name  in  an  exhibition 
(now  on  view  at  Temple  Newsam  House,  Leeds,  until  31st 
August),  devoted  to  pictures  from  Yorkshire  houses.  In 
December,  1946,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Earl  of  Hare  wood, 
Bellini's  Madonna  and  Cliild  with  Donor  was  exhibited  as  the  first 
picture  in  a  'Picture  of  the  Month'  scheme  which  Ernest  Mus- 
grave inaugurated.  Over  the  intervening  years  important  pictures 
from  most  Yorkshire  houses  were  shown  for  a  month,  and  an 
explanatory  illustrated  booklet  prepared  about  each  of  them. 

This  present  exhibition  gathers  thirty-eight  of  these  pictures 
together  again,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue  has  been  prepared. 
Pride  of  place  is  given  to  Lord  Halifax's  Young  Man  with  a  Glove 
by  Titian  (or  Giorgione),  and  The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  by 
the  Master  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Altar,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  great  1957  Manchester  exhibition.  The  little-known 
Nativity  from  Pepper  Arden  Hall  is  attributed  to  Ulrich  Apt 
(working  14X6-1532)  by  Mr.  Peter  Murray  and  this  hangs  near 
the  well-known  Cappelle  Shipping  Becalmed  (The  Marquess  of 
Zetland). 

An  important  double  portrait  by  Francis  Cotes  of  Lady 
Stanhope  and  Lady  Effingham  (1765)  is  loaned  by  the  Earl  of 
Mexborough.  It  has  connections  with  the  private  theatricals 
organised  by  the  Dclaval  family  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
there  is  a  little-known  Lawrence  of  the  Countess  Dc  Grey  from 
Ncwby  Hall,  Ripon. 

Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  was  born  at  Temple  Newsam  House  in 
1  545-  ^ 's  therefore  appropriate  that  his  portrait  by  Hans  Eworth 
(one  of  two  at  Bolton  Hall)  should  be  loaned  by  Lord  Bolton. 
The  great  Harewood  collections  are  now  regularly  shown  to 


visitors,  and,  continuing  his  active  association  with  Leeds,  Lord 
Harewood  has  sent  de  Ribera's  St.  fohn  the  Baptist  and  Koninck's 
Distant  I 7c//'  of  Haarlem. 

The  Fattorini  collection  of  Dutch  masters  has  been  shown  in 
Liverpool  (1944)  and  this  Bradford  family  have  contributed  to 
many  Royal  Academy  exhibitions.  A  choice  work  by  Hobbcma 
Wooded  Landscape,  which  was  shown  at  the  Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam,  in  1936,  is  on  view  again,  near  to  two  portraits  by 
Nicolaes  Macs  from  Brough  Hall,  of  which  one  is  signed  and 
dated  in  1669.  That  brilliant  exponent  of  the  more  dramatic 
effects  of  moonlight  and  daw  n,  Aert  van  dcr  Ncer  (1603/4-1677), 
is  represented  in  Moonlight  Scene. 

Temple  Newsam  House  (winch  will  be  described  in  the  1959 
Connoisseur  Yearbook)  was  extensively  redecorated  in  1745,  and 
the  'Age  of  Elegance'  which  it  so  effectively  portrays  is  seen  in 
the  Reynolds  portrait  of  Lady  Hertford  (No.  3  1)  and  in  Pompeo 
Batoni's  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  of  Lothcrton,  painted 
in  Rome  in  1779.  Major  George  Howard  has  had  one  ot  the 
splendid  Canaletto's  from  Castle  Howard  especially  cleaned  for 
this  exhibition  (No.  5),  and  Sir  Martyn  Beckett's  sketch  for  the 
National  Gallery  Gainsborough  The  Market  Cart  vies  for  atten- 
tion with  The  Infant  Hercules  (Reynolds)  from  Wcntworth 
Woodhouse. 

There  is  a  little-known  work  by  Hermann  Tom  Ring,  Soldi's 
portrait  of  William  Hogarth,  and  the  interesting  painting  by 
Michael  Wright  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner  and  his  family  (1673)  from 
Studley  Royal.  Art  lovers  who  journey  to  Yorkshire  for  this 
exhibition  will  have  a  pleasing  time,  in  seeing  both  well-known 
and  little-known  pictures,  in  remembering  the  vital  personality 
of  Ernest  Musgrave.  and  in  pacing  the  corridors  of  Temple 
Newsam  House,  one  of  England's  premier  museums  of  the 
decorative  arts. 


(Left)  Leonardo  Coccorante  (active  1700- 1750). 
Ruins  with  Figures.  Oil  on  canvas,  80  x  71  in. 
Purchased  in  1947  for  Temple  Ncwsam  House 
from  Hickleton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Attributed  to 
Coccorante  by  Mr.  John  Fleming,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Connoisseur,  this  picture  was 
previously  attributed  to  Pannini,  but  is  inscribed 
LC  in  monogram. 


(Above)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792).  'The  Infant 
Hercules'.  Oil  on  canvas,  50  x  40  in.  In  1786  Catherine 
the  Great  of  Russia  commissioned  Reynolds  to  paint  a 
picture,  the  subject  to  be  of  his  o>vn  choosing.  He  finally 
decided  upon  a  large  picture  to  symbolise  the  growing 
strength  of  the  young  Russian  Empire,  as  typified  in  the 
infant  Hercules.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  and  this  is  one  of  three  versions  of  it.  (The  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  the  Wcntworth  Woodhouse  Estates 
Company.) 


(Left)  Hans  Eworth  (c.i520-after  1573).  Henry 
Stuart,  Lord  Darnley.  Oil  on  panel,  2.x  21  in. 
This  portrait  was  given  to  Charles  I  by  the  1  )uke 
of  Lennox  in  [639.  It  may  have  come  to  Bolton 
with  the  third  wife  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Bolton, 
who  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  was  born  at 
Temple  Newsam  I  louse  in  1545.  He  married 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  1 565  and  was  assassinated 
in  February,  1567.  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Bolton.) 
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(Above,  left)  Francis  Cotes  (1725-1770).  Lady  Stanhope  and  Lady  Effingham.  Oil  on  canvas  94I  x  60  in.  Painted  in  1765,  this  picture  displays 
Cotes's  rare  use  of  imagination.  Catherine  Proctor  of  Leeds  married  Lord  Effingham  111  1765.  Lady  Stanhope,  who  had  separated  from  her  husband 
in  1763,  was  probably  living  with  her  sister,  Lady  Mexborough.  Professor  E.  K.  Waterhouse  considers  that  this  picture  has  some  connection  with  the 
private  theatricals  put  on  by  Lady  Stanhope's  and  Lady  Mexborough's  brother,  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval.  (The  Earl  of  Mexborough.) 

(Above,  right)  Master  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew  Altar  (c.i455-after  1500).  'The  Descent  from  the  Cross'.  Oil  on  panel,  29^  X  i8|  in.  First  certainly 
identified  at  Temple  Ncwsam  House,  Leeds,  in  1750.  Exhibited  in  1868  as  by  Diircr  and  at  the  National  Gallery  (1926-193 1)  as  by  its  present  title,  this 
picture  was  probably  painted  by  the  Master  who  takes  his  name  from  the  altarpiece  of  St.  Bartholomew  from  the  Church  of  St.  Columba  at  Cologne, 
now  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich.  Exhibited  at  York,  195 1  (31)  and  Manchester,  1957  (32).  (The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halifax.) 

(Below,  left)  (Titian  1485  8P-I576)  or  Giorgione  (1477-1510).  'A  Young  Man  with  a  Glove'.  Oil  on  canvas,  39  >  33  in.  This  famous  picture  was 
first  claimed  as  a  Giorgione  by  Sir  Herbert  Cook  in  1900.  After  various  changes  of  fashion  it  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  by  Titian  at  the  time 
when  he  was  most  strongly  under  Giorgionc's  influence.  It  has  been  widely  exhibited  and  the  extensive  literature  is  cited  in  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue 
'Holbein  and  other  Masters',  1950-1951  (213)  and  111  the  York,  1951  (24)  and  Manchester,  1957  (62)  catalogues.  Lorenzo  Lotto  and  Palma  Vccchio  have 
also  been  suggested  as  possible  artists  for  it.  (The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halifax.) 

(Below,  right)  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  (c.1564-1637  8).  'The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents'.  Oil  on  panel,  28|  x  41  i  in.  Other  versions  of  this 
picture  are  at  Brussels,  Dresden  and  Turin.  Exhibited  at  Leeds,  June,  1947  and  York,  1951  (9).  The  picture  entered  the  Castle  Howard  Collections  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  (Major  George  Howard.) 


i.  The  diptych  of  Clcmcntinus  from  the  Archaeological 
Museum,  Liverpool.  These  diptychs  were  issued  by  the 
Consuls  on  their  appointment  to  office,  and  as  the  dates  of 
these  events  are  known,  the  ivories  can  he  exactly  dated: 
that  of  Clemcntinus  to  the  year  513.  The  Consul  is  enthroned 
at  centre,  above  are  busts  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Below 
boys  pour  coins  from  sacks,  a  sign  of  the  ( Consul's  liberality. 


Byzantine  Art 

at  Edinburgh  and  m  London 


BY  DAVID  TALBOT  RICE 
(Watson-Gordon  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Edinburgh  University) 

TH  E  term  Byzantine  probably  means  very  little  to  many  of 
those  who  will  hear  of,  or  see,  tins  exhibition  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  or  later  in  London.  Even  by  specialists  it  is 
often  forgotten  how  great  a  debt  the  western  world  owes  in 
art  and  culture  to  the  Byzantine  sphere. 

The  city  of  Byzantium  w  as  founded  well  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  was,  however,  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  A.D. 
that  it  began  to  become  important,  owing  to  the  new  role  that 
the  Eastern  world  was  beginning  to  play  in  Roman  affairs.  For  a 
time  other  cities  in  the  region,  more  particularly  Nicomcdia, 
vied  with  it  lor  imperial  patronage.  But  111  330  it  w  as  selected  by 
Constantine  as  the  site  ol  the  new  capital  of  the  Roman  empire: 
and  though  for  a  time  Rome  remained  important  and  there  w  ere 
joint  emperors  in  East  and  West,  Byzantium  became  at  once  the 
primary  centre  of  power.  It  remained  the  first  city  of  the 
Christian  world  from  then  almost  until  its  capture  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1204,  who  impiously  turned  their  activities  towards 
looting  the  homes  of  their  fellow  Christians  rather  than  to  the 
more  arduous  one  of  freeing  the  Holy  Cities  of  Bethlehem  and 
[erusalem  from  the  Infidel. 

All  through  this  long  period  the  Byzantine  Emperors  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  exclusive  rulers  of  Christendom,  beside 
whom  the  monarchs  of  the  West,  Charlemagne,  the  Ottos,  the 
princes  of  Italv,  France  or  Central  Europe,  were  the  merest 
upstarts.  All  through  tins  long  period  an  art  existed  which  saw  a 
series  of  peaks  of  excellence,  exemplified  most  fully  perhaps  in 
the  great  mosaic  and  frescoed  decorations  of  the  church  interiors, 
but  reflected  with  equal  brilliance  in  manifestations  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Indeed,  the  development  of  superb  work  in  ivory,  metal 
or  textile,  was  carried  to  a  higher  peak  in  the  Byzantine  world 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  the  small  things  produced 
there  have  the  same  truly  artistic  significance  as  they  have  in 
Persia  or  China,  w  here  a  pot  or  a  textile  is  as  highly  valued  as  is 
a  piece  of  stone  sculpture  or  a  great  painting  on  canvas  in  the 
West. 

In  its  earlier  days  the  extent  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  of 
course  tremendous,  and  in  many  of  the  other  great  cities — Rome, 
Milan  or  Ravenna  in  Italy,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Antioch  in 
Syria,  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor — distinctive  artistic  styles  existed, 
as  different  from  one  another  as  were  the  styles  of  Paris,  Moscow 
or  New  York  in  art  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  at  a  very  early  date- 
after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  in  330,  a  characteristic 
style  developed  there,  and  it  is  this  style  that  forms  the  mam 
subject  of  this  exhibition.  It  is  an  accomplished,  elegant,  finished 
stvlc,  as  is  shown  by  some  of  the  early  ivories  or  pieces  of  metal- 
work.  The  ivory  ( Consular  diptychs,  which  were  carved  in  honour 
of  particular  consuls  when  they  assumed  office,  arc  particularly 
important,  since  they  bear  the  consuls'  names  and  can  thus  be 
definitely  dated  (No.  1).  But  some  of  the  silver  of  the  fifth  or 
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2  (above).  Silver  dish  in  the  name  of  Bishop  Paternus,  now  in  the 
Hermitage.  Paternus  ruled  over  a  see  in  the  Black  Sea  region  about  518, 
no  that  this  dish  can  be  exactly  dated.  He  apparently  ordered  it  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  subsequently  made  a  few  small  additions  to  the  ornament. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pieces  of  early  silver  to  have  survived. 
It  is  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter. 

3  (below).  Silver  dish,  showing  the  dispute  of  Ajax  and  Odysseus  over  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  now  in  the  Hermitage.  The  theme  is  completely 
classical,  as  is  the  style.  But  a  comparison  with  other  dishes  dated  by 
control  stamps  or  hall-marks  shows  that  it  is  actually  a  work  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  secular  art  and  shows  how  long  the 
classical  style  survived. 


sixth  century  is  superb,  and  much  of  it,  in  the  balanced  reticence 
(if  its  designs,  is  equally  typical  of  all  that  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople stood  for  in  art  at  this  time  (No.  2).  And  much  of  the 
silver,  too,  can  often  be  definitely  dated  thanks  to  the  presence  of 
stamps  or  hall  marks.  Some  of  it  is  curiously  conservative  and 
were  it  not  for  the  stamps  denoting  a  date  in  the  sixth  or  even 
the  seventh  century,  one  would  often  be  prone  to  assign  examples 
to  classical  times  (No.  3).  Many  of  the  seventh-  and  eighth- 
century  textiles  are  also  outstanding  (No.  4). 

The  fully  developed  Byzantine  style  appears  at  its  height 
however  with  the  ninth  century,  when  figural  art  was  re- 
introduced after  a  period  of  eclipse  under  the  Iconoclast  Emperors 
(726-843),  under  whose  puritan  rule  religious  art  was  proscribed. 
It  is  the  age,  from  843  onwards  until  the  Latin  Conquest,  that 
has  earned  for  Byzantine  art  the  epithet  of  'sumptuous',  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  production  of  works  in  ivory,  metal, 
enamel,  and  textile  reached  its  height. 

Few  of  the  works  of  this  age  are  actually  dated,  and  styles  were 
conservative.  Their  attribution  to  periods  is  therefore  not  always 
easy.  A  few  pieces  serve  as  guides,  such  as  the  ivories  showing  the 
Coronation  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  at  Moscow  made 
about  920  (No.  5),  or  a  very  similar  one  with  Romanos  and 
Eudoxia  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationalc.  But  most  have  to  be 
dated  on  the  basis  of  their  stylistic  characteristics.  Outstanding 
are  the  superb  Harbavillc  Triptych  in  the  Louvre  of  the  late 
tenth  century  (No.  6)  or  the  lovely  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  of  the  eleventh 
century  or  a  similar  ivory  in  Hamburg  (No.  7).  Another  fine 
ivory  is  one  of  Christ,  reused  as  a  book-cover  and  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (No.  8). 

The  most  important  pieces  of  metal  are  in  the  main  rather 
later  than  the  ivories — most  that  survive  belong  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  rather  than  to  the  tenth  or  ninth  centuries.  Some- 
times the  works  in  metal  are  closely  similar  to  the  ivories.  A 
copper-gilt  repousse  plaque  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  may  be  noted.  Sometimes  they  arc 
more  distinct,  like  the  reliquary  from  Alba  Fuccnse  in  the 
Palazzo  Venezia  at  Rome  or  the  staurothequc  at  Nonantola 
(No.  9).  Such  works  were  often  very  spectacular,  but  the  glory 
nt  tins  'sumptuous'  ,ut  perhaps  appears  at  its  fullest  m  the  most 
'precious'  arts,  like  enamel  or  miniature  mosaic.  The  Beresford 
Hope  cross  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  enamels  (No.  10):  it  has  sometimes  been  assigned 
to  prc-Iconoclast  times.  There  are,  however,  few  that  are  so 
early,  and  most  of  those  that  survive  arc  to  be  assigned  to  the 
eleventh  or  even  the  twelfth  century. 

The  miniature  mosaics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  late  in  date, 
and  the  earliest  of  them  is  hardly  to  be  assigned  to  before  about 
1 100.  Even  these,  being  set  in  plaster,  are  really  wall  mosaics  on 
a  reduced  scale.  In  true  miniature  mosaic,  the  tesserae,  them- 
selves no  larger  than  pins'  heads,  are  set  in  wax  on  a  wooden 
ground.  One,  showing  our  Lord,  from  Florence,  may  serve  as 
an  example.  It  is  probably  to  be  dated  to  the  mid-twelfth 
century  (No.  1 1)  and  may  be  compared  with  the  famous  large- 
scale  mosaic  at  Daphni  in  Greece,  dating  from  about  1 100. 

It  is  to  Byzantine  looms  and  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  world's  most  superb 
textiles  are  to  be  assigned.  Indeed,  it  was  only  under  the  Islamic 
rulers  of  Persia,  Syria  and  Egypt  that  work  of  similar  quality  was 
produced.  Nothing  done  in  the  West,  even  in  Italy,  was  ever 
quite  so  fine.  The  majority  of  these  stuffs  that  have  come  down 
to  us  were  preserved  in  the  tombs  of  saints  or  ecclesiastics  revered 
in  the  West  and  buried  in  the  most  precious  grave  clothes  that 


5.  An  ivory  from  the  Moscow  Museum  showing  the 
crowning  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogcnitns 
by  Christ.  The  Emperor  came  to  the  throne  as  sole 
Emperor  in  920  and  the  ivory  is  probably  to  be  assigned 
to  around  that  year.  There  is  a  closely  similar  ivory  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  showing  the  coronation  of 
Romanos  and  Eudoxia. 


6.  The  Harbaville  triptych  in  the  Louvre  is  perhaps  the 
Finest  of  the  mid-Byzantinc  ivories.  It  is  not  dated  exactly, 
but  the  style  is  close  to  that  of  the  Romanos  ivory  in  Paris 
and  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Constantine 
Porphyrogcnitns  crowning  in  Moscow.  The  work  is, 
however,  more  delicate.  Inside,  Christ  is  shown  between 
the  Virgin  and  the  Baptist  above,  with  rows  of  saints 
below.  But  the  formal  cross  on  the  back,  rising  from  a 
series  of  exquisite  plants,  is  perhaps  even  finer  than  the 
inside.  The  leaves,  when  shut,  show  saints  full  length,  in 
two  rows  separated  by  circular  medallions. 


7.  Ivory  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  from  Hamburg.  At 
first  sight  this  looks  like  a  statuette,  but  it  was  actually 
originally  a  relief,  and  the  background  has  been  sub- 
sequently cut  away.  Free  standing  sculpture  was  rare  111 
mid-Byzantine  times.  The  only  important  example  that 
is  known  is  a  statuette  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  is  actually  closely  similar  to  the  Hamburg  example. 
Both  are  to  be  dated  to  the  eleventh  century. 
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4  (above).  Silk  textile,  now  in  Brussels.  In  the  roundels  are  charioteers,  driving 
four-horse  chariots,  or  quadrigas.  In  the  spaces  between  the  roundels  is  a 
second  figure  holding  sceptres,  in  a  two-horse  chariot.  It  is  perhaps  a  variant 
oil  the  theme  of  Alexander's  ascent  into  the  sky,  which  he  achieved  by 
harnessing  starving  gryphons  to  his  throne  and  holding  meat  above  them; 
the  gryphons  flew  up  to  cat  the  meat  and  so  raised  the  throne  into  the  sky. 
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could  be  procured.  The  most  outstanding  of  them  is  the  great 
elephant  textile  now  at  Aachen,  which  was  introduced  into 
Charlemagne's  tomb  about  iooo.  This  could  not  be  procured 
for  the  current  exhibition.  Yet  there  are  other  fine  examples; 
one  from  the  Tomb  of  St.  Giuliano  in  the  Museo  Nazionalc 
at  Ravenna  (No.  12)  may  be  noted. 

The  production  of  these  sumptuous  objects  ended  with  the 
Latin  Conquest  in  1204.  The  last  phase,  which  began  with  the 
return  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  about  1260,  was  however 
111  its  own  way  little  less  important,  though  the  very  sumptuous 
materials  gave  place  to  more  modest  ones.  Steatites,  for  example, 
replaced  ivories — one  of  St.  Theodore  in  the  Vatican  may  be 
noted  (No.  1 3) — and  paintings,  on  a  large  scale  on  walls,  on  a  small 
one  on  panels,  replaced  the  great  mosaics  or  the  treasures.  A  few 
of  the  panels  that  survive  date  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  Thirteenth-century  examples  are  rare 
too,  but  there  are  rather  more  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  some 
important  examples  have  been  lent  to  the  exhibition  from  col- 
lections in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia.  One,  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  showing  the  Annunciation  (No.  14)  and 
another  of  the  Apostle  Matthew  can  be  seen  (No.  15).  These 
paintings  are  of  outstanding  interest,  as  they  belong  to  a  phase 
before  the  innovations  took  place  that  were  to  produce  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy.  Moreover,  they  illustrate  the  culmination 
of  the  Byzantine  style  and  all  that  it  stood  for  in  a  medium  which 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  art  that  is  most  familiar  to  us — that 
of  easel  painting — than  the  ivories,  works  111  metal,  or  other 
precious  materials  which  were  typical  of  the  so-called  'Golden 
Age'.  Yet,  whether  familiar  or  not,  the  debt  that  the  West  owes 
to  Byzantium  is  to  be  seen  in  both  spheres,  for  had  it  not  been 
for  the  role  of  Byzantium  as  successor  to  Rome,  as  the  first  home 
of  Christendom,  as  a  bulwark  against  Islam,  and  as  the  principal 
c  onserver  of  culture  all  through  the  'Dark  Ages',  the  very  nature 
of  Europe  as  we  know  it  today  might  well  have  been  very 
different. 


8.  Ivory  carvings  of  our  Lord  were  very  usual  in  mid-Byzantine  times, 
generally  taking  the  form  of  plaques,  the  figure  in  low  relief  against  a  plain 
background.  In  this  example,  loaned  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  back- 
ground has  been  at  some  time  or  another  cut  away,  but  the  figure  has  been 
remounted  on  a  silver  ground  to  perform  the  function  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed,  that  of  the  front  of  a  book.  It  is  a  work  of  the  'Court' 
school  of  the  eleventh  century. 

9.  Relics  played  as  vital  a  role  in  the  Byzantine  world  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Most  important,  naturally,  were  those  which  contain?d 
fragments  of  the  wood  of  the  True  Cross.  A  number  of  such  reliquaries 
survive,  and  they  all  take  much  the  same  form,  making  a  frame  or  case  for 
a  double  armed  cross.  Invariably  figures  of  Constantine  and  Helena  appear 
on  them,  the  former  because  he  was  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  as  the  official  faitli  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  latter  because 
she  rediscovered  the  cross  itself.  This  example  is  preserved  at  Nonantola 
in  Italy  and  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 

10.  Of  all  the  precious  arts  produced  in  the  Byzantine  world,  that  of 
cloisonne  enamel  was  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate.  The 
Berestord  Hope  Cross  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  certainly  the 
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earliest  example  we  know.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to  the  seventh,  certainly 
to  not  later  than  the  ninth  century.  With  the  prosperous  times  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  the  art  became  extremely  popular,  and  there  are  examples  in 
many  church  Treasuries. 

II.  Of  all  the  Byzantine  'sumptuous'  arts,  the  most  exquisite  was  probably  that  of 
miniature  mosaic.  At  first  these  were  similar  to  wall  mosaics,  but  on  a  smaller  and 
more  delicate  style.  Later  tesserae,  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  were  used,  set  in 
wax  on  .1  w  ooden  ground.  I  his  example,  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  al  Florence, 
is  closely  similar  to  one  in  Berlin.  In  both  Christ  is  interpreted  in  a  somewhat  hier- 
atic manner.  The  more  personal  tender  understanding  of  His  nature,  which  began 
toahVct  art  from  about  1 130,  is  not  yet  apparent  here.  It  must  date  from  about  1 150. 


12  (above).  The  royal  looms  at  Constantinople  were  noted  in  their  day  as 
inferior  to  none,  and  though  the  majority  of  the  silks  woven  on  them  were 
reserved  for  the  Emperor  and  his  entourage,  .1  few  found  their  way  to  the  West, 
where  they  were  used  for  the  burial  of  saints,  emperors  or  prelates.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  that  from  Charlemagne's  tomb  at  Aachen  in  Germany. 
In  style  it  is  closely  related  to  this  textile,  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Giuliano 
now  at  Ravenna. 

13.  In  later  times,  either  because  traffic  with  the  East  was  interrupted,  or  because 
ivory  was  too  expensive,  a  great  deal  of  low  relief  carving  was  done  in  steatite. 
Its  rather  soapy  texture  is  in  itself  attractive  ami  is  admirably  suited  to  the  rather 
formal  reliefs  that  were  favoured  especially  in  the  twelfth  century.  Military 
saints,  like  St.  Theodore  Stratelates.  w  ho  appears  011  this  panel  from  the  Vatican, 
were  particularly  popular. 

14.  The  earliest  icons  we  know  date  from  the  fifth  century.  I  low  ever,  very  few 
panels  of  such  early  date  survive,  and  only  with  the  fourteenth  century  do 
examples  become  at  all  common.  As  in  this  panel  showing  the  Annunciation— 
011  loan  to  the  exhibition  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  Moscow — they  often 
have  ornate,  but  at  the  same  time,  stylised  backgrounds.  This  panel  is  to 
be  dated  to  the  early  fourteenth  century. 


15.  Icon,  St.  Matthew.  As 
opposed  to  the  icons  show  - 
ing scenes,  those  on  which 
individual  figures  are 
shown  are  usually  rather 
plain.  The  saint  is  here 
treated  in  a  rather  rhyth- 
mical way,  yet  the  render- 
ing has  great  movement. 
The  way  in  which  the  high- 
lights are  put  on  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  style- 
typical  of  Sienese  art  a 
tew  decides  later.  Tins 
icon  comes  from  the 
church  of  St.  ('lenient  it 
C  Vhrida  in  Macedonia. 
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6.  The  version  by  John  Downman.  A 
tinted  drawing  made  in  1802  at  Merton, 
Surrey.  This  is  inscribed:  'Admiral  Lord 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  Who  Conquer'd 
Foes,  with  wondrous  Spoil.'  In  his  youn- 
ger days  Downman  had  been  known  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton  at  Naples. 
(Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  and  Sons,  Ltd.) 

7.  By  Matthew  Keymer.  In  this  version, 
probably  begun  in  1801  and  completed 
later,  Nelson  wears  all  his  orders  of 
chivalry,  and  gold  medals  for  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Nile.  The  badges  of  rank  are 
those  for  a  full  admiral,  a  rank  Nelson 
never  lived  to  reach.  (Captain  D.  H.  C. 
Cooper  R.N.) 

8.  The  Catherine  Andras  version.  A  wax 
portrait  dated  1806  and  probably  based 
on  earlier  sketches  from  life.  Miss  Andras 
showed  a  Wax  of  Nelson  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1801  and  made  his  effigy  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum). 


Unfamiliar  Portraits  of  Nelson 

1.  Conjectural  Portrait  by  L.  F.  Abbott.  Painted  during  the  years  1788-1793,  when  Nelson  was  on  half  pay 
and  living  mainly  in  Norfolk.  (Mrs.  Louis  Fleischmann). 

2.  Bronze-gilt  bust  by  Lawrence  Gahagan.  Probably  the  version  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1798,  and 
the  first  of  several  by  this  artist,  who  is  known  to  have  had  sittings  from  life  at  more  than  one  period  in 
Nelson's  later  life.  (Lord  Cottesloe). 

3.  Miniature.  Artist  unknown.  From  the  collection  at  Aynhoe  Park,  Northamptonshire.  (Hon.  Mrs. 
Eustace  Hoare). 

4.  By  an  Italian  unknown  artist.  Painted,  possible  by  the  same  artist  who  drew  Nelson,  unhatted,  in  a 
version  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Mackintosh  of  Halifax.  Nelson  had  recently  been  created  Duke  of 
Bronte,  Sicily,  by  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples.  (National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland). 

5.  By  Sir  William  Beechey.  In  this  version  Nelson  wears  the  King's  medal  for  services  at  the  Battle  of 
St.  Vincent,  1797.  It  may  be  a  preliminary  study  for  the  full-length  now  belonging  to  the  City  of  Norwich. 
(Captain  D.  H.  C.  Cooper  R.N.) 


OLIVER  WARNER 

ALL  who  have  ever  studied  the  subject,  know  that  Lord 
i»  Nelson's  iconography  is  so  complex  that  it  may  never  be 
reduced  to  final  order.  The  least  reticent  of  great  men,  he  liked 
artists,  and  encouraged  them  to  paint  him.  Nor  were  they 
reluctant!  Over  thirty  original  studies  are  known  to  have  been 
made  from  life,  and  posthumous  versions  abound.  As  Nelson 
died  famous,  material  is  abundant. 

From  time  to  time  unfamiliar  portraits  appear,  some  of  them 
with  a  long  history.  As  it  is  hkely  that  this  year  particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  matter — since  on  29th  September, 
there  falls  the  bicentenary  of  Nelson's  birth  at  Burnham  Thorpe, 
Norfolk — I  venture  presentation  of  eight  versions.  Five  of  them 
I  believe  to  be  unpublished,  and  none  is  well  known. 

The  first  is  by  Lemuel  Francis  Abbott  (No.  1)  and  it  is,  con- 
jecturally,  Nelson  as  he  was  during  his  years  on  half  pay  as  a  post 
captain  (1 788-1 793).  If  so,  it  is  the  sole  portrait  dating  from  that 
obscure  time,  which  Nelson  spent  mainly  in  Norfolk.  Though 
signed,  the  picture  is  described  merely  as  'a  Gentleman'.  Yet 
the  physiological  evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  strong,  and  it  would 
account  in  part  at  least  for  the  memorable  success  of  Abbott's 
famous  version  in  1797.  The  painter  had  'been  there  before'. 

The  second  is  a  small  bronze  bust  by  Lawrence  Gahagan,  and 
it  is  of  exceptional  interest  not  only  for  its  fine  workmanship, 
but  because  it  is  known  to  have  been  made  from  sittings  given 
when  Nelson  was  lodging  in  Bond  Street.  London,  convalescing 
from  wounds,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1797  (No.  2).  For 
the  rest  of  the  admiral's  life,  Gahagan  continued  to  produce 
sculptures  of  the  man  he  so  obviously  admired.  The  very  best 
representation  I  know  of  is  the  terra-cotta  head,  now  in  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  and  almost  certainly 
Gahagan's  work. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  miniature,  the  date,  artist  and  provenance 
of  which  arc  unknown  (No.  3).  Tliis  has  resemblances  both  to  the 
well-known  Abbott  portrait  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London,  and  to  a  miniature  by  Daniel  Orme  now 
apparently  lost,  but  which  is  known  through  engravings. 


The  fourth  portrait,  by  an  Italian,  shows  Nelson  in  1800,  after 
the  triumph  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  months  of  adulation 
at  Naples  (No.  4).  He  is  wearing  the  Chelengck,  or  Plume  of 
Triumph,  given  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  three 
Orders:  those  of  the  Bath,  the  Turkish  Crescent,  and  the 
Neapolitan  Order  of  Ferdinand,  as  well  as  the  King's  gold  medal 
for  services  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent.  The  profile  is  like  two 
better-known  representations,  one  by  the  Dutchman,  de  Koster, 
which  Nelson  himself  liked  more  than  any  other,  and  the  very 
last  version  from  life,  by  Whichelo,  sketched  at  Morton,  Nelson's 
home  in  Surrey,  just  before  he  embarked  for  Trafalgar. 

Next  comes  an  oil  sketch  by  Sir  William  Beechey  (No.  5), 
who  painted  the  well-known  full  length,  which  hangs  at  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  and  winch  belongs  to  the  City  of 
Norwich.  It  is  the  most  martial  of  all  representations.  The  head 
here  reproduced  differs  in  various  details  from  the  head  by 
Beechey  at  Greenwich,  and  it  is  one  of  several  by  this  artist,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Nelson.  Then  there  is  a  romanticised 
tinted  drawing  by  John  Downman  (No.  6),  done  at  Merton  in 
1802  during  the  brief  Peace  of  Amiens.  This  is  in  great  contrast 
with  a  rather  bizarre  study  by  Keymer  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
begun  the  year  before  (No.  7).  This  Keymer  version  was 
evidently  finished  later,  for  it  includes  the  Order  of  Joachim, 
which  Nelson  only  acquired  in  1802,  and  it  also  shows  the  in- 
signia of  a  full  admiral,  which  Nelson  never  lived  to  become. 
A  wisp  of  grey  hair  near  Nelson's  bad  eye  seems  a  blemish,  but 
is  in  fact  deliberate. 

The  final  example  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  is  by 
Catherine  Andras,  who  made  the  outstandingly  successful  effigy 
now  in  the  Norman  Undercroft  at  Westminster  Abbey.  I  ler 
wax  profile  is  dated  1806  (No.  8),  but  I  suspect  it  is  a  version  of 
the  portrait  which  the  artist  completed  in  Nelson's  lifetime, 
w  inch  she  showed  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1801. 

For  every  version  of  Nelson  which  may  reasonably  be 
accepted  as  authentic,  many  more  must,  alas,  be  rejected,  either 
for  want  of  documentation,  or  tor  other  good  reasons. 
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LJAPCKHE  BPATA 

ROYAL    DOORS    FOR    THE  PRIESTHOOD 


IT  was  in  the  year  988  that  Vladimir,  Great  Prince  of  Kiev, 
adopted  the  Greek  Orthodox  form  of  Christianity  as  his  own 
and  his  principality's  official  religion.  This  momentous  step 
determined  the  lines  along  which  the  greater  Russia,  which  grew 
around  the  little  principality  like  a  huge  cocoon,  was  to  develop 
throughout  the  next  nine  hundred  years  or  so  of  its  history. 
Although  the  Pope  already  wielded  very  considerable  power  in 
the  tenth  century,  Vladimir's  preference  for  the  Greek  Orthodox 
branch  of  Christianity  is  not  really  surprising,  since  the  Christian 
world  of  that  date  still  continued  to  look  at  its  religion  largely 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Court  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
This  attitude  persisted  at  any  rate  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century, 
w  hen  the  marauding  Crusader  knights  of  the  western  world 
sacked  and  looted  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  Byzantium. 

The  splendours  of  tenth-century  Constantinople  made  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  the  Kievian  Russians.  Vladimir 
himself  was  determined  that  his  capital  should  be  scarcely  less 
renowned  for  its  churches  than  was  the  foremost  city  of 
Byzantium.  To  ensure  its  splendour  he  decided  that  the  churches 
he  was  to  found  were  to  be  built  of  stone  and  not  of  wood,  even 
though  wood  was  the  local  building  material.  Since  Ins  own 
builders,  for  all  their  skill  in  handling  wood,  were  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  stone  construction,  Vladimir  sent  to 
Byzantium  for  masons  as  well  as  for  clerics,  likewise  importing 
artists  and  mosaicists,  no  less  than  church  vestments  and  church 
furnishings.  However,  the  bulk  of  his  subjects  soon  felt  so  much 
at  ease  in  the  new  religion  and  its  idiom  that,  within  a  remarkably 
short  time  after  their  conversion,  they  were  able  to  replace  the 
builders  and  wall  and  icon  painters  who  had  crossed  the  Black 
Sea  to  teach  them  the  canons  of  the  established  church,  and  to 
build  and  decorate  their  own  religious  foundations. 

To  begin  with,  however,  the  Russians  closely  followed  the 
regulations  and  customs  brought  to  them  from  Byzantium. 
Amongst  these  traditions  was  one  which  prescribed  the  necessity 
of  separating  the  body  of  the  church,  where  the  worshippers 
assembled,  from  the  apses,  where  the  altar  stood,  and  where  the 
liturgy  was  performed  and  the  vestries  situated.  This  practice 
was  introduced  in  very  early  times,  the  separation  having  at 
first  taken  the  form  of  a  simple  stone  screen.  The  emperor 
Justinian  decreed  that  this  screen  was  to  contain  twelve  pillars, 
one  for  each  of  the  apostles,  and  that  it  was  to  be  provided  with 
three  openings.  The  central,  or  main,  opening  gave  access  to 
the  apse  containing  the  altar,  and  in  Russia  the  double  doors 
with  which  it  was  fitted  became  known  as  the  Royal  Doors. 
They  could  only  be  entered  by  members  of  the  priesthood.  The 
side  doors  opened  into  the  smaller  apses  and  laymen  could  pass 
through  them.  Justinian's  stone  screen  was  topped  by  an  archi- 
trave, which  was  sometimes  decorated  by  a  band  of  low  relief 
sculpture,  and  stone  slabs  bearing  crosses  were  often  set  at  floor 
level  between  the  pillars.  The  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian 
(862-886)  considered  that  a  head  of  Christ  should  adorn  the  centre 
of  the  architrave,  or  kosmitos  as  the  Greeks  called  it.  From  this 
innovation  it  was  but  a  question  of  tune  before  an  icon — that  is 


BY  TAMARA  TALBOT  RICE 

a  religious  picture  painted  on  a  panel — superseded  the  sculptured 
head.  Then  only  another  short  step  was  required  before  this 
painted,  bust  length  rendering  of  Christ  came  to  be  flanked  by 
one  of  the  Virgin  on  His  right  and  one  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
on  His  left,  to  form  a  composition  known  henceforth  as  the 
Deesis. 

Stone  screens  of  tins  type  were  used  in  the  earlier  stone  churches 
of  Russia,  but  they  were  gradually  superseded  by  wooden 
screens,  carved  and  painted.  The  new  partitions  tended  to  be 
higher  and  to  serve  not  only  as  a  screen,  but  also  as  a  frame  on 
which  icons  could  be  hung.  As  a  result  they  came  to  be  known 
as  iconostasis. 

The  iconostasis  was  probably  a  Russian  invention  winch  had 
originated  in  the  wooden  churches  which  continued  to  be  built 
throughout  the  land,  alongside  the  richer  and  larger  stone  ones. 
The  Deesis  icon  which,  with  the  years,  was  often  split  up  into 
three  separate  icons,  each  retaining  the  same  position  as  the 
figures  had  held  in  the  single  version  of  the  theme,  continued  to 
be  inserted  in  the  central  position,  immediately  above  the  Royal 
Doors.  They  acquired  an  intercessionary  character,  the  wor- 
shippers appealing  to  the  three  personages  of  the  Deesis  to 
intercede  for  them  with  the  Almighty.  The  Deesis  icons  were 
flanked  on  either  side  by  icons  of  the  saints  of  the  month,  and 
where  space  allowed,  by  icons  of  single  saints,  all  facing  the 
Deesis,  and  they,  111  th  eir  turn,  intervened  with  the  more  sacred 
personages  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  behalf  of  their  erring 
flocks.  This  row  of  icons  was  always  rather  larger  in  size  than 
those  of  the  upper  registers.  From  the  eleventh  century  it  became 
the  custom  to  detach  the  icon  representing  the  saint  of  the  month 
from  the  iconostasis  and  to  hang  it  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
where  it  could  be  singled  out  for  particular  worship. 

The  wooden  churches  of  mediaeval  Russia  were  generally 
poorer  and  smaller  than  the  stone  ones,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  villagers  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  arrange  for  their 
interiors  to  be  adorned  with  the  traditional  frescoes  or  wall  paint- 
ings. As  a  result,  certain  scenes  winch  had  formerly  appeared  on 
theinncr  walls  of  the  churches  were  moved  to  the  iconostasis.  Thus, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Festivals  of  the  Church,  which  it  was 
customary  to  look  for  high  up  on  the  walls,  were  placed  in  the 
second  row  of  the  iconostasis,  and,  in  the  following  century,  the 
Prophets  and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  images  had  usually 
been  placed  close  to  the  base  of  the  dome,  were  allotted  the  third 
row  of  the  iconostasis,  whilst  the  Evangelists  were  transferred 
from  the  squinches  to  the  Royal  Doors,  where  they  were  some- 
times shown  111  conjunction  with  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Eucharist. 

On  the  Royal  Doors  illustrated  on  the  facing  page  the 
Evangelists  are  accompanied  by  their  distinctive  emblems.  But 
the  Eucharist  scene  is  omitted,  the  traditional  rendering  of  the 
Annunciation  filling  the  upper  sections  of  both  doors.  The  theme 
is  executed  with  real  sensibility  and  much  skill,  and  the  spacing 
of  the  scenes  reveals  a  fine  feeling  for  decoration.  This  example 
is  to  be  dated  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  in  the 
possession  ot  Messrs.  Barling,  of  Mount  Street,  London. 


A  Suffolk  Lock 


by  John  Constable 


BY  CARLOS  PEACOCK 


TN  the  important  picture  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
-I- we  see  Constable's  genius  at  one  of  the  peaks  of  its  achievement. 
The  power  of  his  later  style  is  combined  with  a  freshness  of  colour 
which  he  afterwards  in  his  larger  works  tended  to  lose.  Nothing 
could  be  fresher  than  the  shower-drenched  greens  of  the  middle 
distance  where  the  tower  of  Dedham  church  stands  out  under  a 
bank  of  lifting  cloud.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  he  combines 
here  all  the  sparkle  of  the  Hay  Wain  with  the  rugged  power  of 
Hadieigh  Castle.  Though  the  picture  belongs  to  the  later  phase  of 
Constable's  art  (probably  painted  in  1828  or  1829),  the  vigorous 
sense  of  movement  and  the  rather  granular  texture  of  the  paint 
suggest  the  great  Lock  pictures  of  1824  and  1825,  particularly  the 
sketch  for  The  Leaping  Horse  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  painting  is  unique:  it  contains  a 
number  of  borrowings  and  echoes  from  other  works  by  Constable, 
as  though  he  intended  it  to  be  a  kind  of  summa  of  his  art.*  The 
horse  in  the  barge  on  the  left,  for  instance,  has  its  ancestry  in  the 
famous  'White  Horse'  picture  of  1819  and  it  appears  again  in  the 
I  lew  on  the  Stour,  now  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Art  Gallery, 
California.  The  bent  willow  behind  the  barge  is  a  variant  of  the 
tree  in  'The  Leaping  Horse',  and  the  man  in  shirt  sleeves  operating 
the  sluice  behind  the  gates  appears  in  other  paintings  with  lock 
titles,  notably  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Morrison  family,  and 
in  the  other  versions  of  the  same  subject  now  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery,  Burlington  House  and  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Victoria,  Melbourne.  Again,  the  whitc-shirted  figure  seen  poling 
the  boat  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  boatman  in  The  I  'alley  Farm. 

In  composition  the  picture  has  something  in  common  with  a 
painting  by  Constable  of  a  very  different  subject — 'Hadlcigh 
Castle'.  In  both  cases  Constable  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  over- 
loading his  canvas  and  he  has  contrived  to  split  up  his  masses  by 
trick  of  line.  In  the  'Suffolk  Lock'  this  line  is  created  by  the  long 

*Constable's  habit  of  storing  impressions  and  reverting  to  old  themes  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  picture  illustrated  here.  In  general  form  it  has  much  in  common 
with  'The  Cenotaph',  but  the  initial  inspiration  may  have  come  from 
Constable's  first  visit  to  Helmingham  111  1800. 

It  is  perhaps  the  element  of  youthful  recollection  that  makes  this  a  fresher  and 
more  personal  painting  than  The  Cenotaph.  Probably  painted  only  a  year  or  two 
earlier  ('The  Cenotaph'  was  completed  111  1836),  it  has  the  impressionist  quality 
of  Constable's  later  work,  though  the  figures  hark  back  to  the  pastoral  tradition 
which  Constable  took  over  from  Wilson  and  Gainsborough.  The  seated  figure 
of  the  girl  may  be  based  on  the  watercolour  sketch  in  the  Victoria  and  Albei  t 
Museum,  called  A  Suffolk  Child. 


1.  'A  Suffolk  Lock',  by  John  Constable,  R.A.  On 
canvas:  35  <  48  inches.  See  also  the  cover  of  this 
issue. 


2.  'A  Dell  in  Helmingham  Park',  by  John  Constable. 
In  a  private  collection.  Exhibited  in  the  John  Constable 
Centenary  Exhibition  at  The  Tate  Gallery  1957. 


rent  111  the  clouds  which  carries  the  eye  down  to  the  figure  at  the 
lock,  then  along  the  beam  supporting  the  lock  sides  to  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture.  In  'Hadlcigh  Castle'  the  rather  lumpy 
masses  on  the  left  are  broken  in  the  same  way.  The  eye  is  led  from 
the  cloud  form  above  the  tower  through  the  vertical  gap  in 
the  masonry  to  the  mound  at  its  base  and  finally  to  the  corner 
by  way  of  the  shepherd  and  his  dog. 

All  these  points,  while  of  interest  in  themselves,  provide  some 
clue  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  painting.  No  complete  sketch 
for  the  picture  is  known  to  exist,  which  suggests  that  it  was  not 
painted  directly  from  nature  but  built  up  from  memory  and  from 
the  many  unsold  pictures  and  sketches  which  had  accumulated  in 
Constable's  studio  over  the  years.  In  his  latter  days  the  cares  of  a 
family  and  his  fanatical  devotion  to  his  work  prevented  him 
from  visiting  Suffolk  as  often  as  he  once  did;  so  that  he  tended 
more  and  more  to  re-create  the  familiar  scenes  by  the  use  of 
earlier  sketches.  Exiled  in  London,  he  could  only  keep  nature 
before  him  in  detached  and  fragmentary  forms.  W.  P.  Frith,  in 
his  memoirs,  gives  a  fascinating  description  of  a  visit  to  Constable 
in  Charlotte  Street. 

'As  a  boy,'  he  writes,  'I  was  taken  by  my  master,  Mr.  Sass,  to 
see  Constable.  We  found  him  at  work  in  his  studio  with  many 
unsold  pictures  around  him.  I  remember  every  worci  he  said  on 
this  occasion.  "This  young  man  is  one  of  your  pupils,  is  he,  Sass? 
Ah !  I  am  always  glad  to  see  any  of  them  here."  There  was  a  piece 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  room,  some  weeds,  and  dock-leaves. 
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"And  what  line  of  art  do  you  intend  to  follow:"  said  Constable 
to  me.  "I  don't  know,  sir,"  I  replied.  That  was  the  truth — I  cer- 
tainly did  not. 

"Well  whatever  it  may  be,"  said  the  great  landscape  painter, 
"never  do  anything  without  nature  before  you,  if  it  be  possible 
to  have  it.  See  those  weeds  and  dock-leaves?  They  are  to  come 
into  the  foreground  of  this  picture.  I  know  dock-leaves  pretty 
well,  but  I  should  not  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  a  picture 
without  having  them  before  me.  .  . 

Was  it,  one  is  tempted  to  speculate,  into  the  foreground  of  the 
'Suffolk  Lock'  that  these  particular  docks  and  weeds  were  to  be 
introduced? 

What  distinguishes  Constable  from  his  imitators  is  his  ability 
to  paint  with  the  utmost  broadness  and  yet  give  nature  an  in- 
dividual form.  The  docks  and  burdocks  on  the  left  of  the  picture 
are  a  good  example.  Here  not  only  does  he  suggest  the  shape  of 
the  leaf  but  he  indicates  their  particular  angle  of  growth,  thus 
giving  them  their  essential  character.  With  him  there  is  no 
indulgence  in  technique  tor  its  own  sake.  The  painting  of  the 
sky  above  the  church  is  done  with  the  bold  use  of  the  palette 
knife.  The  knife  edg;  has  been  dragged  dow  n  with  the  full  width 
of  the  blade,  giving  the  clouds  a  curious  block-like  form.  Hut 
the  knife  edge  vibrating  over  the  rough  texture  of  the  canvas 
creates  an  effect  of  airiness  which  seems  to  lift  the  sky  above  the 
more  solidly  painted  landscape  below.  I  lere.  as  in  all  gre.it  art, 
technique  is  subordinate  to  a  controlling  vision.  Form  and  colour, 
light  and  shade,  and  the  various  elements  of  composition  are  all 
subtly  fused  to  produce  what  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most 
impressive  paintings  of  the  English  School. 


1 .  One  of  a  set  of  four  Queen  Anne  wall  sconces, 
by  John  Bodington,  1710.  Sent  for  sale  by  the 
Earl  of  Powis.  £7,000  (Sotheby's). 

2.  One  of  a  pair  of  Meissen  swans  with  Louis 
XV  ormolu  mounts,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  overall 

height  22\  in.  ,£5,800  (Sotheby's). 

3.  A  rare  Venetian  glass  goblet,  1 1 J  in.  high, 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
£1,470  (Christie's). 

4.  One  of  two  Louis  XV  Vincennes  bleu  tur- 
quoise and  gold  covered  potpourri  vases,  dated 
1757  and  1759.  Dollars  4,500  (^1,607),  (Parke- 
Bernet). 


5.  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  translated  into  the  Indian  language: 
Cambridge  (Massachusetts),  Samuel  Green  and 
Marmaduke  Johnson,  1663.  ,£7,200  (Chatsworth 
Sales,  Christie's). 

6.  Carved  coral  group  of  Hsi  Wang  Mu,  Taoist 
Queen  of  the  Western  Fairyland,  13J  in.  high. 

£600  (Sotheby's). 

7.  William  Blake.  'Europe  a  Prophecy' :  Lambeth 
Printed  by  Will:  Blake:  1704.  £23,000  (Sotheby's). 
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8.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  'The  Meeting  of 
Abraham  and  Melchizedek',  on  panel,  26  32'. 
in.  £33,000  (Sotheby's). 

9.  William  III  silver-gilt  dish  (and  a  12  in.  high 
ewer),  26  in.  diameter,  by  Pierre  Harache,  1697. 
,£5,500  (Chatsworth  Sales,  Christie's  . 

10.  One  of  four  wine  coolers,  12  J  in.  high,  by 
Robert  Garrard,  1824.  £1,500  (Chatsworth  Sales, 
Christie'si. 

11.  One  of  a  pair  of  soup  tureens,  covers  and 
stands,  by  Paul  Storr,  1820  and  1821.  £2,000 
Chatsworth  Sales,  Christie's). 

12.  A  (9  in.  long,  6  in.  wide,  3|  in.  high 
English,  second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Romanesque  whale's  bone  portable  altar. 
£7,500  Sotheb)  \  . 

13.  Thomas  ( Gainsborough.  'Portrait  of  William 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester',  91  55  in.  £2 1 ,000 
Christie'si. 
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14.  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck.  'St.  Judas  Thad- 
deus',  panel  24J  x  18^  in.  £5,500  (Christie's). 

15.  A  table  clock  in  finely  carved  bronze,  by 
the  French  clockmaker  N.  Vallin,  inscribed  'Sir 
Walter  R(allei)gh  beheaded  Oct.  29  Anno  Dom 
1618'.  French  francs  710,000  (£604).  (Salon 
Berrier-Milliet,  Lyon). 

16.  Austrian  (Alpine)  eagle  lectern,  the  claws 
resting  on  the  rounded  top  of  an  adjustable  shaft 
between  two  carved  wood  side  supports,  5  ft. 
7  in.  high,  late  fifteenth  century.  DM2000 
(£l7°)  (Adolph  Weinmiiller,  Munich). 

17.  Giovanni  Battista  Pittoni.  'The  Rest  on  the 
Flight  into  Egypt',  87A  x  61 A  in.  ,£7,200 
(Sotheby's). 

18.  Newfoundland,  1919,  3  c.  'Hawker',  an 
unused  pair.  In  the  'Rothschild  air  stamps' 
sale.  £1,200  (H.  R.  Harmer,  London). 

19.  One  of  a  pair  of  jade  figures  of  recumbent 
horses,  early  Ming  Dynasty,  10.'  in.  long,  5 S  in. 
high.  £9,000  (Sotheby's). 
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20.  A  St.  Louis  moulded  Salamander  glass  weight,  3.V  in.  ^600  (Sotheby's). 

21.  J.  B.  C.  Corot.  'St.  Malo',  canvas  9I  13  \  in.  From  the  collection  originally 
formed  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Macgeorge  of  Glasgow.  ,£3,700  (Morrison,  McChlery, 

Glasgow). 

22.  Canaletto.  'A  View  of  the  Church  of  the  Redentore  from  the  Canal  of  the 
Giudecca',  19      30!  in.  £7,500  (Sotheby's). 

23.  John  Ferneley.  'Lord  Rancliffe  on  his  favourite  Grey',  canvas  27  35  in. 
Signed  and  dated  Melton  Mowbray,  1826.  £1,700  (Phillips,  Son  and  Neale, 
London). 

24.  Canaletto.  'A  View  of  the  Bascilica  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice',  canvas  20  ■  27  in. 
£5,250  (Christie's). 

25.  Pieter  de  Hooch.  'A  Music  Party',  signed,  360  43]  in.  In  the  Collection,  in 
1779,  of  the  Abbe  Gevigny,  Paris,  sent  for  sale  on  June  27th,  1958,  by  Mr.  Louis 
S.  Kaplan  of  New  York.  £8,500  (Christie's). 

26.  H.  Fantin-Latour.  'Mixed  Flowers',  canvas  19      23  ',  in.  £9,450  (Christie's). 
-5 
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THE  GALLERIES 


I.  'Cattle  Scene',  by  Friedrich  Johann  Voltz  (1817-1886). 
M.  Newman,  London,  S.W.I. 


2.  One  of  a  pair  of  'Heads'  (Boy  with  Whistle)  by  Frans 
Hals,  accompanied  by  the  certificates  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Gratama 
(Director  of  the  Frans  Hals  Museum)  and  Professor 
W.  Vogelsang.  Frost  and  Reed,  London,  W.I. 

3.  'Bank  Holiday,  Kew,  1892'.  By  Camille  Pissarro. 
Marlborough  Fine  Art,  London,  W.I. 

4.  'The  Jemmet  Brown  Family'.  By  Peter  Tillemans 
(1784-1834).  Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery,  London,  S.W.7. 

5.  'Ruth  and  Boaz'.  By  Francis  Wheatley,  R.A.  (1747- 
1801),  signed  and  dated  1790.  Leggatt  Bros.,  London,  S.  W.I. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


Peter  Tillemans  and  Horsemen 

THE  advent  of  sporting  art  in  England 
coincided  with  the  early  years  of  New- 
market Heath,  the  painters  preceding  Stubbs  and 
Ben  Marshall  coming  into  the  category  of 
primitives  in  this  genre.  Yet  even  the  works  of 
the  forerunners  vary  considerably  in  perform- 
ance. Peter  Tillemans  is  an  example.  If  some  of 
his  running  animals  have  a  too  conspicuously 
rocking-horse  look,  and  such  a  picture  as  The 
Duke  of  Kingston  in  Thoresby  Park  is  rigidly 
formal  to  accord  with  the  ten  individualised 
pointers  and  the  house  in  the  background,  yet 
when  Tillemans  had  the  chance  of  painting 
huntsmen  and  hounds  moving  naturally  in  an 
English  landscape  his  sense  of  atmosphere  and 
unaffected  mise  en  place  are  not  in  the  least 
primitive. 

A  picture  of  thejemmet  Browne  family  at  the 
Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery  (24  Rutland  Gate, 
London  S.W.7.)  showing  equestrians  in  the 
foreground  and  other  riders  placed  convincingly 
in  perspective,  a  tavern  in  the  middle  distance 
and  church  and  village  on  the  horizon,  is  surely 
one  of  Tilleman's  best  if  lesser-known  works. 
The  whole  elaborate  scene  is  realised  in  a  meti- 
culous style  comparable  with  seventeenth- 
century  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters.  The  picture 
is  on  canvas  (38^  x  48^  in.),  and  dates  from  1725 
when  the  artist  was  40. 

Tillemans,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1684,  came  to 
England  as  a  young  man  and  was  soon  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  art,  social  and  sporting  world. 
As  early  as  171 1  he  was  among  several  celebrated 
contemporaries  who  foregathered  in  an  old 
house  in  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  to  elect 
the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  first  Academy 
to  be  set  up  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  art 
study.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Virtuosi,  said  to  have  originated  in  the  banquets 
given  by  Van  Dyck  to  artists  and  connoisseurs 
on  1 8th  October — St.  Luke's  Day. 

A  picture  of  great  historic  interest  by  Tille- 
mans is  the  Newmarket  Heath  one  of  George  I, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Portmore 
and  other  notabilities,  with  Flying  Childers  lead- 
ing a  string  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  horses. 
The  artist  seems  to  have  been  'in  the  running'  as 
it  were  with  many  noble  dukes  and  earls,  and 
was  free  of  their  sumptuous  and  then  'unpillaged' 
demesnes;  for  his  pictures  and  drawings  illustrate 
such  estates.  In  this  kind  of  work  Tillemans  was 
a  good  topographical  artist,  acquiring  ease  of 
expression  and  factual  accuracy  by  making  about 
500  drawings  of  the  antiquities  of  Northampton- 
shire for  John  Bridges.  Within  his  comparatively 
short  life  of  fifty  years  he  achieved  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  various  media,  including 
watercolour,  which  latter  had  no  little  influence 
on  the  next  generation  of  topographers. 


Tillemans  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Cox 
Macro,  of  Norton,  Suffolk,  in  1734,  where  he 
was  engaged  on  a  picture  for  this  eminent  divine 
who  was  chaplain  to  George  II. 

Francis  Wheatley,  R.A. 

OF  the  pictures  associated  with  London  scenes, 
Francis  Wheatley's  Cries  are  still,  after  more 
than  1 50  years,  the  most  popular.  The  Cries  echo 
down  the  ages,  and  in  their  print  form  are  to  be 
found  in  many  a  tastefully  furnished  room. 
Wheatley,  who  had  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
troubles  in  life,  would  have  been  delighted  to 
know  that  an  enterprising  editor  of  a  London 
evening  paper  recently  used  his  Cries,  contrasting 
them  with  their  modern  equivalent  according  to 
the  photographer.  Such  is  no  little  protracted 
fame.  But  pleasant  as  are  these  prints,  and 
executed  for  a  special  market  at  the  time,  they 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  artist's  work  as  a 
whole.  He  could  paint  in  a  much  larger  manner, 
employing  his  exceptional  skill  in  figure  drawing 
and  feeling  for  dramatic  occasions  in  such 
pictures  as  The  Volunteers  Meeting  in  College 
Green,  and  The  Review  of  the  Troops  in  Phoenix 
Park,  both  relating  to  Wheatley's  sojourn  in 
Ireland,  and  now  in  the  Dublin  National 
Gallery. 

That  Wheatley's  talent  was  well  trained  there 
is  no  doubt,  as  he  was  one  of  William  Shipley's 
best  pupils  and  among  the  first  students  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in  1769. 
After  exhibiting  at  the  Society  of  Artists  and 
Free  Society,  he  showed  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  list  of  his  works  there  from  1778  until 
his  death  in  180 1  is  an  imposing  one. 

The  picture  Ruth  and  Boaz,  (49  X  39  in.),  at 
Leggatt  Brothers  (30  St.  James's  Street,  London 
S.W.i.),  is  signed  and  dated  1790,  the  year  in 
which  Wheatley  was  made  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  exhibited  there,  at  any  rate,  not  under 
that  title.  It  proves  the  artist's  breadth  of  hand- 
ling, vigour  of  drawing  and  feeling  for  landscape, 
and  is  withal  a  very  attractive  example  of  his  work. 

Modern  French  Masters 

BETWEEN  Sisley's  he  Long  du  Chetnin  de  Fer, 
(1878)  and  Autumn  Day  at  Moret,  (1892)  at  the 
O'Hana  Gallery  (Carlos  Place,  London,  W.i.) 
there  is  a  span  of  fourteen  years,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  two  pictures.  Fundamentally, 
of  course,  the  Impressionist  creed  of  light, 
atmosphere,  fine  colour  freely  stated,  is  the  same : 
but  whereas  the  former  painting  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  Pissarro,  the  latter  is  Sisley  at  his 
most  personal.  Autumn  Day  has  that  blend  of 
poetry  and  realism  which  is  regarded  as  the  key- 
note of  Sisley's  genius.  It  is  so  obviously  the 
work  of  an  artist  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  beauty, 


and  fortified  in  this  idealism  against  the  dis- 
appointments, neglect  and  poverty  that  pursued 
him  until  the  end  of  his  life.  These  two  Sisleys 
are,  in  themselves,  worth  a  visit  to  the  O'Hana 
Gallery. 

But  there  are  many  other  pictures  in  their 
current  important  show  of  Modern  French 
Masters  (1 850-1950).  A  Bonnard  entitled  La 
Ferme  a  Vernon,  (24^  x  29^  in.),  dated  1932,  is  a 
typical,  dreamy  evocation  of  some  remote, 
weather-beaten,  building,  mysteriously  haunt- 
ing, yet  irresistible  in  its  gay  summer  colour 
scheme.  Nor  do  we  mind  the  artist's  naivete  of 
drawing,  as  in  the  orange-coloured  gate  that 
fills  the  foreground  and  gives  recession  to  the 
farmhouse  and  tree  to  the  right. 

Looking  at  Bonnard,  Vuillard  comes  to  mind ; 
for  these  artists  had  much  in  common,  the  last  if 
slightly  different  flowers  on  the  French  Impres- 
sionist tree.  Indeed,  their  work  is  like  a  second 
spring  before  this  great  movement  was  followed 
by  other  experimental  but  less  creative  theories. 

A  little  Vuillard  called  La  Mere  de  V Artist,  oil 
on  board,  (12  X  9  in.),  is  one  of  the  artist's  many 
portraits  of  his  mother.  It  was  Andre  Gide  who 
wrote  in  his  review  of  the  1905  Automne  Salon: 
'I  do  not  know  what  I  like  most  here.  Perhaps, 
M.  Vuillard  himself.  I  know  few  works  where 
one  is  brought  more  strongly  into  communion 
with  the  painter.  This  is  due,  I  suspect,  to  his 
emotion  never  losing  hold  of  the  brush  ....  It 
is  due  to  his  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  suitable  to 
confidences,  and  to  one's  leaning  over  to  listen 
to  him'.  The  mood  of  Vuillard's  sensitive  figures 
and  intimate  apartments  elaborately  decorated 
has  never  been  better  suggested  in  words. 

Yesterday  and  Today 

IN  1845  Courbet  was  twenty-six  and  dreaming 
of  the  great  things  he  would  achieve.  Charles 
Leger  informs  us  that  the  artist  was  dissatisfied 
with  everything  he  had  done  so  far,  but  he  had 
not  wasted  the  six  years  since  giving  up  his  law 
studies. 

In  a  self-portrait  entitled  Portrait  de  V Artist-  Le 
Sculpteur,  (22  x  i6£  in.),  at  Marlborough  Fine 
Art  (18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.)  we 
see  the  realist  in  a  romantic  mood.  Dressed  some- 
what a  la  cinque  cento,  with  long  hair,  leaning  on 
a  rustic  bank,  he  is  meditating  on  the  figure  of  a 
woman  that  he  is  carving.  A  very  sincere  piece 
of  painting,  had  we  seen  it  contemporaneously 
with  Courbet  we  could  not  but  have  predicted 
that  this  young  man  would  go  far :  yet  strangely 
enough  not  in  the  direction  that  the  sentiment 
of  this  work  would  imply.  This  tranquil  idyllic 
mood  in  no  way  indicates  the  struggle  to  be,  the 
feuds,  the  bitterness  that  Courbet  endured,  end- 
ing in  prison  for  his  part  in  the  Commune,  exile 
and  death  in  Switzerland. 
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Yet  at  twenty-six  Courbet  was  within  three 
years  of  painting  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
controversial  masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth 
century — The  Interment  at  Omans.  The  artist's 
self-portrait  when  young  is  a  moving  fragment 
of  Courbet's  life  on  the  threshold  of  his  stormy 
career  in  the  battle  for  truth  as  he  saw  it. 

The  dated  picture  is  always  a  help  to  the  con- 
noisseur and  art  historian,  since  it  reveals  not 
only  the  painter's  manner  at  the  moment  when 
the  work  was  done,  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
Camille  Pissarro  (46  X  55  cm.),  also  at  the 
Marlborough  Fine  Art,  the  social  conditions 
pertaining  to  that  moment.  The  subject  is  Bank 
Holiday  at  Kew,  and  the  year  1892.  What 
Londoners  of  those  days  thought  of  the  strange 
new  art  of  Impressionism  we  know  from  the 
academic  and  critical  attitude,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  spirited  if  sketchy  performance 
has  the  unmistakable  accent  of  verity.  It  is 
remarkable  how  Pissarro  suggests  in  the  briefest 
language  of  paint  the  holiday  spirit  of  the 
phlegmatic  Londoner,  the  costumes  of  the 
crowd,  the  horse-bus  and  other  primitive  trans- 
port. For  about  a  decade  after  Pissarro  was  at 
Kew  for  the  purpose  of  this  work,  horse-trams 
still  jolted  all  the  long  way  from  Hammersmith 
to  Kew  Bridge :  and  all  for  twopence. 

As  everybody  who  has  recently  been  down  to 
Kew  in  lilac  time  knows,  a  vast  car  park  extends 
round  the  green  immediately  before  the  main 
entrance  to  the  gardens.  So  much  for  fifty  years 
of  progress  in  more  senses  than  one.  Quite 
apart  from  its  charm  as  a  work  of  art  I  would 
like  to  possess  that  Pissarro  if  only  as  a  reminder 
of  things  before  the  internal  combustion  engine 
made  the  world  so  speedily  unsafe  for  demo- 
cracy. 

Bonnard,  Derain,  Ensor,  Van  Gogh  are  other 
nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  masters  whose 
works  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Marlborough  Fine 
Art's  exhibition. 

Degas  Landscape 

A  LANDSCAPE  in  oils  by  Degas  is  a  rarity,  for 
although  Lesmoisne  records  about  ninety 
landscapes  by  the  great  French  artist  only  about 
twelve  are  in  oils.  A  picture  of  a  scene  near 
St.  Valery-sur-Somme  has  all  the  sensitive  draw- 
ing, subtle  appreciation  of  effect  and  unerring 
quality  of  paint  typical  of  the  master's  better 
known  works.  It  was  painted  between  1895  and 
1898  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his  intimate 
friend  Braquaval  who  lived  at  St.  Valery.  Oil  on 
canvas  (2o|  x  30!  in.),  the  picture  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Roland,  Browse  and  Delbanco  Gallery 
(19,  Cork  Street,  London, W.i.). 

A  Mighty  Dutchman 

A  SENSE  of  character  is  the  imperative  of 
portrait  painting.  Without  it  the  most  fastidious 
drawing  and  painting  style  is  of  little  avail. 
Among  the  supreme  masters  of  character  is 
Frans  Hals.  His  portraits  have  that  verve  and 
self-confidence  that  bring  the  sitter  to  life  on 
canvas.  I  would  like  to  place  in  an  exhibition  of 
contemporary  portrait  painting  just  one  great 
Frans  Hals — The  Banquet  of  Officers  of  the 
Cluveniers-Doelen,  or  a  single  figure,  The 
Stephanus  Geraerdts — as  a  'how  to  do  it'  lesson. 


Technically,  Hals  is  not  difficult  to  follow,  but 
any  living  artist  would  have  to  work  completely 
oblivious  of  the  tyranny  of  the  photograph,  and 
forget  every  melancholy  aesthetic  aberration 
from  cubism  to  kitchen-sink.  He  would  also 
have  to  ignore  the  critics  and  television  inquisi- 
tors who  would  immediately  ask  him  whether 
he  did  not  think  art  had  progressed  since  Frans 
Hals,  and  if  he  had  heard  of  Picasso. 

Two  small  circular  Frans  Hals  of  laughing 
boys  at  the  Frost  and  Reed  Gallery  (41,  New 
Bond  Street,  London,W.i.)  would  in  themselves 
be  enough  to  confirm  the  artist's  genius,  but  we 
can  imagine  that  they  were  just  quickly  com- 
posed in  a  moment  of  inspired  energy,  inciden- 
tals in  the  robust  life  and  art  of  the  mighty 
Dutchman.  They  date  from  about  1635,  eleven 
years  after  the  famous  Laughing  Cavalier,  and 
have  been  expertised  by  Professor  Gratama, 
Director  of  the  Frans  Hals  Museum,  Haarlem, 
and  Professor  W.  Vogelsang  as  works  by  the 
master. 

Nineteenth-Century  Quartet 

MAYBE  the  art  of  animal  painting  in  an  age 
where  science  regulates  the  farming  world  will 
become  extinct,  and  such  a  picture  as  the  Cattle 
Scene  by  F.  J.  Voltz  at  Newman's  (43a,  Duke 
Street,  London,  S.W.i.)  will  never  be  painted 
again.  It  may  not,  of  course,  appeal  to  those 
critics  and  collectors  who  like  the  canvas  surface 
to  resemble  streaks  of  coloured  spaghetti,  but  to 
those  who  prefer  fine  technical  skill  and  a 
truthful,  if  literal  vision,  it  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it. 

Messrs.  Newman  specialise  in  the  works  of 
nineteenth-century  artists,  and  their  exhibits 
provide  a  cosmopolitan  collection  by  artists 
refreshingly  remote  from  the  idiomatic  babel. 
Looking  at  their  collection  last  week  I  felt  an 
aesthetic  entente  between  French,  Italian,  German 
and  Dutch  artists  of  the  much  maligned  but  I 
venture  to  say  much  wiser  era  that  began  with 
Queen  Victoria  and  ended  with  Good  King 
Edward. 

Voltz,  little  known  in  England,  was  a  Munich 
painter  of  cattle  subjects  and  is  well  represented 
in  German  public  galleries.  His  immediate  con- 
temporary, Cornelis  Springer,  painter,  etcher 
and  lithographer,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  18 17, 
was  famous  for  his  architectural  subjects,  and  his 
Dutch  Town  Scene  is  a  typical  work.  In  their  com- 
pany, the  picture  Young  People  and  Old  Trees  by 
Emma  Ciardi,  the  Venetian  artist  who  died  in 
1933,  strikes  a  different  technical  note  but  the 
sentiment  is  Watteau's  and  the  style  influenced 
by  Monticelh.  If  it  has  an  artificial  manner,  the 
same  could  be  said  about  Watteau's  Fetes 
Champetres.  The  charm  is  there,  and  one  of  the 
functions  of  art  is  to  charm,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  important  one. 

When  Money  Talked 

A  LARGE  and  important  watercolour  by  T.  M. 
Richardson,  Junr.  at  the  Leger  Gallery  (13a,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London, W.i.)  suggests  the  joyous 
life  of  artists  who  had  the  luck  to  be  members  of 
the  'Old  Society'  during  its  heydey  from  about 
1 840  to  the  end  of  the  century.  T.  M.  Richardson 
(1813-1890),  came  of  a  gifted  Newcastle  family 


and  his  career  reads  like  a  continuous  holiday. 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Naples,  Salerno, 
Calabria,  the  Italian  Lakes,  Switzerland,  the 
Rhine,  Moselle,  the  Riviera,  were  his  happy 
hunting  grounds.  But  it  was  a  holiday  in  which 
the  art  he  loved  fully  occupied  his  time.  He  was 
an  assiduous  exhibitor  at  the  'Old  Society'  when 
dealers  and  private  collectors  queued  up  for 
admittance  on  opening  days,  and  fell  over  one 
another  to  buy.  Roget  calculated  that  Richardson 
showed  no  fewer  than  800  separate  items,  and  his 
prices,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  value  of 
money  in  Victorian  times,  could  make  even  the 
most  successful  watercolourists  today  Hooker's 
green  with  envy.  Consider  one  watercolour  of 
Como  fetching  ^315 — cne  probable  equivalent 
of  j£i,200  of  our  current  money — and  no 
income-tax  to  grumble  about.  If  Richardson's 
Italian  scenes  are  apt  to  be  too  sweet  as  regards 
colour,  they  have  extraordinary  scenic  qualities. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  public  demanded 
picturesque  views,  considerable  detail  and 
romantic  groups  of  figures  posed  naturally  in 
costume.  Personally  I  prefer  his  English  and 
Scotch  subjects,  and  the  one  at  the  Leger  Gallery 
shows  with  what  mastery  he  could  handle 
panoramic  proportions,  filling  so  large  a  space 
without  dexterous  superficialities.  An  old  label 
on  the  back,  giving  Richardson's  address  as 
'12,  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,'  implies  that 
this  work  was  done  after  1856,  for  it  was  in  that 
year  that  the  artist  moved  to  this  address,  remain- 
ing there  until  he  died. 

Cramer  Galleries,  the  Hague 

THE  busy  amateur  and  collector  has  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  touch  with  continental  and  American 
art  emporia  in  these  days  of  easy  and  rapid  trans- 
port. 

The  G.  Cramer's  Gallery  (38,  Javastraat,  the 
Hague)  have  just  sent  me  the  third  of  a  series  of 
booklets  detailing  many  paintings,  bronzes  and 
prints  in  the  collection  there.  The  Madonna  with 
Child,  Angels,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Bemardine,  by 
Sano  di  Pietro,  is  a  fine  example  by  this  rare 
master.  A  tempera  on  panel,  it  is  26  X  19^  in. 
including  the  frame. 

A  picture  by  Joost  de  Momper  (1564-163  5), 
A  Mountainous  Landscape,  recalls  Richard 
Wilson's  remark  to  Sir  William  Beechey,  when 
the  latter  asked  him  who  was  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter:  'Why,  Sir,  Claude  for  air,  Gaspar 
for  composition  and  sentiment .  .  .  but  there  are 
two  painters  whose  merit  the  world  does  not 
know,  and  who  will  not  fail  hereafter  to  be 
highly  valued,  Cuyp,  and  Mompert',  (sic). 
Wilson  greatly  admired  the  styles  of  de  Momper, 
father  and  son. 

Other  landscapes  at  Cramer's  are  An  Exterior 
with  Merry  Peasants,  by  Adrien  van  Ostade,  a 
Cornelius  Decker,  and  an  Aert  van  der  Neer. 
The  print-collector  has  a  choice  of  those  classics 
of  coloured  engraving,  La  Promenade  Publique, 
Le  Menuet  de  la  Mariee,  and  La  Noce  au  Chdteau, 
by  Debucourt,  as  well  as  prints  by  other  masters 
of  the  method.  Among  Renaissance  bronzes  are 
an  early  sixteenth-century  Figure  of  a  Horse,  a 
Figure  of  a  Bull,  an  Andrea  Riccio  Kneeling  Satyr, 
and  several  examples  of  the  work  of  Giovanni  da 
Bologna. 
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THE  SELIGMAN  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIENTAL  ART.  Volume  I.  By  S. 
Howard  Hansford.  (London:  Published  for 
the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  by  Lund 
Humphries.  ,£8  8s.  net0 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
collectors  in  England  played  an  important 
part  in  the  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
the  Far  East  and,  in  the  period  between  the  two 
wars,  a  small  group  who  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  leadership  of  R.  L.  Hobson  of  the 
British  Museum  and  George  Eumorfopoulos 
competed  in  friendly  rivalry  in  making  notable 
collections,  some  of  which  are  now  national 
possessions  in  the  care  of  the  British,  Victoria  & 
Albert,  Fitzwilliam  and  Bristol  Museums. 

The  Seligman  Collection  of  Oriental  art  was 
formed  chiefly  at  this  time  by  Professor  Charles 
Seligman  and  Mrs.  Seligman.  It  was  commenced 
over  forty  years  ago  when  little  was  known  in 
England  about  the  earlier  phases  of  Oriental  art 
and  interest  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
ceramic  art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  Seligmans  were  among  the 
pioneers  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  earlier 
pottery  wares  and  to  bronzes  and  jades  which 
until  then  had  received  small  attention  from 
collectors  in  the  West.  Moreover  since  the  death 
of  Professor  Seligman  in  1940  Mrs.  Seligman 
has  in  fact,  added  many  important  items  to 
the  collection. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Arts  Council  of 
Great  Britain,  Volume  1  describing  the  bronzes, 
jade  and  sculpture  in  this  collection  has  recently 
been  published.  The  valuable  introductory 
essays  and  the  cataloguing  of  the  items,  the 
work  of  Mr.  S.  Howard  Hansford,  Professor 
of  Chinese  Art  and  Archaeology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  are  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship 
and  are  lightened  by  an  attractive  style  of 
presentation.  Ceramics  are  the  subject  of  a 
further  volume,  by  Mr.  John  Ayers  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  is  now  in 
preparation. 

The  first  section  discussed  is  that  of  the  ritual 
bronzes,  which  occupy  a  place  in  Chinese 
archaeology  comparable  to  that  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  in  the  archaeology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  in  so  far  as  they  have  survived  whilst  few 
vestiges  of  Chinese  architecture  remain,  having 
been  built  in  perishable  material.  Moreover  the 
bronzes  were  used  as  vehicles  of  inscriptions 
which  in  some  cases  have  provided  evidence 
which  has  established  criteria  for  accurate  dating. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  intaglio  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  number  of  durable  impres- 
sions to  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  inked  squeeze 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  widespread 
use  of  this  method  led  to  the  early  invention  of 
printing  in  China. 

Professor  Hansford  is  rightly  non-committal 
in  the  attribution  of  precise  dates  when  un- 
supported by  epigraphical  evidence  and,  for  the 
classification  of  the  ritual  bronzeshe  has  adopted 


the  system  devised  by  Yetts  based  on  stylistic 
phases  which  provide  for  the  occasional  per- 
sistence of  a  style  irrespective  of  historical  land- 
marks. In  the  chapter  on  the  bronzes  of  the 
Ordos,  Central  Asia  and  Luristan,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Luristan  style,  which  is  tentatively  said 
to  have  extended  in  three  phases  from  B.C. 
2300 — B.C.  1 100,  may  have  been  a  remote 
ancestor  of  the  Ordos  animal  style  which, 
according  to  Chinese  traditional  classification, 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  This  is  supported  by  comparisons  which 
examples  in  the  collection  provide  of  the 
attenuated  feline  motive  which  occurs  in  both 
styles  although  separated  by  distance  and  a  long 
period  of  time. 

It  would  perhaps  be  helpful  to  the  inexperi- 
enced collector  if  some  tentative  dates  had  been 
set  against  items  in  the  Ordos  section.  But  Pro- 
fessor Hansford  shows  his  loyalty  to  the  Yetts 
perfectionist  tradition  and  is  apparently  awaiting 
full  confirmation  before  expressing  definite 
opinions. 

The  discussion  of  the  relative  likelihood  of  the 
use  of  the  cire  perdue,  or  mould  method,  in  the 
making  of  the  more  important  ritual  vessels 
remains  unresolved  and  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  it  appears  likely  that  both  methods 
were  used. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  jade  the  author 
continues  his  attitude  of 'probabilities'  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed will  applaud  his  reluctance  to  attribute 
precise  dates  to  objects  in  this  group  of  which 
the  provenance  is  unknown.  Chinese  tradition 
with  regards  to  dating  is  often  confirmed  later 
by  historical  and  archaeological  research,  but  the 
Western  scholar  avoids  the  possibility  of  mis- 
leading his  readers  and  enhances  his  own  reputa- 
tion if  he  is  prepared  to  await  the  result  of  this. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellent  printing  and  arrangement  of  the  book. 
Yet,  whilst  recognizing  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
providing  illustrations  of  objects  which  very 
largely  depend  for  their  attraction  on  subtle 
distinctions  of  colour,  it  is  felt  that  much  of  the 
beauty  loses  emphasis  by  the  grouping  of 
several  pieces  on  one  plate  especially  in  the 
section  devoted  to  jade  where  the  texture  is 
obscured  if  the  lighting  is  inadequate.  Also  the 
coloured  frontispiece  illustrating  the  magnificent 
'Fang  I'  although  it  exhibits  the  decorative 
features  admirably  it  does  not  convey  adequately 
the  very  beautiful  effect  of  the  patinated  surface 
of  this  remarkable  example  of  the  skill  of  the 
early  Chinese  bronze  caster. — L.B. 

THE  LOUVRE:  By  Germain  Bazin.  (London: 
Thames  and  Hudson.  28s.  net.) 

A  BRIEF  general  history  of  the  Louvre  and  its 
collections — for  adequate  treatment  the  two  are 
inseparable — has  long  been  needed,  since  the 
booklet  (Histoire  des  Collections  du  Musee  du 
Louvre)  published  in  1930  was  divided  according 


to  schools  and  moreover  contained  many 
questionable  statements.  These,  with  errors  in 
earlier  catalogues,  have  been  too  often  repeated. 
The  need  has  now  been  admirably  met  by  M. 
Germain  Bazin  the  Conservateur-en-Chef,  and 
though  he  modestly  terms  his  book  'an  anthology 
of  the  most  famous  paintings  in  the  Louvre 
intended  as  a  work  of  reference',  it  is  very 
much  more  than  that:  and  the  detailed  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  collections  in  the  intro- 
ductory essay  with  the  excellent  notes  giving 
their  provenance,  history  and  some  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  pictures  included  in  this 
'anthology',  contain  together  quite  a  lot  of 
information  which  is  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  even 
to  those  who  have  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  French  art. 

M.  Bazin  gives  a  brief,  lucid  account  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  enormous  palace  of  the 
Louvre  under  successive  sovereigns.  The  growth 
of  the  collections  was  not  causally  related,  save 
in  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIV,  for  most  of  the 
royal  pictures  under  the  ancien  regime  were 
housed  at  Versailles,  the  Luxembourg  and  the 
Tuilleries.  The  first  great  period  of  the  Louvre 
as  a  gallery  was  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  when  the 
Comte  d'Angiviller  worked  diligently  for  the 
formation  of  the  'Museum'  in  the  Grande 
Galerie  and  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
collections,  concentrating  chiefly  on  the  North- 
ern Schools.  The  Louvre  as  a  public  collection 
was  almost  ready  for  opening  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  scope  of  the  project  was 
vastly  amplified  not  only  by  the  nationalisation 
of  most  of  the  works  of  art  in  France,  but  by  the 
enormously  rich  booty  exacted  by  Napoleon 
from  conquered  countries — depredations  in 
which  he  had  the  invaluable  advice  and  assistance 
of  Baron  Vivant-Denon,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Collections  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Louvre  as  we  now  know  it  was  largely  his 
creation.  M.  Bazin  points  out  that  many  of  the 
confiscations  were  made  under  treaty,  but  that  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  by  conquest,  and  the 
defence  of  the  'muscological'  policy  of  concen- 
trating works  of  art  from  all  over  Europe  as  an 
expression  of  democratic  and  revolutionary 
principles  is  specious  and  unconvincing.  'The 
great  achievements  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  born 
of  the  patronage  of  the  church,  had  been',  we 
are  told  'in  some  degree  "contaminated  by 
absolutism  and  obscurantism";  henceforth,  they 
had  to  be  collected  together  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race.' 
This  and  more  to  the  same  effect  is  quite  un- 
convincing. Hitler  could  urge  as  much  for 
Berlin,  and  the  gulf  that  separates  his  execrable 
methods  and  those  of  the  Emperor  in  this  respect 
is  really  not  so  great  as  the  author  would  have 
us  suppose. 

At  the  end  of  his  Introduction  M.  Bazin  calls 
attention  to  the  task  that  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  pictures.  The  dark  varnish  with 
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which  they  were  covered  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  removed — 'or,  rather, 
lightened,  leaving  in  every  case  a  layer  of  older 
varnish,  in  accordance  with  the  prudence  and 
moderation  practised  by  the  French  School  of 
restorers'.  Many  will  wish  that  this  practice  was 
followed  in  other  great  collections. 

There  are  96  colour  plates  which  attain  a  very 
fair  standard  and  239  monochrome  reproduc- 
tions much  too  small  to  be  of  any  value  save  to 
recall  the  originals. — R.E. 

RAVENNA  MOSAICS:  Text  by  Guiseppe 
Bovini.  (London:  George  Rainbird,  Ltd. 
£7  7s.  net.) 

MOST  European  cities  with  a  long  history, 
unless  they  have  suffered  some  disaster,  such  as 
fire,  or  earthquake,  or  bombing,  can  offer  a  kind 
of  anthology  of  artistic  achievements.  Some- 
times a  high  level  will  have  been  attained  in  a 
succession  of  different  styles,  as  in  Rome,  for 
instance,  or  Venice:  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. But  there  are  other  places  which  have 
been  touched,  culturally,  by  one  civilisation,  and 
oidy  one,  and  of  these  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
striking  example  than  Ravenna. 

Ravenna  faded  out  of  history  about  twelve 
hundred  years  ago.  Already  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  the  harbour  of  Classis,  her  port, 
was  beginning  to  silt  up :  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  her  political  importance  had 
finally  departed:  and  ever  since,  she  has  just  been 
left  to  brood  over  her  splendid  past,  a  forgotten 
backwater — until  her  rediscovery  by  the  tourist 
agencies  hardly  a  generation  ago. 

Artistically,  this  long  oblivion  was  a  piece  of 
great  good  fortune.  For  Ravenna  is  the  early 
Christian  and  early  Byzantine  city  par  excellence, 
and  still  preserves  in  her  churches,  despite  serious 
losses,  the  finest  display  of  mosaics  in  the 
Christian  world.  Our  grandparents,  if  they 
journeyed  to  Italy,  made  for  Venice,  Florence, 
Siena,  Assisi,  Rome:  not  many  of  them  went  to 
Ravenna,  for  the  mosaics  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  been  thought  of  as  on  a  com- 
parable artistic  level  with,  say,  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
But  in  recent  years  the  pendulum  of  taste  has 
been  swinging  strongly  in  their  direction:  and 
one  evidence  of  it  is  the  number  of  books  and 
articles  which  we  now  have  on  the  subject  of 
Ravenna. 

This  book  will  be,  for  those  with  seven 
guineas  to  spare,  a  very  acceptable  addition  to 
the  collection.  It  is  concerned  with  the  mosaics 
in  seven  buildings:  San  Vitale,  Sant'  Apollinare 
Nuovo,  Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe,  the  so-called 
Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  the  two  Baptis- 
teries (of  the  Orthodox  and  of  the  Arians)  and 
the  little  Archiepiscopal  Chapel.  All  were  built 
and  decorated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
but  two  of  them  ante-date  the  Ostrogothic  con- 
quest, three  were  constructed  during  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  (493-526),  and  two  belong  mainly  to 
the  period  of  the  Romano-Byzantine  reconquest 
under  the  Emperor  Justinian.  There  are,  how- 
ever, fewer  stylistic  differences  between  the 
mosaics  of  these  buildings  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected. 

The  text,  which  runs  to  about  eighteen 
thousand  words,  together  with  a  full  and  useful 


bibliography,  is  by  Signor  Guiseppe  Bovini,  the 
Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Romagna, 
whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  students  of 
mosaics  in  England  as  the  author  of  the  cata- 
logue of  that  memorable  exhibition,  'Ravenna 
Mosaics',  sponsored  in  London  by  the  Arts 
Council  in  1952.  That  catalogue  was  outstand- 
ingly good:  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  this  book, 
Signor  Bovini  goes  over  much  of  the  same 
ground  again,  in  greater  detail,  and  again  proves 
a  most  reliable  commentator. 

The  high  cost  of  the  book,  however,  is  due  to 
the  colour  plates,  which  number  forty-three 
measuring  approximately  13  in.  X  10  in.,  and 
two  smaller  ones,  and  which  therefore  work  out 
at  about  half  a  crown  each.  Are  they  worth  it  ? 
In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  yes.  These 
plates  will  not  do  much  to  help  anyone  who  has 
not  been  to  Ravenna  to  experience  the  grand 
cumulative  effects,  the  sumptuousness  and  the 
majesty  of,  say,  a  whole  apse  filled  with  mosaics, 
such  as  can  be  seen  at  Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
or  a  whole  choir,  as  at  San  Vitale.  He  will  gain 
little  idea  of  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  interior 
of  the  so-called  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia, 
entirely  sheathed,  above  its  modern  marble 
dados,  with  mosaics  on  a  sapphire  blue  ground, 
the  ravishing  blue  of  a  late-evening  sky  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  will  also  miss  the  reflected 
light  so  vital  to  a  full  appreciation  of  mosaics. 
But  he  will  gain  an  excellent,  and  on  the  whole  a 
very  truthful,  idea  of  the  colours  and  surface 
quality  of  those  portions  of  the  mosaics  selected 
for  illustration.  And  the  choice  is  agreeably 
unhackneyed:  it  includes  some  purely  decorative 
details  which  are  among  the  most  fascinating  of 
any.  Many  people  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  red  there  is  in  these  mosaics. 
Perhaps  no  art,  except  stained  glass,  has  ever 
used  colour  more  thrillingly.  A.C.-T. 

ITALIAN  MINIATURES  By  Mario  Salmi, 
London:  Collins,  1957.  £5  5s.  net). 

SALMI'S  Miniatura  Italiana,  now  in  an  English 
edition,  is  the  outcome  of  the  great  'Mostra 
historica  della  Miniatura'  in  Rome  1953-54.  ha 
its  concise  form  it  deepens  the  impression  of  this 
largest  exhibition  of  its  kind,  of  which  Signor 
Salmi  had  been  the  chief  organiser.  More  than 
600  manuscripts  from  Italian  libraries  were 
shown  in  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  which  seemed  too 
vast  for  close  concentration.  This  'souvenir'  is, 
in  fact,  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  Italian 
miniatures  for  many  years,  adequately  illus- 
trated with  97  colourplates  and  as  many  mono- 
chromes, including  manuscripts  from  foreign 
libraries  and  from  the  Vatican  and  Ambrosiana, 
which  had  not  been  exhibited. 

The  miniature  by  the  Ferrarese  artist  Giraldi 
on  the  wrapper  is  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  inside.  The  colour  plates  are  indeed 
excellent.  With  manuscripts  so  different  in 
character  the  task  was  difficult  and  it  seems  un- 
avoidable that  here  and  there  some  of  the  colour 
tones  are  over  emphatic.  But  on  the  whole  the 
shades  are  subtle  and  well  graded  and  the  plates 
are  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  They  are  full- 
size  and  this  contributes  to  their  strong  appeal. 
They  are  selected  with  the  wisdom  of  life  long 
experience,  and  the  choice  is  as  sound  as  it  is 


enjoyable.  Illustrations  such  as  Christ  in  limbo 
(II)  or  Dante  and  Virgil  wandering  on  the  grey 
globe  (XXIII)  are  of  great  strength  and  have  an 
immediate  impact,  which  would  be  unobtainable 
in  a  monochrome.  The  charm  of  scenes  like  the 
young  Sforza  riding  through  the  streets  of  Milan 
or  the  Shepherd  Musicians  (LXXIab)  comes  out 
delightfully.  Local  and  stylistic  distinctions 
become  more  obvious,  for  example,  the  reader 
should  compare  the  delicate  colouring  of  Horen- 
tine  border  decoration  with  the  heavy  tones  of 
Girolamo  da  Cremonas  ornamentation.  As  an 
example  of  Salmi's  unconventional  taste  we  may 
mention  the  superb  decorative  plant-page  from 
a  Lombard  Herbal,  which  he  chooses  in  place  of 
one  of  its  many  delicate  figural  scenes.  (XXXV) 

The  text  is  not,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  reproductions.  It  is  a 
kind  of  catalogue  raisonnee  with  condensed  short 
characterisations  of  the  various  schools  within 
the  same  period.  As  one  of  the  great  experts  in 
the  whole  field  of  painting,  Signor  Salmi  is  in  a 
position  to  stress  the  major  issues,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  research  probes  the  details.  Many 
manuscripts  are  quoted,  new  attributions 
suggested,  artists  mentioned,  of  which  quite  a 
number  are  not  even  in  Ancona-Aeschlimann's 
Dictionary  of  Miniaturists.  To  make  full  use  of 
this  research,  one  would  wish  for  a  classified 
index  of  artists  and  manuscripts,  with  reference 
to  the  libraries  (its  slight  extension  in  the  Ger- 
man edition  is  not  sufficient). 

Roman  and  early  Christian  manuscripts  are 
not  included,  but  though  only  few  survive,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  importance  as  media- 
tors between  East  and  West,  between  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  impact  on  the 
North  was  stronger  than  that  of  any  later 
Italian  MSS.  Even  Monte  Cassino,  the  seat  of 
Benedictine  learning,  had  little  influence  on 
transalpine  miniature.  The  same  applies  to  tne 
thirteenth/fourteenth  century  legal  books,  the 
first  manuscripts  'for  export',  which  can  still  be 
found  in  most  monastic  libraries.  In  addition 
Signor  Salmi  discusses  only  briefly  another 
specific,  pre-Gothic  development:  that  is  to  say 
the  South  Italian  Exultet  Rolls  with  their  con- 
tinuous unique  illumination.  His  main  interest 
is  devoted  to  Gothic  and  Renaissance  miniatures. 
The  division  is  somewhat  irritating  and  one  has 
to  get  used  to  it.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  more 
steady  representation  of  the  various  local 
developments.  But  Gothic  is  not  a  main  issue  in 
thirteenth/fifteenth  century  Italian  iuumination, 
and  the  author  is  aware  of  the  ambiguous  posi- 
tion between  Gothic  and  Renaissance  artists, 
such  as  Belbello  da  Pavia,  Fra  Angelico  or  Gio- 
vanni di  Paolo. 

The  material  to  deal  with  was  overwhelming. 
Neither  France  nor  the  much  smaller  Flanders, 
with  only  few  outstanding  artists  in  the  later 
fifteenth  century  can  compare  with  Italy  in  the 
output  of  miniature  painting  during  the  Quat- 
trocento, which  reveals  a  character  of  its  own 
mainly  determined  by  its  connection  with 
picture  painting.  The  author  draws  attention  to 
the  influence  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue,  Cavallini 
and  Menabuoi.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this 
relationship  becomes  a  main  factor.  Illumination 
becomes  more  pictorial  and  miniatures  are  pro- 
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duced  by  leading  painters,  while  in  places  like 
Siena  paintings  seem  to  be  enlarged  miniatures. 
On  the  other  hand  decoration  becomes  more 
independent,  as  in  the  ornamented  frontispieces 
of  humanist  books,  which  were  first  introduced 
in  Florence. 

The  book  raises  many  questions :  for  example 
the  late  date  of  Michelino  da  Besozzo's  panel  at 
Siena,  to  mention  one  detail.  The  English 
edition  might  have  pointed  to  the  change  of 
ownership  of  the  Albani  Hours,  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (Yates  Thompson  29). 
For  the  scholar  it  is  a  stimulating  work,  for  the 
collector  it  is  almost  indispensable  as  a  reference 
book,  for  the  amateur  it  is  a  valuable  series  of 
pictures. — D.R.S. 

THE  LOVES  OF  KRISHNA  IN  INDIAN 
PAINTING  AND  POETRY:  By  W.  G. 

Archer.  (London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin. 
3 os.  net).  INDIAN  PAINTING:  Introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  W.  G.  Archer.  (London: 
Batsford.  35s.  net.) 

THE  appeal  of  Indian  painting  is  immediate  and 
sensuous,  but  like  other  exotic  art  forms  its 
subject  matter  and  modes  of  expression  are  often 
unfamiliar.  Many  Indian  pictures  are  illustrations 
of  stories  and  poems  and  almost  all  the  surviving 
examples  belong  to  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Vaishnavite  revival  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Thus  they  were  painted 
at  a  time  when  fervent  adoration  of  Vishnu  in 
his  human  incarnations  as  Rama  and  Krishna 
had  seeped  deeply  into  the  popular  Indian 
consciousness  and  the  songs  and  stories  depicted 
in  art  were  on  the  hps  of  all.  These  paintings  with 
their  sharply  defined  areas  of  pure  colour  woven 
together  with  rhythmic  line  and  all  overlaid  with 
exuberant  decorative  fancy  at  once  gratify  the 
sensibility  of  a  generation  that  accepts  Matisse 
without  demur;  but  whereas  the  iconography 
of  modern  painting,  even  when  highly  personal, 
reflects  the  aspirations  and  frustrations  of  our 
time,  the  themes  and  ideals  of  Indian  painting 
are  remote.  If  they  are  to  make  their  full  impact 
they  must  be  seen  with  a  certain  basic  knowledge 
of  their  particular  modes  of  communication  and 
with  some  familiarity  with  their  subject  matter 
and  the  cultural  climate  in  which  they  matured. 

In  The  Loves  of  Krishna  Mr.  Archer  sets  out 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  has  been  done 
before  the  legends  relating  to  this  god  who  is 
seen  in  so  many  Indian  paintings.  However,  this 
is  not  just  a  digest  of  the  legends  themselves, 
since,  as  well  as  telling  the  Krishna  story,  the 
author  at  the  same  time  brings  to  light  the  way 
in  which  the  Krishna  cult  met  some  of  the 
fundamental  emotional  needs  of  Rajput  society 
and  shows  how  this  is  reflected  in  the  patronage 
of  art  by  the  Indian  nobility.  In  dealing  with  the 
actual  stories  Mr.  Archer  has  undertaken  his 
task  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  biographer  seeking 
to  get  at  the  personality  of  his  subject  than  as  a 
mere  retailer  of  myths.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  enlivening  the  sometimes  over  fantastic 
catalogue  of  exploits  which  have  accumulated 
around  the  figure  of  Krishna  in  the  original 
Puranic  legends,  and  dramatic  paradoxes  in  the 
character  of  the  lover-god  are  brought  out  with 
sensitive  skill.  A  chapter  on  poetry  is  enhanced 


by  good  translations  of  verses  with  which  the 
paintings  go  hand  in  hand  and  a  survey  of  the 
Krishna  theme  in  painting  is  illustrated  by 
forty  plates. 

A  similar  concern  with  the  meaning  of  Indian 
art  runs  though  Mr.  Archer's  Indian  Painting. 
This  is  a  picture  book  with  fifteen  plates  in 
colour  and  six  in  monochrome.  It  is  primarily 
an  introduction  for  the  layman  and  gives  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  evolution  of  Indian 
miniature  painting  with  notes  on  the  plates  that 
are  illustrated.  These  include  one  or  two 
familiar  masterpieces  but  have  mostly  not  been 
published  before.  The  style  of  Kotah  is  illus- 
trated for  the  first  time  in  a  charmingly  stylised 
hunting  scene  that  is  certain  to  delight  lovers  of 
the  Douanier  Rousseau.  Yet  of  greater  interest 
to  students  of  Indian  painting  is  the  first  pub- 
lished miniature  from  an  important  pre-Mughal 
Islamic  manuscript  that  opens  up  a  completely 
new  chapter  in  the  study  of  this  subject. — R.S. 

LIVERPOOL  PORCELAIN  OF  THE  18th 
CENTURY  AND  ITS  MAKERS:  By 

Knowles  Boney.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford 
Ltd.  1957.  £6  6s.  net.) 

DURING  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Liverpool  witnessed  a  sudden  expansion  of 
its  ceramic  industry.  With  a  local  tradition  only 
for  bricks,  clay  pipes  and  crude  mugs,  this  late- 
starting  pottery  centre  had  to  rely  on  potters 
from  London,  Bristol  and  Staffordshire  to  teach 
the  techniques  of  delft,  salt-glaze  and  porcelain. 
Within  the  next  few  years  at  least  twenty  pot- 
works  had  come  into  being,  nine  or  ten  of 
which  are  thought  to  have  made  porcelain  at 
some  stage  of  their  existence.  However,  as  early 
as  the  i7<5o's,  the  industry  had  already  started  to 
decline  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  grown  up. 
Neither  its  earthenware  nor  its  china  could  com- 
pete with  Wedgwood's  cream-ware  which 
flooded  into  Liverpool  via  the  new  canals.  Wedg- 
wood even  snatched  away  from  the  Liverpool 
potters  their  main  chance  of  appreciably  cutting 
costs  by  almost  completely  monopolizing  Sadler's 
transfer  printing  output.  Finally,  the  American 
War  of  Independence  (1775-1783)  severely  res- 
tricted exports,  leaving  a  greatly  diminished 
market  for  Liverpool's  by  then  largely  inferior 
wares. 

Dr.  Boney's  new  book  deals  specifically  with 
the  history  and  description  of  Liverpool  por- 
celain. It  is  indeed  a  fine  production,  well-bound, 
with  good  readable  print  and  a  credit  to  the 
publishers.  The  absence  of  colour  plates  is  a 
disappointment  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude  and 
cost.  However,  the  numerous  black-and-white 
illustrations  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  reference 
purposes,  largely  because  they  show  many 
scarce  pieces  from  the  author's  collection  which 
are  usually  classed  as  early  Worcester. 

In  the  past  Liverpool  porcelain  has  been  much 
neglected  and  this  is  the  first  major  work  to 
appear  on  the  subject.  The  late  Peter  Entwistlc, 
formerly  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Museum, 
never  managed  to  publish  his  long-awaited  book 
as  he  was  unable  to  edit  the  vast  amount  of  data 
which  he  and  Charles  Gatty  before  him  had 
amassed.  Now  Dr.  Boney  has  skilfully  ex- 
tracted most  of  the  relevant  material  from 


Entwistle's  manuscripts  and  arranged  it  in 
readable  form.  To  this  he  has  added  much  new 
research  and  interesting  speculation. 

A  considerable  obstacle  to  advancement  in  the 
Liverpool  field  has  been  the  complete  failure  of 
Liverpool  collectors  to  classify  their  wares  into 
factory  groups.  An  added  complication  now 
presents  itself,  since  Dr.  Boney  finds  he  is  unable 
to  show  any  convincing  difference  between  the 
Liverpool  'Podmore  productions'  on  the  one 
hand  and  some  soft-paste  Bristol  and  some 
primitive  Worcester  wares  on  the  other:  it 
almost  seems  as  if  he  would  like  to  call  them  all 
Liverpool.  Of  course,  Worcester  collectors  are 
largely  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs,  as  they 
have  so  often  rejected  as  Liverpool  early 
pieces  which  did  not  show  the  typical  features 
of  the  mid-period  Dr.  Wall  examples.  An 
authoritative  study  is  urgently  required  to  show 
conclusively  without  tendentious  argument  that 
the  Worcester  potting  was  not  always  standard- 
ized or  perfect.  It  will  then  be  made  plain  that 
the  early  west  country  group  includes  many 
teapots  with  more  or  less  than  the  'standard'  six 
holes  leading  to  the  spouts,  also  cups  and  saucers 
which  do  not  show  glaze  shrinkage  on  their 
bases  but  have  footrings  which  are  sometimes 
misshapen  or  somewhat  undercut.  Some  vessels 
were  thickly  potted  with  a  bluish-green  trans- 
lucency  and  a  glaze  which  is  obviously  bluish- 
grey  as  on  some  Bristol-marked  pieces;  black 
spotting  or  sanding  may  even  occur. 

Dr.  Boney  has  attempted  to  classify  Liverpool 
wares  as  a  whole  into  three  periods,  although 
hidden  amongst  the  biographical  notes  is  a 
tentative  description  of  Chaffers'  wares.  His 
first  period,  lasting  for  ten  years  from  1755,  is 
dominated  by  Robert  Podmore,  a  renegade 
Worcester  workman  who,  in  1755,  divulged 
the  secret  of  the  use  of  soapstone  to  Richard 
Chaffers  under  agreement  of  partnership.  A 
copy  of  this  important  agreement,  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  originally  came  into 
Charles  Gatty 's  possession  in  1907  from  Lord 
Cross,  a  descendent  of  Chaffers.  Robert  Pod- 
more's  fame  as  a  potter  eclipses  that  of  others, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the  wares 
produced  by  William  Reid,  Samuel  Gilbody,  or 
William  Ball:  at  least  Entwistle's  detailed  des- 
cription of  Gilbody's  magnificent  signed  mug 
(Plate  35a)  might  have  been  included,  especially 
as  this  documentary  piece  was  destroyed  during 
the  last  war.  Although  his  attributional  evidence 
can  be  challenged,  Dr.  Boney  has  studied  the 
'scratched  cross  group'  with  great  care,  and  his 
objective  description  of  the  wares  is  useful  and 
accurate,  except  that  the  Saltire  cross  is  not 
always  beneath  handles  nor  does  it  only  occur 
on  pieces  with  handles.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  appropriate  to  have  included  the 
high  fired  wares  of  the  'Hanley  Tea  Caddy 
group'  under  the  third  period  (1780-1805) 
rather  than  under  the  second  period  (1765-1780), 
as  these  unpleasing  objects  were  surely  amongst 
the  last  wares  produced  at  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Boney's  tentative  suggestion  that  mem- 
bers of  the  'snowman'  group  could  have  a 
Liverpool  origin  has  already  been  refuted  by 
recent  excavations  on  the  Longton  Hall  site. 
Furthermore,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that 
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the  late  well-modelled  Longton  Hall  Britannia 
with  her  bare,  shapely  breast  and  floral  dress,  is 
mourning  the  death  of  George  II,  or  that  her 
attribution  should  be  changed  to  that  of  Liver- 
pool. 

His  chapters  on  decoration  and  printing  are 
fascinating.  The  latter  chapter,  especially,  con- 
tains excellent  examples  of  Dr.  Boney's  brilliant 
'showmanship',  in  his  ability  to  build  up  com- 
plex arguments  on  most  debatable  premises. 
This  is  most  evident  where  he  discusses  the 
'smoky  primitives'  and  outline  prints  of  the 
'red  cow'  type.  Some  of  his  direct  observations 
on  aesthetic  and  factual  data  show  an  unusual 
viewpoint.  For  example,  he  implies  that  the 
print  of  the  long-tailed  macaw  on  the  most 
desirable  early  'scratched  cross'  mug  (Plate  34c) 
is  both  badly  designed  and  engraved.  Where  are 
the  Liverpool  overglaze  blue  transfer  prints  he 
describes  on  page  77?  Is  there  really  any  close 
similarity  in  the  style  of  decoration  of  the 
documentary  John  Fell  jug  (Plate  ic  and  d)  and 
of  the  'scratched  cross'  jug  (Plate  30a)?  If 
Sadler's  description  'Enamel  blank'  is  a  mis- 
reading for  'Enamel  black'  (page  91),  how  does 
he  explain  'Enamel  Black  for  Blanks'  in  Sadler's 
notebook  ? 

Dr.  Boney's  book  is  indispensable  for  the 
Liverpool  collector,  and  if  a  second  edition  is 
contemplated  it  would  be  as  well  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  pieces  on  Plates  17c 
and  29b  are  not  Bow;  that  on  Plate  3 ij  is  not 
Lowestoft,  and  those  on  Plates  18b  and  37d  are 
not  Derby.  The  poor  reproductions  on  Plate  50 
should  be  omitted  and  their  place  taken  by  clear 
line  drawings.  Peter  Entwistle  was  not  a  good 
judge  of  porcelain  or  earthenware,  as  is  shown 
by  some  of  his  correspondence  now  in  the 
Liverpool  Library.  Consequently  it  is  unsafe  to 
conclude  that  the  fragments  which  are  given 
such  prominence  (on  Plate  VII)  are  really  tin- 
glaze  porcelain  and  not  delft.  In  his  list  of  scarce 
Evans-signed  wares  (page  153)  Dr.  Boney  does 
not  mention  an  important  Chaffers'  jug  in  the 
Bootle  Museum  with  an  Evans-signed  print  of 
Frederick  in  court  dress.  Appendix  VIb  con- 
cerning Ralph  (not  Robert)  "Wilcox,  contains  a 
misquotation,  which  does  not  make  good  sense. 
In  Appendix  IVa,  No.  13,  Dr.  Boney  follows 
Stanley  Price's  lead  and  omits  an  important  part 
of  the  quotation  which  is  'shall  make  shift  with 
the  teapot  head'.  Finally,  plate  reference  errors 
occur  on  pages  32,  33,  35,  39,  40,  66,  68,  73,  76 
and  153.— B.M.W. 

LIFE  AT  FONTHILL,  1807-1822:  from  the 
Correspondence  of  William  Beckford.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Boyd  Alexander.  (London : 
Rupert  Hart-Davis,  35s.  net.) 

ALL  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
art  must  keep  a  special  place  in  their  affections 
for  William  Beckford.  A  writer  of  genius,  a 
patron  of  discrimination  and  a  connoisseur  of 
rare  acumen,  this  arch-dilettante  inspired  the 
supreme  masterpiece  of  English  romantic 
architecture — Fonthill  Abbey — and  filled  it  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of 
pictures,  objets  <Tart  and  fine  books  ever  assem- 
bled by  a  single  collector  in  England.  Such 
achievements  could  not  be  attained  without 


great  knowledge  and  learning,  but  there  was 
nothing  solemn  or  pedantic  about  Beckford 
whose  only  incursion  into  'art  literature'  was 
that  brilliantly  witty  and  too  little  known 
parody,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary 
Painters. 

The  first  volume  in  this  series  of  unpublished 
Beckford  papers  from  the  Hamilton  muniments 
— The  Journal  of  William  Beckford  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  1787-8 — was  of  some  interest  to  the 
historian  of  art  for  its  vivid  descriptions  of 
Iberian  architecture.  Bui  the  present  volume  is 
of  quite  outstanding  interest,  for  here  we 
catch  the  Caliph  of  Fonthill  in  the  very  act  of 
building  and  collecting.  We  find  him  growing 
petulant  at  Wyatt's  dilatoriness,  concupiscence 
and  drunkenness,  now  coaxing,  now  threaten- 
ing him  and  finally  entertaining  doubts  about 
the  merits  of  the  building  on  which  he  had 
lavished  so  much  of  his  fast  diminishing  fortune. 
In  1 814  we  surprise  him  in  Paris,  co vetting  and 
buying  pictures — 'Constantin  has  discovered  me 
a  Gaspar  Poussin  equal  in  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  its  brushwork  to  my  famous  one  and  superior 
as  regards  the  figures',  he  wrote,  'a  great  bargain ! 
A  great  bargain!  And  also  a  little  picture  by 
Lorenzo  Lotto.  .  .  .divine,  divine,  acquired  in 
Spain.  .  .  .1  am  certain  that  what  is  asked  is  not 
half  what  they  are  worth,  yet  it  is  too  large  a 
sum  for  me. .  . .'  We  are  even  afforded  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  indulges  in  that  favourite  pastime 
of  collectors — re-hanging  the  pictures:  'Here  we 
spend  our  life  putting  up  and  taking  down 
pictures'  he  writes  from  Fonthill  in  181 8.  'The 
Berchem  and  the  Turner  (a  View  which  escaped 
the  sale)  are  in  the  large  room  where  they  are  not 
too  bad.  The  Breughel  looked  terrible  and  is 
now  back  where  it  was  in  the  Lancaster  Gallery. 
The  de  Cort  has  replaced  the  Berchem  and  is 
passable  above  the  van  Huysum'. 

These  exuberant  letters  were  nearly  all  written 
to  Beckford's  closest,  one  might  say  only, 
friend,  the  Chevalier  Gregorio  Fellipe  Franchi, 
whom  he  had  found  as  a  chorister  at  the  Pat- 
riarchal Seminary  in  Lisbon.  Beckford  employed 
him  in  London  as  his  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  and  of  other,  less  respectable  goods, 
for  both  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  keen 
eye.  Daily  letters  in  a  mixture  of  Italian  and 
English  were  despatched  to  Franchi  by  Beckford, 
describing  in  detail  his  miseries,  elations  and 
desires.  A  full  transcription  of  these  meandering 
episdes  would  have  produced  a  bulky  volume  of 
interest  to  few  but  professional  psychologists, 
and  it  is  therefore  very  fortunate  that  Mr.  Boyd 
Alexander  was  charged  with  the  singularly 
difficult  task  of  translating  and  editing  them. 
The  result  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  often 
moving  human  document  which  affords  us  a 
remarkably  intimate  portrait  of  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  English  writers  and  collectors. 

What  we  may  politely  call  the  psychological 
aspect  of  Beckford's  letters  need  not  concern  us 
here  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
their  'art-historical'  importance.  Further  light 
is  shed  on  the  building  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  which 
now  seems  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  collaboration 
between  Beckford  and  Wyatt  though  unfor- 
tunately the  series  of  letters  begins  too  late  for 
the  extent  of  Beckford's  contribution  to  be 


ascertained  precisely.  More  information  is 
given  about  the  Fonthill  collection,  and  the 
descriptions  of  pictures  help  to  fill  out  the  terse 
entries  in  the  sale  catalogue.  The  present  where- 
abouts of  some  of  the  masterpieces  have  been 
traced — Gaspar  Poussin's  Calling  of  Abraham, 
Gerard  Dou's  Poulterer's  Shop  and  Giovanni 
Bellini's  Agony  in  the  Garden  (which  Beckford 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Mantegna)  are  all  in 
the  National  Gallery;  the  two  Altieri  Claudes' 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Fairhaven;  and 
some  of  the  furniture  is  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion. But  despite  Mr.  Alexander's  diligence,  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  the  pictures  and 
objects  from  Fonthill  remain  untraced.  Where, 
for  instance,  is  the  Lucas  van  Leyden  portrait, 
the  Mabuse  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  or  the  Velaz- 
quez portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X? 

Beckford's  comments  on  the  pictures  which 
he  bought  or  thought  of  buying  are  frequently 
illuminating.  He  described,  for  example,  a  small 
Lorenzo  Lotto  as  'an  onyx  for  its  colour,  an 
evangeliary  for  its  purity  of  preservation'.  His 
taste  in  modern  works  is  also  interesting  though 
a  little  difficult  to  assess.  Canova's  Paris  thrilled 
him — 'Oh  heavens,  never  has  Canova  produced 
so  delightful  an  object — what  delicate  flesh  and 
what  quality  marble!'  And  he  was  ready  to 
hang  the  works  of  Turner  and  Wilson  amongst 
those  of  his  most  higlily  prized  old  masters. 
Naturally  enough  his  strange  temperament 
warmed  to  the  works  of  John  Martin,  and  he 
declared  in  18 19:  'I've  been  three  times  to  the 
Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  to  admire  The  Capture 
of  Babylon  by  Martm.  He  adds  the  greatest 
distinction  to  contemporary  art.  Oh  what  a 
sublime  thing'.  With  rather  more  perception, 
perhaps,  he  recognized  the  ability  of  that  highly 
gifted  and  still  neglected  painter  George  Har- 
low whom  he  thought  to  be  'of  the  greatest 
promise.  .  .  .a  true  genius'.  Scraps  like  these  are 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  historian  of 
early  nineteenth-century  taste  and  painting  who 
will  do  well  to  consult  this  book  for  information 
on  the  art  world  no  less  than  for  a  picture  of 
romanticism  at  its  most  extravagant. 

The  translating  and  editing  by  Mr.  Boyd 
Alexander  are  beyond  praise — we  are  given  just 
enough  but  not  too  much  information  in  the 
footnotes — and  the  printing  and  production  is 
of  such  a  standard  as  Beckford  himself  might 
have  approved.  'Oh  heavens'  we  may  imagine 
him  to  exclaim,  'never  has  Rupert  Hart-Davis 
produced  so  delightful  an  object'. — H.H. 

MIRRORS:  By  Serge  Roche,  with  294  photo- 
graphs by  Piere  Devinoy.  (London:  Gerald 
Duckworth.  £8  8s.  net.) 

MEN  and,  still  more,  women  have  sought  their 
images  in  mirrors  ever  since  Narcissus  fell  in 
love  with  his  own  reflection  in  a  stream. 
Egyptian  mirrors  dating  from  the  twentieth 
century  B.C.  survive;  they  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Susa,  and  even  American  mirrors  of 
the  pre-Columban  era  are  known.  It  seems 
singularly  appropriate  that  it  should  have  been 
at  Venice,  herself  set  in  the  mirror  of  the  Lagoon, 
that  the  art  of  mirror  making  with  glass  was 
first  brought  to  perfection;  throughout  the 
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sixteenth  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  she  supplied  all  Europe  with  the 
finest  mirrors  obtainable.  By  an  even  happier 
turn  of  the  historical  process  the  discovery  of  the 
teclimque  of  making  mirrors  of  large  size  coin- 
cided almost  exactly  with  the  rise  of  the  rococo 
style  in  European  architecture  much  of  whose 
effect  depended  on  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the 
wall  surface.  The  mirror's  glitter,  its  ability  to 
multiply  images,  to  create  perspectives  and 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  a  room,  achieved 
this  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  a  mirror-room  became  the  almost 
essential  feature  of  princely  residences  all  over 
Europe  and  especially  in  Germany  where  a 
large  number  of  spiegelzimmen  are  still  to  be 
found.  By  1752  Lafonte  de  Saint-Yenne  was 
complaining  of  the  unfortunate  effect  that  the 
widespread  use  of  mirrors  was  having  on  pain- 
ters by  leaving  no  wall  space  available  for  their 
work. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  real  triumph 
of  the  mirror,  in  the  following  century  there  was 
a  sad  falling  off.  Amongst  the  few  fresh  uses  to 
which  a  mirror  was  put  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury M.  Roche  mentions  a  suite  of  chairs  en- 
tirely covered  with  engraved  glass.  This  was 
made  at  Baccarat  in  i860  for  Abdul  Hamid  and, 
although  not  illustrated  in  his  book,  sounds  to 
have  been  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  The 
extensive  use  of  mirrors  for  scientific  purposes 
in  modern  times  is  merely  a  return  to  one  of  its 
earliest  uses.  Just  as  Euclid's  catroptical  studies  led 
Archimedes  to  conceive  the  idea  of  firing  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Syracuse  by  means  of  a  giant 
burning  mirror,  so  we  conserve  solar  heat  in  the 
great  sun-trap  at  Mont  Louis  or  extend  our 
knowledge  of  other  suns  in  other  universes  with 
the  200-inch  mirror  at  Palomar  Observatory. 

M.  Serge  Roche,  the  well-known  Paris 
furniture  dealer,  has  produced  a  most  attractive 
pictorial  anthology  of  the  mirror  ranging  from 
antiquity  to  modern  times  and  covering  the 
East  as  well  as  most  European  countries.  On  the 
whole  the  selection  is  admirable,  though  perhaps 
rather  less  than  justice  has  been  done  to  English 
mirrors;  for  the  choice  has  been  confined  to 
examples  found  in  Parisian  collections,  and  few 
of  these  are  the  best  of  their  kind.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  book  which  gives  great  pleasure  to  the 
eye  and  should  provide  a  useful  tool  for  furniture 
dealers  and  interior  decorators  no  less  than  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  style.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  however,  that  the  translation  of  M.  Roche's 
brief  but  informative  introduction  should  be  so 
slovenly  and  the  proof  correcting  so  negligent. 

F.J.B.W. 

PRE-CONQUEST  GOLDSMITHS' WORK 
OF  COLOMBIA  IN  THE  MUSEO  DEL 
ORO,  BOGOTA:  By  Enzo  Carli.  Printed 
in  Italy  (i957)  by  Cromotipia,  E.  Sormani, 
Milano.  W.  Heinemann  Ltd.,  London. 
Pp.  96  with  sketch  map,  bibliography  and 
3 1  Plates  in  colour.  3  5s.  net. 

THIS  work  has  been  produced  with  consum- 
mate taste  and  beauty,  and  all  connected  with 
it  are  to  be  congratulated.  Although  the  study 
of  this  pre-conquest  goldsmiths'  work  is  far 
from  complete,  especially  as  regards  chronology 


and  the  provenance  of  many  of  the  specimens, 
very  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
Thanks  to  the  work  of  such  scholars  as  the 
Frenchmen  P.  Rivet  and  H.  Arsandaux,  and  the 
Spaniard  Jose  Perez  de  Barradas,  it  has  been 
possible  to  distinguish  different  techniques  and 
styles  capable  of  individual  geographical 
attribution.  Certain  vexed  questions,  such  as  the 
dates  of  early  tribal  migrations,  the  mode  and 
extent  of  barter  in  non-auriferous  districts,  and 
the  varied  anthropological  data  to  be  obtained 
from  the  different  forms  of  expression  which 
these  objects  suggest,  they  still  present  problems 
not  yet  fully  solved.  Tribes  dwelling  in  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  appear  to  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  more  advanced 
techniques  of  goldsmithery.  The  presence  of 
copper,  doubtless  to  increase  resistance,  is 
found  in  nearly  all  Colombian  gold  objects,  the 
resulting  alloy  being  known  as  tumbaga  in  the 
Andean  districts,  the  process  was  perhaps  dis- 
covered by  the  ancient  peoples  of  Aurawak  pre- 
Chibcha  culture  in  S.E.  Colombia,  who  were 
also  familiar  with  the  cire  perdue  process  and 
gilding  by  oxidization.  Of  the  various  styles, 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer,  the  oldest — 
dating  from  before  the  seventh  century  A.D.  is 
that  to  winch  the  name  'Calima'  has  been  given. 

For  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
the  search  for  El  Dorado  continued — by  Ger- 
mans, Spaiuards,  Portuguese,  English  and  Dutch 
— until  at  last,  it  passed,  with  the  Fountain  of 
Eternal  Youth  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prester 
John  into  the  shadowy  world  of  lost  delusions. 
But  while  it  lasted  it  formed  a  grim  and  terrible 
story  in  which  we  find  on  the  one  hand  heroic 
courage,  fearlessness  and  indomitable  endurance, 
and  on  the  other  examples  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelty,  bloodshed,  intolerance,  greed  and 
treachery  equal  to  anything  that  has  ever  stained 
the  pages  of  history.  It  is,  then,  against  this 
strange  and  sombre  background  that  these 
beautiful  examples  of  the  pre-conquest  gold- 
smiths' art  are  set. 

So  far  as  research  on  existing  objects  has  gone 
we  are  able  to  recognize  seven  distinct  types, 
examples  of  all  of  which  are  shown  so  finely  in 
the  present  work.  A  few  words  on  each  type  will 
help  to  make  their  individual  characteristics 
clear. 

1.  Calima.  In  the  upper  Rio  Cauca  district 
lying  between  the  Western  and  Central  Cordil- 
lera. The  objects  of  this  type  are  the  oldest  yet 
found.  They  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  aesthetic 
requirements  of  fashion  and  sumptuous  adorn- 
ment, displaying  high  decorative  value  in  the 
fantasy  of  their  baroque  outlines,  geometrical 
motifs,  fringes,  bells  dec.  attached  to  the  pec- 
torals, diadems  and  nose  pendants  (tiarigueras) 
cut  out  of  thick  gold  sheet.  Of  particular  interest 
are  the  pin-heads  formed  of  little  figures  both 
animal  and  human  cast  by  the  cire  perdue  process. 
The  first  eleven  plates,  which  are  devoted  to 
this  type,  display  a  wide  range  of  objects  in- 
cluding circular  pectorals,  a  trumpet  originally 
built  round  a  shell,  fantastic  animals,  an  elegant 
nariguera  and  a  most  attractive  sacred  alligator. 

2.  Quimbaya.  In  the  Eastern  cordillera,  south- 
west of  Bogota.  This  type  is  recognized  by  its 
classical  sobriety  and  realism.  It  displays  charac- 
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teristics  similar  to  the  ceramics  from  the  same 
area.  Made  largely  for  ritual  uses,  many  of  the 
vases  are  quite  plain,  but  the  pectorals  often 
display  realistically  rendered  human  forms  and 
a  nice  balance  of  proportion  throughout.  Both 
the  cire  perdue  and  tumbaga  techniques  of  casting 
point  to  a  plastic  derivation.  See  the  plates 
facing  pp.  52,  54,  56,  58  and  60. 

3.  Tolima.  Further  south,  but  north  of  the 
Huila  district,  this  type  consists  of  thick  elong- 
ated plates  with  comb-like  edges,  surmounted 
by  formal  representation  of  human  faces  of 
comical  or  grotesque  character.  See  the  plates 
facing  pp.  62  and  64. 

4.  Darien.  On  the  lower  Rio  Atrato,  (it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  several  misprints 
in  the  sketch  map)  south  of  Panama  and  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  The  type  has  abstract  designs  of 
the  human  figure,  recognizable  only  by  their 
position  and  the  number  of  objects — breasts, 
arms,  shoulders  &c. — represented.  A  basic  flat 
plate  divided  in  the  centre  simulates  the  legs. 
The  use  of  spirals,  herring-bone  designs  and 
circular  buttons  tends  to  produce  masks  of 
fabulous  beings,  denizens  of  the  forests  and 
Savannahs.  See  plate  facing  p.  66. 

5.  Sinu.  The  Rio  Sinu  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  and  the  district  covered  by  this  type 
lies  in  the  province  of  Cordoba  and  extends 
east  into  that  of  Bolivar.  The  designs  are  mainly 
of  thin  fused  wire  resembling  filigree  work, 
made  not  only  into  the  usual  ear-rings 
and  nose-pendants,  but  also  into  most  delightful 
figures  of  birds  with  long  beaks  resembling  the 
ibis  and  toucan.  Others,  such  as  that  shown 
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facing  p.  70,  might  well  be  taken  for  Chinese 
workmanship.  The  birds  (plates  facing  pp.  68,  72 
and  74)  stand  on  hollowed-out  perches,  or  else 
are  pierced  at  the  tail  end,  suggesting  that  they 
were  used  as  finials  to  horizontal  weapons  such 
as  spear-throwers  or  javelins. 

6.  Tairona.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  near  the  Caribbean 
coast.  The  type  consists  of  delicate  filigree 
circular  designs  built  up  round  a  central  ring 
cast  by  the  cire  perdue  process — a  broad,  fan- 
shaped  tiariguera  being  thus  formed.  See  plate 
opposite  p.  76. 

7.  Muyska  or  Chibcha.  Occurring  in  the 
Cundinamarca  area  north  of  Bogota,  and 
possibly  other  localities  as  yet  undetermined. 
The  figures  consist  of  a  central  flat  gold  sheet 
roughly  representing  the  human  body,  or 
alternatively  cut  into  various  shapes  edged  with 
soldered  wire  used  either  as  limbs  or  as  part  of 
the  decoration.  Masks,  apparently  for  small 
idols  or  used  as  votive  offerings,  are  also  found. 
See  the  plates  facing  pp.  78,  80,  82,  84  and  86. 
The  pectoral  with  the  ten  human  figures 
soldered  in  is  the  largest  of  three  at  the  Vatican. 

— N.M.P. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

Private  Presses 

THE  Lion  &  Unicorn  Press's  newest  production 
is  a  facsimile  and  translation  of  the  first  and  most 
famous  Spanish  writing-book,  in  which  Juan  de 
Yciar  introduced  Italian  calligraphy  to  Spain  in 
the  mid-sixteenth  century.  Some  pages  of  Yciar 
are  familiar  for  they  have  often  been  reproduced 
(e.g.  in  Henry  Shaw's  Alpliabets,  Numerals  and 
Devices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1845,  and  in  sub- 
sequent editions  of  that  work,  and  on  the  cover 
of  the  King  Penguin  A  Book  of  Scripts) ;  but  the 
whole  book  has  never  been  reproduced  before 
and  this  work  is  extremely  welcome.  The 
photo-litho-offset  reproduction  is  of  excellent 
quality  for  the  pages  of  black  on  white :  but  the 
pages  in  white  line  on  black  are  less  clear,  and 
even  if  they  are  faithful  to  the  poorly-printed 
original,  it  can  be  argued  that  further  retouching 
would  have  been  beneficial.  There  is  an  excellent 
short  introduction  by  Reynolds  Stone.  Com- 
parison between  the  original  and  the  admirable 
translation  by  Evelyn  Shuckburgh  would  have 
been  easier  if  the  pages  of  the  facsimile  had  been 
numbered.  The  binding  design,  black  morocco 
spine  and  fawn  cloth  sides  blocked  in  black  and 
gold,  is  most  pleasing. 

Two  other  private  presses  have  been  active 
lately;  one  in  Cambridge  and  the  other  in 
Scotland. 

The  Golden  Head  Press  of  26,  Abbey  Road, 
Cambridge,  has  issued  three  books  this  year  in 
limited  editions  for  sale :  Saltfleet,  and  other  Poems 
by  Phyllis  Chanter;  Alphabet  of  Movements  of  the 
Human  Body  by  V.  I.  Stepanov;  and  Virgil's 
Second  Eclogue,  which  is  an  ambitious  production 
with  nine  plates  in  the  manner  of  Blake,  illumi- 
nated and  handcoloured  by  the  artist,  Raymond 
Lister  (who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Press) 
and  his  wife.  Of  this  work,  twenty-six  copies 
signed  by  the  artist  are  for  sale  at  £10.  The 


three  books  have  all  been  printed  and  bound  by 
commercial  firms  in  Cambridge. 

In  Scotland,  the  Signet  Press,  of  23,  Union 
Street,  Greenock,  owned  by  Thomas  Rae,  has 
produced  an  admirable  small  book  on  Androw 
Myllar,  Scotland's  first  printer — written,  hand- 
set and  printed  personally  by  the  proprietor,  in 
an  edition  of  200  numbered  copies.  The  type 
used  is  Caslon  and  the  press-work,  with  a 
second  colour  for  title-page  and  initials,  is 
perfect.  The  binding  is  in  stiff  paper  boards  with 
Myllar's  windmill  mark  blind-blocked  on  the 
front.  Thomas  Rae  is  at  the  moment  engaged  in 
the  compilation  of  a  detailed  check-list  of  all 
existing  private  presses  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  due  for  publication  in  October. 

Van  de  Velde 

One  of  the  finest  books  to  come  from  any 
press  in  Britain  this  year  is  the  catalogue  of  Van 
de  Velde  Drawings,  printed  and  published  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  for  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Maritime  Museum  at  12  guineas. 
The  page  size  is  n\  in.  x  10  in.,  and  the  cata- 
logue setting  in  Monotype  Bembo  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.  Title-page  and  binding  are  both 
handsome.  The  volume  reproduces  some  350 
drawings  by  both  Van  de  Veldes  from  the 
Maritime  Museum  collection,  printed  in  collo- 
type by  Van  Leer  of  Amsterdam,  who  have 
become  the  leading  practitioners  in  Europe  of 
this  useful  process. 

The  two  other  finest  illustrated  books  I  have 
seen  recently  were  both  printed  abroad.  The 
first  is  Italian  feweled  Arts,  by  Filippo  Rossi,  with 
85  plates  in  colour  and  gold,  8  plates  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  42  plates  in  monochrome :  the  colour 
plates  were  printed  letterpress  in  Italy  and  the 
monochrome  pages  in  Holland.  Some  famous 
and  superb  treasures  are  illustrated  by  colour 
photography,  including  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
gold  Salt  and  Guccio's  gold  Chalice  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV,  which  is  also  shown  (hand- 
coloured)  in  that  triumph  of  Victorian  book 
production,  Henry  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  1 843 :  a  comparison  of  the  two 
reproductions  is  not  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  modern  one.  Italian  Jeweled  Arts  is  sold  at 
8  guineas,  a  price  made  possible  by  intelligent 
production,  simultaneous  international  publica- 
tion, and  by  a  subsidy  from  an  Italian  Merchant 
Bank. 

The  second  is  Automata,  by  Chapuis  and  Droz, 
published  at  10  guineas  by  Batsford.  This  has 
been  designed  and  printed  in  Switzerland,  with 
489  line  and  half-tone  illustrations  in  the  text, 
and  18  colour-plates  of  exceptional  quality  and 
attractiveness.  Some  are  of  very  beautiful 
jewelled  and  enamelled  automata  by  Faberge 
and  other  craftsmen,  a  welcome  antidote  to  the 
less  charming  industrial  automation  of  our 
present  day.  This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  due 
course  in  The  Connoisseur. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Jahrbuch  der  Hamburger  Kunstsamm- 
lungen.  Herausgeben  von  der  Hamburger 
Kunsthalle  und  dem  Museum  f  iir  Kunst 


und  Gewerbe  Hamburger.  Band  III  (195 1- 

1957).  Hamburg:  Dr.  Ernst  Hauswedell  and 
Co.  (Verlag,  Fontenay  4).  DM.  30. — . 

The  Artist's  Guide  and  Review.  Editor: 
Frederick  Parkinson.  London:  The  Artist 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  (33,  Warwick  Square, 
S.W.i).  15s.  net. 

Four  Centuries  of  Lancashire  Art.  (A 
Dictionary  of  Lancashire  Artists).  Picture 
Book  Number  Seven.  Preston,  Lancashire: 
Harris  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.  2s.  (Sold 
at  the  Art  Gallery),  2s.  6d.  by  post. 

Sailing  Ships:  Introduced  by  Oliver  Warner. 
London:  The  Ariel  Press.  Distributed  by 
Andre  Deutsch.  35s.  net.  De  luxe  edition, 
45s.  net. 

Nature  in  Abstraction.  The  Relation  of 
Abstract  Painting  and  Sculpture  to  Nature 
in  Twentieth-Century  American  Art: 

By  John  I.  H.  Baur.  New  York  and  London: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  (London  Branch: 
10  South  Audley  Street,  W.i.).  42s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  58.  No.  I. 
April  1958.  No.  2.  May  1958.  London: 
The  Museums  Association  (33  Fitzroy  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  W.i.).  4s.  net  each. 

Coin  Collecting  for  Beginners:  By  Kenneth 
A.Jacob.  (Third  (completely  revised)  edition). 
London:  B.  A.  Seaby  Ltd.  (65  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i).  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  History  and  Treasures  of  Windsor 
Castle:  By  B.  J.  W.  Hill,  M.A.  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Sandringham  Church  and  the 
Gardens  of  Sandringham  House:  By  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Ashton,  M.A.  A  Brief  History 
of  the  Tate  Gallery,  with  a  Selection  of 
Paintings  and  Sculpture:  by  Sir  John 
Rotherstein.  London:  Pitkin  Pictorials  Ltd. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  Old  English 
Landscape  Painters  (in  Oil).  From  the 
XVIth  Century  to  the  XlXth  Century. 
Volume  II  (1670-1780):  By  Colonel  Maurice 
Harold  Grant.  Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex:  F.  Lewis 
(Publishers)  Ltd.  £8  8s.  net. 

Essex  Homes.  1066-1850:  Introduction  by 
A.  C.  Edwards.  Essex  Record  Office  Publi- 
cation No.  30.  Chelmsford;  Essex  Record 
Office,  County  Hall.  2s.  6d.  net. 

16th  Century  Homes.  London:  The  Geffrye 
Museum,  is.  6d.  net. 


hi  a  review  of  L.  G.  Pine's  Teach  Yourself 
Heraldry  and  Genealogy  in  our  May  (1958)  issue, 
Mr.  Pine  was  described  as  the  editor  of  Debrett. 
Mr.  Pine  has  never  been  the  editor  of  that  publi- 
cation. The  editor  of  Debrett  is  Mr.  C.  F.  J. 
Hankinson.  Mr.  Pine  is  the  editor  of  Burke's 
Peerage.  We  much  regret  any  inconvenience 
which  may  have  been  caused  either  to  Mr. 
Hankinson  or  to  Mr.  Pine. 
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(TOP)  AN  UNRECORDED  "GOTHIC  BINDING :  ACKERMANN  (R).  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
ll'IXCHESTER,  ETON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  WWW  4x  CDIOUREI)  AQUATINT  ELATES.  [816.  (BELOW) 
FROM  THE  LIBRARY  OF  MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR  AND  WITH  HER  ARMS:  CHANSONS  (RECUEIL  DE) 
AVEC  ACCOMPACNEMENL  DE  HARPE,  DE  \  IOLON  ET  DE  CLAVESSIN,  CRAVE  PAR  MLLE  VENDOME 
CHEZ  M.  MORI  A,  1763. 


In  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Cluis.J.  Sawyer,  Ltd.,  12-13  Grafton  Street,  London.  W.i. 


The  Connoisseur  s  Diary 

Florentine  Drawings  at  the  Louvre  :  Georgian  Ireland  :  Utamaro  and  Hiroshigc 

in  Paris  :  Church  Plate  at  Salisbury  :  The  Ilbert  Collection 

j 


THE  exhibition  of  sixty-four  Florentine 
drawings  from  the  collection  of  Filippo 
Baldinucci,  held  in  the  print-room  of  the  Louvre 
this  summer,  was  of  outstanding  interest  to 
students  and  connoisseurs  of  Italian  art.  Not 
only  did  it  contain  many  exquisite  drawings,  a 
large  number  of  which  were  unpublished,  but  it 
illuminated  a  vital  period  in  the  history  of  taste. 
Moreover,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  scholarly 
and  highly  informative  catalogue — the  work  of 
Mile  Roseline  Bacou  and  M.  Jacob  Bean — 
which  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  old  master  drawings. 

Filippo  Baldinucci  (1625-1696),  the  most 
eminent  seventeenth-century  historian  of  Floren- 
tine art,  was  a  nice  connoisseur  of  draughtsman- 
ship. As  adviser  to  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de' 
Medici  and  later  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo 
III.  he  helped  to  assemble  the  drawings  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  Utfizi  Collection.  He  also 
gathered  some  1,200  drawings  for  himself  and 
pasted  them  into  four  folio  volumes  which  were 
still  intact  when  they  were  acquired  for  the 
Louvre  in  1 806.  The  volumes  were  later  broken 
up  and  the  leaves  dispersed  through  the  Louvre 
collection,  with  the  unhappy  result  that  some 
drawings  were  parted  from  the  labels  on  which 
Baldinucci  had  inscribed  his  attributions. 

Rash  Attributions 

Like  many  other  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  collectors,  Baldinucci  arranged  his 
drawings  chronologically  to  illustrate  his 
somewhat  Darwinian  conception  of  the  evolu- 
tion ot  Italian  art  from  Cimabue  to  his  own 
times.  Only  a  very  small  section  of  the  collection 
was  devoted  to  earlier  drawings  on  which  he 
often  placed  rash  attributions.  Two  that  he 
ascribed  to  Giotto  and  Taddeo  Gaddi,  for  in- 
stance, seem  to  be  fourteenth-century  French 
works  (neither  was  included  in  this  exhibition). 
He  was,  however,  nearer  the  mark  when  he 
attributed  Taddeo  Gaddi's  Presentation  of  the 
I  'irgin  to  Giotto,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  fresco  in  S.  Croce  for  which  it  is  a 
sketch.  Although  he  tended  to  make  too  free  a 
use  of  the  most  august  names,  he  was  happier 
with  attributions  to  Renaissance  artists.  Among 
the  notable  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
century  drawings  in  this  exhibition  were  two 
perspective  exercises  convincingly  attributed  to 
Paolo  Uccello:  a  group  of  nude  wrestlers  by 

A  stage  design  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti  for  an 
'intermezzo'  performed  at  Florence  in  1589;  one 
of  sixty-four  Florentine  drawings  originally  in 
the  collection  of  Filippo  Baldinucci,  shown  in  an 
important  exhibition  at  the  Louvre  this  summer. 


Luca  Signorelli,  a  silver-point  study  of  a  youth 
by  Filippino  Lippi,  a  I  Irgin  and  Cliild  with 
Saints  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  a  drapery 
study  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  for  his  St.  Peter  in 
Pisa  Cathedral. 

Late  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  draw- 
ings naturally  formed  the  bulk  ot  Baldinucci's 
Collection  and  a  careful  selection  from  them 
was  given  pride  of  place  in  this  exhibition.  Sever- 
al are  connected  with  the  spectacular  entertain- 
ments given  for  the  Medici  Court — a  stage 
design  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti,  seen  on  this 
page,  from  a  set  of  which  four  others  are  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  a  study  by 
Gregorio  Pagani  for  a  painting  on  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  1589  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
Christine  de  Lorraine,  Ferdinando  I's  bride;  and 
two  projects  by  Lodovico  Cigoli  for  triumphal 
arches  to  honour  Cosimo  IPs  bride,  Maria 
Maddalena  of  Austria,  in  1608. 

Sensitive  Nude 

Other  early  seicento  drawings  included  a 
sketch  by  Matteo  Rosselli  for  Henry  l\ '  Entering 
Xante*  (now  in  the  deposit  of  Palazzo  Pitti); 
a  sketch  by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  for  angels 
in  the  choir  of  Ognissanti  at  Florence  ;  two  studies 
by  Cecco  Bravo  for  a  fresco  in  S.  Gaetano  at 
Florence  (destroyed  in  the  eighteenth  century), 
and  a  characteristically  sensitive  nude  study  by 
Francesco  Furim.  Baldassarre  Franceschini,  called 
il  Volterrano,  wras  represented  by  seven  drawings 
including  a  sketch  of  the  dwarf  Trafredi  for  the 
cycle  of  frescoes  at  the  Villa  della  Petraia.  and  two 


lovely  studies  of  angels  connected  with  his  decor- 
ation of  the  Orlandini  chapel  in  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Florence.  A  red-chalk  drawing  by  Carlo 
Dolci  for  his  Penitent  Magadalen  (now  at  Schleiss- 
heim)  reminded  one  yet  again  of  the  consummate 
ability  of  this  unjustly  despised  artist.  These  few- 
works  alone  reveal  how  well  the  later  Florentine 
artists  merit  the  close  study  which  the  organisers 
of  this  exhibition  clearly  devoted  to  them. 

Silver  Treasures  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury 

I  AM  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Grimwade  of 
Christie's  tor  drawing  my  attention  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  Church  Plate  now  being  held  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  The  exhibition,  it  appears,  had 
not  been  advertised.  Nor  had  the  press  been 
generally  notified  of  its  existence.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  notice  may  bring  it  some  visitors.  The 
exhibition  comprises  important  loans  of  church 
plate  from  48  parish  churches  in  Wiltshire  and 
from  34  in  Dorset,  all  of  them  being  in  the 
Diocese  ot  Salisbury.  Canon  R.  S.  Dawson, 
Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  tells  me  that 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  keep  the 
Exhibition  open  until  September  13th. 

Most  of  the  pieces  on  display  are  still  in  regular 
use  in  the  parish  churches  from  which  they  have 
been  loaned.  That  is  why  church  plate  of  this 
nature  can  normally  only  be  exhibited  for  a 
limited  period.  This  is  a  problem,  moreover, 
which,  I  understand,  will  eventually  be  over- 
come when  the  'Treasury'  now  in  course  of 
construction  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  completed. 
The  church  plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  will 
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be  on  permanent  display  in  the  Cathedral  and 
returned,  as  required,  to  the  parish  churches  for 
use  at  festivals  by  means  of  a  shuttle-service. 

Some  indication  of  the  importance  of  the 
current  exhibition  at  Salisbury  is  immediately 
apparent  from  the  subjects  shown  on  the  covers 
of  its  catalogue:  (front)  the  splendid  1 8-inch 
silver  salver  (1662)  from  St.  Martin's,  Salisbury 
(see  also  No.  1 2 1  and  Plate  XXI  in  the  exhibition 
'Silver  Treasures  from  English  Churches'  at 
Christie's  in  1955);  (back)  a  parcel-gilt  chalice 
(1500)  from  Coombe  Keynes,  Dorset.  This  is  one 
of  three  examples  in  Dorset  of  pre-Reformation 
chalices  which  have  been  preserved.  Wiltshire, 
however,  is  seen  in  this  exhibition  to  be  stronger 
than  Dorset  in  church  plate  of  pre-Reformation 
date  and  onwards.  Wiltshire,  in  fact,  provides 
nine  pieces  of  pre-Reformation  date. 

Now  in  Boston 

The  post-Reformation  and  pre-Jamcs  I  silver 
in  the  Salisbury  exhibition  number  32  pieces. 
There  should  have  been  one  more  piece  of  this 
period  to  see:  the  silver-gilt  acorn  cup  (1585) 
from  Wcstbury.  But  this  is  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  other  similar  cup  to 
the  Westbury  example  is,  of  course,  the  remark- 
able, unmarked  (c.  1610)  gold  acorn  cup  from 
Stapleford,  Leicestershire  ('Silver  Treasures' 
No.  79),  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  the 
same  period  is  the  chalice  and  cover  (1573)  from 
Biirion  Bradstock  (Dorset).  The  parishes  of  Burton 
Bradstock,  Portesham  and  Puncknoll  all  possess 
chalices  made  by  Lawrence  Stratford  of  Dor- 
chester and  all  of  the  year  1573. 

Any  display  of  English  church  plate  is  now 
made  measurably  the  more  interesting  through 
the  expertise  given  in  Mr.  Charles  Oman's 
great  work  English  Church  Plate.  His  book  is 
quoted,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  original 
donor  of  exhibit  No.  105  in  the  Salisbury  exhi- 
bition:  a  set  of  Communion  Plate  of  1747  from 


Melhury  Osuiitnd  (Dorset).  Mr.  Oman  gives  the 
circumstances  of  the  eighteenth-century  gifts  of 
fine  silver-gilt  altar  services  made  to  this  church 
by  Mrs.  Strangways  Horner.  The  chalice  has  the 
date  letter  of  1747,  and  the  maker's  mark  for 
Benjamin  West.  One  paten  has  the  same  marks, 
the  second  was  made  by  Dan  Piers.  The  flagon  is 
by  Paul  Lamcric.  All  the  Melbury  Osmond 
pieces  are  inscribed  1748  and  bear  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  donor.  The  set  also  includes  a  knife 
and  sheath  of  silver-gilt  which  Mrs.  Strangways 
Horner  gave  later,  in  1755. 

Rotterdam  Remembers 

MISS  P.  BEYDALS,  Director  of  the  Historical 
Museum,  Rotterdam,  sends  me  the  illustration 
seen  on  this  page.  It  shows  a  corner  of  the  mus- 
eum's Empire  Room  during  a  recent  exhibition 
to  commemorate  the  building  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  Church  in  Rotterdam  in  1708.  The 
church  is  now  demolished. 

The  Spode  dinner  service  seen  was  used  by 
Napoleon  during  his  stay,  in  October,  181  1,  111 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Historical 
Museum.  The  silver  is  English  and  the  tablecloth 
incorporates  the  coats  of  arms  of  those  associated 
in  the  Peace  of  Ryswyck,  1697. 

Japanese  Art  in  Paris 

AN  exhibition  last  month  at  Madame  Beres' 
establishment  on  the  Quai  Voltaire  is  the  third 
111  her  series  'The  Great  Masters  of  the  Japanese 
Print'.  The  others,  in  1954  and  1955,  were 
devoted  to  Utamaro  and  Hiroshige.  All  three 
artists  were  prolific,  and  the  limited  scope  of  the 
exhibitions,  restricted  by  the  space  available  as 
much  as  by  the  shortage  of  material,  has  been  of 
benefit  in  that  we  have  on  each  occasion  been 
presented  with  a  careful  selection,  an  anthology 
that  has  concentrated  the  finer  works  of  each 
artist  and  ignored  altogether  the  inferior. 


English  silver  decorates  a  table  in  the  Empire 
Room  of  the  Historical  Museum,  Rotterdam. 
See  story  'Rotterdam  Remembers'. 

Prints  were  seen  from  nearly  all  of  Hokusai's 
major  series,  and  a  quite  remarkable  collection 
of  brush  drawings.  Hokusai's  colour  prints  are 
among  the  best  known  of  all  Japanese  pictorial 
art,  but  drawings  of  the  calibre  of  those  exhibited 
came  as  a  revelation  to  many.  Any  of  those 
reproduced  in  the  sumptuous  catalogue  must  be 
impressive,  even  to  those  who  regard  Rem- 
brandt, Goya  or  Guardi  as  the  master  of  brush- 
drawing.  The  Flute  Player  (No.  49  in  the 
Catalogue)  was  a  drawing,  for  instance,  of  out- 
standing poise  and  distinction. 

A  representative  selection  from  Hokusai's 
enormous  output  of  over  200  illustrated  books 
also  emphasised  the  versatility  and  prodigal  gifts 
of  the  artist. 

The  exhibition  catalogue  was  prepared  with  a 
thoroughness  and  with  a  care  for  its  appeal  to 
the  eye  and  hand  that  were  beyond  praise.  The 
reproductions  of  drawings  and  book-prints, 
printed  separately  on  paper  approaching  the 
Japanese  in  appearance,  were  also  of  high  fidelity. 
The  introduction  was  by  Mr.  J.  Hillier,  a  frequent 
and  distinguished  contributor  to  The  Connoisseur, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  this  artist  and  especially 
of  his  drawings.  All  told,  the  catalogue  is  bound 
to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
this  artist  who,  more  than  any  of  his  countrymen, 
has  always  appealed  to  art-lovers  in  the  West. 

Clocks  at  Christie's 

PRELIMINARY  announcements  have  already 
appeared  in  English  nationals  indicating  that  the 
celebrated  collection  of  clocks  and  watches 
assembled  by  the  late  Courtenay  Ilbert  is  now 
being  catalogued  prior  to  sale  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
by  order  of  Mr.  Ilbert's  executors.  For  some 
considerable  time  this  collection  has  been  deposi- 
ted at  the  British  Museum.  Now,  because  the 
Treasury  is  apparently  unwilling  to  provide  the 
funds  with  which  to  acquire  it  for  the  national 
collection,  it  will  be  dispersed  in  a  two-day 
auction  at  Christie's  in  November.  A  further 
announcement  concerning  this  sale  will  appear 
111  the  next  issue. 

Mr.  Ilbert  started  collecting  whilst  a  boy  at 
Eton,  and  it  can  probably  be  said  that  the  diver- 
sity and  scope  of  the  Ilbert  Collection  is  unrivalled. 

Among  English  clocks  there  are  three  out- 
standing longcase  clocks  by  Thomas  Tompion  : 
firstly  the  famous  Mulberry  Tompion,  well- 
known  to  all  antiquarian  horologists;  the  Astro- 
nomical example  in  fine  marquetry  case  dating 
from  circa  167s,  and  fully  described  in  Thomas 
Tompion  by  R.  W.  Symonds;  and  thirdly  the 
splendid  example  the  dial  of  which  is  engraved 
with  a  portrait  of  Queen  Anne.  This  was  pre- 
sumably one  of  the  last  of  Tompion's  works. 
Two  particularly  attractive  smaller  examples  are 
an  eight-day  clock  by  Joseph  Knibb  (c.  1675) 
and  an  early  bob  pendulum  verge  clock,  (c.  1660) 
by  A.  Fromanteel.  Another  tine  piece  is  the 
'Year  Clock'  by  William  Webster  with  original 
Vauxhall  mirror. 

Under  the  heading  of  'Domestic  Clocks',  I 
would  draw  attention  to:  a  striking,  bracket 
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clock  by  George  Graham  with  Tompion's  pull 
repeat  and  special  maintaining  work  (c.  1720);  a 
rare  balance  clock  by  Daniel  Quare  (c.  1690) 
with  pull  repeat,  in  a  superb  gold  lacquer  case; 
another  smaller  clock  by  the  same  maker  with 
an  unusual  pull  repeat  (c.  1725)  and  the  cele- 
brated lever  escapement  remontoire  with  large 
balance  and  lunar  calendar,  by  Thomas  Mudge 
(c.  1765).  This  was  for  many  years  on  loan  to  the 
Science  Museum,  London.  Another  rarity  is  the 
eight-day  night  clock,  with  original  lamp,  by 
Joseph  Knibb  (c.  1670),  reputably  designed  by 
Prince  Rupert  and  at  one  time  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Another  is  the  eight-day 
striking  clock  by  Edward  East  (c.  1670).  Later 
examples  are  the  'organ  clock'  by  George  Lind- 
say: and  the  magnificent  organ  clock,  the  dial 
bearing  the  maker's  signature  J.  Vulliamy  and  the 
grandiloquent  description  'Maker  to  the  King  ot 
the  British  Empire'. 

As  many  will  know,  there  is  in  the  Ilbert 
Collection  a  number  of  interesting  Continental 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  clocks:  a 
splended  Augsburg  hexagonal  tabernacle  30 
inches  high  with  twelve  dials  and  silver-mounted 
gilt  case  (c.  1680);  two  smaller  tabernacles,  with 
strike  and  alarum;  and  a  whole  range  of  table 
clocks,  particularly  a  silver-mounted  example 
dating  from  about  1660.  The  latter  has  a  cupola 
surmounted  by  a  silver  statuette  marking  the 
minutes.  It  also  incorporates  an  alarum  with 
steel  wheel-lock  using  gunpowder  for  noise  and 
a  taper  for  lighting.  Two  hundred  years  later 
A.  L.  Breguet  is  represented  by,  inter  alia,  the 
celebrated  synchroniser  constant  force  escape- 
ment tourbillon  gold  helical  spring  eight-day 
clock  movement,  looted  from  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  rare  astronomical 
Observer's  'Follower'  clock. 

The  Ilbert  Collection  has  numerous  lantern 
clocks  both  British  and  Continental.  But 
special  mention  should  be  made  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots's  hourglass,  the  top  and  base  of  which  are 
painted  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  in 
a  contemporary  tooled  leather  case.  This  was 
formerly  in  the  Elkington  Collection.  Another 
section  comprises  ingenious  pieces  like  the  clock 
on  an  inclined  plane,  by  William  Congreve 
(c.  18 10)  and  a  Swiss  example  incorporating  a 
waterfall,  contained  in  an  elaborate  case  decora- 
ted with  elephants  and  dolphins.  What  may  be 
termed  the  Clock  Section  is  completed  by  a 
series  of  Chronometers  and  some  Japanese 
clocks.  The  latest  information  about  these  clocks 
is  that  they  will  form  the  first  section  of  the  sale. 

The  watches,  of  which  there  are  nearly  800, 
not  counting  watch  movements,  by  all  the  fam- 
ous makers,  are  a  panorama  of  horologic.il 
history.  Many  of  the  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  movements  have  beautifully 
enamelled  and  decorated  cases. 

Irish  Georgian  Society 

MR.  DESMOND  (iUINNESS  has  been  telling 
me  something  about  the  aims  of  the  newly- 
founded  Irish  Georgian  Society.  Although  it 

A  translucent  mutton-fat  jade  bowl,  in  the  pos- 
session of  William  Clayton,  Ltd.,  38,  Mury  Street, 
London,  S.W.:  H|  in.  long,  6\  in.  wide.  See 
story  'Emblem  of  Purity'. 


was  only  formed  in  February  of  this  year — 50 
years  ago  to  the  day  since  the  foundation  of  the 
old  Georgian  Society  which  lapsed  111  1915 — the 
Society  already  has  350  members.  It  publishes  an 
attractively-produced  quarterly  Bulletin,  of 
which  two  have  already  been  published.  Appli- 
cation for  membership  annually,  which 
entitles  members  to  attend  lectures,  expeditions 
(for  how  otherwise  could  one  see  Ireland's 
historic  houses,  when  not  a  single  house  is 
normally  open  to  visitors?)  and  other  functions) 
can  be  made  to:  The  Hon.  Desmond  Guinness, 
Leixlip  Castle,  County  Kildare,  Eire. 

The  new  Irish  Georgian  Society  was  formed 
for  the  same  reason  which  has  prompted  the 
inauguration  of  other  similar  bodies.  Many 
public-spirited  Irish  men  and  women  could  see 
that  individual  protests  in  the  press  and  to  mem- 
bers of  government,  especially  when  Dublin 
corporation  and  other  local  authorities  elected 
('in  the  name  of  progress'  is  invariably  the 
official  reason  given)  to  destroy  some  gems  of 
architecture,  were  of  no  avail.  They  could  see 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  formation  of  some 
society  the  object  of  which  should  be  the  care 
of  these  neglected,  yet  architecturally  important, 
buildings. 

However  commendable  it  may  be  materially 
to  preserve  an  historic  building,  it  is  still  essential 
to  find  a  suitable  use  for  it.  This  is  a  matter  to 
which  the  Society  is  giving  close  attention.  For 
example,  it  has  ideas  for  Westport,  Lord  Sligo's 
home.  It  is  hoped  to  make  this  into  a  folk  museum. 
Moreover,  it  tliinks  even  further  ahead.  The 
Society  considers  that  the  Cashel  Deanery,  which 
lies  at  the  cross-roads  of  Ireland,  would  make  an 
ideal  guest  house,  if  ever  the  Dean  decided  that 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  live  there. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Society's 
work  is  to  ensure,  as  far  as  it  can,  that  where  the 
interior  ot  .111  historic  building  needs  re-decora- 
tion it  is  carried  out  in  the  correct  colours. 
Dublin  is  rich  111  splendid  plasterwork:  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  one  single  church  or  house 
of  importance  is  decorated  in  an  appropriate 
period  colour  scheme.  This  fact,  rightly,  dis- 
mayed English  Georgian  Group  members  when 
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Vente  Formi 

SEVEN  PICTURES,  the  most  im- 
portant small  group  of  Impressionist 
paintings  ever  auctioned,  will  be  sold 
at  SOTHEBY'S  in  London  on 
OCTOBER  15TH.  They  comprise 
two  works  by  Cezanne,  three  by 
Manet,  one  each  by  Van  Gogh  and 
Renoir.  All  come  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Jakob  Goldschmidt.  I  predict 
that  they  will  almost  certainly  secure 
an  auction  total  of  well  over 
,£250,000.  Full  details  of  titles  can  be 
found  on  page  LIII  of  this  issue.  The 
Van  Gogh  is  one  of  four  canvases 
painted  by  the  artist  as  a  decoration 
for  Gauguin's  bedroom  at  Aries. 

In  the  last  Goldschmidt  picture  sale 
at  Sotheby's  (Nov.  28,  1956),  fourteen 
pictures  were  sold  for  ,£135,700.  The 
highest  price  was  realised  by  a 
Corot:  ,£27,000. 


they  recently  visited  house  after  house  in  Eire 
painted  in  a  sickly  green-brown  and  cream. 

The  Irish  Georgian  Society  intend  to  ensure 
that  at  least  the  interior  of  St.  George's  Church, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Dublin,  is  correctly  re-decora- 
ted, when  funds  are  available  to  do  so.  An  appeal 
will  shortly  be  launched  for  the  purpose:  for  it 
costs  no  more  to  dress  correctly  as  to  look  ab- 
surd, incorrectly  attired. 

Emblem  of  Purity 

AS  Dr.  Bushill  summarised  in  his  Chinese  Air 
(Vol.  1),  all  kinds  ot  beautiful  objects  were 
fashioned  111  jade,  especially  those  used  for  the 
banqueting  table.  In  particular  he  refers  to 
'bowls,  cups,  and  ewers  for  wine'.  The  Ch'ien 
Lung  bowl  illustrated  on  this  page  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  piece  of  translucent  mutton-fat  jade 
with  rust  markings  and  loose  ring  handles,  as 
seen.  The  centre  handle  is  carved  with  two  doves 
on  a  lotus  pod,  the  lotus  being  the  Chinese 
emblem  of  purity  and  numerous  progeny. 
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The  10th  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  to 
be  held  in  the  Prinsenhof  Museum, 
Delft,  will  be  opened  on  21st  August 
and  will  close  on  9th  September. 
Hours  of  opening:  weekdays  10  a.m. 
to  5.30  p.m.;  Sundays,  1  p.m.  to 
5.30  p.m.;  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
additional  opening  of  7  p.m.  to  10 
p.m.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  from:  the  Secretary,  Amalia- 
straat  15,  the  Hague,  Holland. 

The  7th  Kensington  Antiques 
Fair  will  take  place  from  28th  August 
to  nth  September  in  Kensington 
Town  Hall,  London.  Hours  of  open- 
ing: daily  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  from : 


Three  Fairs 


Mr.  Walter  Bird,  112,  Kensington 
Church  Street,  London,  W.8. 

The  8th  Northern  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  is  being  held  in  the  Royal  Hall, 
Harrogate,  from  4th  September  to 
nth  September.  Hours  of  opening: 
daily  11  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  except  on 
Thursday,  4th  September,  and  on 
Tuesday,  9th  September,  when  the 
Fair  will  remain  open  until  9.30  p.m. 


KENSINGTON:  1.  George  I  walnut  chest,  c.  1720:  30  in.  wide, 
[8  in.  deep,  30  in.  high.  Church  Street  Galleries. 

2.  A  Canton  bowl:  24  in.  diameter,  9  in.  high  without  stand.  Walter  Bird. 

DELFT:  3-  A  Louis  XV  wall  clock.  Aardewerk,  the  Hague. 
4-  Sano  di  Pietro  (Siena  1406-1481).  'Madonna  and  Child,  with  Angels 
and  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Bernardine'.  Tempera  on  panel,  26  •  roi,  in. 
Cramer,  the  Hague. 
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HARROGATE:  5-  Eighteenth-century  serpentine-fronted 
mahogany  commode,  the  design  of  which  embodies  the  clever  use  of 
richly  figured  veneers.  Charles  Liinib  and  Sons,  Harrogate. 

6.  A  3  ft.  wide  walnut  veneered  small  chest  with  brushing  slide,  the  top 
cross-handed.  Gilbert  Morris,  Xorth  Wales. 

7.  George  II  mahogany  bureau-bookcase.  fohu  Hill,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  Durham. 

8.  An  eighteenth-century  (c.  17X0)  mahogany  (lined  with  cedarvvood) 
secretaire-bookcase  with  interesting  oval-shaped  astragals:  3  It.  10  in. 
wide.  J.  and  W.  Tweed,  Bradford. 

9.  Silver  coffee-pot.  By  William  Gould,  London,  1760.  James  R.  Ogden 
of  Harrogate  and  London. 

10.  Constantine  Netscher.  'The  Music  Party',  oil  on  canvas,  19  x  14  in. 
Leger  Galleries,  London. 

11.  J.  H.  Verheven.  'A  Dutch  Street  Scene',  panel,  15A  ■  12J  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1X2X.  Rayuer  MacConnal,  London. 

12.  William  and  Marv  games  table,  2  tt.  6  in.  wide,  (^uinneys  Ltd.,  Chester. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Seurat's  Formative  Period:  18801884 


After  sixty-six  years,  a  large  number  of  Georges  Seurat's  paintings  and 
drawings  bare  finally  been  gathered  together  in  his  first  comprehensive 
museum  exhibition.  This  tribute  to  Seurat's  great  talent  has  not  only 
elevated  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public,  but  has  revealed 
him  as  an  artist  of  wider  range  than  heretofore  realized.  By  devoting 
more  than  one-third  of  this  exhibition  to  works  created  before  1885, 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Rich,  Director  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicaoo,  gave 
us  an  intimate  picture  of  the  more  romantic,  non-scientific  side  of  the 
painter's  personality.  The  purpose  of  this  article,  although  based  in 
part  on  well-known  material  concerning  Seurat's  early  style,  is  to  put 
in  order  a  number  of  isolated  facts  about  this  phase  of  bis  development, 
as  well  as  adding  some  new  observations  on  two  artist-friends  who 
were  close  to  him  from  r88o  to  1884. — Editor. 

HEN  Georges  Seurat  (1 859-1 891)  was  discharged  from 
the  army  in  November  1880,  he  had  already  begun  to 
free  himself  from  the  artistic  impositions  of  academic  training. 
As  a  student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  he  had  become  a 
devoted  admirer  of  Ingres  and  had  made  copies  after  the  highly 
respected  masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Yet  during  his  year 
of  military  service,  Seurat  became  increasingly  aware  of  the 
activity  of  the  everyday  world.  His  sketchbooks  of  this  period 
illustrate  the  informal  moments  of  army  life  in  a  lively,  angular 
style  that  contradicted  the  restraining  precepts  of  the  Ecole.  It 
was  here  that  he  discovered  the  modern  genre  subjects  which 
w  ere  to  occupy  him  for  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  his  life. 

Settling  in  a  studio  not  far  from  his  parents'  apartment  in  Paris, 
Scurat  made  up  his  mind  to  master  the  art  of  drawing.  His 
earliest  independent  work,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  hard,  linear  manner  of  Ingres.  Instead,  he  experimented  with 
different  methods  of  recording  tonal  values.  Looking  to  his 
immediate  environment,  the  artist  observed  the  marginal  figures 
of  Paris — vendors,  porters,  music-hall  performers — and  tran- 
scribed their  activity  with  long  diagonal  hatchings  (No.  1),  not 
unlike  those  used  by  Leonardo.  Although  clumsy  by  academic 
standards,  these  drawings  of  1880-81  demonstrate  Seurat's  gift 
for  seizing  essentials:  in  this  case,  the  salient  planar  structure  of 
the  human  figure. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  employ  in  his  contc  crayon 
drawings  the  dusky  blacks  that  one  associates  with  the  graphic 
work  ot  J.-F.  Millet.  The  first  major  publication  on  the  Barbizon 
master  appeared  in  1881,  and  Seurat  was  undoubtedly  attracted 
by  him.  Millet  served  to  reinforce  the  younger  artist's  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  common  man  (the  rural  type,  in  this  case) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provided  many  fine  examples  of  tonal 
manipulation.  Millet's  obvious  debt  to  Rembrandt  may  have 
stimulated  Seurat's  own  interest  in  the  great  Dutchman;  and  we 
can  find  a  number  ot  his  drawings  from  1  882-83  that  demonstrate 
Ins  close  technical  and  spiritual  kinship  with  the  art  of  seventeenth- 
century  Holland.  Indeed,  Vermccr's  well-known  Lacemaker  in 
the  Louvre  seems  to  have  furnished  Seurat  with  the  basis  for  his 
famous  Mother  of  the  Artist  (No.  4,  accepted,  Salon  of  1883). 

In  his  youthful  wanderings  through  the  poorer  quarters  of 
Paris,  Seurat  saw  through  the  eyes  of  another  great  humanitarian 
—  I  lonore  Daumier.  While  Millet  chronicled  the  struggles  of  the 
French  peasant,  the  great  caricaturist  memorialized  the  tragic 
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plight  of  the  urban  masses.  In  his  search  for  style,  Seurat 
momentarily  adopted  the  agitated  calligraphy  and  eloquent 
silhouettes  of  Daumier.  But  even  when  this  manner  passed,  a 
deep  impression  of  his  themes  remained,  and  they  recur  in 
Seurat's  depiction  of  popular  spectacles  from  about  1887  until 
his  death.  Daumier's  lithographs  were  well-known  in  the 
Parisian  press  for  more  than  a  half-century,  but  his  stature  as  a 
painter  was  confirmed  only  late  in  his  career  by  Durand-Ruel's 
large  retrospective  exhibition  of  1878.  These  works  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Georges  Seurat,  since  he  paid  homage 
visually  to  the  older  artist  on  a  number  of  occasions.  One 
example  ot  such  borrowing  may  be  found  in  his  study  for  the 
central  female  figure  of  Stone  Breakers,  Le  Raincy,  which  echoes 
one  of  Daumier's  figure  drawings  (No.  6)  shown  in  1878.  Thus, 
he  and  Millet,  two  outstanding  graphic  artists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  played  a  major  role  in  leading  Seurat  away  from  the 
codified  traditions  of  the  academy.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they 
helped  to  focus  his  attention  on  the  reahties  of  human  existence. 

While  Seurat  considered  the  practice  of  drawing  his  chief 
pursuit  during  the  years  immediately  following  1880,  he  devoted 
almost  equal  attention  to  the  problems  ot  colour.  The  small  oil 
paintings  of  this  period  are  often  similar  in  subject  matter  and 
general  treatment  to  his  efforts  in  monochrome.  Occasionally, 
Seurat  worked  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  and 
brought  back  canvases  that  shared  the  brownish  tones  and  rough 
surfaces  of  his  distinguished  predecessors  from  Barbizon  (No.  7). 
Corot,  specifically,  had  appealed  to  Seurat,  and  soon  he  began 
to  adopt  the  warm,  silvery  tones  of  the  Ville-d'Avray  landscapes. 
Also,  he  copied  into  his  notebooks  some  of  Corot's  remarks  on 
painting,  which  indicates  that  he  had  more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  that  artist's  achievement. 

But  his  real  discovery  in  the  realm  of  colour  was  Delacroix, 
whose  paintings  and  journals  taught  him  the  virtues  of  optical 
mixture,  divided  colour,  and  a  clearer  palette.  Scurat  and  his 
friend  Aman-Jean  spent  long  hours  studying  the  decorations  of 
the  Chapel  of  Saints-Angcs  in  the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice  in 
Paris — painted  by  Ingres'  arch-rival.  His  notes  of  188 1  on  some 
paintings  by  Delacroix  signify  that  he  was  aware  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  broken  colour  and  hue  contrast  in  large  figure  composi- 
tions, but  at  this  early  stage  Scurat  confined  his  experiments  to 
small  suburban  landscapes  and  modest  studies  of  the  human  form. 
In  these,  the  dominant  studio  brown  of  his  Barbizon  manner 
disappeared  in  favour  of  a  blonder,  more  luminous  surface. 
Delacroix,  too,  may  have  been  the  inspiring  force  behind  his 
newly-adopted  brushwork  by  which  the  pigment  was  laid  on  in 
short  overlapping  strokes.  This  technique  minimized  the  danger 
ot  dirtying  the  colour  by  physical  mixture  on  the  palette. 

At  one  moment  in  this  phase  of  vigorous  exploration.  Seurat 
discovered  impressionism.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  this 
happened,  but  biographical  accounts  and  evidence  from  the 
pictures  would  point  to  a  date  no  later  than  1882.  Impressionism, 
let  us  recall,  was  still  considered  a  radical  artistic  movement  in 
the  early  1880's;  the  professors  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
regarded  its  adherents  as  madmen  unworthy  of  serious  attention. 
But  even  the  academies  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  progress 
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I.  Georges  Seurat  (1859-1891).  'Woman  on  a  Bench'  c.  1880. 
Pencil,  6;  ■  4$  in.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.J.  Sainsbury  Collection, 
London.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

4.  Seurat.  'The  Mother  of  the  Artist',  c.  1883.  Conte  crayon, 
12;  9!  in.  By  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art: 
from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Lizzie  P.  Bliss  Collection. 
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2.  Seurat.  'Peasants  in  the  Field',  c.  1882.  Conte  crayon,  10;  12,;  in. 
Cabinet  des  Dessins,  Louvre,  Paris.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

3.  J.-F.  Millet  (1814-75).  'Flight  into  Egypt',  1864.  Crayon,  9 ;       13  ;  in. 

indefinitely.  Impressionism  became  a  new  cause  for  some  of  the 
younger  students — and  Seurat  and  his  friends  were  among  them. 
Together,  he,  Aman-Jean,  and  another  colleague,  Ernest  Laurent, 
one  day  ventured  into  an  impressionist  exhibition.  The  three 
were  so  moved  by  this  vibrant,  unorthodox  painting  that  they 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  Ecole  and  work  with  each  other 
as  a  small  group  in  order  to  create  'a  free  art'.1 

In  1883,  Seurat  and  Laurent  explored  the  potentialities  of 
divisionist  colour.  The  latter  had  actually  tried  this  technique  in 
a  project  for  the  decoration  of  the  mavoralty  of  Saint-Maur-les- 
Fosses,  which,  incidentally,  was  admired  by  Puvis  de  Chavanncs. 
The  following  year,  he  submitted  another  decorative  scheme  in 
divided  colour  for  the  town  hall  of  Courbcvoic,  but  this,  too, 
was  turned  down.  -  Seurat,  on  the  other  hand,  concerned  himself 
with  the  application  of  impressionist  colour  in  a  series  of  small 
panels  representing  farm  labourers  working  in  the  fields  (No.  S). 
They  show  a  curious  resemblance  to  Camille  Pissarro's  'peasant 

'  I  .  Roscnih.il,  'I. most  Laurent',  Artel  Decoration,  i.  1911,  p.  <<<>. 

-  I',  [aniot,  'Ernest  I  aurcnt',  (',<itciic  des  Beaux-Arts,  M.inh  [91  1,  p.  17S. 


impressionism'  of  the  same  period  in  having  short,  lightly  swept- 
over  (balaye)  strokes  and  humble  rural  subjects  (No.  9).  It  is 
probable  that  the  older  artist  provided  Seurat  with  the  necessary 
impetus  for  his  transition  from  the  conceptual  art  of  Millet  to 
plein-air  painting  in  bright  sunlight,  which  was  Pissarro's  forte. 

In  following  the  steps  of  the  impressionists,  Seurat's  vision  was 
surely  stimulated  by  Renoir,3  too,  whose  sparkling  river  scenes 
can  be  sensed  behind  the  preparatory  oil  studies  made  in  1883  for 
Une  Baignade.  Also,  small,  irregular  strokes  of  bright  colour, 
recalling  Monet,  were  adopted  in  some  of  Seurat's  diminutive 
panels  of  independent  landscape  themes  (No.  10).  But,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  artist  never  gave  full  status  to  impressionism  as  a 
technique  to  be  used  for  a  major  picture:  he  employed  it  simply 
as  a  device  for  making  colour  notations  from  nature. 

Although  these  three  rebels  were  unorthodox  in  using  divided 
colour,  they  still  believed  in  the  importance  of  drawing.  Laurent, 
like  Seurat,  had  been  fanatically  devoted  to  Ingres;  but  in  their 
secessionist  frame  of  mind  they  began  to  draw  only  in  broad 
masses  without  having  recourse  to  line.  In  the  absence  of 
professional  models,  they  often  took  turns  posing  for  each  other; 
Seurat's  portrait  of  Aman-Jean  and  Laurent's  study  ot  Seurat  are 
two  handsome  documents  (Nos.  1 1  and  12)  of  the  evenings  they 
spent  working  together  in  1883.  '  At  this  time,  too,  they  investi- 
gated Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting,  the  reading  of 
which  probably  contributed  to  the  technical  perfection  of  these 
drawings.5  A  cursory  comparison  ot  Seurat's  graphic  work  and 
Leonardo's  prescriptions  'On  Shadow  and  Light'  would  suggest 
that  this  quasi-scientific  text  gave  him  many  hints  about  the 
operation  of  value  contrast  and  gradation.  Moreover,  Leonardo 
preceded  Helmholtz,  Chevreul,  and  Rood  111  discussing  many 
modern  principles  of  optics,  the  laws  of  which  Seurat  applied  111 
the  drawings  of  this  period.  And  the  Renaissance  master  was  for 

:;  Rosenthal,  loc.  cit.  Also,  according  to  (i.  Kahn,  Scur.it  considered  Renoir's 
Mine.  Charpentier  and  her  Children  (d.  187N)  one  of  his  sources  (Meraire  de  France, 
April  t,  1924). 

4  j.nnot,  loc.  cit..  p.  177.  Seurat  also  painted  an  Aman-Jean  as  Pierrot  (c.  1883),  a 
small  panel  in  the  collection  of  Mine.  G.  Cachin-Signac.        5  Rosenthal,  loc.  cit. 


Seurat  the  archetype  of  the  painter-scientist.  In  his  Treatise  he  had 
insisted  on  the  comparability  of  art  and  the  scientific  method — 
a  union  that  Seurat  upheld  from  that  time  on. 

A  typical  drawing  of  this  period,  The  Mother  of  the  Artist  (1883), 
illustrates  (No.  4)  his  superb  grasp  of  the  human  form  bathed  in 
light  and  atmosphere.  The  body  emerges  from  a  luminous 
ground,  which  seems  to  vibrate  as  a  result  of  the  hundreds  of 
small  spots  of  rough  white  paper  that  show  through  the  rich 
black  tone.  As  in  a  coarse  photogravure,  the  illusion  of  depth  and 
light  disappears  when  the  sheet  is  scrutinized  too  closely ;  but  when 
one  steps  back,  all  of  the  parts  fall  into  position  and  a  genuine 
fusion  takes  place.  Here,  then,  was  one  of  the  early  instances  of 
Seurat's  pointillism  in  black-and-white:  a  device  that  engenders 
a  synthesis  of  tones  in  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  observer. 

Seurat's  methodical  investigation  of  the  elements  of  painting 
had  placed  him  in  a  position,  by  1883,  to  create  his  first  master- 
piece: Une  Baignade  (No.  13).  However,  he  had  devoted  most  of 
this  preparatory  period  to  the  study  ot  figure  drawing  and  colour; 
projects  for  monumental  designs  arc  conspicuously  absent  from 
his  ceuvre  before  1884.  Seurat's  search  for  a  compositional  matrix 
that  would  help  him  integrate  his  disparate  observations  led  him 
to  the  distinguished  muralist,  P.  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  In  the  early 
[880' s  Puvis  had  successfully  invaded  the  Salon,  and  in  their 
student  days  Seurat  and  his  associates  had  visited  the  artist  at  his 
studio  in  Place  Pigalle.6  Thus,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the 
uncluttered  spaces,  solemn  figures,  and  measured  rhythms  (No. 
14)  of  Puvis'  The  Happy  Laud  (Salon  of  1882)  echoed  in  Une 
Baignade,  painted  two  years  later.7  The  pale  and  somewhat 
chalky  tonality  of  Seurat's  opus,  too,  recalls  the  earlier  decora- 
tions by  his  mentor.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  one  critic  greeted 
Une  Baignade  as  'a  fake  Puvis'.8 

However,  another  writer  called  it  an  impressionist  painting 
and  observed,  correctly,  that  the  technique  of  multi-coloured 

P.  famot,  Bulletin  des  Musces  de  France,  March  1930,  p.  52. 
7  C.f.  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Dec.  1953  (suppl.),  notes  on  pi.  XXVII. 
*  P.  Alexis,  Cri  dn  Petiple,  May  1884. 


5.  Seurat.  'Woman  with  a  Basket',  c.  1881  2.  Conte 
crayon. 

6.  H.  Daumier  (1808-79).  'Woman  and  Child',  c.  1850. 
15  ■  12  in.  Black  crayon,  sanguine,  and  grey  wash, 
Fogg  Museum  of  Art  (Winthrop  Collection),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

7.  Seurat. 'Sunset',  c.  1882.  Oil,  6i  9  ;  in.  Reproduced 
by  kind  permission  of  Sir  Chester  Beatty  to  whom 
the  copyright  is  reserved. 

8.  Seurat.  'Seated  Woman',  c.  1882.  Oil,  15  18;  in. 
The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York. 
Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

9.  C.  Pissarro  (1830-1903).  'Paysanne  assise  et  enfant', 
(V.  551),  1881.  18";   •  25J  in. 
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10.  Seurat.  'The  Watering  Can,  Lc  Raincy', 
c.  1882/3.  Oil,  9  ,'  6  in.  Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co., 
New  York.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

11.  Seurat.  'Portrait  of  the  Painter,  Aman-Jean', 
c.  1883.  Conte  crayon,  24,'  ■  18;  in.  Stephen 
C.  Clark  Collection,  New  York.  Photograph  by 
courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

12.  E.  Laurent  (1859-1929).  'Portrait  ofGeorges 
Seurat',  d.  1883.  Conte  crayon.  Cabinet  des 
Dessins,  Louvre,  Paris. 

13.  Seurat.  'Une  Baignade,  Asnieres',  1883-84. 
Oil,  71 144!  in.  By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Tate  Gallery. 

14.  P.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  (1824-1898).  'The 
Happy  Land',  1882.  Oil,  90}  118  in.  Musee 
Bonnat,  Bayonne. 

15.  A.  G.  Heaton  (1884-1930;  pupil  of  Bonnat 
and  Cabanel).  'The  Bathing-Hour,  Trouville', 
Salon  of  1880,  51      89  in. 


brushstrokes  was  borrowed  from  Pissarro.9  In  comparing  the 
preparatory  drawings  to  the  final  statement,  we  might  observe, 
also,  that  Seurat  used  the  old  Leonardesque  principle  of  forced 
value  contrast  along  the  edges  or  the  figure  in  order  to  give  it  a 
convincing  sense  of  relief.  Une  Baignade  may  thus  be  viewed  as  a 
terminal  point  in  Seurat' s  earlier  style:  it  was  a  product  of  one 
member  of  a  mildly  rebellious  group  who  believed  in  turning 
impressionism  to  his  own  personal  ends  without  actually 
associating  himself  with  that  movement.  Instead,  Seurat  and  his 
friends  sought  approval  in  the  annual  Salons. 

The  three  painters  submitted  their  work  for  the  Salon  of  [883, 
but  only  Aman-Jean  and  Laurent  received  official  commendation 
for  their  entries.1"  In  the  following  year,  Laurent  and  Seurat 
again  sent  in  paintings,  but  the  latter's  Une  Baignade  was  rejected 
by  the  jury.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  this  happened,  in  view 
of  the  acceptability  of  pictures  such  as  (No.  15)  A.  G.  Heaton's 
The  Bathing-Hour,  Trouville.  Seurat's  composition  was  vastly 
superior  to  Heaton's,  while  his  subject  was  equally  informal. 
Perhaps  his  curious  system  of  proportions  and  the  lower-class 
implications  of  his  subject  disturbed  the  jury.  But  whatever  their 
reasons  were  for  rejecting  Une  Baignade,  it  proved  to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  career  of  the  twenty-four  year  old  painter. 

9  R.  Marx.  Lc  Voltaire,  May  16,  1884. 

10  In  1883,  Aman-Jean's  Saint  Jutien  VHospitalier  (d.  1882)  received  a  third  class 
medal;  Laurent  won  an  honourable  mention  for  his  Clarisse  Harlowe, 


A  few  months  later,  Seurat  sent  this  large  canvas  to  the  first 
Salon  des  Artistes-Independants,  an  exhibition  designed  for  those 
disgruntled  artists  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  show  their 
pictures  at  the  official  Salon  of  1884.  Here  his  work  was  hung  in 
the  company  of  entries  from  some  recent  converts  to  impression- 
ism, one  of  whom — Paul  Signac — became  his  close  friend  and 
ally.  Together  they  discussed  the  impressionist  palette,  and 
Signac  persuaded  his  new  comrade  to  abandon  the  use  of  earth 
colours  in  favour  of  pure  spectral  pigments.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  collaboration  that  culminated  in  the  movement 
christened  as  'neo-imprcssionism'  in  1886.  However,  the  events 
that  led  to  this  increasingly  scientific  version  of  colour  practice 
form  another  chapter  in  Seurat's  early  development. 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  Seurat's  aims  began  to  diverge  not  only 
from  impressionism — in  becoming  more  scientific — but  from 
the  aspirations  of  Aman-Jean  and  Laurent  as  well.  These  two 
followed  the  conservative  path  to  success  within  the  Salon, 
which  eventually  opened  its  doors  to  a  respectable,  watered- 
down  version  of  impressionism.  Seurat,  with  characteristic 
intellectual  curiosity,  plunged  into  the  study  of  scientific  colour 
theories  and  explored  new  spatial  schemes,  which,  during  two 
years  of  labour,  were  embodied  in  La  Grande  Jarre,  his  first  neo- 
impressionist  painting  and  one  of  the  most  original  works  of  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  Connoisseur  in 


America 


Degas  Exhibition  in  Los  Angeles 

THE  sustained  interest  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  French  painters  which  has  been 
apparent  in  the  United  States,  both  in  exhibitions 
and  in  the  high  prices  obtained  in  the  art  auction 
rooms,  has  had  a  number  of  manifestations 
lately.  The  Scurat  exhibition,  which  has  been 
seen  in  New  York  following  its  opening  in 
Chicago,  did  not  need  the  publicity  of  a 
spectacular  fire  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  April  (where,  fortunately,  none  of  the  works 
of  Seurat  underwent  the  slightest  damage)  to 
draw  vast  crowds  to  view  La  Grande  Jatte  from 
Chicago  and  other  masterpieces  by  the  exponent 
of  pointillism.  A  handsome  loan  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  Renoir  was  held  at  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  a  par- 
ticularly fine  display  of  the  work  of  Degas, 
drawn  from  all  over  the  country,  was  arranged 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum.  In  this  the 
attempt  was  made  to  represent  every  phase  of 
the  work  of  Degas,  his  paintings,  pastels,  litho- 
graphs and  etchings,  monotypes  and  sculpture, 
more  than  one  hundred  subjects  being  recorded 
in  the  well  illustrated  and  well  edited  catalogue. 

An  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
artist  was  seen  in  a  drawing  of  his  sister 
Marguerite  in  confirmation  dress,  somewhat 
like  Ingres,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  but 


paying  more  attention  to  spatial  volume.  The 
impact  ot  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  evident  in  .1 
study  in  oil  ot  a  young  woman  suggested  by 
Pontormo's  painting  in  the  Ufhzi.  There  is  a 
profile  of  a  woman,  a  study  for  a  Beatrice  for  his 
unfinished  Meeting  qj  Dante  and  Beatrice,  which 
is  like  Redon  in  its  softness  and  subtlety,  and 
the  historical  painting,  Alexander  and  Bucephalus, 
showing  the  influence  of  Delacroix,  which  are 
of  great  interest  in  tracing  the  progress  of  Degas 
toward  his  own  style.  This  was  first  represented 
in  the  exhibition  by  the  Musicians  in  the  Orchestra 
horn  the  California  Palace  ot  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Painted  about  1870,  it  is  a  larger, 
sketch-like  version  of  a  subject  in  the  Louvre 
showing  the  artist's  friend,  Dihau,  playing  the 
bassoon  and  Gouftc  the  double  bass  in  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  Degas  was  by  that  time  a  constant 
spectator,  storing  up  images  and  sketches  which 
were  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  best  known 
part  ot  his  ceuvre — the  ballet  subjects,  which 
dominated  the  exhibition.  His  portrait  of  Mile 
Hortense  I  'alpincon,  Enfant,  from  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts,  done  about  1S71  while  the 
artist  was  living  .it  the  family's  country  place  in 
Normandy,  shows  developing  ease  and  natural- 
ness, the  capture  of  the  unstudied  pose  and 
revealing  gesture,  also  that  command  of  design 
which  became  an  outstanding  characteristic. 
Degas  was  an  experimenter  in  media,  as  seen 


BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

in  the  strikingly  animated  impression  of  Two 
Singers  at  the  Cafe-Concert  (illustrated),  which  is 
in  pastel  and  charcoal;  and  The  Star  (Premier 
sujet,  Danseuse  sur  une  pointe)  in  tempera  and 
pastel  which  was  once  owned  by  the  friend  of 
I  )egas,  Alexis  Rouart.  This,  now  owned  by 
Grover  Magnin  in  San  Francisco,  was  among 
a  number  of  subjects  showing  the  interest  shared 
by  Californian  collectors  in  the  work  of  Degas. 
Pastel,  which  supplied  the  artist  with  the  lumi- 
nous colour  and  strength  of  line  he  demanded 
in  his  ballet  subjects,  is  the  medium  seen  in  The 
Dancing  Class  (Denver  Art  Museum)  which  won 
the  praise  of  Huysmans  when  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Impressionist  Exhibition  of  1SS0.  With 
the  addition  ot  oil,  pastel  was  used  111  The  Ballet 
Seen  from  a  Box  (18X6),  another  subject  from  a 
California  collection,  which  shows  again  his 
mastery  of  design  in  handling  closely  juxtaposed 
units  in  space.  The  later  works,  represented  by 
Ballet  Dancers  in  the  Wings  (City  Art  Museum, 
St.  Louis)  show  increasing  brilliance  and 
vibrancy  in  colour,  with  power  in  handling 
form  through  the  indication  of  shadow.  The 
many  sketches,  in  pastel  as  well  as  in  charcoal, 
provide  a  running  commentary  on  his  method 
of  working,  on  his  effortless  mastery  of  move- 
ment and  gesture,  which  also  shows  itself  in 
various  nuances  in  his  etchings,  lithographs  and 
monotypes. 
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A  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Ermine.  By 
Carpaccio.  Recently  lent  by  the  Castle  Rohoncz 
Museum,  Lugano,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Carpaccio  Signature  Discovered 

A  WELL-KNOWN  painting  of  a  young  knight 
in  armour,  which  left  the  Otto  Kahu  Collection 
some  years  ago  to  become  part  of  the  collection 
of  Baron  Heinrich  Thyssen  at  Castle  Rohoncz 
in  Lugano,  Switzerland,  has  recently  been  seen 
once  more  in  New  York  under  very  favourable 
circumstances.  This  painting,  attributed  by 
modern  scholars  to  Carpaccio,  has  now  been 
definitely  established  as  his  work  through  the 
discovery  of  his  signature  which  came  to  light 
while  the  painting  was  undergoing  the  cleaning 
for  which  it  was  sent  to  America.  After  this  was 
completed,  the  painting  was  placed  on  view  for 
a  month  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The 
signature  \  ICTOR  CARPATHIl'S/PINXIT 
appears  on  the  extreme  right  above  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  below  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  date 
which  seems  to  have  been  obliterated.  Details 
of  the  armour  make  it  impossible  to  date  the 
painting  earlier  than  about  1520:  so  that  it  is  a 
late  work.  Carpaccio  died  between  1523  and 

I  526. 

While  the  identity  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
discovered  it  is  at  least  apparent  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Ermine,  as  the 
motto  of  the  order,  above  a  figure  of  an  ermine, 
is  seen  at  the  lower  left — MALO  MORI  QI  AM 
FOEDARI  (I  would  rather  die  than  be  dis- 
graced). The  order  was  a  large  one,  including 
.ill  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  King  of  Naples,  who  founded  it  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thus  it  may  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  name  and  family  of  the  youthful 
knight,  but  the  black  and  yellow  livery  worn 
by  the  horseman  in  the  background  may  aid  in 
the  identification. 

The  detail  of  the  landscape  has  much  111 
common  with  other  works  by  Carpaccio,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan's  Meditation  on  the  Passion, 


where  a  concealed  signature  was  detected  by 
X-ray  photography  some  years  ago.  The  ton- 
ground  of  the  portrait  of  the  knight  shows 
beautifully  rendered  flowers,  the  iris,  lily, 
columbine  and  violet.  There  are  animals  in 
profusion:  dogs,  rabbits,  waterfowl,  a  falcon 
attacking  a  heron,  and,  at  the  extreme  right, 
a  stag,  which  at  one  time  earned  the  painting 
the  title  of  St.  Eustace.  Because  of  the  great 
attention  to  the  detail  of  plants  andanimalsit  was 
at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Diirer, 
and  was  so  ascribed  many  years  ago  when  in  the 
collections  at  Wentworth  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

Dutch  Paintings  in  the  Toledo  Museum 

THAT  an  appreciation  of  Dutch  seventeenth- 
century  painting  has  been  growing  in  the  last 
decade  has  been  apparent  enough,  and  among 
museum  collections  that  have  reflected  this  is 
that  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  Twenty- 
three  paintings  acquired  since  1939  maintain  a 
high  level  ot  museum  quality  and  cover  the 
varied  fields  which  concerned  the  masters  ot 
Holland's  Golden  Age.  Genre  painting  is  well 
represented  in  the  work  of  Ter  Borch,  De  Hoogh 
and  Avercamp,  the  works  chosen  including 
Tlic  Music  Lesson  by  Ter  Borch,  once  owned  by 
Catherine  the  Great.  An  interior  with  three 
figures  includes  a  gallant  with  a  lute  and  a  young 
lady  in  a  satin  dress  shown  in  profile  as  he  so 
often  portrayed  youth  and  beauty.  Pictcr  dc 
Hoogh's  Washing  in  the  Courtyard,  formerly  in 
the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection,  a  scene  of 
domestic  life  with  a  town  view  as  background, 
is  an  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  Delft. 

A    recent   acquisition   among    the  marine 


paintings  is  Cuyp's  River  View  at  Dordrecht, 
Morning,  which  came  to  the  museum  in  1955 
after  long  ownership  in  England.  Still-life, 
which  owed  its  importance  in  seventeenth- 
century  painting  to  I  )utch  appreciation  of  the 
good  thi.igs  of  life,  the  accessories  of  the  dining 
table,  the  wine  glass,  fruit  and  game  011  tables 
draped  with  sumptuous  fabrics,  is  represented  in 
the  work  of  Iialthasar  van  der  Ast  (1 590-1656), 
Jan  Davidsz  de  Hcem  (1606-1684),  and  the  work 
of  a  well-known  woman  painter,  Rachel  Ruysch, 
famous  for  her  flower  pieces.  She  is  here  re- 
presented by  a  characteristic  portrayal  of  tulips, 
peonies,  poppies  and  carnations  which  shows  a 
balanced  composition  of  light  and  shadow. 

An  interesting  phase  of  Dutch  painting  is  seen 
in  the  Italianate  school.  Many  Dutch  painters 
went  to  Rome,  although  one  of  the  best  of  the 
artists  who  fell  under  the  spell  of  Italy  was 
Abraham  Bloemaert  (1 564-1609)  of  Utrecht. 
This  artist,  whose  Shepherdess  Reading  a  Sonnet, 
here  illustrated,  shows  his  response  to  Cara- 
vaggio,  was  born  in  Dordrecht  and  trained  in 
the  Mannerist  style.  His  travels  led  him  to  Paris 
and  Fontaineblcau,  but  not  to  Italy,  although 
his  work  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Italian 
master  in  its  handling  of  light  and  dark.  In  land- 
scape, there  are  evidences  of  the  Italian 
style  in  the  work  of  Bartholomcus  Brcenbergh 
(1 599-1659)  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Schildersbent,  or  Foreign  Artists  Club,  in  Rome, 
which  acted  as  a  local  guild  of  the  Dutch  painters 
working  in  that  city.  He  became  a  painter  of 
romantic  landscapes  with  classic  ruins,  seen  in 
his  view  of  the  Colosseum  as  background  to  a 
pastoral    subject.   Jan    Both    (1610-1652)  of 


Utrecht  arrived  in  Rome  just  m  time  to  feel  the 
influence  of  Claude  which  remained  dominant 
in  his  work  and  is  represented  in  His  Travellers 
in  an  Italian  Landscape  which  was  painted  after 
his  return  to  Utrecht  m  1641. 

George  II  Gold  Cup 

SINCE  there  are  possibly  no  more  than  about 
fifty  pieces  of  English  gold  hollow-ware  in  the 
form  of  cups  and  other  pieces,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  a  particularly  fine  example  of  a  rococo  two- 
handled  cup,  the  Lockhart  cup,  made  by 
Richard  Gurney  and  Thomas  Cook,  London, 
1757,  has  recently  passed  into  the  collections  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  additions  to  the  decorative  arts  section  made 
before  Meyric  R.  Rogers  left  his  post  as  curator 
to  become  curator  of  the  Garvan  Collection  at 
the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery.  Mr.  Rogers 
describes  the  cup  in  the  April  Bulletin  of  the 
Art  Institute  and  calls  attention  to  the  unusual 
influence  of  the  Italian  and  South  German 
goldsmith  tradition,  particularly  in  the  design 
of  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  mermaid,  a  motif 
taken  from  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  the 
Bristol  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company.  Their 
arms,  as  donors,  are  on  one  side  of  the  cup.  On 
the  other  side  are  the  arms  of  Captain  John 
Lockhart,  and  an  inscription  states  that  the  cup 
was  presented  to  Captain  Lockhart  of  the  Tartar 
by  the  city  of  Bristol  in  1758.  The  services 
winch  brought  about  the  presentation  of  such  a 
munificent  gift  are  not  specified  but  possibly 
an  action  against  a  French  privateer  was  involved. 
A  portrait,  Jolin  Lockhart  Esquire,  The  Commander 
c/  His  Majesty's  Sliip  Tartar,  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tint by  McArdle  after  Reynolds,  shows  the 
naval  commander  who  is  better  known  as 
Sir  John  Lockhart-Ross.  He  fought  the  French 
under  Keppel,  and  in  1777  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  pursuit  of  John  Paul  Jones.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  James  Lockhart  and  inherited 
his  father's  title  of  baronet  in  1778  after  the 
death  of  the  last  of  his  older  brothers.  In  1779 
he  was  made  Rear-Admiral,  and  Vice-Admiral 
in  1787. 

Seldom  does  goldwork  show  such  a  fine 
display  of  casting  and  moulding  techniques, 
since  the  metal,  being  softer  than  silver,  did  not 
lend  itself  to  similar  treatment.  The  parts  of  the 
cup,  the  gadrooned  cover,  bowl  and  base,  the 
mermaid-stem,  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
casting,  probably  by  the  'lost  wax'  process, 
Mr.  Rogers  notes.  Chasing  and  burnishing 
bring  out  the  grace  of  the  rococo  ornament. 
It  is  probable  that  the  tmial.  which  appears 
somewhat  compact  for  the  rest  of  the  design, 
was  originally  more  open,  and  that  the  flowers 
and  leaves  have  been  soldered  together  at  a 
later  date. 

Baer  Collection  Gatalogue 

STUDENTS  and  collectors  of  drawings,  who 
it  would  seem  are  growing  in  number  in  spite 
of,  and  who  are  perhaps  causing,  the  dearth  of 
fine  subjects  to  be  acquired,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  a  catalogue  of  that  portion  of  the  Curtis  (). 
Baer  Collection  which  was  shown  last  winter 


at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  was  issued  recently  by 
Harvard  University  (January,  1958).  Prepared 
by  the  scholarly  Agnes  Mongan,  who  has  con- 
tributed two-thirds  of  the  catalogue  descriptions, 
with  the  rest  by  former  and  present  pupils,  this 
small,  paper-bound  book,  handsome  in  its 
typography  and  the  quality  of  the  gravure 
illustrations,  tills  a  need  in  the  collector's  library. 
Sixty-one  subjects  are  described  and  illustrated, 
this  being  a  selection  from  the  much  larger 
collection  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition. 
They  represent  a  little-known  collection  as- 
sembled over  a  number  of  years,  not  exhibited 
before,  'and  whose  contents,"  writes  Miss 
Mongan,  'were  a  delightful  surprise".  It  has 
proved  that  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  avail- 
able supply,  the  collector  with  an  'eye'  for 
quality  in  drawings  still  has  the  opportunity  to 
gather  a  distinguished  collection. 

The  Rembrandt  drawing  illustrated  here, 
The  Matchmaker  (?),  was  formerly  owned  by 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  whose  collection  is  the 
source  of  other  subjects  acquired  in  recent  years 
by  Mr.  Baer.  This  is  a  masterful  work  of  the 
middle  period,  its  subject  indicated  with  a 
question,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
relate  it  to  an  Old  Testament  theme  with  which 
the  artist  was  so  frequently  occupied  in  the 
1640's. 

The  Baer  collection  has  not  been  formed  in 
order  to  represent  schools,  but  each  subject  has 
been  chosen  for  its  own  sake.  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters  are  richly  represented  and  the 
number  of  fifteenth-,  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  works  is  high;  although  the  representa- 
tion continues  through  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  work  of  Delacroix  and  Ingres,  to  modern 
masters  such  as  Gauguin,  Matisse  and  Picasso. 
However,  the  tone  of  the  collection  is  set  by 
such  subjects  as  Two  Satyrs  in  a  Landscape, 
attributed  to  Titian,  and  formerly  in  the  Henry 
Oppenheimer  Collection ;  two  dashing  studies 
of  figures  in  movement  by  Cambiaso;  a  Tiepolo 
drawing  of  a  seated  figure  which,  in  spite  of  the 
number  left  by  this  master,  is  outstanding  for 
its  dazzling  light;  and  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  sensitive  of  Piazzetta's  portrait  drawings. 
All  are  subjects  so  carefully  selected  that  they 
seem  to  communicate  something  refreshingly 
new  about  familiar  masters. 

In  the  Dutch  group  are  a  roundel  portraying 
Jacob's  Dream  by  the  Master  of  the  Tobit  Legend, 
stemming  from  the  art  of  Van  der  Goes;  The 
Triumph  of  Job  by  Maarten  van  Heemskerch, 
showing  Italian  influence;  studies  of  peasants  by 
Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder,  which  personify 
types  rather  than  individuals;  an  Old  Testament 
Scene  by  Mabuse,  combining  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  motifs;  two  landscapes  by  Paul  Bril 
in  his  freest  manner;  and  a  succession  of  land- 
scapes and  river  scenes  by  Gappelle,  Ruisdael  and 
Van  Goyen.  The  Ruisdael  drawing,  probably  a 
study  for  a  painting  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  was  once  in  the  collection  of  the  Goll 
family,  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  who  owned  the 
finest  collection  111  I  lolland.  This  was  dispersed 
in  [833.  The  notes  and  comments  on  all  of  these 
are  full  and  illuminating,  as  on  other  artists 
which  are  equally  represented  in  the  collection, 
Claude,  Poussin  and  Watteau  in  particular. 


The  Lockhart  Gold  Cup,  made  by  Richard 
Gurney  and  Thomas  Cook,  London,  1757.  A 
recent  acquisition  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


Stuyvesant  Family  Portraits 

PORTRAITS  of  eight  generations  of  the 
Stuyvesant  family  were  recently  gathered 
together  in  a  special  exhibition  at  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society.  Twenty-two  oil 
paintings  from  the  Society's  collections  included 
recently  discovered  works  by  Ezra  Ames,  John 
Trumbull  and  Joseph  Blackburn,  which  passed 
into  its  possession  from  the  estate  of  the  last 
descendant  of  Peter  Stuyvesant — Augustus  Van 
Home  Stuyvesant,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1953.  Peter 
Stuyvesant  (1 592-1672)  who  founded  the  family 
in  America,  is  represented  in  the  well-known 
portrait  by  an  unidentified  artist  painted  in  the 
1660's,  possibly  the  most  interesting  seventeenth- 
century  New  York  portrait.  The  forceful 
character  of  'Peter  the  Headstrong'  is  apparent 
in  the  work  of  the  anonymous  artist.  The  last 
Director-General  of  the  New  Netherlands. 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  is  remembered  as  an  irascible 
and  colourful  figure,  whose  wooden  leg, 
decorated  with  silver  bands,  seems  to  have  made 
linn  a  more,  rather  than  less,  commanding 
figure  of  whom  his  associates  stood  in  great  awe. 
After  the  English  gained  possession  of  New- 
York,  Stuyvesant,  after  a  trip  of  a  few  years  to 
Holland,  returned  to  the  city  where  he  owned 
considerable  property.  The  Stuyvesant  town 
house.  White  Hall,  is  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  Whitehall  Street,  and  the  family  farm,  or 
'bouwerie',  on  the  East  River  is  the  site  of  the 
Bowery  of  today.  The  little  chapel  on  the 
Stuyvesant  bouwerie,  built  in  1660,  and  rebuilt 
in  1799  as  St.  Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie,  has  a 
cemetery  111  which  Peter  and  many  of  his 
descendants  are  buried. 

Among  the  early  portraits  are  those  of  the 
father  and  mother  ofjudith  Bayard  who  married 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  painted  in  I  lolland  about  [636. 
The  work  of  Thomas  Mcllw  orth.  a  New  York 
painter  of  considerable  merit  about  whom 
little  is  known,  is  represented  by  the  portraits  of 
Gerardus  Stuyvesant  (1690-1777)  and  his  son. 


'Shepherdess  Reading  a  Sonnet',  oil  on  canvas, 
41  29},  inches.  By  Abraham  Bloemaert  (1564- 
1651),  signed  and  dated  upper  right  'A.  Bloe- 
maert, fe.  1628'.  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

Nicholas  William  Stuyvcsant,  (1 722-1 780). 
Among  the  subjects  which  have  recently  come 
to  light  is  Ezra  Ames's  portrait  of  Goldsbrovv 
Banyar  (1724-1815),  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  and  Joseph  Badger's 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Banyar  (Elizabeth  Naden), 
executed  when  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
These,  from  the  estate  of  Augustus  Van  Home 
Stuyvesant,  had  not  been  recorded  until  they 
entered  the  collections  which  they  did  only 
after  recourse  to  the  courts.  Mr.  Stuyvcsant  had 
ordered  the  destruction  of  family  portraits  in 
his  will,  presumably  because  he  once  attended 


Portrait  of  Goldsbrow  Banyar.  By  Ezra  Ames  of 
Albany.  Among  the  eight  generations  of  Stuy- 
vesant family  portraits  recently  shown  by  The 
New-York  Historical  Society. 


.111  auction  where  some  of  his  family  miniatures 
sold  for  a  small  sum.  The  order  to  destroy  was 
held  invalid,  and  early  111  1957  the  paintings 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Society.  They 
have  since  been  cleaned,  restored,  and  studied 
preparatory  to  the  recent  exhibition. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum  Handbook 

ALTHOUGH  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in 
Hartford  is  one  of  the  oldest  museums  in 
America  no  handbook  of  the  collections  has 
been  published  until  the  present  year.  The  well 
illustrated,  well  organized  volume  which  has 
just  appeared  provides  a  clear  impression  of  the 
scope  of  the  collections,  and,  being  up  to  date 
111  the  matter  of  recent  accessions,  shows  that 
there  are  advantages  in  delaying  a  publication 
of  this  kind.  Museum  handbooks  are  generally 
long  outdated  and  outmoded  and  new  and 
revised  editions  long  delayed. 

Judged  in  terms  of  museums  in  metropolitan 
centres,  Hartford's  museum  is  a  small  one  but  it 
is  far  from  limited  in  scope.  When  a  part  of  the 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  passed  into  its 
possession  in  19 17,  its  representation  of  classical, 
Renaissance,  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury art  became  noteworthy  at  once.  And  when 
the  younger  J.  P.  Morgan  presented  the  Nutting 
Collection  of  American  furniture  in  1926,  it 
gained  distinction  in  the  decorative  arts  held. 
When  in  1927  the  Sumner  Fund  was  established 
for  the  purchase  of  paintings,  the  development 
of  the  collections  was  richly  extended  with 
works  by  Renaissance  and  Baroque  masters  and 
by  nineteenth-century  masters  in  particular. 

The  importance  of  the  last  is  evident  in  a 
group  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions,  which 
include  Renoir's  portrait  of  Madame  Renoir; 
a  Still-Life  by  Eugene  Boudin ;  Monet's  Beach 
at  Trouville;  Before  Curtain  Call  by  Degas;  a  self- 
portrait  by  Van  Gogh ;  and,  most  recent  of  all, 
Monet  Painting  in  his  Garden  by  Renoir,  which 
came  to  the  museum  in  1957.  The  Handbook 
includes  this  among  its  sixteen  colour  illustrations 
and  is  throughout  generously  illustrated,  taking 
cognizance  of  the  current  trend  for  picture  books 
with  its  more  than  three  hundred  illustrations. 
This  is  a  scholarly  one  however,  with  concise, 
useful  notes  on  each  subject  by  Evan  H.  Turner, 
Brenda  Bowman  Turner,  Charles  Buckley  and 
Hugh  Gourley. 

William  Williams:  A  Note 

SINCE  William  Williams  was  painting  for 
thirty  years  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and 
possibly  at  other  places  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  his  life  of  a  wanderer  between  1747  and  1777, 
there  is  more  justification  in  considering  him 
an  American  painter  than  John  Wollaston  or 
[oscph  Blackburn,  who  painted  in  the  colonies 
only  a  decade  or  so.  The  elusive  Williams,  who 
left  a  semi-autobiographical  account  of  himself 
111  the  posthumously  published  Journal  of 
Llewellin  Penrose,  Seaman,  was  probably  born  in 
Wales.  The  journal  deals  with  his  life  as  a 
castaway  111  the  West  Indies  and  throws  no 
light  on  his  career  as  an  artist.  That  he  was  a 
portrait  painter,  landscape,  historical,  and  sign 
painter  he  declared  in  an  advertisement  in  1769 
111   New  York.  Most  interesting  are  his  con- 


versation pieces,  making  him  a  primitive 
Arthur  Devis,  and  in  this  phase  of  his  art  he  is 
well  represented  at  the  Winterthus  Museum. 
So  lively  an  interest  has  been  stimulated  in  this 
rare  painter  because  of  his  decorative  and 
romantic  style  that  the  discovery  of  another 
work  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The  Newark 
Museum  has  found  that  it  has  long  been  in 
possession  of  an  unrecognized  work  by  Williams. 
Only  as  the  result  of  a  recent  experiment  in  con- 
servation, undertaken  by  Sheldon  and  Caroline 
Keck  and  their  pupils,  did  laboratory  work 
reveal  the  signature  Win.  Williams  1772  on  a 
harbour  scene  with  ships  flying  the  English  flag 
and  a  tower  at  the  shore  that  makes  any  other 
title  than  Imaginary  Landscape  untenable.  The 
locality  is  obviously  within  the  world  of  the 
scene  painter.  Similar  views  are  found  in  por- 
traits by  Williams.  A  comprehensive  account  of 
the  artist's  life,  necessarily  brief  because  the 
known  facts  are  slight,  has  been  written  by 
William  H.  Gerdts,  curator  of  paintings,  in  the 
Winterthus,  1958,  Bulletin,  which  throws  con- 
siderably more  light  on  the  American  career  of 
this  rather  unsuccessful  'castaway',  who  con- 
tributed more  to  American  painting  than  he 
could  have  realized. 

As  a  forerunner  of  nineteenth-century 
romantics,  such  as  Allston,  he  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  more  than  having  been  the 
first  teacher  of  Benjamin  West,  the  incon- 
sequential fact  for  which  he  is  generally 
recorded. 

Walters  Art  Gallery  Building  Plans 

ONE  of  the  most  venerable,  as  well  as  the 
richest,  art  galleries  in  America,  the  Walters 
Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore,  is  planning  a  new 
building  which  will  enlarge  the  Gallery's 
present  facilities.  This,  if  plans  can  be  carried  out, 
will  occupy  an  entire  block  fronting  on  Mount 
Vernon  Place,  and  will  incorporate  the  original 
building,  which  was  designed  in  the  style  of  a 
Genoese  palace  and  constructed  over  fifty  years 
ago  as  a  private  gallery.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
planned  with  the  needs  of  a  public  museum 
111  mind:  so  that  when  Henry  Walters  gave  the 
building  and  its  contents  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
through  his  will  in  193 1,  difficulties  in  presenting 
its  great  collection,  spanning  six  thousand  years 
of  art,  to  the  public,  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
lack  of  exhibition  space,  offices  for  the  staff  of 
the  various  departments,  and  the  space  require- 
ments of  modern  educational  programmes.  The 
proposed  building  will  add  seventy  thousand 
additional  square  feet  of  exhibition  space,  an 
auditorium,  class  rooms,  and  a  reading  room  to 
be  used  by  scholars  and  by  visitors. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  staff" 
of  the  Gallery  has  worked  111  recent  years, 
notable  exhibitions  have  been  arranged  at  the 
Walters  Gallery,  to  which  its  own  treasures 
have  contributed  largely,  as  in  the  great 
Byzantine  exhibition  of  some  years  ago,  and  a 
great  exhibition  of  maps  entitled  The  World 
Encompassed.  Recently  an  exhibition  of  the 
history  of  bookbinding  drew  on  sources  in 
Europe  and  Africa  as  well  as  all  of  the  important 
collections  in  America. 
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Historic  Houses  of  Washington 

THE  interest  in  historic  houses,  evident  in  the 
work  of  restoring  them  which  has  been  going 
on  so  actively  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has 
its  natural  accompaniment  in  books  about  them. 
One  of  the  best  to  appear  recently  is  Historic 
Houses  of  George-Town  and  Washington  City  by 
Harold  Donaldson  Ebclein  and  Cortlandt  Van 
Dyke  Hubbard  (Dietz  Press,  Richmond,  1958). 
As  architectural  historians  these  collaborators 
have  long  worked  together:  Mr.  Ebelein  with 
his  pen  and  Mr.  Hubbard  with  his  camera. 
Among  their  earlier  productions  are  Portrait  of  a 
Colonial  City:  Philadelphia,  (1939);  Historic 
Houses  <)/  the  Hudson  \ 'alley,  (1942):  American 
Georgian  Architecture,  (1952);  Manor  Houses  and 
Historic  Homes  of  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island, 
(1928).  The  new  book  is  developed  in  .1  rather 
different  manner,  adding  a  larger  amount  of 
personal  narrative  relative  to  builders  and 
owners  of  the  houses  than  is  usual  in  histories  of 
architecture.  The  interests  of  the  student  of 
architecture  are  not  neglected,  however,  and 
the  combination  of  a  discussion  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  houses  and  events  they  have  witnessed 
is  well  justified  here,  for  Washington  houses 
have  witnessed  perhaps  more  than  their  share  of 
history  and  the  authors  have  made  the  most  of 
stories  of  the  White  House,  the  Octagon,  the 
Decatur  house,  the  'Dolly  Madison  House',  the 
Sewall-Belmont  house  and  either  mansions. 

Spanish  Romanesque  Apse  for  the  Cloisters 

EVER  since  1935  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
been  interested  in  acquiring  the  remains  of  a 
little  mediaeval  church  at  Fuentiduena,  a  small 
town  north  of  Segovia,  which  was  falling  into 
ruins.  The  nave  and  bell  tower  were  beyond 
repair,  but  the  apse,  with  its  vaulting,  was  intact, 
and  the  Museum  hoped  to  acquire  it  to  install  at 
the  Cloisters  w  hich  were  then  in  the  process  of 
construction.  Many  delays  and  difficulties  inter- 
vened and,  although  it  has  still  not  been  possible 
to  purchase  this  Romanesque  ruin,  it  was 
possible  recently  to  arrange  a  long  term  loan 
with  the  Spanish  Government  by  which  the 
Museum  has  lent  a  series  of  six  mediaeval 
frescoes  to  the  Prado,  and  the  Museum  has  the 
custodianship  for  an  unspecified  period  of  the 
apse  of  the  Church  of  San  Martin  in  Fuentiduena. 
The  component  parts  of  the  apse  were  carefully 
packed  and  arrived  in  New  York  at  the  end  of 
last  winter,  to  be  installed  as  a  new  wing  at  The 
Cloisters.  The  opening  of  it  is  as  yet  unannounced 
but  the  nature  of  the  construction  indicates  that 
it  is  not  immediate. 

The  apse  is  notable  for  the  graceful  lines  of 
its  columns,  the  carving  of  the  capitals,  and  the 
mouldings  over  its  three  windows,  also  for  the 
great  variety  of  corbels  along  its  cornices.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  re-roof  the  apse  in  order  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  structure,  which 
has  long  been  exposed  to  gradual  destruction 
by  the  weather. 

The  frescoes  which  the  Metroplitan  has 
returned  to  Spain  arc  from  the  Church  of  San 
Baudclio  if.-  Berlanga  and  have  long  been  known 
as  masterpieces  of  twelth-century  Romanesque 
art.  They  have  been  in  America  since  1920  and 


w  ere  acquired  by  the  Museum  for  the  purpose 
of  making  this  exchange.  They  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  Prado. 

German  Glass  for  Corning 

THE  presentation  by  Edwin  J.  Beinecke  of  his 
extensive  collection  of  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century enamelled  glass  and  Kreussen 
stoneware  to  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass  has 
enriched  it  with  the  largest  single  gift  received 
since  the  opening  in  1951.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  examples,  together  with  a 
library  and  research  documents  relating  to  the 
collection,  which  consists  chiefly  of  large 
drinking  vessels  of  the  type  known  as  Reich- 
sadler  and  Kurfuersten  humpen,  and  an  unusually 
w  ide  variety  of  guild  subjects.  One  of  the  more 
important  glasses  celebrates  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  This,  the  Westphalian 
Treaty  humpen,  is  dated  1650.  The  Seven  Ages 
of  Man  are  depicted  on  a  gold-painted  and 
lacquered  Lebensalter  humpen,  and  there  is  a 
rare  example  depicting  the  ages  of  woman. 
Many  famous  collections  arc  represented.  The 
Lebensalter  humpen  was  owned  by  Prince 
Carl  von  Isenberg  and  other  glasses  come  from 
the  collections  of  Baron  Mmnigerode-Allerburg, 
Baron  von  Born,  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane, 
Count  Wilczeck  and  Baron  Max  von  Gold- 
schmidt-Rothschild. 

Records  at  Parke-Bernet 

DESPITE  the  economic  recession  existing 
throughout  the  United  States,  art  and  rare  book 
auctions  held  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries, 
from  September  1957  to  June  1958,  reached  an 
all-time  record  high  of  87,244,  S47  with  the 
Lurcy  paintings,  sold  early  in  November  when 
the  stock  market  had  registered  its  lowest  point, 
bringing  the  highest  amount  ever  realized  for  a 
single  session  of  sale. 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  president  of  the  Galleries,  has 
stated:  'It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  largest 
total  ever  realized  for  a  single  session  of  sale 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  November  7,  when 
sixty-five  modern  French  paintings  from  the 
Georges  Lurcy  Collection  brought  Si, 708, 500. 
For  the  past  ten  years,  works  by  the  Impression- 
ists and  post-Impressionists  have  steadily  climbed 
in  value.  Major  examples  by  leading  masters  are 
no  longer  easily  procurable  and  are  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce.  When  a  collection  as 
notable  as  the  Lurcy  came  before  a  group  of 
international  collectors  and  dealers  with  an 
aggregate  buying  power  probably  unequalled  in 
any  place  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  w  as  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  most  previous  auction 
prices  tor  individual  artists  represented  would  be 
surpassed  and  that  the  total  would  set  a  world 
record." 

'As  to  other  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
season,  French  eighteenth-century  cabinetwork, 
European  and  Chinese  porcelains,  early  silver, 
and  Americana  continued  in  high  favour,  much 
the  same  during  the  past  decade.  Competition 
was  keenest  for  examples  of  highest  quality,  with 
prices  in  general  showing  an  upward  direction. 
No  new  trends  in  collecting  were  discernible 
except  for  the  revival  of  interest  in  Japanese 
prints  as  evidenced  by  the  unusual  response  to 


the  sale  of  the  Charles  J.  Morse  Collection  held 
in  December.' 

Part  two  of  the  Lurcy  Collection  (French 
eighteenth-century  furniture),  objects  of  art  and 
decorative  paintings,  realized  $512,855,  which, 
with  part  one  (the  important  French  paintings), 
brought  the  grand  total  for  the  collection  to 
S2, 221, 355.  Other  prominent  sales  included 
modern  paintings,  drawings  and  sculptures  from 
Mrs.  Henry  John  Heinz  II  and  others,  $353,625; 
French  and  German  modern  paintings  from  the 
collections  of  Hume  Cronyn  and  Jessica  Tandy 
and  others,  8208,400;  Oriental  rugs,  French 
furniture  and  decorations  from  the  Nanna 
Rasmussen  Lothe  estate,  $137,527  ;  English  and 
other  furniture  and  decorations  from  the  May 
McShane  Jenkins  estate,  Si  18,050;  American 
furniture,  pewter  and  prints  from  the  Robert 
T.  Vanderbilt  and  Mrs.  Gale  H.  Carter  Collec- 
tions, Si  14,427;  French  eighteenth-century  art 
from  the  Ella  Morris  de  Peyster  estate.  Si  1  1,372; 
and  Oriental  art  from  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Mercher  and 
other  owners,  $106,635. 


'Hallarenglas',  with  a  procession  of  salt  miners, 
showing  a  view  of  Halle.  Saxony,  dated  1679. 
Beinecke  Collection,  Corning  Museum  of  Glass. 


Detail  of  an  armour  of  an  officer  serving  under  a  Daimyo  of  Sakai  (Izumi).  From 
the  'Bulletin'  Vol.  XVI.  No.  9)  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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Above  (left) 

A  fine  Chippendale  carved  wood 
and  gilt  mirror  of  a  rare  eliptical 
shape.  Circa  1765. 
Height  46  inches. 


Above  {right) 

An  exceptionally  elegant  Sheraton 
mahogany  2-lier  dumb-waiter. 
Circa  1790. 
Height  41  inches. 


A  rare  small  Adam  settee  decor- 
ated in  while  and  gold.  Circa  1 780. 
Length  53  inches. 
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EUROPE'S    LARGEST   SELECTION    OF    FINE  PAINTINGS 


CTOBER  —  NOVEMBER 

Retrospective  Exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Andre  MASSON 


OVEMBER    —  DECEMBER 

Paintings  &  watercolours  by 
Eugene  BOUDIN  (1824-1898) 

id  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution 


PIERRE  BONNARD  (1867-1947) 
Oil  on  canvas  22       I5ji  inches  (56 


39  cm. 


Signed  lower  left. 


Nu  a  la  Chemise 
Painted  circa  1907 
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SOTHEBY'S 

announce  the  Sale  of 

SEVEN  PAINTINGS 
BY  CEZANNE,  MANET,  RENOIR  &  VAN  GOGH 

the  property  of 

the  Estate  of  the  late  J  A  K  0  B  (i  0  L  I)  S  (  II  \\  1 1)  T  of  New  York  Citv 


ephone: 

Je  Park  6545 


i"  L  .jifMHHBiHliAki. 

Pierre-Auguste  RENOIB  'La  Perasee'  Z576  Signed,  25 i  x  21  }  inches 

Day  of  sale:  Wednesday,  15th  October,  at  9.30  p.m. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (7  plates  in  colour)  5  - 
may  be  obtained  from 

I  elcurams:  Abinitio, 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  wesdo,  London 

or  from 

SOTHEBY'S  NhW  YORK  Office:   61   Broadway.     Telephone:  Bowling  Green  9-0765 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  24828  and  at    BRAEMAR  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


Right:  An  attractive  and  unusual 
Antique  Regency  Mahogany 
Dining  Table  with  fold  over  top. 
When  opened  the  top  measures 
46  inches  square  and  is  23  inches 
deep  when  closed.  Height  29 
inches.  Period  circa  1820. 


Above:  An  interesting  set  of  twelve  Antique 
Sheraton  Mahogany  Single  Chairs  Period  circa 
1810. 


Below:  A  small  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany 
knee-hole  Writing  or  Dressing  Table.  Length  31 
inches,  depth  19  inches,  height  29  inches.  Period 
circa  1760. 
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Left:  A  finely  proporti 
Antique  Mahogany  Bi 
front  Bookcase  with 
astragal  doors  encl« 
shelves.  Length  10  ft. 
height  over  centre  cot 
8  ft.  4  in.  Per iod  crca 


Right:  A  small  Antique 
Sheraton  drum  top  Table  of 
octagonal  shape  Width  of 
top  36  inches,  height  29; 
inches.  Period  circa  I79S. 
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OF    MOUNT   STREET   LTD  / 
LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


Ml  MBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


i  i  i  - 1  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  2  8  c8      Cables:  BA  RGRO,  London 


Dark  grey  pottery  Horse  uith  traces  of  uhite  pigment.  IT EI  Dynasty 
I.D.  386-557.  Height  8}  inches.  Length  10|  inches. 


Mann  &.  Fleming  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  Brtlish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Fine  quality 
mahogany  Secretaire  bookcase 
Circa  1 790 


120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

GROsvenbr  2770 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


'"MS"- 


SET  OF  FOUR  SECOND  COURSE  DISHES 
LOXDOX  1778.  By  Thomas  Hemming 
Weight  77  oz.  10  dwt. 


MASKERS  since  1$12 

Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. 
Strand 


Valuations  for 
Probate,  Insurance 
and  Division 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  knqlish  Silver,  hnamels,  etc. 


1  gilded  Eagle  Console 
9  in. 

vood  and  gilded  Oval 


44 


BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS   OF  ART 
TO    H  M.    THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


ORIENTAL    WORKS    OF  ART 


An  old  Chinese  carved  and  lacquered 
wood  seated  figure  of  Kuan  Yin,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy. 

17th  Century.   Height   17 1  inches. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAVFAIR  4018 
Telegrams:  Chineccram,  Wesdo,  London 


Jamous  for  fine  Carpets 


Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 


Enquiries  Welcomed 


ml?: 


Mm 

L  M  & 


The  House  of  Perez 


Fine  TABRIZ 
rug  from 
North-West 
Persia. 
Size 

9  ft.     6  ft.  6  in. 


162  -168   BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  9878  &  9774 
And  at  GLASGOW  ■  BRISTOL  •  FRINTON  •  AMSTERDAM  •  's  GRAVENHAGE  •  ROTTERDAM  •  UTRECHT  •  ARNHEM  •  HILVERSUM 


WfMi 
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J  8  th  Century  Silver  A  garniture  of  candelabra  and  candlesticks  comprising 
a  pair  of  George  II  candelabra  made  in  1756  by  William  C  afe,  London.  Height  I6\", 
and  a  set  of  four  George  II  candlesticks  made  in  1754  by  William  Shaw,  London.  Total  weight  250.30  ounces. 

ASPREY     &     C  OMPANY    LIMITED      •      165/169    NEW    HONH    STREET  LONDON     •    W  I 
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Tessiers 


LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS 
AND  OB  JETS  PART 


George  III,  by  John  Harris,  London  1786. 
WCight  65  oz.  2  dvvt.       2i|  x  15^  inches. 


6  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.l 


George  III,  h\  Crouch  and  Hannam,  London  1781) 
Weight  56  oz.  6  dwt.  17;      12?  inches. 


°grams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London 


Telephone:  May  fair  04 5H 


WILLIAM  WALTER 
(Antiques)  LTD. 


FINE 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS 
CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 
LONDON  W.C.2 


Telephone: 
Chancery  3248 


Telegrams : 
Walter  Silvavults  London 


CHARLES  II  YORK  SILVER  TANKARD     Date  1672     By  Thomas  Mangy 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


EARLY  ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 

AT 

TWELVE  GUINEAS 
AND  UNDER 

Catalogue  available  throughout 
November  and  December 

FRANK  T.  SABIN 

PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

ESTABLISHED  1848 
Phone:  KEN  4919,  9989  Cables:  SABINUS,  London 


By  Appointment 
Dealers  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

CAMEO  CORNER 


Renaissance  Pendant.  Pearls  and 
Gem  Set  Enamel  on  Gold  Chain. 


26  MUSEUM  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.I 


Tel.:  MUSeum  0401 
Closed  all  day  Saturday 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


A  superb  Hepplewhite  secretaire-bookcase  of  small  proportions,  veneered 
with  delicately  figured  harcwood.  Height  6  ft.  6  in.  Width  2  ft.  10  in. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  I'hone  London 


Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Wellirok  7107 


D  .  M  .  6-  P 


Members  of  The  Jirttish  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

16  Exist  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


BATTERSEA  ENAMEL  BOXES  WITH  TRANSFER-PRINTED  DECORATION.  Circa  1755. 
Illustrated  actual  size — Top:  Brick-red  transfer,  the  white  base  fluted  and  decorated  with  coloured  flowers. 
Left:  Black  transfer  'Lcs  Affiants'  (see  Schreiber  Colin.  Cat.  Ill,  Plate  37,  No.  351).  jade  green  base.     Right:  Black  transfer,  yellow  base. 
Bottom:  Black  transfer,  after  Ravenet,  white  base  decorated  underneath  with  black  transfer  scene  of  rustic  lovers,  and  inscribed  inside  'Fidele  en  Amore' 


J.  GORDON  &  GORDON 

DECORATION  AND  FURNITURE     •  ANTIQUES 


Mid-i8th  Century  English  Commode,  showing  signs  of  German 
influence;  of  extreme  rarity,  in  walnut  and  carved  giltwooJ. 
?  feet  wide  ■   tS  inches  deep  >  j;  inches  high 

Exhibiting  Autumn  Antiques  Fair 
Chelsea  Town  Hall,  October  8th-l8th.  Stands  8  &  9 

10  Randolph  Place,  EDINBURGH  3.    Tel:  30559 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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An  imposing  part  gilt  Tankard  with  finely  chased  figures,  etc..  in  high  relief. 
DANZIG  c.  1680.  Height  9  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Old  Continental  Silver. 


I  'aluat ions  for  Probate. 
Insurance  ami  Division. 


Member  «/  I  he  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


15  NORTON  FOLGATE 
LONDON  E.l.  BIS  1587 
ESTABLISHED  1912 


GEORGE  THE  SECOND 


HENRY  HERBERT  1751 


WEIGHT  42  OUNCES 


WALTON  HEATH 

When  visiting  the  famous  Golf  course,  or  on  your  way  to  the  coast,  call  at 
the  adjoining  village  of  WALTON  ON  THE  HILL  and  inspect  our  stock  of 

FINE  OLD  GEORGIAN  FURNITURE 


From  SUTTON 
and  LjONOON 


BURGH 
HEATH 


Walton  on  the  Hill  lies  I  mile  off  the  A. 2/7  London, 
Sutton,  Reigote  and  Brighton  road.  Fork  right  I  mile 
beyond  Burgh  Heath. 
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Will 


Jalist  in  Bookcases 


,  F.  LOCK 


>f  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


>  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  322] 


TWENTY  BREAKFRONT 
BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK 


Chippendale  mahogany  China 
Cabinet  with  finely  carved  cornice. 

.  3  in.  wide  (6  fl.  6  in.  over  cornice). 


A  very  fine  quality  Regency  period  Rosewood 
and  inlaid  brass  table.  Fitted  with  two  drawers 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI 
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7e/  SLOane  1234 


Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 
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Jflarp  Splits; 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


A  VERY  IMPORTANT  ITALIAN  CARVED  WOOD  GROUP 

MADONNA  AND  CHILD 
Circa  1200  Original  colouring 

Height  45  inches.  Width  12  inches 


A  SQUARE  IN  COLOGXE 
by 

JAN  VAN  DER  HEYDEN  (1637-1712) 
Panel  13       1 7  2  inches  (33  X  45  cm.).        Signed  in  left  hand  corner 


Provenance:  Sale:  A.  Leers,  Amsterdam,  May  19,  1767,  No.  40.  Randon  de  Boisset,  Paris,  Feb.  3,  1777  (Tolosen). 
W.  Wells,  London,  Mav  12,  1848,  (Nieuwenhuys  according  to  a  MS.  note  in  his  own  copy  of  the  catalogue). 
Collection  of  William  Wells,  Redleaf,  1834.      Collection  of  Mrs.  Maud  Barchard  of  Horstead  Place,  Sussex. 

Literature:  Hofstede  de  Groot.  Vol.  VIII,  page  384,  No.  185.  Smith  '.4  beautiful  example  Vol.  V,  page  401,  No.  105. 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

13  Duke   Street,  St.    James's,   London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9349  Cables:  Leonardius,  London 


EXHIBITION   OF   FINE   OLD   MASTFR  PAINTINGS 

OF 

DUTCH,  FLEMISH   AND   OTHER  SCHOOLS 

November  1  —  December  i  r,  Daily  10  a.m.  —  9  p.m.  Saturdays  10  a.m.  —  b  p.m. 

LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

13   Duke   Street,   St.   James's,   London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9349  Cables:  Leonardius,  London 


HENRI  FANTIN-LATOUR  (1836-1904):  LATH  SI  \1\1I-R  l:IX)l\'LRS  Signed  and  dated.      Canvas  ly      23!  inches 


Provenance:  From  the  Lady  Lover  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight,  Cheshire.  From  the  Collection  of  the  First  Viscount  Levcrhulme. 
Exhibited  .it  Harrogate,  1930. 

Literature:  T.  R.  Tatlock's  A  Record  of  the  Collection  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight,  Cheshire.  No.  1928. 
No.  1030  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Lantin-Latour  by  Madame  Fantin. 


8  V  APPOINTMENT 
H>  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


PARTNERS ! 
OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 

H.  F.  J.  LEOOATT 

A.  E.  FRANCIS 
P.  A.  B.  JO'INSON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  ifrjo 


Iwni/c  oj  Tree*  LinJ.  1  loures  Size  9'.  X  8  inches 

One  of  'several  oil  sketches  In  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.  in  the 

EXHIBITION 

'THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER' 

in  aid  ol  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Hind 

(my  editorial  pt;ui.'s  80-84) 

30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones:  Whitehall  ^77?  and  ?  2  c,  2 


Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


THOMAS   LUMLEY  LTD.  LONDON,  S.W.l  WHrreHALL  mi 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 




An  extremely  fine  cut  glass  Chandelier  with  ormolu 
branches  for  eight  lights.  Regency  period,  circa  1810. 
Height  4  ft.  3  in.  Diameter  2  ft.  9  in. 


#lt>  digital)  aub  3lrislj  (glass 

OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

High  St.  Station  )  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


O'HANA 

GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITIONS 

29th  September— 18th  October 

VICTOR  PAS  MO  RE 

Basic  Forms — 

New  Paintings  &  Constructions 


16th  October — 1st  November 

ALBERT  REUSS 

Recent  Paintings 


23rd  October — 8th  November 

JOHANAN  SIMON 

Oil  Paintings  &  Gouaches 
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The  General  Trading  Company 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  very-  attractive  small  early  1 8th  centurx 
bureau  bookcase  superbly 
decorated  in  scarlet  lacquer 
at  a  later  date, 
36^  inches  wide,  Xy  inches  high. 


»<4  /• 


-  ~* — -> 


the  general  trading  co  (mayfair)  ltd    1-5  Grantham  Place  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  W 1   Grosvenor  5762 
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The  Connoisseur 

YEAR  BOOK 

for 

1959 

The  1959  Edition  of  this  internationally  famous  Year  Book  is  to  be  published 
mid-November.  It  contains  many  illustrated  articles  of  lasting  interest. 


Aynhoe:  Home  of  the  Cartwrights  • 
English  Delft  Adam  &  Eve 
Chargers  •  Temple  Newsam  House, 
Yorkshire  •  Furniture  Design  Books 
of  the  Georgian  Period  •  Constable 
at  Malvern  Hall  •  Robert  Davies: 
A  Great  Welsh  Gatesmith 


Contents  include: 

Chandeliers  and  the  Scrap  Yard  • 
An  Artist's  Account  Book  (James 
Ward,  R.A.)  •  Some  Roman 
Ciceroni  and  Artist-Dealers  •  Czech 
Painters  of  Trees  •  The  Norwegian 
Taste  in  English  Art  •  The  Art  of 
William  S.  Horton :  An  appreciation 


English  Silver  in  the  Robert  S. 
Clark  Collection  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  •  Tryon  Palace:  The  Royal 
Governor's  Residence  and  Colonial 
Capital  at  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina  •  The  Baltimore  Book- 
binding Exhibition  •  Romanesque 
Sculpture,  etc. 


|  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  WITH  ANY  GOOD  BOOKSELLER  —  PRICE  25/-  | 

|  By  post  price  27/-  (&5.00  U.S.A.)  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.I 8  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii  iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini  niiiiiiiiiin  iimiii  minimi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiihi^ 


Fischer  Galleries 

LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND 

HALDENSTRASSE  19  Tel.  25772 

WILL  SELL  BY  AUCTION  on  the 
11th -15th  November,  1958: 

I.    The   Private    Museum   of  Sandor  Wolf, 
Eisenstadt  2nd  part 
and    several    other    private  collections, 

including  furniture,  porcelain, silver, glass, objects 
of  vertu,  miniatures,  sculpture,  china,  wrought 
iron  gates,  carpets,  arms  and  armour 

Important  Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters 

II.    The    Library    Sandor    Wolf,  Eisenstadt, 
Engravings  and  Drawings  2nd  part 

III.    Peruvian,  Mexican  and  Egyptian  Antiquities 

□ 

THREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 


LEMPERTZ 

announce  the  452nd  Art  Auction  Sale  on 
26th  to  29th  November,  1958 

COLLECTION  DR.  ULEX  STRECCIUS-HAMBURG 
six  hundred  tsubas-fushi-kashira-menuki-netsukes  etc. 

PAINTINGS  from  XVth  to  XXth  Century 
GREEK,  MACEDONIAN  AND  RUSSIAN  ICONS 
from  XVIth  to  XlXth  century 
SCULPTURES  from  XVth  to  XVIIIth  century 
SILVER,  PORCELAIN,  EAIENCE,  GLASS,  COINS, 

OLD  FURNITURE,  TAPESTRIES 
EGYPTIAN,  GREEK  and  ROMAN  EXCAVATIONS 
Illustrated  catalogue  No.  452  DM.  10.— 


451st  ART  AUCTION  SALE 
ART  OF  THE  XXth  CENTURY 
Impressionists  —  Expressionists 
28th  October  1958 
Illustrated  catalogue  No.  451  DM.  6  — 

KUNSTHAUS  LEMPERTZ 
COLOGNE 

J.  HANSTEIN,  3  Neumarkt  Tel.  216251   West  Germany 
Established  1845 
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Reginald  L.  Harrington  ^  ^^E^j^J/ 

LTD. 


Cables: 

CHRISANT,  LONDON 


120  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.i 


Member  of  The  British  Ant 


ique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 


Frank  C.  Thrush 


Telephones  : 

GROsvcnor  1785,  ,784  &-  52?0 


A  FINE  LOUIS  XV  MARQUETRY  COMMODE 
Uh  8n0Ue  marWe  *°P>  "  superb  condition 

D^ensions:4ft.3in.wide)2ft.deep,2ft.9iin.h;gh 
Formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Jarnes  Whitaker,  lit 


FINE     ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Fine  Chippendale  pedestal  desk 
in  mahogany,  with  carved  fret 
and  frieze,  red  leather  top. 

Height  2  ft.  6  in. 
Depth  2  ft.  1 1  \  in. 
Width  4  ft.  gi  in. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE     tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND     STREET,    W.  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fa  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


 i 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


THE  (  ( )NN(  )ISSHUK,  November,  [958 
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'View  of  Norwich  with  the  Castle  and  Cathedral'        J.  CROME        (r.  1812)  Canvas:  27!  X  38I  inches 

Recorded:  W.  F.  Dickcs  (p.  no)  and  Collins  Baker  (p.  154) 


TOOTH 

HstMisherf  i^j~> 

31    BR  U  TON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 


h  oz.  £5.0.0      h  oz.  £8.8.0       I  oz.  £13.0.0      2  oz.  £22  . 0  .  0 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


A  fine  pair  of  Stripped  Pine  Adam  Torcheres.  Height  4  ft. 
3  in.  Width  of  the  triangular  shaped  top  12  in.  Circa  1780. 

One  of  a  pair  of  fine  Chippendale  Side  Chairs  with 
moulded  and  bracketed  legs.  The  back  is  serpentine 
shaped.  3  ft.  2  in.  high.  Circa  1770. 

Also  shown  is  one  of  a  very  fine  pair  of  Rege::cy  crystal 
and  ormolu  candelabra.  Height  13  in. 


ANTIQUES 
F  U  R  N  I  T  U  R  E 
UPHOLSTERY 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


B  U  I  L  D  I  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I  ON  S 
H  E  A  TING 
V ALUATIONS 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


I  S  I  Mil  [SI  II  !  '  I^Ji 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 
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Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Set  com- 
prising Coffee  Pot,  2  Teapots, 
Sugar  Basin  and  Cream  Ewer. 
Engraved  arms  and  crest. 

DATE — George  III  lSlS 
MAKER— Benjamin  Smith 


GARRARD  ANTIQUES 


T 


ins  somewhat  unusual  tea  set.  In  Benjamin  Smith, 
is  from  the  Garrard  collection  of  Old  English  Silver. 


It  is  representative  of  the  fine  standard  of  the  carefully 
selected  articles  on  display  which  have  much  to  attract  the 
interest  of  the  connoisseur.  Visitors  at  all  times  are  welcome. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE   GOLDSMITHS   &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET     •     LONDON     •     W.l     •    TELEPHONE:    REGENT  3021 


XXXIII 


a  jetofcl  amongst  Uje 


Interior. 


The  Mirrored  Door  encloses 
a  nest  of  six  small  drawers. 


A  MID-i8th  CENTURY  OLD  ENGLISH 
BUREAU  ON  STAND,  ONLY  2  ft.  2  in 
WIDE,  with  original  parcel  gilt  enrichment 
of  the  frieze,  knees  and  feet,  contrived 
throughout  from  the  tree  Pterocarpus 
dalbcrgioidcs  (Andaman  Padauk).  The 
exterior  has  faded  to  a  golden  honey  tone, 
but  the  interior  linings  retain  their  pristine 
colour.  Cti.  1760. 


raw  &~Drara 

4tf,  (Satxttt  ?Btvmit,  Jjimtum ,  s.aa.1. 


^elepijonc:  g>Ioaiie  2461 


AGNEW 


■ 


THOMAS  HUDSON 
(1701-1779) 

MRS.  HARVEY 

Canvas  58%  ■  42%  inches 

From  the  Collection  of  George  Wilbraham. 
Exhibited  Burlington  House,  British  Exhibition,  [934,  No.  238. 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 


LONDON,  W.i 


Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 


phone: 
mansion  house  2  i  60 


cables:  landawata 
fen,  london 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAVIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  boldly  carved  Chinese  Jade  group  of  feng  huan  of  speckled 
grey-brown  and  white  lone.  /7th  Century.  Height  including  stand 
7  inches.  In  perfect  state. 


€Ije  €>lt>  tfletalcraft  Mm 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Early  18th  Century  six-light  brass  chandelier  surmounted  by  a  dove. 
Height  26  inches,  extreme  span  27  inches. 

An  example  from  our  vast  slock 
of  period  brass  lighting  fixtures. 

Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 
Trade  enquiries  welcomed . 
Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casirnir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 
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An  English  Commode  m  the 
One  of  .1 

Width  3  ft.  3  in.,  deptli  i  ft. 


French  taste.  Circa  1770. 
p. nr. 

9  in.,  height  2  ft.  o.l  in. 


TELEPHONE   HYDE   PARK   0  4  4  4  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  liriiish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


XXXVII 


LONDON  c      t     ciinnncAr  r  NEW  YORK 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


43   Museum   Slicet  J  J        J[  \_  \9  |_j  JL,  104  East  57th  Street 

W.C.I  New  York  City 

HOI. Inn ii  2712  F1NE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  ■  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  Pia2a  3.892(/ 


Attractive  George  IV  Four-piece  Tea  Service  by  William  Eaton.  Date  1826. 


MEISSEN 
c.  1753 

Modelled  by 
J.  J.  K.ANDLER  & 
P.  REINICKE 

5£  inches  high 

(C/  W.  B.  Honey: 

Dresden  China'.  1954. 

plate  LVI  (b) ) 


SPECIALISTS 
IN 

ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN 
OF  THE 
I8TH  CENTURY 


U. 


Tel:  KENsington 
5272  &  3793 

Cables: 

PORCELIQUE  LONDON 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assn. 

Now:  156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Telephone: 

KNIghtsbridge 

0646-8 


'Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 
him  packee  me' 


Packing 
Warehouse: 

77   AGINCOURT    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.  W.  3 
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M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and   1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.VV.  1 

Telephone:  WHltehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  XEWPIC,  PICCT,  LO.XDOX 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  L1 

Members  of  The  liritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


1) 


A  Lite  lSth  Century  Mahogany  Sofa  Tabic 
with  original  patina. 


- 


PRIDKS  of  LONDON'S  Great  Galleries. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 


Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


FRANS  DE  MOMPER  1603-1660 
Canvas  17}    •    20 1  inches 


The  PULITZER  Gallery 

5    KENSINGTON    HIGH  STREET 

LONDON,     W.8  Tel.  WESte  I'll  2647 


Wall  Panelling  for  sale.  One  room  with  veneered  Walnut  raised  panels  and  Mahogany 
styles — approx.  size  of  room  28'  o"  X  19'  6"  X  10'  o"  high.  Another  room  ig'  o"  x 
19'  6"  x  10'  o"  panelled  in  solid  Mahogany.  All  in  good  condition.  Inspection  and 
offers  invited  by  application  to  Box  No.:  7093. 

London  experience  in  repairs,  restoration  and  conservation  of  Antique  furniture. 
Clare  and  understanding.  BAFUR.  2616!  Marathon  St.,  Los  Angeles  26,  California 
IVlrph< mi   Dunkirk  j  1 ; It m > 

WANTED:  Old  locks,  keys,  jewel  boxes,  handcuffs,  leg-irons,  shackles,  spurs,  firearms, 
powder  flasks,  knives,  candle  snuffers.  Also  books,  prints,  paintings  on  above.  Roshon, 
388  First  Avenue,  Phoenixville,  Penna,  U.S.A. 

PICTURES  and  PORCELAIN,  ifill,  K.  2uih  Centuries.  Wine  for  illustrated  lists, 
paintings,  drawings,  porcelain.  Saturdays  9-5  p.m.,  or  by  appointment :  Old  Hall,  Iden, 
Rye,  Sussex. 

WANTED:  Circular  fnot  oval)  Soup  Tureens  with  cover,  sterling  or  Sheffield;  square 
base,  not  over  eleven  inches  high  overall.  Box  No.:  7094. 


ibjects  of  art.  Also 


Mediaeval  Westphalian  Art.  important  paintings,  sculptures  and 
bigger  objects.  Wanted.  Box  No.:  7095. 

Nineteenth  Centurv  Antiques.  We  specialise  in  the  export  of  Antique  Furniture. 
Glass,  China,  Brass,  etc.  Photographs  and  Price  lists  on  request.  W.  R.  Harvey  and  Co. 
Antiques  Ltd.,  69  Chalk  Farm  Road.  London  N.W.I. 

AUTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  Top  cash  prices  paid  for  original  letters  and  documents  of 
famous  persons.  Charles  C.  Hamilton  Autographs,  Inc.,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel 
R.I.,  U.S.A. 

AMERICAN  BUYER  of  antiques  will  be  in  England,  France,  Germany  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  1959.  Wishes  to  hear  from  wholesale  sources  now.  Wants  porcelains, 
silver  glass,  table  china,  bric-a-brac  for  decorator  trade.  Write  Mary  Treadvvay  Interiors 
4927-A,  Byers  Avenue,  Fort  Worth  7,  Texas,  U.S.A. 


Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone.  298  Broadway,  Providence, 


REQLHRED:  Persian  Wine  Decanter  ci-ca  1300. 
application.  Box  No.:  7097. 


lustration  of  similar  type  sent  on 


JEWELLER'S  SHOPS  FOR  SALE,  long  established  West  Midlands  firm:  principals 
only.  Banker's  reference  required.  Box  No.:  7098. 

FOR  SALE:  'The  Connoisseur'  in  good  condition,  unbound,  1906/1909  inclusive.  I 
missing ;  1 92 1  / 1935  inclusive,  1  missing ;  also  'Burlington  Magazine'  1 903  /1906  inclusive 
and  complete.  What  offers?  M.  Rubeck  (Mr.)  Ormside,  Redhill,  Surrey.  Telephone 
Redhill  461 1. 

FOR  HIGH  CLASS  PICTURE  RESTORING  approach:  Ralph  Seemore-Seemore, 
241  Upper  Street,  London  N.i.  GUARANTEE. 

Register  advertisements  are  1  /-  per  word,  minimum  1  "j  /-,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  sent  to  the 
.\d,erm.m.nt  Manas,,.  1 1 II.  CO  Y. \ t IISSIJ  R,  13-17  NEW  BURLINGTON  PLACE. 
LONDON.  1 1 ".  1 .  (Regent  851  1).  Addresses  or  Box  Number)  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the 
latter  should  he  ilear/y  marked  with  the  Box  number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  aeeepl  no 
responsibility  l„r  any  sales  effected. 
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Wtmfreb  William*  (antique*) 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


jiHHHHHHHHHVHHHiiiHHH^^HillHH^HHHii^lHiHHIiHIIIi^^^HH 

DERBY       Circa  1785-90 

Top.  YELLOW  GROUND.  Artists:  Brewer,  Pegg  and  Billingsley.  Centre.  Pale  lilac  bordered  plates,  flower  painting  by  Withers.  A  mug 
and  teapot,  salmon  pink  ground,  and  a  mug,  yellow  ground,  all  painted  by  Borcman.        Bottom.  PINK  GROUND.  Artists:  Pegg  and  Complin. 

From  our  Collection  of  Derby  Porcelain  Colour  films  on  request 


38     SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780  Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


J.  HAIM  &  Company      31  Brook  Street,  London,  Wi 


Tel:  MAY  fair  6300 


Specialists  in 
Fine  Quality 
PLAIN 
WILTON 
CARPETS 
pastel  shades 

Also  large 
stock  Fine 
Aubusson 

Carpets  and 
Rugs  of 

various  sizes 


LOUIS  QUINZE  AUBUSSON  CARPET 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK   OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Vie<oria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

ANTIQUES 

98.  Crawford  Street. 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.A.SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Antique  Regency  Sofa  Table,  eross  banded  top  on 
knurled  uprights  and  stretcher. 

Size  3  ft.  6  in.      2  ft.  .'?  in.,  fully  extended  5  ft.  2  in. 

(We  have  another  which  is  almost  exactly  like  it. 
making  a  matched  pair.) 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 

TWO  FASCINATING  VIEWS  OF  PARIS 


cLe  Quai  de  Louvre 
by 

HENRI  DARIEN 

19I  X  38  inches 


n 

•  lid 

ill 

M  r  - 

ii£* ; 

f  77?  <?  Seine' 
by 

ANTOINE  LOUIS  GOBLAIN 

25      50  inches 

1  NEW  BOND  STREET,  10   CLARE  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l  BRISTOL 

MAYfair  2457 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

!  Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

12  ROSE  STREET  ■  PHONE  CAL  3038 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  '' 

?  !! 

dm  r  .  , 

WELCOMES  YOU 

to  the  richest  experience  of 
your  life!  India  -  with  all  her 
glamour  and  modernity  -  is 
only  a  few  hours  away. 
Make  plans  now  to  enjoy  her 
wonders. 

For  illustrated  brochures  and  suggested 
itineraries,  apply  to  your  Travel  Agent  or 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

M  Cockspur  Street,  London  S  W I    Telephone:  TRAfalgar  1718 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
parking  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1  /3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

'Telephone:  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the     world.     Storage     facilities  at 
London.     Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


Lampshades 

in  real  vellum,  silk, 
etc.,  to  individual 
requirements. 


OSWALD  HOLLMAN 

LIMITED 

208  Kent  House  Rd.,  Beckenham,  KENT 


ANTIQUES 

EXHIBITION  OF  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  BRASSINNE'S 

very  well  known  greatest  Belgian 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION  (14th  ■  18th  century) 

Is  to  be  sold.  Including  paintings,  (Daddi 
1 4th  century)  drawings,  miniatures,  Carved 
wood  Statues,  Enamels  of  Limoges,  Italian 
Bronzes  (Renaissance),  Statues  Jean  de 
Bologne,  plaquettes,  coins. 

Visitors  :  Monday,  Thursday,  Saturday  1 0  a.m. -4  p.m. 
and  by  appointment. 

Liege  (Belgium),  30  RUE  N  YSTEN,  Tel.  52-08-06 

(50  miles  from  Brussels) 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  ■  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  J ADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU   ■  BUHL 
OBJETSD'ART  •  FURNITURE  •  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED   I  770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  i  2  68 


P.  II.  GILLINGIIAItl 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 


(INCORPORATING    de    FRESNES    OF  AYRSHIRE) 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


An  Adam  period  fine  quality  Carved 
Statuary  Marble  Chimneypiece  inlaid 
with  Connemara  green  marble. 


Removed  from  an  old 
mansion  in  Chandos 
Street,  LONDON. 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  .  .  6'  0" 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  ....  4'  8" 
OPENING  WIDTH  ...  3'  9" 
OPENING  HEIGHT  .  .  3'  7" 


T.     CROW  THER     &  SON 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD. 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note:  We  dose  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1958 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


George  I  Brandy  warmer,  171  9. 
Maker,  Jas.  Goodwin. 

George  II  6-inch  Salver,  1748. 
Maker,  Wra.  Peaston. 

George  III  Mustard-pot,  1820. 
Maker,  H.  D. 

George  III  Strainer,  1766. 
Maker,  Wm.  Flummer. 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5858 


A  very  rare  Queen  Anne  carved  walnut  stool,  upholstered  in  yellow 
velvet.  An  interesting  feature  being  the  unusual  shape  ol'  the  seat,  which  is 
slightly  incurved  at  the  back  and  front  and  bowed  at  the  sides.  Circa  1710. 

From  the  collection  ol  the  Earl  o)  Shaftesbury. 


HENRY  SPENCER 

-  &  SONS  ^^^^ 

ESTABLISHED  1840 
Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 

October  10th  through  November 


JAMES  WARD,  R.A.  Panel  28  x  34  inches  THE  FAMILY  COMPACT 

THE  ARTIST'S  FAMILY 

Exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  t8j4 
Illustrated  in  Julia  Frankau's  Ward,  plate  xiii 
Illustrated  in  R.  Grundy's  Ward,  plate  8 

SABIN  GALLERIES 

4  CORK  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  i 

Regent  6186 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

RECENT 

PAINTINGS 

by 

L.  S.  LOWRY 

During  October 

30  BRUTON  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Cables: 
Mayfair  2250  Drawings,  London 


M462 


l.  s.  iowry  Street  Scene  20  >   16  inches 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


of  the  valley  Leaf  Dish  in  Siberian  jade,  gold,  pearls  and  diamonds,  by 
Fabei  ge. 


Siberian  jade  Hell-push  enamelled  [link  and  while,  sel  with  diamonds 
and  mounted  in  red  and  green  golds,  by  Carl  Faberge. 


DR.  ERNST  HAliSWEDELL 

The  next  Auction-Sales  will  take  place  in  November  1958 

1.  Valuable  Books  and  Autographs. 

2.  Prints  and  Drawings,  Pictures,  Sculptures. 

3.  Works  of  Art  from  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Persia 
(Bronzes,  Porcelains,  Ceramics,  Woodcuts). 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  jree  on  request 

HAMBURG  36  -  FONTENAY  4  -  GERMANY 


PARMENTIER 


ANTIQUE  DEALER 
JEWELLER 
SILVERSMITH 


7  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX 

PARIS 

Tel:  RIChelieu  98-77 


Pair  of  tables  with  inlaid  work 
(18th  Century) 


PHOTO  -  MOUTH  I  ER 


KARL  &  FABER 

MUNCHEN  2, 

Karolinenplatz  5a, 

AUCTION  66  on  3rd  &  4th  NOVEMBER 

J.  E.  Ridinger 

About  100  Drawings  and  about  1000 
Prints  and  Mezzotints 

Romantic  &  New  Testament — 

Drawings,  Water-colours  and  Paintings 
(about  300) 

Catalogue  5.-D.M. 


AUCTION  67  on  4th  &  5th  NOVEMBER 

Fine  Books  of  the  15 -20th  Centuries 
and 
Autographs 

Catalogue  3.-D.M. 


B 


B 
I 


A  fine  pair  Chinese  earved  translucent  Spinach-green 
Jade  vases.  Eighteenth  Century.  Height  14^  inches. 


1  GIORGIO  CESARANO 1 

i  .  £ 

p  Galleria  delta  Torre  p 

I  BERGAMO,  ITALY  t 


EXHIBITION  JEAN  DUFY  OCTOBER /NOVEMBER 


STADTWALDG  U  RTEL   3  2 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


Just  published  Volume  XII  1956/57 

ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  watercolours,  engrav- 
ings, miniatures,  furniture  ami  other  works  of  art  sold  at 
art  sales  in  thirteen  countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auction- 
eers, famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are  listed  and 
there  are  ca.  500  photographs.  Svo,  cloth.  Price:  £2.  10. 

(Volumes  IV  to  XI  covering  1948-56,  are 
also  available  at  £2.  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES, 
ART  DEALERS,  ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various  parts 
oj  the  world.  £6.  8  per  annum,  including  postage. 

KUNSTSTILE— KUNSTSPRACHE 

/)}'  Drs.  Parow  &  Pappenheim. 

An  encyclopaedia  of  art  objects  and  styles  and  a  dictionary  of  art 
terms  in  German, English  and  French.  2  vols,  in  1,  with  232  pages 
and  150  iUus.,Svo,  1958  (2nd  cdn.)  £1.  2.  6. 

published  by    Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 

sole    agents     ALEC    TIRANTI  LTD. 

72  Charlotte  Street,  London,  IV.  1 
(Mus  1 165) 
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Most  attractive  tapestry  <>/  Royale  Aubusson  manufacture.  tSth  Century.  In  excellent  condition  and  with  colours  of  extraordinary  freshness. 

'La  discusc  dc  bonne  aventure'  [  The  fortune-teller).  Cartoon  by  /.  B.  Huet. 
Height  J.  to  m.  (approximately  to  feet).  Width  j  in.  (approximately  g  feet). 


JACQUES  ARTAIN 

GALERIE  OPERA 

Classical  Pieces  Ivories  Hard  Stones  Tapestries  Furniture 

30  AVENUE  DE  L' OPERA  Phone  OPE  22-50 

PARIS 


THE  SUMMER  CLOUD,  SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK 
by 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R. A.  (1727  1788) 

Canvas  si/o  \i\      37!  inches 

///  the  possession  of  /<>/»/  Nicholson  Gallery,  jS  East  s~///  Street,  New  York, 
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Black  lacquered 
Long  Case  Clock. 
Face  signed  by  Jo- 
seph Lake,  London, 
circa  1750.  20 V2" 
wide.  88"  high. 


Black  lacquered 
Chippendale  Long- 
Case  Calendar 
Clock.  Works 
signed  by  William 
Ball,  Bisceter,  circa 
1765.  19"  wide  and 
93"  tall. 


;  Fa 


y. 


William  and  Mary 
walnut  Marquetry 
Grandfather  Clock. 

Works  signed  by 
Theo.  Fisher, 
Southwark,  circa 

1700.  I8V2"  wide, 
87"  high. 


409  ROYAL  STREET  •  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

J-t  few 
examples 
of  the 
many  fine 
antique 
long  case 
clocks 
in  our 
galleries 


Mahogany 
Sheraton  Grand- 
father Clock.  Face 
signed  by  Coats  of 
Wigan,  circa  1780 
21"  wide,  92"  high. 


Walnut  Queen 
Anne  style  Grand- 
father Clock. 
Works  signed  by 
Walter  Mitchell. 
21"  wide,  91"  tall. 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  -i  nc 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


l£itt 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities,  a  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing,  authoritative,  finely 
printed  catalogues,  and  a  following  of  important 
and  wealthy  collectors  throughout  the  world 
have  established  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries 
as  the  leading  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  rugs, 
silver,  porcelains,  paintings,  sculptures,  rare 
books,  manuscripts  and  other  art  and  literary 
property  at  auction. 

If  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  infor- 
mation regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will 
be  sent  to  von  Air  Mail  without  charge  on 
request. 

If  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on  PARKE- 
BERNET  procedures,  rates  and  other  pertinent 
information  are  available  through  correspon- 
dence, tddress 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 

Louis  .1.  Marion,  Executive  \  ice-  President 
Arthur  Swann-Mary  Vandegrift.  I  ice-  Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES.  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 


i  \ 


PALE   YELLOW  GROUND 

A  set  of  four  Staffordshire 
enamel  candlesticks,  12'  inches 
high,  of  superlative  quality  and 
condition,  their  original  leather 
container  shown  below.  Flowers 
and  figure  subjects  from  Pille- 
ment's  'Ladies  Amusement' 
about  1760,  are  painted  in  gilt 
frame  reserves  on  a  pale  yellow 
ground. 


Ginsburg  &  Levy 

ANTIQUARIANS    SINCE  igoi 
815  MADISON  AVENUE  at  68th  STREET    •    NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


CENTRAL 
PICTURE 
GALLERIES 


FINE  PAINTINGS 
BY 

OLD  MASTERS 


624  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  22 

ELDORADO  5-6564 


1 


TORONTO 


Important  paintings 
by 
British 
Canadian 
and 
French 
artists 
always  on  view 


Galleries 


194  Bloor  Street  West 


Ti 


-opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museurn_ 
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PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 

NEW  YORK 

Public  Auction  November  19  at  8  p.  m. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  IMPRESSIONISTS 
AND  POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 

from  the  Collection  of 

ARNOLD  KIRKEBY 

A  remarkable  collection*  of  about  thirty  important  works  constituting  one  of  the  greatest  collections 
of  paintings  of  this  school  ever  to  come  to  public  sale.  ADMISSION  TO  SALE  BY  CARD  ONLY 


C  E  Z  A  N  N  E-Garcon  Couche  ( 1 882-87) .  Extensively 
exhibited.  Recorded  and  illustrated  by  Eugenio 
d*Ors,  Nina  Javorska'ia  and  Lionello  Venturi. 

R  E  N  O I  R-Jardin  a  Sorrente  ( 1 88 1 ) .  Recorded  and 
illustrated  by  Albert  Andre  and  Julius  Meier-Graefe. 
La  Couseuse  (1877).  Recorded  and  illustrated  by 
A.  C.  Barnes  &  V.  de  Mazia.  Also,  Tetes  <T Enjants 
and  Etudes  de.  Tetes  de  Femme  et  a" Enjants. 

PI  CASSO -Mother  and  Child  (1903).  A  master- 
piece just  prior  to  the  blue  period.  Formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Julius  Schmits,  Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld. 

VAN  GOGH -Bateau  a  V  Amarre  (1887-Paris  Pe- 
riod). Formerly  in  the  collection  of  C.  Hoogendijk, 
the  Hague.  Recorded  and  illustrated  byJ.-B.  de  le 
Faille  and  illustrated  by  W.  F.  Douwes. 

M  A  N  ET  -  Femme  debout  dans  le  Jar  din  de  Bellevue 

(1880)  .  Recorded  and  illustrated  by  A.  Tabarant. 

PISSARRO—  Vue  de  Pontoise,  la  Route  d1  Auvers 

(1881)  .  Recorded  and  illustrated  by  Ludovic  Rodo 
Pissarro  and  Lionello  Venturi. 


M  ATISSE  —  Fleurs  et  Ceramique  (1911).  Recorded 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Staedelsches  Kunstinstitut, 
Frankfurt  a/Main,  1924;  by  Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr., 
Matisse,  1951  and  other  authorities. 

UTRILLO  —  Le  Lapin  Agile  a  Montmartre  ( 1 9 1 3 ) . 
Also,  Street  Scene  with  Church,  acquired  from  the 
artist,  and  Sannois  (Seine-et-Oise)  (1910-11). 

MONET— Jean  Monet  dans  son  Berceau  (1868). 
Recorded  and  illustrated  by  Oscar  Reutersward 
and  Alfred  Frankenstein. 

BONNARD-Ffflf/^  Ouverle  (1943).  Also,  Renee; 
Apres  le  Theatre  and  La  Jeune  Vendeuse  de  Fruits. 

R  O  U  A  U  LT — Crepuscule:  Paysage  Legendaire  (before 
1 937).  Recorded  and  illustrated  by  Lionello  Venturi. 

DEGAS  —  Deux  Danseuses  en  Jupes  Vertes,  Decor  de 
Paysage  (1895).  Recorded  and  illustrated  by  P.  A. 
Lemoisne. 

M  O  D  I  G  L I  A  N  I  —  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  and  Mme 
A.  Eyraud-Vaillant  (191 9).  Recorded  and  illustrated 
by  Yvon  Tallcndier. 


And  works  by  Vlaminck,  Vuillard,  Signac,  Scgonzac,  Morisot  and  Raoul  Dufy; 
a  large  wood  sculpture  by  Brancusi  Bird  in  Flight 

On  View  from  Saturday,  November  8 

Dc  Luxe  Catalogue:  all  paintings  illustrated,  sixteen  in  color,  15.00  [Air  Mail  from  U.S.,  add  $2.50| 
Available  in  London:  WILLIAM  H.  ROBINSON,  Ltd.,  [5  Pall  Mall,  S.  W.  1 
in  Paris:  PIERRE  BERES,  14  Avenue  de  Friedland  or  apply  direct 


PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  INC.,  980  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  TRafalgar  9-8300  •  Cable,  PARKGAL 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces  of 


PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

i  8  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  2i»  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


A.-B.  H.  BUKOWSKIS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


KONSTHANDEL 

Important  Sale  of  Pictures 
by  Old  Masters 

November  5,  6  and  7 

Among  others:  B.  Butinone,  A.  van  Croos,  A.  van  Dyck, 
J.  van  Goyen,  P.  de  Hoogh,  J.  van  Huysum,  G.  Heda. 
M.  Hobbema,  G.  Honthorst,  J.  Jordaens,  W.  van  Mieris, 
A.  van  der  Neer,  A.  van  Ostade,  J.  Ovens,  A.  Palamedes, 
P.  P.  Rubens,  J.  Steen,  D.  Teniers  the  younger,  A.  Roslin. 
Also  English  Masters  including  Wm.  Hogarth,  George 
Morland,  D.  Roberts,  J.  Stark,  James  Ward. 

Richly  illustrated  Catalogue  to  be  had  on  application.    Price  5  shillings 


P.  P.  RUBENS  Portrait  of  a  man 

Panel  58  ■  49  cm.  (224'  ■  I9{  inches) 


Telephone 
104328 


ARSENALSGATAN  2 

STOCKHOLM 


Telegrams 
BUKOWSKI 
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FINE  PAINTINGS 


Harriet  Parrot 
by 

PIERRE  E.  FALCONET 
1741  1791 

24  X  20  inches 

An  Engraved  work  by  the  Master 


i  r  EAST  C7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y. 
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'ery  fine  pair  or  Queen  Anne  walnut 
side  chairs.  The  original  floral  needlework 
with  broad  scroll  borders  in  blue  and 
white  set  in  a  framework  relieved  by 
gilt  mouldings.  Circa  1710.  Similar  chair 
illustrated  in  Edward's  Dictionary  oj 
English  Furniture,  page  259. 


Old  English  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Paintings 


Stair  &  Company,  Inc. 


59  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK        EL.  5-7620-1 

Member  of  New  York  Antique  and  Art  Dealers'  Association 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


GILLOW  OF  LANCASTER 


The  firm  of  Gillow  appears 
1740  by  one  Robert  Gillow, 
but  it  was  not  until  circa 
1757  that  this  firm  moved 
to  Lancaster  and  it  was  with 
the  advent  of  Robert  Gillow's 
son,  Richard,  into  the  firm 
as  a  partner  in  this  year  that 
the  seeds  for  the  expansion 
and  prosperity  of  the  concern 
were  sown.  In  1760  they 
opened  premises  in  Oxford 
Street,  London,  but  these 
were  merely  f  o  r  s  h  o  w 
purposes,  the  furniture  con- 
tinuing to  be  manufactured 
in  Lancaster  and  thence 
shipped  by  sea  to  the  capital. 
These  shipments  are  headed 
in  the  firm's  books  under 
'Adventure  to  London.' 


to  have  been  founded 


the    rather   quaint    title  of 


circa  By  1800  the  firm  had  considerably  expanded  and  we  find 

them  exporting  furniture  in 
considerable  quantities  to 
such  differing  localities  as  the 
East  Indies,  Portugal  and  the 
Baltic  countries.  In  181 1, 
Richard  Gillow  died  and 
some  three  years  later  the 
Gillow  family  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  the  firm  that 
bears  their  name. 

Gillow's  of  Lancaster  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  only 
English  firm  to  have  adopted 
as  a  general  practice  the 
French  custom  of  signing  or 
stamping  their  cabinet  furni- 
ture and  the  evidence  of  their 
prosperity  at  the  turn  of  the 
1 8th  century  exists  today  in  the  quantity  of  furniture  which 
can  still  be  found  bearing  their  stamp. 


A  Couch  of  Carved  and  Gilt  Wood 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Victoria  S  Albert  Museum.  (Uoimi  Copyright 


The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  to 
foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  arc  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES  :  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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PAIR  OF  WALNUT  ARMCHAIRS 
Inset:  RP  for  Richard  Price,  Cabinetmaker  to  Charles  II 

Cf.  Ambrose  Heal,  London  Furniture  Maker,  p.  262 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  Abbey  5894 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO    H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THF  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
M  El  1ALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


Translucent  white  jade  bowl,  the  interior  carved  with  tree  peonies  and  foliage  and  the  exterior  with  the  'hsuang-hsi'' — symbol  of  conjugal  felicity- 
flanked  by  auspicious  emblems.  The  loose  ring  handles  are  each  pendent  from  the  bat  of  happiness. 


Ch-ien  Lung,  A.D.  1736-1795 


Diameter:  8\  inches 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5  lines) 
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(Above).  The  Saloon  at  Claydon.  The  plaster  ceiling  is  the  work  of 
the  stuccoist  Joseph  Rose  and  is  picked  out  in  white  and  delicate 
pastel  shades,  whilst  the  walls  arc  papered  in  a  sumptuous  pale  blue 
flock  exactly  copied  from  a  mid-Georgian  paper  found  at  Lydiard 
Tregoze,  near  Swindon.  The  cost  of  the  Claydon  paper  was  borne 
by  its  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son  of  London.  The  principal 
seventeenth-century  Verney  portraits  hang  in  this  room.  (Right). 
The  North  Hall,  a  double  cube  room,  where  the  v  isitor  is  confronted 
with  the  first  of  Lightfoot's  astonishing  effects.  Here  the  walls  arc 
painted  in  a  ripe  lemon  yellow,  the  ground  colour  of  the  frieze 
being  apple  green. 


Chinoiserie  in  Buckinghamshire 


Claydon  House,  with  sonic  of  the  garden,  and  with  on  endowment, 
was  given  to  the  National  Trust  by  the  Verney  family  in  1957. 
Major  and  Airs.  Ralph  I  'erney  live  in  part  of  the  house.  The  National 
Trust,  with  the  help  of  the  Historic  Buildings  Council,  has  carried  out 
extensive  exterior  repairs  and  hits  redecorated  the  staterooms.  These 
can  now  be  seen  by  visitors  every  day  except  Monday. — Editor. 

AS  recently  as  1904  a  learned  article  in  the  Burlington  Magazine 
-was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Robert  Adam  was  the 
architect  of  the  2nd  Earl  Verney' s  additions  to  Claydon  House. 
The  writer,  however,  could  not  disguise  his  perplexity  that 
the  rooms  bore  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  known 
works  of  that  master:  and  moreover  that  he  had  found  no  refer- 
ences to  Claydon  among  the  voluminous  Adam  papers.  The 
authorship  of  the  additions  remained  a  mystery  until,  in  1926, 
Margaret,  Lady  Verney  discovered  in  the  attics  a  bundle  of 
letters.  In  lour  successive  articles  in  the  Architectural  Review  of 
that  year  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  published  a  selection 
of  them.  In  doing  so  he  revealed  the  mere  surname,  it  is  true,  and 
gave  a  glimpse  into  the  eccentric  personality  or  Claydon's 
eighteenth-century  builder  and  rococo  decorator.  But  beyond 
this  slender  contribution  no  further  information  about  him  has 
been  forthcoming  up  to  date.  So  we  are  still  left  somewhat  in  the 
dark  about  the  boldest  exponent  of  the  Rococo  that  England 
has  produced. 

Before  we  meet  this  strange  individual — Lightfoot  was  his 
name — and  enquire  into  the  sources  of  his  amazing  inspiration,  a 
word  is  needed  about  the  2nd  Earl  Verney,  his  distinguished 
ancestry  and  the  house  which  he  inherited. 

The  Verneys  are  best  known  through  the  family  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Civil  War  in 
which  several  of  them  played  conspicuous  parts.  There  was  Sir 
Edmund,  Charles  I's  gallant  standard  bearer,  hacked  to  pieces 
on  the  Field  of  Edgehill.  There  were  his  no  less  worthy  sons, 
Ralph  who  sided  with  the  Parliament  and  young  Edmund 
know  n  to  his  loving  brothers  and  sisters  as  Mini,  who  was  killed 
fighting  for  the  King  at  Drogheda.  The  house  they  were  nur- 
tured in  has  been  much  disguised  by  their  descendants,  yet  the 
core  of  it  remains.  The  Verneys,  who  had  lived  in  and  around 
Claydon  since  the  thirteenth  century,  rose  steadily  in  distinction 
and  rank:  and  in  1698  Ralph's  son,  John,  was  created  Viscount 
Fermanagh.  His  son,  Ralph,  was  made  an  Earl  in  1742. 

Ralph  who  succeeded  as  2nd  Earl  Verney  was  a  very  different 
type  to  his  stolid  and  conscientious  forebears.  He  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  culture,  but  an  exotic  and  a  spendthrift.  He  used  to  drive 
around  Buckinghamshire  escorted  by  a  troupe  of  blackamoors, 
turbancd  and  brilliantly  apparelled,  who  regaled  him  with  music 
from  silver  instruments.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Jacobean,  Claydon 
re-edified  the  old  fashioned  structure  the  moment  he  suc- 
ceeded (just  over  one  hundred  years  later  this  Georgianized 
portion  was  no  less  thoroughly  Victorianized).  Lord  Verney 
then  felt  impelled  to  emulate  neighbouring  Stowe  by  developing 
Claydon  into  a  Whig  stronghold  of  palatial  proportions.  So  he 
extended  the  house  on  the  west  by  a  long  wing  stretching  from 
south  to  north.  At  enormous  cost  the  work  proceeded.  The  build- 
ing went  up  and  decoration  of  a  most  lavish  sort  was  put  in 
hand.  Muddles  ensued.  Lord  Verney  quarrelled  with  everyone 


BY  JAMES  LEES-MILNE 

and  did  not  pay  bills.  By  1  785  he  was  declared  bankrupt  and  only 
escapeci  his  creditors  by  being  smuggled  away  in  the  hearse  that 
had  recently  borne  Lady  Verney's  body  to  the  grave. 

Work  on  the  house  was  never  finished,  and  when  the  improvi- 
dent Earl  w  as  succeeded  in  1  791  by  a  niece  as  Baroness  Fermanagh 
two-thirds  of  the  new  wing  were  deemed  superfluous  and 
promptly  demolished.  The  remaining  third,  attached  to  the  west 
end  of  the  south  (now  Victorianized)  block,  contains  the  elabor- 
ate rococo  decoration  that  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

All  the  letters  which  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  published  were 
addressed  to  the  2nd  Earl  Verney  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
Baronet,  a  Yorkshire  landowner  turned  architect.  Robinson  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  built  additions  for  his 
father-in-law  at  Castle  Howard.  A  much  travelled,  rather  roman- 
tic, rather  equivocal  figure — he  was  mistaken  in  Paris  once  for 
Robinson  Crusoe — he  induced  Lord  Verney  to  buy  shares  in 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  of  which  he  was  the  Board's  managing  direc- 
tor. His  next  step  was  to  persuade  the  Earl  to  employ  him  as 
architect.  But  this  meant  first  of  all  ousting  another. 

Robinson's  earliest  letter,  written  in  June,  1768,  reveals  that 
Lightfoot  was  then  established  in  Lord  Verney's  service  and 
confidence.  He  had  in  fact  actually  built  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  west  wing,  which  still  stands.  Lightfoot  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  carpenter-contractor  by  profession.  But  in  reality  he 
was  far  more  than  that,  and  most  of  the  surviving  decoration  is 
his  invention.  Partly  on  this  account  Sir  Thomas,  who  induced 
Verney  to  extend  the  wing  to  a  total  length  of  256  ft.  (with  a 
central  rotunda  and  on  the  far  side  a  duplicate  block  containing  a 
ball  room),  sought  to  discredit  his  rival.  He  was  so  successful  that 
in  1770  Lord  Verney  dismissed  Lightfoot.  The  fruits  of  Robinson's 
victory  however  were  not  enjoyed  by  him  for  long.  The  next 
year  he,  too,  was  discarded. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lightfoot  was  difficult.  He  was 
dilatory  and  unbusinesslike.  He  made  promises  and  did  not  fulfil 
them  on  time.  He  was  bored  by  technical  problems  and  showed 
no  anxiety  when  one  of  his  roofs  threatened  to  collapse  upon  the 
workmen.  Moreover  he  was  not  respectful  enough  to  his  social 
superiors.  There  was  an  occasion  when  he  received  Sir  Thomas 
'with  his  Hat  on  his  head,  an  austere  look,  fierce  as  an  Eastern 
Monarch,  his  Eyes  sparkl'd  fire,  his  Countenance  angry  & 
revengeful — did  not  ask  me  to  sit  down'  and  so  forth.  He  had  'no 
small  spice  of  madness  in  his  composition',  the  Baronet  concluded. 
He  had,  in  fact,  some  elements  of  genius. 

The  present  entrance  to  the  house  is  through  a  side  door  which 
originally  opened  not  of  course  from  the  drive,  as  it  does  at 
present,  but  from  Sir  Thomas's  great  rotunda.  The  visitor  steps 
straight  into  the  Pink  Parlour.  I  [ere  one  sees  a  foretaste  of  the 
rococo  splendours  to  come.  The  fairly  restrained  relief  work  over 
the  chimneypiece  is  like  most  of  Lightfoot's  carving  in  wood. 
Through  a  door  on  the  right  the  visitor  reaches  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  great  rooms  occupying  the  full  west  front  of  the  surviving 
Georgian  block. 

The  North  I  [all  (Nos.  2,  3  and  (lower)  frontispiece)  is  a  double 
cube:  50  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  high.  The  walls  have 
lately  been  decorated  a  ripe  lemon  yellow  by  the  National  Trust. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  in  the  same  colour  but  in  a  paler  tone.  The 
enrichments  of  both  are  white  and  the  frieze  roundels  are  set  on 
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1.  A  section  of  the  central  part  of  Rose's  ceiling  in  the  Saloon. 

2.  Medallion  busts  from  the  metopes  of  the  frieze  in  the  North 
Hall.  Here,  too,  can  be  seen  two  of  the  four  wall  niches  con- 
taining eighteenth-century  statues  of  negroes. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  door-cases  (in  the  Saloon),  with  carved 
baroque  pediments  encrusted  with  rococo  work,  is  of  such 
high  quality  that  the  designs  may  have  been  inspired  or  even 
supplied  by  Matthias  Lock,  the  originator  of  Chippendale's 
plates. 

4.  In  this  extravagant  pagoda-like  alcove,  which  stands  in  the 
Chinese  Room  and  which  is  all  carved  in  wood  with  great 
vivacity,  rococo  detail  mingles  with  the  chinoiserie  design. 
Note  the  tiny  bells  suspended  from  the  roof. 

5.  One  of  the  chimneypieces  in  the  Chinese  Room,  carved  in 
the  same  intricate  style  as  in  No.  4.  The  ground  colour  for  the 
carved,  white  woodwork  in  this  room  is  Chinese  yellow:  the 
walls  in  pink  and  blue. 

6.  'The  Tea  Party',  a  detail  of  the  carved  wood  group  inside 
the  alcove  seen  in  No.  4. 


7.  The  staircase  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Claydon  and  of  the 
mid-Georgian  age  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  anonymous 
joinery  unexcelled  in  England.  The  treads  and  risers  are 
beautifully  inlaid  with  holly,  ebony  and  ivory.  The  National 
Trust  has  painted  the  walls  seen  in  a  pink  biscuit  and  the 
plaques  Wedgwood  blue.  The  moulded  reliefs  are  in  white. 


an  apple  green  ground.  It  is  in  this  room  that  we  are  confronted  by 
the  first  of  Lightfoot's  astonishing  effects.  The  superb  doorcases 
(No.  3),  with  carved  baroque  pediments,  are  literally  encrusted 
with  rococo  work  of  very  high  quality  indeed.  So,  too,  are  the 
four  wall  niches  crowned  with  those  predatory  birds  so  typical 
of  this  particular  style.  The  ceiling  compartments  are  decorated 
with  boys  carrying  guns,  martial  trophies  in  high  relief  and  the 
2nd  Earl's  coronet  and  cypher.  All  are  of  carved  wood. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  was,  or  at  least  professed  to  be,  horrified 
by  what  he  found.  'Mr.  Lightfoot's  design  for  finishing  the  great 
eating-room  [as  it  then  was]  shocked  me  so  much  and  is  so  much 
the  ridicule  of  all  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  it  .  .  .  that  it  would 
be  want  of  friendship  .  .  .  not  to  acquaint  you  thereof,  he  pro- 
tested to  Lord  Verney.  'With  regard  to  the  Saloon  and  Drawing 
Room  [now  Library]',  he  went  on,  'they  are  not  so  bad  and  then- 
absurdities  might  be  easily  remedied'.  A  glance  at  the  adjoining 
Saloon  (frontispiece,  upper)  now  papered  with  a  sumptuous  pale 
blue  flock,  with  its  comparatively  restrained  ceiling  design, 
traditionally  coffered  coves  and  its  rich  but  classical  doorcases 
within  Corinthian  portals,  and  at  the  Library,  similarly  but  still 
more  soberly  treated,  will  explain  the  Baronet's  indignation.  The 
style  of  these  rooms  was  clearly  more  acceptable  to  one  whose 
tastes  had  matured  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Burlington's 
Palladianism.  Besides,  both  ceilings  were  of  plaster  (No.  i)  and 
were  executed  by  the  popular  stuccoist,  Joseph  Rose,  who,  like 
the  Baronet,  was  also  greatly  exasperated  by  Lightfoot.  What 
Robinson  could  not  stomach  was  the  new  fangled,  licentious 


style  which  Lightfoot  had  adopted  in  the  North  Hall  (frontispiece 
(lower)  and  No.  2). 

The  texts  from  which  Lightfoot  took  his  patterns  are  fairly 
apparent.  Ever  since  the  young  William  Chambers  had  sailed  as 
'supercargo'  on  a  Swedish  vessel  to  China  in  1748-9,  and  returned, 
his  head  teeming  with  the  art  of  that  remote  country,  Eng- 
land had  been  captivated  by  the  vogue  for  chinoiserie  decoration. 
The  publication  in  1754  of  Chippendale's  Director  offered  cabinet 
makers  and  decorators  new  designs  based  on  French  rocaille  and  a 
smattering  of  the  oriental.  Similar  pattern  books  quickly  followed 
suit.  The  same  year  Edwards  and  Darly  issued  their  Chinese 
Designs,  in  which  naturalistic  and  Chinese  motives  predominated. 
George  Edwards  was  a  distinguished  ornithologist  who  had 
already  published  a  History  of  Birds,  and  Mathias  Darly  had 
done  many  of  the  more  naturalistic  plates  for  Chippendale's  book. 

That  Lightfoot  derived  his  inspiration  for  the  astounding 
Chinese  room  upstairs  (Nos.  4,  5  and  6)  from  Edwards  and  Darly's 
book,  in  which  pagodas  feature,  is  more  probable  than  conjec- 
tural. The  Claydon  room  is  a  rare  case  of  one  of  these  mid- 
eighteenth  century  decorative  fantasies  which  are  found  often 
enough  in  text  books  of  the  period,  actually  executed.  The  wall 
facing  the  windows  is  almost  covered  by  an  extravagant  pagoda- 
like alcove  (No.  4),  entirely  of  carved  wood  down  to  the  tiny 
bells  suspended  from  its  roof.  They  may  once  have  been  gilded. 
The  National  Trust  have  left  them  and  all  the  carved  relief  work 
white  against  a  ground  of  Chinese  yellow.  The  walls  have  been 
painted  coral  pink.  The  pair  of  chimneypieces  and  the  doorheads 
are  carved  in  the  same  intricate  manner  as  the  pagodas.  Some  of 
the  Chinese  bamboo  furniture  is  doubtless  contemporary  with 
the  room. 

The  blue  Gothic  Room,  with  its  three  pink  ceiling  domes  of 
Straw  berry  I  lill  flavour,  and  the  adjacent  bedroom  where 
Florence  Nightingale  stayed  (her  sister  Parthenope  was  married 
to  Sir  Harry  Verney,  2nd  Baronet)  may  also  be  the  offspring  of 
Lightfoot's  rococo  brain.  That  the  splendid  Staircase  (No.  7)  was 
there  is  indication  but  not  proof  in  Sir  Thomas  Robinson's  corres- 
pondence. The  staircase  is  in  any  case  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
mid-Georgian  age,  and  a  masterpiece  of  joinery  unexcelled  in 
England.  The  mahogany  treads  and  risers  are  inlaid  with  holly, 
ebony  and  ivory.  The  ironwork  balustrade  is  so  delicately  wrought 
that  the  cars  of  corn  which  mingle  with  the  trellis  rustle  with  the 
vibration  of  feet  mounting  and  descending.  Over  the  well  a  glass 
dome  is  carried  on  a  frieze  of  putti,  again  carved  in  wood.  The 
beautiful  Wedgwood  medallions,  painted  blue  and  white  against 
the  pink  biscuit  walls  are  certainly  the  work  of  Ro  ;e. 

After  Lightfoot's  dismissal  in  1770  the  decorative  work  at 
Claydon  lingered  on  for  another  thirteen  years,  We  may  be 
fairly  sure  that  from  the  hands  of  Robinson's  two  proteges, 
William  Dunn  and  Bernato  Bernasconi,  the  character  of  the 
vanished  rooms  was  appropriately  magnificent — but  chaste. 
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Adam  Gothic 


I.  An  'elegant  summerhouse'  added  in  the  1770's  by 
the  1st  Duke  of  Northumberland  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Prior's  Tower  at  Hulne  Priory  near  Alnwick  Castle, 
Northumberland. 


BY  JOHN  FLEMING 


VERY  few  examples  of  the  Adam  brothers'  neo-Gothic 
style  have  survived.  A  ceiling  and  chimney-piece  at  Straw- 
berry Hill;  the  interior  of  Croome  Church  and  of  St.  George's 
Episcopal  Chapel  at  Edinburgh  (now  a  plumber's  showroom); 
two  chimney-pieces,  a  lectern  and  a  chair  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
Northumberland  (No.  2) — such  are  the  somewhat  egregious 
fragments  on  which  an  appreciation  of  Adam  Gothic  must  now 
depend.  Anv  addition  to  this  rare  section  of  the  Adam  oeuvre  will 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  historians  of  architecture.  But  the  two 
small  buildings  in  the  Park  at  Alnwick  which  are  here  published  for 
the  first  time1  arc  of  particular  importance,  for  they  were  designed 
by  Robert  Adam  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  1 770'sand 
are  thus  contemporary  with  and  closely  related  to  his  magnificent 
neo-Gothic  interior  decoration  at  Alnwick  Castle  which  was  al- 
most completely  destroyed  in  1X55  to  make  way  for  the  existing 
Italian  decor.  Adam's  work  at  Alnwick  was  described  in  a  guide- 
book of  1  N22  as  being  'in  the  gayest  and  most  elegant  style  of 
Gothic  architecture'  and  some  notion  of  its  sophisticated  charm 
may  be  obtained  from  the  original  designs  which  are  preserved 
at  Alnwick  and  at  the  Soane  Museum  in  London.  -  His  buildings 
in  the  Park  are,  of  course,  much  less  elaborate  and  ambitious 
essays  in  neo-Gothic.  Yet  they  display  his  light  and  confident 
handling  of  the  style  more  clearly  than  any  other  surviving 
example.  Furthermore  they  make  it  easier  to  visualize  his  lost 
masterpiece  of  interior  decoration  inside  the  Castle  itself. 

On  the  bank  of  tin  river  Aln  about  two  miles  north-east  of 
Alnwick  Castle  stand  the  ruins  of  1 1  nine  Priory  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  Carmelite  foundations  in 
England.  According  to  Fuller  it  was  founded  by  one  Ralph 
Fresborn  who  accompanied  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  to  whom  the  site  of  I  lulne  Priory  was  granted  in 
1240  by  William  de  Vescy,  Lord  of  Alnwick.  Little  is  known  of 
its  subsequent  history  until  it  was  bought  in  175s  bv  Sir  I  lu^h 


Smithson,  later  1st  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Robert  Adam's 
lavish  patron  at  Syon  Flouse  and  Northumberland  House  in 
London.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the  Duke  appears  to  have  left 
Hulne  Priory  as  a  romantic  ruin  in  the  park.  But  when  the  castle 
had  been  Gothicised  to  his,  or  rather  to  his  junketacious' 
Duchess's,  satisfaction,  he  embarked  upon  various  improvements 
to  the  mediaeval  priory.  First  he  added  an  imposing  gateway, 
dated  1777,  on  the  east  side  of  the  priory  precincts  (No.  5)  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  an  elegant  summerhouse  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Prior's  Tower  (No.  1).  Finally  he  constructed  a  charming 
neo-Gothic  saloon  on  the  first  floor  of  the  fifteenth-century 
Lord's  Tower.  (Nos.  6,  7  &  8).  The  authorship  of  these  spirited 
essays  in  eighteenth-century  mediaevalism  is  not  certain,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  'Capability'  Brown  was  responsible  for  the 
exteriors  and  Robert  Adam  for  the  interiors.  Brown  and  Adam 
had  already  collaborated  in  this  way  at  Croome  Church:  and,  of 
course,  Brown  was  laying  out  the  Park  at  Alnwick  in  the  1760's 
when  Adam  was  reconstructing  and  Gothicising  the  castle. 
Moreover,  several  exterior  features  of  the  summerhouse  at  Hulne 
Priory  are  very  reminiscent  of  Brown's  neo-Gothic  manner, 
notably  the  niches  and  rather  heavy  castellation  which  are  almost 
identical  with  similar  features  on  his  neo-Gothic  bathhouse  at 
Corsham.3  The  interiors  are,  however,  very  obviously  by  a 
different  hand,  and  Robert  Adam's  connection  with  the  Priory  is 
established  by  an  account  rendered  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Adam  which  is  headed  '1  lain  Abbey' 
and  dated  [8th  June,  177S.4  This  account  reads:  'To  a  section  of 
4  sides  of  a  Room  in  the  Gothic  stile.  To  a  design  of  a  ceiling  for 
said  Room.  £17.17.0.'  Unfortunately  these  designs  are  not 
preserved  among  the  Northumberland  papers,  but  an  office  copy 
of  the  celling  is  among  the  Adam  drawings  at  the  Soane  Museum." 
This  drawing  (No.  4)  is  inscribed  'Ceiling  for  Room  in  I  Iain 
Abbey.  Adelphi  [8  June  177S',  and  'a  shaded  copy  given  to  the 
Duke.  .  .'  Although  this  design  was  not  executed,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  exquisite  stucco  decoration  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Lord's    I  ower  and  111  the  adjoining  summerhouse  were 
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2.  One  of  the  few  extant  survivals  of  the 
Adam  brothers'  nco-Gothic  style:  a  chair 
at  Alnwick  Castle. 


3.  A  design,  prepared  for  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  for  chairs  in  Croome  Church; 
a  drawing  now  in  the  Soane  Museum. 


4.  Another  Adam  drawing  in  the  Soane 
Museum:  'Ceiling  for  Room  in  Haln 
Abbey.  Adelphi  18  June  1778'. 


for  'Parts  at  large  for  the  execution  of  Briesly  Tower.  Upper 
Cornice,  Capitals,  Base  and  Panels  etc.,  total  of  27  parts  j^z  1 . 1 7.6, 
and  on  the  28th  May,  T779,  they  supplied  further  detailed 
ilia  wings  'of  doorways  etc.  for  Briesly  Tower'.10  Not  content 
with  detailed  drawings,  Adam  also  had  various  features  modelled 
in  plaster  by  Messrs.  Rose  under  his  supervision  in  London. 
These  plaster  models  were  then  sent  up  to  Alnwick  for  copying 
in  stone  by  the  masons. 1 1  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that 
this  extraordinary  and  exotic  construction,  which  few  would 
have  the  temerity  to  attribute  to  Robert  Adam  on  stylistic 
grounds,  does  in  fact  represent  his  late  nco-Gothic  manner. 

Two  further  buildings  near  Alnwick,  erected  by  the  1st  Duke 
of  Northumberland  in  the  1770's  and  1780's,  should  be  mentioned 
here  in  connection  with  Hulne  Priory  and  Brislee  Tower.  These 
are  a  castellated  Observatory  on  Ratchcugh  Cliffs  about  one  mile 


designed  by  Adam  and  perhaps  executed  by  the  w  ell-k  nown  hrm 
of  stuccadors  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Rose"  who  had  been  frequently 
employed  by  Adam  inside  Alnwick  Castle.  Messrs.  Rose  were 
also  connected  with  the  second  building  in  Alnwick  Park 
designed  by  Adam :  an  extraordinary,  outlandish-looking  folly  on 
the  hill  opposite  Hulne  Priory  called  Brislee  Tower  (Nos.  9  &.  10). 

'Descending  from  the  sweet  retirement  of  Hulne  Abbey  to  the 
vale  beneath,'  wrote  Mackenzie  in  his  I  lew  of  Northumberland  of 
1825,  'the  road  crosses  a  ford  opposite  the  abbey,  and  winds  up 
the  mountain,  which  at  every  step  displays  new  and  beautiful 
views,  till  it  enters  the  woods  at  a  gate  near  the  summit,  where 
the  path  leads  to  a  tower  erected  upon  Brislee  Hill.  The  design  of 
this  tower  is  the  most  elegant  imaginable,  and  it  is  finished  in  the 
highest  and  most  splendid  style  of  masonry.'  He  adds,  however, 
in  a  footnote,  that  the  Tower  'though  executed  not  quite 
agreeably  to  the  pure  principles  of  architecture,  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  original  model  was,  it  is  said,  made  of  pastry  by  a 
French  cook.  His  grace  was  so  pleased  with  the  ingenious  design 
when  placed  upon  his  table,  that  he  ordered  all  the  proportions 
to  be  strictly  observed  in  erecting  this  tower,  which  was  built 
under  the  able  directions  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Mills,  mason, 
of  Alnwick'.  This  charming  addition  to  architectural  mythology 
was  perpetuated  by  Parson  and  White  in  their  Gazeteer  of  1827, 
though  they  added  a  cautionary  note  to  the  effect  that  the  pastry- 
cook may  have  made  the  Ducal  cake  after  the  Tower  was  built 
so  as  to  please  his  employer.  Brislee  Tower  was  in  fact  designed 
by  Robert  Adam  and  his  drawings  for  it  are  preserved  both  at 
Alnwick  and  in  the  Soane  Museum,  London7  (No.  11). 

Mackenzie  may  well  have  been  correct  111  saying  that  Matthew 
Mills"  was  the  mason  in  charge  of  the  actual  building,  though  one 
might  have  suggested  Vincent  Shepherd"  as  a  more  likely 
candidate  for  this  honour.  Whoever  the  local  mason  may  have 
been  nothing  was  left  to  his  fancy;  for  Robert  Adam  took 
exceptional  pains  to  ensure  that  his  designs  were  faithfully  and 
correctly  executed  in  every  detail.  Separate  drawings  of  every 
feature  were  sent  to  Alnwick — an  account  dated  1778  between 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Messrs.  R.  and  |.  Adam  was 
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5.  (Above).  Twenty  years  after  buying  the  ruins  of  the  Carmelite  Hulne  Priory,  near  Alnwick  Castle,  in  1755,  the  1st  Duke  of  North- 
umberland added  this  imposing  gateway,  dated  1777.  6,  7  &  8.  The  Duke  also  constructed  a  charming  neo-Gothic  saloon  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Priory's  fifteenth-century  Lord's  Tower.  These  are  three  features  of  it.  Note  Adam's  feigned  window  (No.  6). 
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■>  the  South  East  of  Alnwick,  and  a  Gothic  shooting  box  at 
Kcildcr,  now  occupied  by  the  Forestry  Commission.  Neither  of 
..m  be  ascribed  to  Adam  but  it  seems  probable  that  Rat- 
chcugh  Observatory  may  have  been  loosely  based  on  one  of  his 
designs.  In  November,  17X3,  the  Adam  brothers  supplied  the 
Duke  with  an  'elevation  and  plans  ot  a  building  proposed  to  be 
erected  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  near  Alnwick  Castle'12  and  office 
copies  of  these  drawings  show  a  castellated  eye-catcher  of  the 
same  type  as  Ratchcugh  Observatory  though  much  larger  and 
more  elaborate.  There  are  no  drawings  connected  with  the 
shooting  box  at  Keildcr  either  at  Alnwick  or  in  the  Soane 
Museum.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  in  the  Duke's  accounts 
with  the  Adams.  According  to  a  manuscript  description  of 
Keilder  by  Charles  Wilson,1-'  the  Duke  went  there  in  1771  and 
'fixed  on  the  spot  to  erect  a  castle  tor  the  conveniency  of  moor 
shooting,  which  was  begun  in  1772  and  finished  in  1775.  ...  In 
August  1779  he  passed  three  weeks  at  the  castle  when  a  dance 
w  as  given  to  the  rustic  swains  and  nymphs,  with  ribbons  to  the 
latter.  In  1780  the  East  part  of  the  castle  was  built  and  soon  after 
it  the  west  part  to  an  equal  height.  The  stable  block  to  the  north 
was  built  some  years  later'.  In  view  of  the  date  it  may  be  that 
'Capability'  Brown  was  consulted  about  this  building,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  for  ascribing  it  to  him. 

Do  these  extravaganzas  at  Alnwick — Brislec  Tower  and  the 
interiors  at  Hulne  Priory — alter  our  estimate  of  Robert  Adam's 
contribution  to  the  neo-Gothic  movement:  His  work  in  this 
style  has  usually  been  ignored  or  dismissed  as  an  unfortunate, 
perhaps  even  a  reprehensible,  aberration  of  taste.  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark  in  his  Gothic  Revival  wrote  that  although  Adam  made  a 
drawing  ot  Winchester  Cross  in  his  youth  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  showed  any  love  of  Gothic  in  his  maturity.  And  he  went 
on  to  suggest  that  whenever  he  strayed  from  the  narrow  path  of 
neo-classicism  he  was  sacrificing  his  artistic  convictions  to  fashion. 
This  is  perhaps  too  harsh  a  judgement.  His  work  at  Alnwick 
certainly  reveals  little  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture  (the  truly  Gothic  relationship  of  door  to  window,  or 
feigned  window,  at  Hulne  Priory  (No.  6)  is  almost  certainly 
unintentional)  and  it  seems  clear  that  he  always  remained  a  Goth 
of  Batty  Langley  vintage.  But  that  he  neither  disliked  nor  des- 
pised the  style  is  equally  clear.  Indeed  there  is  evidence  of  an 
ardent  and  life-long  interest  in  Gothic  buildings.  His  youthful 
attitude  to  Gothic  was  probably  determined  by  that  prevailing 
in  the  archaeological  circle  at  Edinburgh  in  which  he  was 
brought  up — the  circle  of  which  Sir  John  Clerk  and  Alexander 
Gordon  were  the  principal  ornaments  and  which  could  also 
boast  of  William  Stukeley  and  Roger  Gale.  These  men  were 
'Romans'.  They  began  by  despising  Gothic  but  later  relented, 
and  Sir  John  Clerk  even  went  so  far  as  to  preserve  and  restore 
Rosslin  Chapel,  that  fantastic  and  exotic  building  of  almost 
Hindoo  extravagance:  (would  it  be  too  far-fetched  to  suggest 
that  Robert  Adam's  youthful  memories  of  Rosslin  came  back  to 
mind  when  he  was  working  on  Brislee  Tower;).  Robert  Adam 
carried  his  interest  in  Gothic  to  Italy  where  he  made  sketches 
of  mediaeval  as  well  as  classical  details,  to  the  dismay  of  his  tutor 
Clerisseau. 

Fewer  instances  of  Robert  Adam's  enthusiasm  for  Gothic  are 
recorded  after  his  return  from  Italy.  Yet  a  significant  item 
appeared  in  the  sale  of  his  library  after  his  death:  'Lot  2.  A  ditto 
(large  parcel)  of  drawings  and  engravings  of  Gothick  architecture 
and  antiquities'.  James  Adam  shared  to  the  full  his  elder  brother's 
interest  in  Gothic  and  his  letter  to  Allan  Ramsay  urging  him  to 
complete  his  projected  history  of  Gothic  architecture  is  well 
known.  James  Adam  told  Ramsay  that  he  expected  to  profit 
much  from  this  book. 
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It  seems  un  likely,  in  view  of  this  and  other  evidence  which 
there  is  no  space  here  to  produce,  that  the  Adam  brothers 
approached  their  neo-Gothic  work  in  a  flippant  or  merely  time- 
serving spirit.  Robert  Adam  probably  took  his  Gothic  vocabu- 
lary as  seriously  as  his  classical — and  he  allowed  himself  equal 
liberties  with  it.  Indeed  he  would,  on  occasion,  as  at  Brislee 
Tower,  skilfully  mix  the  two  together  to  give  the  cognoscenti  an 
unexpected  frisson  of  learned  delight,  just  as  J.  N.  Comper  did 
more  than  a  century  later:  or  he  would  bring  two  Gothic  motifs 
together  in  some  surprising  conjunction,  as  when  he  pierced  the 
Brislee  castellations  with  window-tracery.  Such  tricks  do  not 
imply  any  disrespect  for  the  style  in  which  he  was  working.  He 
juggled  with  classical  motifs  in  exactly  the  same  way.  But  perhaps 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  Robert  Adam's  appreciation  of 
and  delight  in  Gothic  architecture  is  the  supreme  elegance  and 
grace  which  he  attained  in  the  style.  Did  he  ever  invent  a  classical 
doorcase  so  exquisite  and  yet  so  simple  as  those  in  the  Gothic 
style  at  Hulnc  Priory?  Or  did  he  ever  conceive  a  cornice  so 
elegant  as  that  composed  of  demi-pendants  lightly  fretted  with 
Gothic  tracery? — a  motif  whose  enduring  charm  compelled  the 
admiration  and  emulation  of  Sir  John  Soane. 


9,  10  &  ii.  The  well-known  firm  of  stuccadors,  Messrs.  J.  andj. 
Rose,  were  frequently  employed  by  Adam  inside  Alnwick 
Castle.  They  were  also  connected  with  a  building  in  Alnwick 
Park  designed  by  Adam:  the  extraordinary,  outlandish-looking 
folly,  on  the  hill  opposite  Hulne  Priory,  called  Brislee  Tower. 
Adam's  drawings  for  this  extravaganza  in  the  'most  splendid 
style  of  masonry'  (the  original  model  for  which  was  said  to 
have  been  made  of  pastry  by  a  French  cook)  are  preserved  both 
at  Alnwick  and  in  the  Soane  Museum,  London. 
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NOTES 

1  I  ,uu  indebted  to  his  Grace  the  Puke  of  Northumberland  tor  permission  to 
reproduce  photographs  of  these  buildings  and  to  publish  extrac  ts  from  the  North- 
umberland Papers  at  Alnwick  Castle.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Duke  for  his 
help  in  tracing  Adam  work  at  Alnwick. 

-  An  engraved  view  of  one  of  the  eighteenth-century  Gothic  interiors  is  reproduced 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  iii,  1887-8, 
p. 83.  According  to  F.  R.  Wilson  (ibid  p. 84),  'when  the  castle  was  restored  (111  the 
mid-nineteenth  century)  one  room,  the  breakfast  room,  was  left  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  when  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  architects  employed  by  the  first 
I  )uke  in  order  to  show  the  style  of  decoration  which  had  been  adopted  throughout 
the  whole  building. 

It  appears  that  the  castle  had  been  Gothicised,  presumably  by  Panic,  before  Robert 
Adam  was  called  in.  John  Adam,  in  a  MS.  account  of  a  'Jaint  into  England'  in  the 
spring  of  1 759,  wrote:  'to  Alnwick  &  staid  all  night,  in  order  to  see  the  Reparations 
&  additions  making  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  upon  that  Princely  Pile.  The 
diningroom  &  drawingroom  that  he  has  fitted  up  are  all  extremely  noble  &  elegant 
in  the  Gothick  taste,  but  the  drawing  room  pleased  me  most,  at  least  it  struck  me 
with  that  idea.  The  ornaments  of  both  these  rooms  on  walls  &  ceiling  are  done  in 
very  good  Gothick  stile  of  stucco.  My  Lady's  Bed  Chamber,  Dressing  Room  &ca. 
are  very  suitably  finished.  These  are  all  in  the  old  building.'  (Blair  Adam  Papers, 
quoted  by  kind  permission  of  Capt.  Charles  Adam  R.N.). 

3  See  D.  Stroud:  Capability  Brown  (1957)  p. 70  and  plate  209.  For  Brown's  work  at 
Alnwick  see  ibid  p.140-141,  where  Miss  Stroud  prints  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Walter  Stanhope  dated  1774  111  which  he  mentions  Hulne  Priory  at  the  end  of  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  Brown's  improvements  to  the  Park.  Stanhope  wrote 
that  the  Priory  'now  forms  .1  curious  ruin  and  .1  menagerie'.  This  would  appear  to 
lend  some  slight  support  to  the  suggestion  that  Brown  was  responsible  for  the 
exterior  work  at  Hulne  in  the  early  1770's.  (Stanhope's  letter  is  printed  in  full  by 
A.  M.  W.  Stirling  in  Annals  of  a  Yorkshire  House,  191 1).  I  am  indebted  to  Miss 
Stroud  for  her  advice  and  generous  help  111  this  matter. 

4  Northumberland  Papers  at  Alnwick  Castle,  U.I. 46. 

5  Adam  Drawings,  Vol.  V,  No.  74. 

6  An  account  dated  1779  from  Messrs.  Rose  for  £56.11.4  for  plasterwork  at 
Alnwick  is  among  the  Northumberland  Papers  (U.I. 46)  but  the  account  is  not, 
unfortunately,  itemised. 

7  Two  elevations  and  a  section  are  at  Alnwick  C  'astle  and  there  are  three  plans,  two 
elevations  and  a  section  among  the  Adam  Drawings  at  the  Soane  Museum :  Vol. 
XIX,  Nos.  156-158. 

H  A  drawing  111  the  R.I.B.A.  Library,  Salvin  Collection,  is  inscribed  in  Salvin's 
hand  'Alnwick  Castle.  Sketch  (full  size)  of  the  Bottle  containing  the  inscription  on 
vellum  This  castle  was  built  by  Matthew  and  Thomas  Mills,  Master  Masons,  in  the 
year  1764,  which  was  found  in  the  thickness  of  the  staircase  tower,  October  16, 
1854/ 

9  Vincent  Shepherd  (c.  1750-1812)  of  Alnwick  was  employed  on  the  Cothicising 
of  Alnwick  Castle.  He  is  said  to  have  united  'the  powers  of  execution  with  those  of 
design'  and  111  the  Gothic  style  was  'without  rival  in  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land.' See  H.  M.  Colvin:  Biographical  Dictionary  of  English  Architects  (1954)  p. 540. 

111  Northumberland  Papers  at  Alnwick  Castle,  U.I. 46. 

"This  interesting  and  unusual  account  reads:  'Jos  &  [os.  Rose  tor  Modelling, 
casting  and  Trimming  two  half-Capitals  to  be  done  in  stone  at  Briesly  Toiwer,  an 
ornament.  Plaisterer  j\  days,  a  boy  casting  and  trimming  the  leaves  4  days,  tine 
plaister,  £3.4.4.  (Northumberland  Papers  at  Alnwick  Castle  U.I. 46). 

'-  Northumberland  Papers  at  Alnwick  Castle  U.I. 46. 

13  Northumberland  Papers  at  Alnwick  (  astle  W.I. 30. 
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The  Eighteenth  Century  and  after 

An  Exhibition  in  aid  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund 


TH  E  inspiration  for  the  important  exhibition  now  in  progress 
at  Messrs.  Leggatt  Brothers  in  St.  James's  Street,  London, 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Harry  L.  Fison  who  has  generously  loaned 
the  whole  of  his  collection  to  be  included  in  it. 

The  title  'The  Eighteenth  Century  and  After'  sets  oft  an  inter- 
esting train  of  thought:  What  do  we  mean,  in  terms  of  British 
Painting,  when  we  say  'The  Eighteenth  Century'?  And  for  how 
long  may  it  be  said  to  have  continued  after  1800? 

A  first  glance  at  this  selection  of  pictures  suggests  that  perhaps 
Bonington's  short  life-span  (1801  to  1828)  provides  a  clue.  His 
radiant  seascape  (No.  8)  painted  when  the  new  century  had 
already  run  a  quarter  of  its  course,  might  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Golden  Age  before  the  smoke  from  the  factory-chimneys 
clouded  the  horizon. 

Precise  dates  are  often  an  unreliable  guide  to  styles  in  painting. 
There  are  always  time-lags  to  be  considered  and  pictures  painted 
in  a  consciously  nostalgic  manner.  Nevertheless  it  is  interesting 
to  sec  how  happily  Frith,  an  eminent  Victorian  if  ever  there  was 
one,  takes  his  place  here  not  only  with  Morland,  but  with 
Constable  and  even  with  Gainsborough  and  Wilson.  Although, 
as  the  title  of  the  picture  indicates  (No.  9)  Frith  was  not  on  this 
occasion  recording  the  contemporary  scene,  it  is,  even  so, 
remarkable,  when  one  remembers  that  it  is  not  yet  fifty  years 
since  he  died,  that  he  should  be  so  much  at  home  in  this  company. 

With  notable  exceptions,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned, 
the  emphasis  in  this  exhibition  is  on  artists  born  before  1800, 
whose  work,  whether  or  no  it  was  done  within  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  distinctively  pre- Victorian.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  Gainsborough  (No.  2)  and  the  Wilson  (No.  1).  Whereas  the 
Gainsborough,  for  all  its  precise  title  Hedingham  Castle,  near 
Sudbury,  clearly  shews  its  classical  origins,  and  might  as  fitly  be 
called  'A  Landscape  with  a  Ruin',  the  Richard  Wilson  House  by  a 
River — a  true  brainchild  of  the  father  of  English  landscape- 
painting — is  purely  English  and  has  no  decorative  Italianate 
accessories.  This  is  a  picture  which  leads  logically  to  Constable. 


BY  ANDREW  GRAHAM 

Nos.  6  and  7  shew  two  of  the  types  of  landscape  which 
Constable  loved  to  paint:  No.  6  an  impression  of  a  particular 
piece  of  the  English  countryside  at  a  particular  moment  in  time; 
No.  7,  the  English  scene  in  all  its  summer  glory.  Both  are 
essentially  English  pictures  owing  little  direct  allegiance  to  their 
classic  French  and  Flemish  predecessors. 

I  have  suggested  that  Bonington  provides  a  link  in  time  be- 
tween the  eighteenth  century  and  what  was  to  come.  Yet  it  is 
of  course  Turner,  not  only  by  his  longevity  but  by  all  his  mag- 
nificent variety,  who  truly  spans  the  centuries.  Here  he  is  repre- 
sented by  A  Rocky  Landscape  with  Cattle  (No.  5),  by  the  Bridge- 
water  Seapiece,  lent  by  Lord  Ellcsmcrc,  and  by  a  scries  of  most 
interesting  paintings  done  in  that  special  medium,  part-oil 
part-watcrcolour  which  wac  prepared  for  him  by  A.  B.Johns. 
These  have  been  loaned  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Gore. 

Almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the  Turner  illustrated  here 
is  the  Girtin  landscape  (No.  4),  a  painting  of  special  interest, 
derived  from  a  'picturesque-classical'  etching  in  a  style  far  removed 
from  Girtin's  own.  It  was  painted  in  Paris  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life. 

The  two  last  pictures  here  illustrated  (Nos.  10  and  1 1)  give  the 
touch  of  piquant  contrast  which  is  needed:  Burne-Joncs'  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  an  exotic  which  flowered  in  the  con- 
servatory while  Frith  was  flourishing  in  the  garden ;  and  Millais' 
straight  portrait  of  his  daughter  Effic. 

This  is  much  more  than  just  'an  interesting  Exhibition'.  It  is 
fascinating  to  see  the  result  of  assembling  a  collection  which  not 
only  bridges  the  centuries,  but  also  spans  the  gap  between  that 
which  is  in  every  sense  eighteenth  century  and  that  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  call  Victorian.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Burne-Joncs,  a  painting  essentially  removed  from  the  main 
stream,  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  age,  all  the  pictures  here 
shewn  provide  evidence  of  genuine  continuity  and  shew  how 
fitly  certain  Victorian  paintings  can  take  their  place  beside  their 
august  predecessors  of  a  hundred  years  before. 
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I.  Richard  Wilson  (1714-1782).  'A  House  by  a  River'.  Oil  011 
canvas,  20J  39 1-  inches  (Major  D.  A.  Stirling).  A  piece  of 
pure  landscape-portraiture,  comparable  with  his  paintings  of 
Syon  and  Tabley,  and  unadorned  with  classical  'properties'. 


2.  Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-1788).  'Hedingham  Castle 
near  Sudbury'.  Oil  on  canvas,  16 1  22  inches  (H.  L.  Fison 
Collection).  An  interesting  picture  in  Gainsborough's  earlier 
style  shewing  one  of  the  architectural  relics  of  his  country. 
In  contrast  to  the  Wilson  (No.  1),  this  is  an  essentially 
classicized  landscape. 


5.  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (1775-1851).  'A  Rocky  Landscape  with 
Cattle'.  Oil  on  canvas,  10  12  inches  (H.  L.  Fison  Collection). 
An  unusual  aspect  of  this  painting  is  its  size.  Though  in 
conception  it  resembles  in  many  ways  a  Turner  watercolour, 
it  is  in  fact  a  finished  oil-painting  and  not  a  sketch  for  some- 
thing bigger.  Painted  in  1802,  a  year  after  the  Bridgewater 
Scapiece,  which  is  also  in  the  present  exhibition. 
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3.  George  Morland  (1763-1804).  'Peasants  and  Horses  near  an 
Inn'.  Oil  on  canvas,  18  1  24  inches  (H.  L.  Fison  Collection). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  revival  of  interest  in  certain  of 
Morland's  paintings,  specially  his  Isle  of  Wight  scenes  and 
his  rural  subjects,  of  which  this  is  a  particularly  fine  example. 
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4.  Thomas  Girtin  (1775-1802).  'Landscape'.  Watercolour, 
12 1  193  inches  (H.  L.  Fison  Collection).  A  watercolour- 
drawing  of  major  importance:  one  of  three  done  in  Paris  in 
1801  (cf.  'Landscape  with  Hermit'  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum)  based  on  etchings  by  Swanevelt,  a  pupil  of  Claude. 
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6.  John  Constable  (1776-1837).  'A  View  in  Sussex'.  Oil  on 
board,  9;,  15 J  inches  (H.  L.  Fison  Collection).  Referring  to 
Sussex  in  a  letter  (quoted  by  the  Hon.  A.  Shirley  in  his 
Edition  of  Leslie's  Memoirs),  Constable  writes:  'I  have  never 
seen  such  scenery  as  your  country  affords;  I  prefer  it  to  any 
other  for  my  pictures'. 


7.  John  Constable  (1776-1837).  'Dedham  Mill'.  Oil  on  canvas, 
28  35  inches  (M.  Bevan,  Esq.).  This  picture  closely  resem- 
bles the  painting  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  with  the 
same  title.  Minor  details  apart,  the  principal  difference  is  the 
omission  of  the  sailing-barge  in  the  left  foreground  which  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  Museum  version. 
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9.  W.  P.  Frith  (1819-1909).  'An  English 
Merrymaking  in  the  Olden  Times.' 
Oil  on  canvas,  44i  x  73  inches  Sir 
Richard  Proby  Bt.).  Frith  painted 
this  picture  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight.  Turner  said  of  it:  'it  is  beauti- 
fully drawn,  well-composed  and 
well-coloured'.  It  is  a  'costume- 
piece'  in  which  some  of  the  figures 
seem  to  echo  Reynolds  or  even 
Lancret. 


10.  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  ;i833-i898).  'St.  George  and  the  Dragon'.  Oil  on 
canvas,  82  25  l  inches  (The  Lord  Wharton).  Frankly  an  exotic  flower  in  these  sur- 
roundings, and  yet  as  English  in  its  way  as  the  two  other  pictures  by  contempor- 
aries of  Burne-Jones  illustrated  on  this  page.  The  difference,  after  all,  was  purely 
one  of  technique. 

11.  (Below).  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  (1829-1896).  'The  Minuet'.  Oil  on  canvas,  46;.  34? 
inches  (Sir  Richard  Proby  Bt.).  For  once — and  how  welcome  it  is — a  straight  portrait 
untainted  by  any  cloying  sentiment.  One  feels  instinctively  what  a  delightful 
little  girl  Erne  Millais  must  have  been. 
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A  Dinner  Service 
by  Biennais 

at  the  Rijksmuseum 

BY  SERGE  G  R  A  N  DJ  E  A  N  Assistant  au  Musee  du  Louvre 

AS  we  admire  this  ensemble  of  silver-gilt,*  in  which  the  metal 
-workmanship  reveals  the  masterhand  of  a  goldsmith  of 
incomparable  skill — this  is  demonstrated  not  only  in  the  sculp- 
tural details  but  in  the  admirable  alternation  between  polished 
and  dull  surfaces — we  recognise  in  it  a  survival  of  the  great 
traditions  of  eighteenth-century  French  art.  These  precious 
objects,  now  returned  from  Russia,  are  moreover  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  extent  of  the  radiation  of  Parisian  art  in  the  time  of 
the  First  Empire.  The  prestige  enjoyed  by  French  art  is  easily 
explained  by  the  Napoleonic  conquests,  which  so  often  extended 
the  French  frontiers,  and  this  prestige  imposed  itself  naturally 
throughout  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  new  territories. 
These  were  soon  to  be  transformed  into  provinces  or  principali- 
ties, such  as  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Italy,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Not  only  did  the 
material  exchanges  and  cultural  relations  facilitate  French  ex- 
pansion during  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  they 
also  clearly  established  the  supremacy  of  the  decorative  arts  of 
Paris  in  countries  which  had  contracted  what  appeared  at  the  time 
to  be  solid  alliances  with  Napoleon.  From  that  time  on  the  great 
families  and  the  chief  personages  of  Europe  were  proud  to  give 
their  orders  to  the  best  Parisian  goldsmiths,  thus  imitating  the 
members  of  the  Napoleonic  Court  and  the  Imperial  noblesse. 
This  resulted  in  overflowing  activity  and  a  greatly  increased 
prosperity  for  the  workshops  of  Auguste,  Odiot,  Biennais  and 
other  leading  gold  and  silversmiths. 

As  long  as  the  power  of  the  French  Empire  lasted  the  best  work 
of  these  artists  was  despatched  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe: 
from  neighbouring  Holland  (where  King  Louis  Napoleon  served 
as  intermediary)  to  far  off  Russia.  In  spite  of  its  distance,  geo- 
graphically, and  the  events  of  17X9,  Russia  had  always  remained 
open  to  French  influence.  The  Czar  Paul  I  who  reigned  over 
Russia  from  1769  to  1801,  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Catherine 
He  showed  a  genuine  admiration  tor  the  young  Napoleon  and 
from  this  time  onwards  the  Napoleonic  influence  was  clearly 
felt  in  the  Russian  Imperial  family.  This  was  especially  felt  by 
Paul  I's  successor,  his  son  Alexander  I,  the  'mystic  Czar',  the  man 

*  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  from  tli.it  Museum's 
Bulletin  (January,  1957,  No.  4). 


1.  A  motif  used  by  Martin-Guillaume  Biennais  in  his 
great  Maria  Feodorovna  dinner  service,  eight  pieces 
from  which  are  in  the  Rijksmuseum. 

of  Tilsit  and  Erfurth,  who  was  first  the  ally  and  then  the  rival  of 
Napoleon. 

The  Princess  Dorothy  of  Wiirtemburg  became  Paul  I's  second 
wife  111  1776,  and  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Maria  Feodor- 
ovna, which  she  continued  to  bear  during  the  reign  of  her  son 
Alexander.  This  Empress  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  because 
she  featured  among  the  principal  clients  of  Biennais,  Napoleon's 
official  goldsmith.  In  fact  a  whole  table  service  in  silver-gilt,  one 
of  the  largest  ones  made  at  that  time,  was  sent  to  her  in  Russia 
from  Paris.  The  very  composition  of  the  service  indicates  its 
great  importance.  It  totalled  more  than  a  thousand  pieces,  which 
are  known  to  us  through  an  inventory  of  silver  preserved  in  the 
old  Russian  Imperial  Palaces: 

1  wine  decanter 
3  coffee  jugs 

3  tea  pots 
;  t.  r<  am  jugs 

2  sugar  dishes 
fruit  baskets 

96  spoons 

100  ice  spoons 
50  dishes  of  various  sizes 

299  plates 
2  candlesticks 

600  converts  and  knives  etc.1 
Today  Maria  Feodorovna's  service  is  widely  dispersed,  as  a 
result  of  sales  ordered  by  the  Soviet  Government  between  the 
two  world  wars.  There  may  yet  be  some  pieces  in  the  public 
collections  of  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  The  pieces  which  are 
known  to  us  today  belong  to  various  private  collections,  chiefly 
those  of  Mme  D.  David-Weill  in  Paris,  and  the  late  Dr.  Ricardo 
de  Espirito  Santo  Silva  of  Lisbon  (sec  The  Connoisseur,  A.D.F.  Issue). 
We  are  familiar  with  the  set  which  belonged  to  this  great  Portu- 
guese connoisseur;  for  it  was  exhibited  in  Paris  during  the  recent 
exhibition  of  'Treasures  of  Goldsmiths'  work  from  Portugal'.2 
Moreover  a  large  circular  silver-gilt  tureen  with  handles,  bearing 
the  crowned  monogram  of  the  Empress  and  the  name  of  Biennais 
and,  fully  engraved3  has  also  appeared  in  a  public  auction  in 
Paris. 

There  are  also  the  eight  pieces  which  the  Rijksmuseum  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess,  and  which  belong  to  the  same  service 
all  made  for  Maria  Feodorovna:  a  pair  of  large  dishes  on  stands, 
a  coffee  pot,  a  milk  or  cream  jug,  a  preserve  pot,  two  tureens  on 
pedestals  and  a  large  shallow  dish  with  handles  (see  illustrations). 

1  Foelkersam:  hiventaire  de  Vargenterie  conservee  dans  les  gardes-meubles  des  pdlais 
imperiaux:  Palais  d'Hiver,  Palais  Anitchkov  ci  Chateau  de  Gatchitio.  St.  Petersburg, 
1907,  vol.  I,  p.  vi  (A  certain  number  of  the  600  'couverts  and  knives'  were  executed 
by  a  goldsmith  contemporary  with  Biennais,  Francois-Dominique  Naudin). 
-  Exhibition  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de  Paris,  November,  [954— January, 
1955.  Catalogue  No,  47s. 

3  Galerie  Charpentier,  Paris,  10th  December,  1951.  Catalogue  No.  76. 
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2.  Silver-gilt  cream  jug  (Rijksmuseum)  from  the  Maria  Feodorovna  service.  2(a).  Design  for  a 
cream  jug,  attributed  to  Charles  Percier.  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  Library.  2(b).  Cream  jug 
from  the  tea  service  which  belonged  to  Napoleon  I,  1H10.  The  Louvre. 


3.  Silver-gilt  preserve  pot  (Rijksmuseum)  from  the  Maria  Feodorovna  service.  Note  the  little 
Bacchanal  surmounting  the  cover,  as  in  Nos.  3(b)  and  5.  3(a).  A  design  attributed  to  Percier, 
the  architect  who  provided  many  of  the  designs  which  Biennais  fashioned  in  silver.  Musee  dc\ 
Arts  Decoratifs  Library.  3(b).  A  preserve  pot  which  originally  belonged  to  Queen  Hortense. 
Puiforcat  Collection,  the  Louvre. 

3(a)  3(b) 
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4.  Silver-gilt,  triple-footed  coffee  pot  (Rijksmuseum)  from  the  Maria 
Feodorovna  service.  Note  the  decorative  differences  between  this  and  No. 
4(a):  a  coffee  pot  which  belonged  to  Napoleon  I's  tea  service,  1810.  The 
Louvre. 

5.  A  silver-gilt  tureen  (Rijksmuseum)  on  pedestal  from  the  Maria  Feodor- 
ovna service  and  bearing  her  monogram  in  three  places. 

5 


All  these  pieces,  of  the  best  quality  silver-gilt,  bear  the  monkey 
poincon  of  Biennais,  and  the  official  marks  and  letters  for  the  years 
1809 — 1 8 19. 4  Some  of  them  bear  also  the  mark  of  a  woman's 
head  set  in  an  oval,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  Paris  after 
1 797. 5 

According  to  these  goldsmiths'  marks  the  service  must  have 
been  made  between  1809  and  18 19:  most  probably  about  the 
year  1815  which  saw  the  fall  ot  the  Napoleonic  power  but  not  the 
suppression  of  French  hegemony  in  the  fields  of  art  and  literature. 
But  in  what  year  was  the  work  despatched  to  Maria  Feodorovna 
in  Russia?  Only  Biennais'  own  records  regarding  this  immensely 
important  consignment  of  silver,  could  reveal  this  date.  It  would 
indeed  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  consult  these  papers,  which 
must  still  exist  in  the  ancient  Russian  Imperial  archives,  and  which 
would  contain,  amongst  other  information,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  various  objects  of  the  Empress's  service. 

The  maker  of  this  service,  Martin-Guillaume  Biennais,  is  less 
known  to  us  than  his  work,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  reputation 
which  he  left,  and  the  popularity  which  he  still  enjoys  today. 
We  know,  however,  that  he  was  born  in  a  little  Norman  parish 
of  Lacochcre  (Orne)  on  the  29th  April,  1764,  and  that  he  died  on 
the  26th  March,  1 843 .  About  the  year  1 789  he  set  up  his  workshop 
in  Paris.  Indeed  it  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  itself,  under  a  sign- 
board which  was  to  become  world  famous,  the  Singe  T  'iolct. 
According  to  a  persistent  legend,  General  Bonaparte,  when  on 
the  point  of  leaving  for  Egypt,  begged  Biennais  to  give  him 
credit  in  the  acquisition  of  a  travelling  necessaire.  Hence  the  rapid 
rise  of  this  particular  goldsmith  and  his  prodigious  good  fortune, 
which  was  to  eclipse  even  that  of  his  senior,  Henri  Auguste, 
while  his  reputation  was  to  equal  that  of  his  rival  Odi'H. 

The  workshops  of  the  Singe  I  'iolct  specialised  in  its  initial 
stages  in  very  varied  yet  intricate  work.  This  consisted  mostly  of 
small  objects:  tabletterie  and  cabinet  work.  Later  it  went  in  for 
sumptuous   tableware,    without   however   excluding  swords, 

4  Marc  Rosenberg:  Der  Goldschmiede  Merkzeichen  Berlin,  [928,  3rd  Edition,  IVtli 

Vol.  Nos.  6770,  6573,  (><,XX. 

•'  Marc  Rosenberg,  op.  cit.,  No.  6558. 
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plaques,  crosses  for  Orders,  tobacco  boxes,  etc.  In  fact,  their 
greatest  claim  to  fame  was  in  the  creation  of  the  regalia  which  was 
used  at  Napoleon's  coronation  in  Notre  Dame  in  1804. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Biennais  pieces  displayed  in  the 
Rijksmuseum.  The  pure,  well-proportioned  forms  seem  to  be 
beyond  that  of  a  normal  goldsmith's  conception.  In  fact  they 
were  undoubtedly  used  by  Biennais  from  designs  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  him  with  an  architect's  admirable  precision ;  hence  the 
traditional  attribution  of  the  designs  to  Charles  Percier.  These 
designs  are  now  for  the  most  part  assembled  in  a  collection 
belonging  to  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  and  have  been  photo- 
graphed and  published  in  an  album  edited  by  that  museum.6  We 
find  here  the  graceful  cream  jug  (No.  2(a)),  with  its  handle  partly 
formed  of  a  winged  female  body,  and  the  imposing  covered 
preserve  pot  (No.  3(a)),  with  its  three  proud  Caryatides  facing 
outwards  from  the  central  stem,  which  they  touch  with  the  tips 
of  their  wings.  When  we  compare  these  two  designs  and  the 
silver-gilt  objects  for  which  they  were  executed,  we  see  that 
Biennais  respected  the  artist's  original  conception  and  made  no 
attempt  to  interpret  it  or  modify  it  according  to  his  own  taste,  as 
the  craftsmen  of  preceding  centuries  had  usually  done.  Biennais 
very  wisely  contented  himself  with  a  scrupulous  reproduction 
of  the  designs  which  were  so  admirably  suited  to  his  skill  and  to 
his  technique. 

The  Rijksmuseum's  triple-footed  coffee  pot  (No.  4),  decorated 
with  an  ebony  handle,  is  singularly  like  the  example  (No.  4(a)) 
which  forms  part  of  Napoleon  I's  grand  coffee  service  in  silver- 
gilt,  which  was  made  in  1801  and  which  has  been  rediscovered 
by  the  Louvre.7  The  only  difference  lies  in  certain  details  of 
ornament.  These  are  notably  111  the  winged  figures  with  which 
(No.  4)  the  feet  are  surmounted,  and  the  upper  rounded  part  of 
the  body  which  is  decorated  with  a  bas-relief  of  antique  heads, 
amorini  offering  drink  to  swans,  and  of  course  the  crowned 
monogram  of  Maria  Feodorovna. 

The  preserve  pot  already  mentioned  (No.  3(a)),  with  its 
strange  architectural  outline,  is  entirely  similar  to  the  pot  which 
Biennais  himself  made,  between  1X09 — 1815,  for  Queen  Hor- 
tense,  wife  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  which  we  know  to  have 

6  The  collections  <>/  the  Musee  <le  VUnion  centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  2211c!  scries: 
Receuil  de  Dessins  d'orfevrerie  du  Premier  Umpire  par  Biennais  Paris,  ed.  Aniund 
Guerinet:  PI.  26  (cream  jug).  PI.  5  (preserve  pot). 

'  <;/.  Serge  Grandjean :  (  n  service  a  the  en  vermeil  de  Napoleon  J«*f  in  La  Revue  des  Arts, 
1952,  No.  3,  pp.  175-177. 


passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Louis-Victor  Puiforcat.8  Besides  a 
similarity  in  ornamentation,  both  these  pieces  have  the  same  little 
Bacchanal,  sculptured  in  the  round,  seated  on  the  cover,  and  hold- 
ing a  bunch  of  grapes  in  a  raised  right  hand  (Nos.  3,  3(b)  and  5). 

Moreover,  the  pair  of  massive,  beautifully  proportioned 
tureens  (No.  5)  resemble  those  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  which  came  from  the  service  of  Napoleon's  brother- 
in-law  Prince  Borghese.9  Certainly  both  are  products  of  the 
same  workshop  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  where  Biennais  and  his 
assistants  worked. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  three  silver-gilt  dishes  on  stands  (No.  6), 
from  the  Maria  Feodorovna  service.  Both  the  two  circular  tureens 
on  pedestals,  have  baluster  stems,  unlike  the  analogous  pair,  also 
by  Biennais,  which  formed  part  of  the  silver-gilt  service  of 
King  Maximilian — Joseph  of  Bavariaat  the  Residence  in  Munich1" 
and  which  have  cylindrical  stems.  As  for  the  third  and  largest  dish 
in  the  Rijksmuseum  collection,  reference  has  already  been  made  to 
a  similar  piece  which  appeared  at  public  auction  in  Paris. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  these  silver-gilt  ensembles  by 
Biennais,  which  were  intended  for  the  great  dinner  services  of 
princely  houses,  we  must  remember  that  Biennais  allowed 
himself  no  variations  in  the  forms  of  these  pieces.  It  should  also 
be  recognised  th.it  these  forms,  so  shorn  of  variety,  were  exclu- 
sively reserved  by  Biennais  himself  for  his  most  important 
clients.  In  tact  we  never  find  them  in  any  commission  executed 
for  private  individuals.  We  find  only  a  slight  variation  of  detail 
in  the  ornamentation,  which  is  of  particular  help  in  identifying 
the  destination  of  each  of  these  princely  services,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  study  of  crests  and  monograms.  Similarity  of 
outline,  analogy  of  proportions,  conformity  of  decoration — all 
these  obvious  and  striking  characteristics  give  their  distinguishing 
character  to  the  Imperial  services  made  by  Biennais,  which  are 
now  preserved  at  the  Louvre,  in  Lisbon,  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
at  the  Rijksmuseum. 

H  Reproduced  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the  Puiforcat  Collection,  Pans. 
Galerie  Charpentier,  7-Hth  December  1955,  No.  101;,  PI.  XXXIII.  This  preserve 
pot,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Puiforcat  Collection,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Louvre  111  the  bequest  of  M.  Stavros  Niarchos.  It  is  remarkable  in  still  possessing 
its  twelve  silver-gilt  coffee  spoons,  all  bearing  the  poinc  on  of  Pierre  Bcnoit  Lorillon. 
'■'  One  of  these  dishes  is  reproduced  in  Serge  (irandjean:  Vorfevrerie  Napoleonienne, 
111  Le  Jardin  des  Arts  (No.  13),  November,  19SS.  p.  25. 

'"Max  Frankcnburgcr,  Hie  Silberkammer  der  Miichner  Resident.  Miinchen,  1923, 
page  56,  illustration  36. 
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G.  D.  Ehret's  Botanical  Designs 

on  Chelsea  Porcelain 


TO  identify  a  particular  style  of  decoration  with  the  name  of 
an  individual  is  frequently  misleading.  One  has  only  to  recall 
such  well-known  examples  as  'Warren  Hastings'  or  'Blind  Earl's 
pattern'  to  realise  that  such  titles  are  often  derived  from  nothing 
more  than  some  chance  circumstance,  or  the  growth  of  a  local 
legend.  One  thing  they  certainly  have  in  common;  once  adopted 
they  are,  like  old  soldiers,  immortal.  This  is  hardly  surprising. 
After  all,  they  are  easily  memorised,  and,  as  most  people  know 
what  they  are  intended  to  describe,  the  only  virtue  lacking  is 
historical  accuracy.  It  might  seem  almost  pedantic  to  attempt  to 
change  them  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  unquestioned 
acceptance  of  a  single  theory  inevitably  limits  our  knowledge  of  a 
particular  subject.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  included  in  the 
title  of  the  present  article  the  name  of  the  artist  whose  work  in- 
spired many  of  the  botanical  designs  painted  on  Chelsea  porcelain, 
and  generally  referred  to  as  'Sir  Hans  Sloane's  plants'. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  The  Connoisseur  1958  Year  Book,  I 
attempted  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  latter  term.  This  showed  that  the  widely  accepted  explana- 
tion of  its  origin  was  based  on  a  number  of  very  doubtful 
assumptions.  Further  investigations  have  now  proved  that  Sir  Hans 
Shane  had  no  personal  connection  whatever  with  these  designs,  and 
that  the  plant  subjects,  together  until  the  butterflies  incorporated  in 
them,  can,  in  many  instances,  be  traced  directly  to  the  works  of  G.  D. 
Eliret,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  botanical  artists  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

hi  order  to  substantiate  this  claim,  and  also  to  show  that  the 
term  'Hans  Sloane'  decoration  is  now  an  inappropriate  descrip- 
tion for  this  group,  it  is  firstly  necessary  to  re-examine  the  one 
piece  of  documentary  evidence  that  can  be  cited  to  justify  its 
adoption.  This  is,  of  course,  contained  in  the  now  familiar  adver- 
tisement appearing  in  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal  for  July  1st — 4th 
17.SN,  where  it  was  stated  that  among  some  newly  imported 
Chelsea  china  'to  be  sold  by  auction  at  Mr.  Young's  Rooms 
opposite  Lucas's  on  Cork  Hill',  were,  'a  very  fine  tureen,  in 
curious  plants,  with  table  plates,  soup  plates,  and  desart  plates 
enamelled  from  Sir  Hans  Sloan's  plants;  some  beautiful  essence 
pots  in  the  new  taste,  with  jars,  beakers,  etc.  etc.'1 

How  trustworthy  is  this  evidence:  Its  whole  tone,  and  there  is 
much  that  goes  before,  is  not  one  to  inspire  confidence  in  its 
authors.  It  has  in  fact  certain  characteristics  suggesting  that 
eighteenth-century  advertisers  had  a  definite  affinity  with  their 
modern  counterparts.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  celebrated  person- 
age with  an  international  reputation,  not  only  as  a  physician  and 
man  of  science,  but  also  as  the  possessor  of  vast  collections  of 
herbal  and  cither  natural  histor\  specimens,  and  a  patron  of 
various  societies  connected  with  these  subjects.  It  should  be 
remembered  however  that  he  had  died  more  than  five  years 
before  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement.  1  he  family  certainly 
had  strong  Irish  connections:  Hans  was  born  at  Killyleagh  and 
his  father  Alexander,  a  landowner  in  County  Down,  held  office 

1  The  latter  pieces  were  presumably  gold  anchor  wares. 
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An  engraving  of  G.  D.  Ehrct  from  'Plantae  Selectae*.  Engraved  by 
J.  J.  Haid  after  a  drawing  by  A.  Heckell. 


under  the  Earl  of  Clanbrassil.  It  may  therefore  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  use  of  the  name  would  create  a  certain  amount  of 
local  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  is  that  the 
Chelsea  catalogues  for  the  period  make  no  mention  of  Sloane's 
name.  This  is  an  opportunity  that  would  hardly  have  been 
neglected  had  there  been  any  justification  for  it. 

The  task  of  solving  the  riddle  set  by  the  advertisement  was  first 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner  almost  thirty  years  ago. 
His  searches  through  Sloane's  own  published  works  brought  no 
success,  but  he  naturally  supposed  that  what  he  was  looking  tor 
would  be  found  in  some  work  directly  associated  with  him.  The 
Apothecaries  Physic  Garden  in  Chelsea,  of  whic  h  Sloane  was  a 


1.  Acanthus.  Plate  VII,  Vol.  I ,  of  Philip 
Miller's  'Figures  of  Plants'. 

2.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with  Acanthus. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

3.  Acacia,  Plate  IV,  Vol.  I,  of  Philip  Miller's 
'Figures  of  Plants'.  Signed  G.  D.  Ehret. 

4.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with  Acacia. 
Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 

5.  Anthemis.  Plate  XXXVII,  Vol.  1,  of  Philip 
Miller's  'Figures  of  Plants'.  Signed  G.  1). 
Ehret. 

6.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with  Anthemis. 
Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 
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7.  Anonis.  Plate  XXXVII,  Vol.  1, 
of  Philip  Miller's  'Figures  of 
Plants'. 


H.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with 
Anonis. 


9.  Antholyza.  Plate  XL,  Vol.  I,  of 
Philip  Miller's  'Figures  of  Plants'. 


10.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with 
Antholyza.  Formerly  in  the 
Bellamy  Gardner  Collection. 


II.  Abrotanum  humile.  Plate  II, 
Vol.  I,  of  Philip  Miller's  'Figures 
of  Plants'.  By  G.  D.  Ehret. 


12.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with 
Abrotanum  humile.  Formerly  in 
the  Bellamy  Gardner  Collection. 


patron  and  benefactor,  soon  focusscd  Ins  attention  on  a  book 
containing  'Figures  of  Plants'  published  in  separate  parts  (1755-60) 
by  Philip  Miller,  gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Apothecaries.  A  large  number  of  Chelsea  plates2  of  the  Red 
Anchor  period  were  compared  with  the  illustrations  in  this  book, 
and  one  was  found  to  have  been  copied  in  every  detail.  The 
inference  Bellamy  Gardner  drew  from  this  is  obvious,  though  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  earliest  of  these  illustrations  is 
dated  25th  March  1755,  more  than  two  years  after  Sloanc's  death.  3 
Other  Chelsea  plates  were  found  to  be  decorated  with  portions 
of  plants  blended  into  sprays  which  were  not  capable  of  botanical 
classification  and  did  not  therefore  correspond  with  the  illustra- 
tions in  Miller's  book.  This  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  Chelsea 
artists  were  supplied  with  fresh  portions  of  plants  from  the  Physic 
Garden  and  arranged  them  according  to  their  own  requirements. 
The  butterflies,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  engravings,  were 
taken  to  be  fanciful  inventions  of  the  china  painters.  Dr.  Bellamy 
Gardner  later  discovered  other  plates  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  'Figures  of  Plants'.  He  also  noted  that  a  number  or  plates 
belonging  to  Major  R,  C.  H.  Sloane  Stanley  were  of  a  similar 
type,  and  this,  to  quote  his  own  words,  'finally  settled  the 
question'. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  deductions  certainly  appeared 
logical.  Nor  was  their  author  responsible  for  the  myth  that  Philip 
Miller  illustrated  the  'Figures  of  Plants'  with  his  own  drawings. 
He  stated  quite  clearly  that  Ehret,  Lancake  and  others  were  the 
artists  responsible  for  this  work.  It  is  also  perfectly  true,  as  will  be 
shown,  that  Ehret  was  in  contact  with  both  Sloane  and  Miller. 
It  Bellamv  Gardner  erred  at  all  it  was  that,  having  discovered 
one  source  for  the  designs,  he  felt  the  problem  had  been  solved 
satisfactorily  and  was  content  to  look  no  further. 

My  own  enquiries  showed  that,  for  chronological  reasons,  not 
more  than  the  first  sixty  illustrations  in  Miller's  book  were  likely 
to  have  been  copied4.  All  Bellamy  Gardner's  came  within  this 
limit,  as  do  three  others  I  have  since  traced  to  the  same  source. 
They  are  shown  in  illustrations  (1-12)  together  with  the  original 
engravings. 

On  comparing  these  examples  I  noticed  that,  wherever  the 
name  of  artist  was  given,  the  originals  were  by  G.  D.  Ehret. 
Three  out  of  six  are  named.  In  the  case  of  the  others  the  name  is 
omitted.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  they  are  by  the  same 
hand.  As  the  work  was  issued  in  separate  parts  the  contributions 
of  the  illustrators  fall  into  groups.  The  dates  and  numbers  of  the 
plates  indicate  that  Ehret  was  the  first  contributor,  and  for  this 
reason  the  subjects  painted  on  the  examples  mentioned  above  all 
begin  with  the  letter  'A'.  Thus  we  have  Acacia,  Acanthus, 
Anonis.  Anthemis,  Antholyza  and  Arbrotanum  humile.  The 
omission  of  the  artists'  name  was  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver. s  In  looking  through  original  paintings  by  Ehret,  I 
further  noticed  that  he  frequently  included  butterflies  in  his 
botanical  designs.  This  led  me  to  suspect  that  not  only  the  plants, 
but  also  the  insects  appearing  on  Chelsea  plates  of  this  type, 
were  probably  derived  from  his  work. 

Fortunately  a  memoir  of  the  artist  is  preserved  in  the  Botanical 
Library  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London.6  And  before 

-  These  pieces  came  from  the  collection  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dickson. 

3  Sloane  could  never  have  had  any  china  decorated  in  this  way  in  his  possession, 
since  he  died  in  the  first  month  of  1753.  This  would  mean  that  such  pieces  would 
have  been  made  in  1752.  or  before,  which  is  altogether  too  early. 

4  Plate  60  is  dated  30th  December,  1755. 

5  Dr.  Trew  mentions  such  an  instance,  saying  that  the  plate  was  badly  copied  and, 
'as  is  the  custom  with  engravers  on  copper,  very  carelessly  reversed,  and  without 
Herr  Ehret's  name'.  (Trew's  biography  of  the  artist  in  MS.  Brit.  Mus.). 

6  The  MS.  is  in  German,  but  a  translation  by  Miss  E.  S.  Barton  was  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  LAnnaen  Society  of  London,  Session  1894-1900. 


discussing  further  examples  copied  from  his  work,  I  give  here  an 
outline  of  his  career.  This  may  provide  a  useful  reference  for 
collectors  of  these  pieces. 

Georg  Dionysius  Ehret  (see  p.  88)  was  born  at  Heidelberg  on 
30th  January  1708. 7  He  received  little  education  and,  owing  to 
his  father's  early  death  was  sent  as  a  gardener's  apprentice  to  his 
uncle  at  Bcssungen  near  Darmstadt.  He  had  learnt  something  of 
drawing  from  his  father,  whom  he  described  as  'a  good  draughts- 
man', and  spent  his  spare  time  perfecting  himself  in  making 
sketches.  At  the  end  of  three  years  apprenticeship  he  was  for  a 
time  employed  bv  his  cousin  before  returning  to  Heidelberg.  His 
mother  had  re-married,  to  a  man  named  Kesselbach,  gardener  to 
the  Elector  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  young  artist's  step-father  put 
him  in  charge  of  one  of  the  gardens.  This  employment  did  not 
last  long  as  he  was  recommended  by  his  cousin  to  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  who  thought  so  well  of  him  that,  after  two  years 
service,  the  jealousy  of  other  cmplovees  caused  Ehret  to  'try  his 
fortune  further  afield'. 

It  was  his  intention  to  make  his  way.  in  company  with  his 
elder  brother,  to  Vienna :  they  soon  ran  short  of  money,  how  ever, 
and  at  Ulm  on  the  Danube,  were  obliged  to  'work  at  the  oars'. 
On  reaching;  Rcs;ensburg  the  brother  continued  his  journey  while 
the  younger  man,  having  presented  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  'celebrated  Herr  Detlef  Simpson',  obtained  an  introduction 
to  an  Apothecary,  Weinmann,  for  whom  he  executed  nearly  five 
hundred  paintings  tor  a  mere  fifty  kroner.  Weinmann.  how  ever, 
cheated  him  of  more  than  half  this  meagre  sum  and  they  quar- 
relled. A  banker,  Leskenkohl,  then  employed  him  tor  a  period  of 
five  years  to  illustrate  three  volumes  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus. 
As  much  time  as  possible  w  as  spent  in  studying  botany  and  mak- 
ing paintings  of  the  plants  in  and  around  Regensburg.  A  collec- 
tion of  560  of  these  was  brought  to  the  notice  ot  the  eminent 
German  phvsician  and  botanist.  Dr.  Christopher  James  Trew  of 
Nuremberg.8  The  plants  were  not  uncommon  enough  to  interest 
him.  and  were  painted  on  ordinary  small  writing  paper.  Yet  he 
was  so  favourably  impressed  with  Ehret's  ability  that  he  not  only 
found  a  buyer  for  the  paintings  but  also  commissioned  the  artist 
to  paint  for  him  as  many  plants  as  he  could  on  'fine  large  paper'. 

Trew  became  a  regular  patron,  and,  Ehret  records:  'through 
this,  the  first  transaction  of  its  kind,  I  had  the  honour  of  making 
the  acquaintance  ot  the  learned  Dr.  Trew,  in  order  to  paint 
plants  for  him.  and  I  continued  to  do  so,  through  God's  help,  up 
to  the  time  ot  writing  these  lines'  (1758).  Leskenkohl  wanted  the 
artist  to  remain  with  him  in  order  to  complete  further  volumes  of 
his  work,  but,  as  this  would  have  taken  more  than  six  years,  he 
decided  the  time  had  come  to  continue  his  travels.  Going  first  to 
Switzerland,  he  was  employed  to  lay  out  a  new  garden  on  the 
estate  ot  Samuel  Burckhardt  at  Basle. 

In  spite  ot  the  war  which  had  broken  out  betw  een  France  and 
Germany  (1733),  Burckhardt.  a  man  ot  considerable  influence, 
obtained  tor  Ehret  a  passport  from  the  Governor  of  Strasbourg 
ensuring  his  safe  conduct.  Armed  with  this  and  several  letters  ot 
introduction,  including  one  from  his  old  master  the  Margrave, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland,  he  travelled  via  Geneva, 
Lvons,  Montpellier  and  Clermont,  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  with  the  brothers  Bernard  and  Antoine  de  (essieu.  His 
intention  was  to  go  to  Holland.  The  brothers  however,  advised 
him  that  he  would  do  better  in  England.  He  argued  that  he  had 

7  The  date,  yth  September  1710.  111  Smith's  Dictionary  oj  National  Biography  is 
w  rong.  Indeed,  the  account  given  of  the  artist's  life  in  that  work  is  inaccurate  in 
almost  every  particular.  See  Ehret's  Memoir,  also  date  given  on  engraving  in 
Plantae  Selectae,  p.  88  of  this  article. 

8  See  The  Cyclopaedia  or  (  'niversal  Dictionery  of  Arts,  Science  and  Literature,  Abraham 
Rees  D.D.,  Vol.  36,  1819,  under  'Trew'. 
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no  acquaintances  there,  but,  besides  loading  him  with  letters  or 
introduction,  they  obtained  for  him  a  passport  signed  with  the 
King  s  own  hand,  a  thing  he  was  given  to  understand  'every  one 
did  not  receive'." 

Fhret  travelled  to  England  via  Calais  and,  having  presented  his 
first  letter  to  a  Mr.  Collinson,  proceeded  to  London  where,  he 
says,  1  w  ent  first  to  Mr.  (Sir  Hans)  Sloane,  who  promised  to  help 
me  it  I  needed  it;  and  so  did  all  the  others'  also,  'to  Mr.  Miller,'" 
(whose  acquaintance  I  have  dropped  for  several  years)'.  Speaking 
of  Miller  he  further  remarks  'I  give  him  all  credit  for  the  trouble 
he  took  to  recommend  me  a  tew  days  after  my  arrival'.  Through 
his  introductions  he  obtained  a  good  supply  of  work,  but,  'by 
degrees  it  diminished'. 

His  work  for  Trew  continued  however  and  about  200  paintings 
were  forwarded  to  Nuremburg  where,  he  says,  there  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  collection  of  his  work.  This  first  visit  to  England 
lasted  a  year  and  was  followed  by  a  year  in  Leyden  where  he 
heard  that  Linnaeus  was  staying  at  Haalam  with  the  Dutch 
Banker  Cliff ort.  Arriving  at  Haalam  he  presented  to  Cliffort  the 
letter  from  the  Margrave  received  two  years  earlier  (dated  25th 
May  1734).  Cliffort  bought  all  the  paintings  he  had  to  sell  and 
kept  him  at  Haalam  for  more  than  a  month  completing  the 
'figures'  for  the  Hortus  Cliffortianus.  Ehrct's  friendship  with 
Linnaeus  dates  from  this  rime.  After  brief  visits  to  Leyden  and 
Amsterdam  he  returned  to  England  in  1736.  Trew  records  that 
at  this  time  the  artist  had  begun  to  engrave  some  of  his  own 
paintings  on  copper.  Ehrct  now  settled  in  Chelsea  and  he  tells 
how,  in  1737,  a  rare  magnolia  was  blooming  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  (Sir  Charles)  Wager  at  Parsons  Green,  near  Fulham.  'I  went 
there  nearly  every  day  from  Chelsea  to  Parsons  Green,  which  is 
about  three  miles  distant'. 

The  following  year  he  married  Sussana  Kennett,  'sister  of  the 
wife  of  Philip  Miller  herb-gardener  at  Chelsea'.  There  were 
three  children  of  the  marriage:  two  died  soon  after  birth,  and  a 
son  who  survived  died  at  Watford  in  1786.  Among  his  English 
patrons  was  Dr.  Mead,  the  Royal  Physician,  who  engaged  him  to 
prepare  for  him  paintings  of  rare  plants  on  great  folia  of  parch- 
ment,11 at  a  guinea  apiece.  He  executed  at  least  200  of  these.  Mead 
spared  no  effort  to  help  the  artist  and  made  suggestions  for  dis- 
posing of  his  work  at  sales  which,  the  latter  remarks,  'many 
painters  have  done'.  When  Mead  died  the  200  plates  bound  in  two 
volumes  were  included  in  the  sale  of  his  collection,  bring- 
ing Ehrct  'no  little  glory'.  They  fetched  about  £36,  a  sum 
which  he  believed  would  have  been  doubled  had  they  been 
divided. 

Dr.  Trew's  commissions  continued  and  many  of  the  paintings 
appeared  in  a  work  entitled  Plantae  Sclcctae  published  by  Trew 
in  groups  of  ten  between  1750  and  1773.  Another  project  was  the 
issuing  by  Ehrct  himself  of  plates  of  rare  plants  and  butterflies 
under  the  title  Plantae  et  Papiliones  Rariories.  These  appeared 
between  T748  and  1750  and  numbered  15  in  all.  Other  books 
illustrated  by  him  were  Dr.  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East 
(1743-45),  Dr.  Hughes  History  of  Barbados  (1750)  and  Dr. 
Browne's  History  of  Jamaica.  In  1750,  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Humphry  Sibthorp,  he  was  elected  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Oxford  University.  The  salary  was  small  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  supplement  it  by  publishing  plants  on  his  own  account. 

"  This  passport  was  dated  28th  February  1735.  See  Miss  Barton's  translation  of 
Ehret's  memoir. 

10  Ehret  had  not  known  Miller  before  then  and  the  suggestion  that  the  latter  in- 
duced him  to  come  to  England  is  quite  erroneous  (Miss  Barton). 
"  Ehret  remarks:  'this  work,  over  which  I  spared  no  pains,  was  not  kept  secret  by 
Dr.  Mead,  as  others  have  done,  but  he  showed  it  to  everyone  in  order  to  bring  me 
on  in  the  world'. 


Alter  a  year,  however,  although  the  University  authorities 
thought  highly  of  him,  a  quarrel  with  Sibthorp  caused  him  to 
leave  the  post  and  return  to  London.  Before  going  to  Oxford 
he  had  begun  to  teach  painting  to  'the  highest  nobility  in  England' 
and  on  his  return  found  his  services  so  much  in  demand  that  he- 
had  never  been  so  prosperous  and  asserted  that  if  he  could  have 
divided  himself  into  20  parts,  he  would  still  have  had  his  hands 
full.  Among  those  he  lists  as  his  pupils  were  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  the  Countess  Carlisle,  the  Coun- 
tess Morton  and  the  daughters  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  the 
Duchess  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Pomfret,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Guildford.  The  six  months  from  January 
to  June  were  spent  in  teaching;  his  pupils  then  departed  to  their 
country  scats  for  the  summer,  and  he  would  now  and  then  stay 
with  one  or  the  other  of  them,  which  provided  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  seeing  much  of  England. 

Ehret  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  on 
19th  May,  j  757'  and  died  in  Chelsea  on  9th  September,  1770. 
There  is  much  correspondence  addressed  to  him  at  Chelsea12 
where  he  undoubtedly  lived  for  many  years.  His  memoir  ends 
'written  by  Gcorg  Dionysius  Ehret  of  Heidelberg,  27th  October 
1758,  111  Park  Street,  London'.13 

As  the  result  of  a  search  through  the  following  works,  which 
have  no  connection  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  I  have  already  dis- 
covered a  number  of  designs  by  Ehret  that  have  been  repeated  on 
Chelsea  porcelain.  From  Plantae  Seiectae,  illustrated  entirely  by 
him  and  published  by  Dr.  Christopher  James  Trew  of  Nurem- 
berg (1750-73),  Bocconia  Table  IV  (No.  13)  is  reproduced  with 
precisely  the  same  colouring,  on  a  plate  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  (No.  14).  The  design  has  been  slightly  adapted  to  the 
curved  shape  of  the  plate.  Another  plate,  almost  certainly  by  the 
same  hand  (No.  15)  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Antique  Porcelain 
Company,  London.  From  Table  VI  of  Plantae  et  Papiliones 
(No.  16),  published  by  Ehret  himself  (1748-58)  two  subjects  have 
been  borrowed.  The  Iris  and  small  spray  of  Alsine  are  depicted 
on  the  plate  in  No.  17  (note  the  broken  end  of  the  Iris  stalk,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and  petals).  A  sprig  of  leaves  has 
also  been  abstracted  to  hll  the  blank  space  to  the  right  of  the 
flower.  Ketmia,  the  flower  in  the  centre,  appears  independently 
in  a  large  watercolour  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and 
underneath  is  written  'sent  by  Mr.  Charles  Manningham  from 
Bombay  1742'.  This  separate  version  was  copied  on  one  of  the 
Sloanc-Stanlcy  plates,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  it.  Also  from  Plantae  et  Papiliones  comes 
the  convolvulus  design  (No.  18)  seen  on  the  plate  in  No.  19. 
Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Chelsea  painter  freely  adapted  various 
portions  of  the  original  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  The  reversed 
flower  has  been  left  more  or  less  in  position,  and  the  other  re- 
moved to  fill  the  space  above  the  large  leaf.  The  small  leaf  and  a 
bud  are  added  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  trailing  stalk,  which  is 
truncated  and  considerably  thickened.  An  elaboration  of  the  same 
theme  appears  on  a  dish  in  the  collection  of  Captain  J.J.  Tufnell. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  painting  on  porcelain  is  much  coarser 
than  the  original. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Ehret  had  personal  contacts  with  the 
Chelsea  factory.  In  any  case  he  was  an  extremely  prolific  artist, 
and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  much  of  his  work  could  have 
been  obtained  from  various  sources,  including  public  auctions. 
The  subjects  reproduced  on  porcelain  may  therefore  have  been 
derived  from  original  paintings  rather  than  reproductions  appear- 

12  For  letters  see  Proceedings  ofLinnaean  Soc.  of  Loud.  Session  [883-86,  pp.  42-56. 

13  This  address  is  near  Brook  Street.  Grosvenor  Square.  He  was  probably  staying 
there  with  one  of  his  patrons. 


i.t.  Bocconia.  Tab  IV,  of 'Plantae 
Selectae',  published  by  Dr.  Chris- 
topher  James  Trew  of  Nuremberg 
(1750-73).  Painted  by  G.  D.  Ehret 
and  engraved  by  J.  J.  Haid. 

14.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with 
Bocconia.  From  Tab  IV  of 
'Plantae  Selectac'.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

15.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with  a 
mallow  flower  and  large  leaves. 
Probably  copied  from  a  painting 
by  G.  D.  Ehret.  Antique  Porce- 
lain Company. 

16.  A  group  of  flowers.  Tab  VI  of 
'Plantae  et  Papiliones'.  Inscribed 
'Published  by  G.  D.  Ehret  the 
proprietor  July  7th,  1748'. 
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17.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with 
an  Iris  and  sprig  of  Alsine.  Adap- 
ted from  Tab  VI  'Plantae  et 
Papiliones'  by  G.  D.  Ehret. 
Antique  Porcelain  Company. 

18.  A  flower  design  with  Convol- 
vulus. Tab  VII  of  'Plantae  et 
Papiliones'.  Inscribed  'Published 
bj  G.  D.  Ehret  the  proprietor 
December  1st,  1748'. 

19.  A  Chelsea  plate  painted  with 
Convolvulus.  Adapted  from  Tab 
VII  of  'Plantae  et  Papiliones'  by 
G.  D.  Ehret.  Antique  Porcelain 
Company. 
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20  and  21.  Four  Chelsea  dishes  painted  with  botanical  subjects.  Red  anchor 
marks.  Antique  Porcelain  Company. 
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ing  in  books.  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  promise  to  help  the  artist  if  he 
needed  it  was  made  on  his  first  visit  to  England  which  lasted  only 
a  year,  and  Ehret  does  not  mention  any  work  commissioned  by 
him",  though  he  specifically  names  other  patrons. 

The  beautiful  red  anchor  marked  dishes  shown  in  Nos.  20  and 
2!  are  in  Ehrct's  style,  though  probably  not  by  the  china  painter 

11  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner  stated  that  Ehret  was  employed  by  Sloane  to  copy  speci- 
mens from  his  collections,  but  did  not  quote  any  evidence. 


22  and  23.  Four  Chelsea  plates  painted  with  botanical  subjects.  Gold  anchor 
marks.  Antique  Porcelain  Company. 
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who  depicted  the  other  subjects.  The  four  gold  anchor  period 
plates  (Nos.  22  and  23)  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  they  show 
that  this  type  of  botanical  decoration  was  still  being  employed 
at  least  as  late  as  1758,  the  year  of  the  Dublin  advertisement.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  arc  no  butterflies  on  any  of  these  pieces. 

While  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  example  of 
this  type  was  copied  from  Ehret's  work,  it  is  now  at  least  true  to 
say  that  he  is  the  only  artist  to  whom  any  of  the  original  designs 
have  so  far  been  traced. 


9  I 


Before  their  recent  exhibition,  and  except  for  a  dramatic  appearance  at 
the  famous  abortive  'sale'  at  Christie's  in  1923,  the  Robinson  pictures  had 
been  in  store  in  London  since  that  time.  They  were  known  to  only  a  few. 
No.  1  (Cat.  No.  79).  No.  2  (82).  No.  3  (20). 
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CAPETOWN'S  GAIN   :  LONDON'S  LOSS 

The  Robinson 
Pictures 


fs 


[ORTUN  ATELY  for  the  international  art  trade,  it  is 
almost  invariably  synonymous  for  millionaires  to  be  also 
collectors:  however  widely  their  individual  artistic  tastes  may 
differ.  Of  this,  Londoners  have  been  made  very  well  aware  this 
year.  It  has  been  possible  to  observe  Mr.  Stavros  Niarchos'  taste 
in  pictures  (see  The  Connoisseur,  June).  Later,  before  the  whole 
collection  left  England,  probably  to  hang  in  the  National  Gallery 
at  Cape  Town,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was  privileged  to  show 
the  remarkable  collection  of  pictures  assembled  by  Edwardian 
millionaire  Sir  Joseph  Robinson  (1840-1929).  It  was  shown  111 
London  through  the  kindness  of  the  Princess  Labia,  his  daughter. 
And  since  this  immensely  rich  Rand  tycoon  struck  lucky  in  the 
Witwatersrand  gold  rush  of  1X86,  it  is  natural  that  the  collection 
should  go  now  to  South  Africa,  where  it  will  be  a  monument  to 
a  remarkable  man.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  aptness  of  the 
motto  which  appeared  under  his  coat  of  arms:  'I  have  found'.  As 
a  permanent  record  and  a  further  tribute  to  this  wide  and  catholic 
selection  of  pictures,  some  of  which  are  here  illustrated  (Robinson 
is  thought  to  have  purchased  his  first  Old  Master  111  1  S94,  taking 
over  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  and  its  picture  gallery  the  same 
year),  The  Connoisseur  publishes  below  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  whole  collection. 


CATALOGUE 

1.  JACOB  JORDAENS  (1593-1678).  Moses  striking  the  Rock.  Canvas,  39 
35  i  in. 

2.  CERARD  TER  BORCH  (1617-1681).  The  Glass  of  Lemonade.  Canvas, 
26  ■  21  111. 

3.  Attributed  to  SEBASTIANO  MAZZONI  (c.  [615-1685).  Two  Princesses. 

Canvas,  44   ■  37!  in. 

4.  DAVID  TENIERS  (1610-1690).  The  Interior  of  a  Guard  Room.  Canvas 
(perhaps  transferred  from  panel),  23   •  33  in. 

5.  ISARTHOLOMEUN  VAN  DER  HELST  (1613-1670).  Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 

man.  Canvas,  so  ■  39  in. 
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Two  rival  'art  advisers'.  Sir  George  Donaldson  and 
Charles  Davis,  guided  Robinson  in  his  purchases  of 
pictures.  But  he  delighted  in  playing  one  offagainst 
the  other,  and,  in  the  final  instance,  usually  took  his 
own  decisions.  His  pictures  shown  on  these  pages 
bear  the  impress  of  his  personality  to  an  unusual 
degree.  No.  4  (Cat.  No.  17),  No.  5  (9),  No.  6  (30), 
No.  7  (43),  No.  8  (34),  No.  9  (68),  No.  10  (56). 
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6.  SIR  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS  (1 577-1640).  A  Hero  crowned  by  Victory. 

Panel,  20  ■  26  in. 

7.  JACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL  (1628/9-1682).  A  Scandinavian  Landscape  with 
a  Waterfall.  C.inv.is,  395       34;  in. 

8.  Attributed  to  REMBRANDT.  A  bearded  Old  Man  in  a  Cap.  Canvas,  25 J 
■   21  I  in. 

9.  HARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO  (1617-1682).  St.  Francis  de  Paola. 

Canvas,  73  I  x  56  in. 

10.  Attributed  to  REMBRANDT.  A  Lady  as  'Flora'(f).  Panel,  19 h  ■  17  J  in. 

11.  PIETRO  MUTTONI  called  DELLA  VECCHIA  (1605-1678).  Two  Armed 
Warriors.  Canvas,  46      43  in. 

12.  JACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL  (1628/9-1682).  A  woody  Landscape  with  a  Pool 
and  Figures.  Panel.  26 1    ■   35$  in. 

13.  SIMON  KICK  (1603-1652).  A  Guardroom  with  twelve  Figures.  Panel, 

47  i   '  47 1  in. 

14.  GONZALES  COQUES  (1614-1684).  A  Family  of  five  Persons  on  a 

Terrace.  Copper,  21 J   «  29  in. 

15.  I  AN  VAN  HUYSUM  (1682-1749).  A  Vase  of  Flowers.  Panel,  32}   ■  24  in. 

16.  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  (1703-1770).  Landscape  with  Peasants.  Canvas, 
23  I    ■   27  !  in. 

17.  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  (1599-1641).  Madame  de  Witte.  Canvas, 
36      28 A  in.  Companion  to  No.  iS. 

18.  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  (1  599-1641).  Monsieur  de  Witte.  Canvas, 
36      28!  in.  Companion  to  No.  17. 

19.  VINCENZO  CIVERCHIO  c.  (1470-1544).  The  Madonna  adoring  the 
Child,  with  Angels.  Panel.  62;   ■  41  J  in. 

20.  FRANCESCO  GRANACCI  (1469-1543).  St.  John  Baptist  preaching  in  the 

Wilderness.  Panel,  30  ■  82  in.  Companion  to  No.  21. 

21.  FRANCESCO  GRANACCI  (1469-1543).  The  Story  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

Panel,  31 J   ■  60  in.  Companion  to  No.  20. 

22.  A  Scholar  of  FRA  ANGELICO  (c.  1400-1455).  The  Last  Judgment.  Panel. 

40   ■   50  in. 

23.  ALUNNO  DI  DOMENICO  (BARTOLOMMEO  DI  GIOVANNI).  The 
Story  ofjason  and  the  Golden  Fleece.  Panel,  33   ■  60  in.  Companion  to  No.  24. 

24.  P1ERO  DI  COSIMO  (1462-1521).  The  Story  ofjason.  Panel,  33      63  111. 

( Companion  to  No.  23. 

25.  NICOLA  DI  MAESTRO  ANTONIO  IVANCONA  (A  painter  of  the 
Marche,  akin  to  the  young  Crivelli;  known  only  from  a  single  signed  and  dated 
(1472)  picture  at  Cornbury  Park).  The  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned.  Panel, 
56   •   19  in. 

26.  CIROLAMO  DA  SANTA  CROCE  (working  from  1503:  d.  1556).  The 
Madonna  and  Child  between  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  the  Baptist. 

Panel,  26A    ■   45  111. 

27.  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  (1727-17S8).  Landscape  with  a 
ruined  Abbey  on  a  Hill,  Figures  and  Donkeys.  Canvas,  24*      29  i  111 

28.  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  Admiral  LordGraves  (1725-1802). 

Canvas,  49      29  in. 

29.  I  I  KIM  AS  GAINSBC  )ROUGH,  R.A.  Landscape  with  a  Church,  a  Wind- 
mill, and  a  Man  ploughing.  Canvas,  19      23 1  in. 


30.  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  (1703-1770).  Le  Billet  Doux.  Canvas,  122] 
73  i  in.  One  of  four  companion  pictures  (Sec  Nos.  31,  40  and  42). 

31.  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  (1703-1770).  Vertumnus  and  Pomona.  Canvas, 
124  •  72  i  in. 

32.  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  Miss  Katherine  Edgar  (1740-1810). 

Canvas,  29  x  24  in. 

33.  S[R  THOMAS  LAWRENCE.  P.R.A.  (1 769-1 830).  Mrs.  Whittington. 

Canvas,  S3   ■  54  in. 

34.  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  R.A.  A  Boy  in  a  Van  Dyck  Costume. 
Canvas,  63*  •  42  J  in.  Unfinished  (the  bottom  4  in.  a  later  addition). 

35.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  TIEPOLO  (1696-1770).  The  Madonna  of  the 
Rosary,  with  Angels.  Canvas.  93    ■  60  in. 

36.  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  R.A.  Mrs.  George  Drummond  (1756- 
1788).  Canvas,  49 J  x  39 J  in. 

37.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  (1723-1792).  Mrs.  Francis  Mathcw 
(f.  1743-1781).  Canvas,  93   ■  57 i  in. 

38.  JEAN-BAPTISTE  MARIE  HUET  (1745-1811).  A  Shepherd  Boy  and  his 

Dog.  Canvas,  31  A   ■  28  in. 

39.  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dehany  and  their 

Daughter.  Canvas,  94      58  in. 

40.  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER.  Evening.  Canvas,  124  •  712  in. 

41.  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER.  The  Rustic  Bridge.  Canvas,  29      22  I  in.  (oval). 

42.  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER.  L'Offrande  a  1' Amour.  Canvas,  123  A   •  72  in. 

43.  JAN  STEEN  (c.  1626-16-9).  The  Seller  of  Wax  Figures.  ( lanvas,  2<<      21  in. 

44.  JAMES  STARK  (1794-1859).  Cattle  in  a  Wood.  Panel,  19  ■  23  in. 

45.  FREDERIC;  DE  MOUCHERON  (1633-1686).  Italian  Landscape  with 
Peasants  and  Animals  crossing  a  Ford.  Canvas,  56  •  46  in. 

46.  JAN  VAN  DECAPPELLE  (1624  5-1679).  A  Coast  Scene.  Panel,  14  ■  2 1  A  in. 

47.  Attributed  to  GABRIEL  METSU  (1629  30-1667).  The  Music  Party.  C  lanvas, 
28}  ■  24  i  in. 

48.  JACOB  OCHTERVELT  (1634/5-1708/10).  A  Nurse  showing  a  Mother 
her  Child.  Canvas,  36 j      29!  in. 

49.  JACOB  OC:HTERVELT.  The  Toast.  Canvas.  25}   •  20  in. 

50.  BARTHOLOMEUS  VAN  DER  HELST  (161 3-1670).  Balthasar  Coymans 
1618-1690).  Canvas,  i')      25  in.  Companion  to  No.  54. 

51.  PIETER  DE  HOOCH  (1629-aftcr  1684).  Love  Scene  with  two  Couples 
drinking.  Canvas,  25    ■   31  in. 

52.  FRANS  HALS  (1580  81-1666).  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  aged  52.  Canvas, 
45 1  •  35l  in. 

53.  MEINDERT  HOBBEMA  (1638-1709).  The  Outskirts  of  a  Wood  with 
Figures.  Canvas,  25    •  31  ;  in. 

54.  BARTHOLOMEUS  VAN  DER  HELST  (1613-1670).  Sophia  Trip,  wife  of 
Balthasar  Coymans  ^  161 4-1679  .  Canvas,  29   •   25  in.  Companion  to  No.  50. 

55.  PIETER  DL  HOO(  II  1629-after  [684).  Love  Scene  with  two  Couples, 
and  a  Woman  pouring  Wine.  (  anvas,  22!       25  '■  in. 

56.  EGLON  HENDRIK  VAN  DER  NEER  (1634M703).  A  Love  Scene  with 
two  Couples  in  an  Interior.  Canvas,  33      27  J  in. 


57.  DAVID  TENIERS  (1610-1690).  Skittle  Players  before  an  Inn.  Panel. 

1 5  i   ■  23  in, 

58.  PHILIPS  WOUVERMAN  (1619-1668).  The  Outskirts  of  a  Wood.  Panel. 

16  •  14  in. 

59.  Manner  ofREMBRAND  I   Pilate  washing  his  Hands.  Pine].  33      42  in. 

60.  ADRIAEN  VAN  DER  WERFF  (1659-1722).  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. Copper,  21    ■   13;  in. 

61.  SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY.  R.A.  (1753-1839).  H.R.H.  Frederica  Charlotte 
Clrica  Catherine,  Duchess  of  York  (1767-1820;.  Canvas,  34   •  27}  in. 

62.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  Charles  Manners,  Fourth  Duke  of 
Rutland,  K.G.  (1754-1787).  Canvas,  93 1   ■  57  in. 

63.  MEINDERT  HOBBEMA  (1638-1709).  A  Farm  House  at  the  Edge  of  a 

Wood.  Panel,  43  A    ■   3 4  A  in. 

64.  JAN  DE  HEEM  (1606-1683  4).  Still  Life  arrangement,  mainly  of  Fruit, 

on  a  Table.  Canvas,  47  ■  72  in. 

65.  LUDOLF  DE  JONGH  (d.  1679).  A  Scene  in  a  Garden.  Panel,  32A      42  in. 

66.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.  A.  Miss  Harriet  Whitbread.  Canvas,  92 

■  SS  in. 

67.  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK.  Elizabeth,  Lady  Herbert.  Canvas,  49 
37  in. 

68.  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.  Bt.,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  The  Mistletoe 
Gatherer.  Canvas,  53    ■  38  in. 

69.  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A.  (1802-1873).  'Weel,  sir,  if  the  deer  got  the 
ball,  sure's  death  Chevy  will  no  leave  him.'  Canvas,  54      *2  in. 

70.  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Bt..  P.R.A.  Cinderella.  Canvas,  50     35  in. 

71.  GEORGE  ROMNEY  (1734-1802).  A  Lady  and  her  Child,  (  anvas,  4., 

39 1  in. 

72.  JOHN  OPIE,  R.A.  (1761-1807).  The  Fortune  Teller.  C  anvas,  92      56  in. 

73.  GEORGE  ROMNEY  (1734-1802).  Mrs.  Samuel  Shore  (d.  17S1).  Canvas. 
49 1   •  39 J  in. 

74.  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.  Bt.,  P.R.A.  Shelling  Peas.  Canvas,  51 

■  41  in. 

75.  JOHN  LINNELL  (1792-1882).  Sunset.  Canvas,  38  A   •  53  in. 

76.  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.  Bt.,  P.R.A.  Getting  Better.  Canvas,  40 
x  35  in. 

77.  SIR  JOHN  EVI  RET!  MIL  LAIS.  Bt.,  P.R.A.  ,  1  829-1896).  The  Old  Garden. 

Canvas,  35   ■  48  in. 

78.  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Bt.,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  'Cherry  Ripe'. 

Canvas,  53   •  35  in. 

79.  GEORGE  MORI  AND  (1763-1804).  Outside  the  Bell  Inn.  Canvas,  43 
53  in. 

80.  JOHN  HOPPNER,  R.A.  (1758-1810).  A  Lady  in  white  Muslin.  (  anvas, 
44   '  34  in 

81.  SIR  LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA,  O.M.,  R.A.  (1836-1912).  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra.  Panel.  20A   •  36!  in. 

82.  [OHN  PHI1  LIP,  R.A.  (1817-1867).  The  Early  Career  of  Murillo,  1634. 

Canvas,  72   ■  98  in. 

83.  GEORG1  MORLAND.  A  Rustic  Scene.  Canvas,  27      35*  in. 

84.  SIR  JOHN  I  VI  HI  I  I  MILLAIS.  Bt.,  P.R.A.  Christmas  Eve,  1887  (Murthly 
Castle).  Canvas.  61    •   51  in. 
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PORCELAIN  OF  THE   RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 


BY  RICHARD  HARE 


RUSSIAN  porcelain,  being  little  known,  has  been  judged 
^mistakenly  as  a  curious  hybrid,  or  an  interior  imitation  of 
the  more  famous  German,  French  and  Austrian  factories  which 
preceded  it.  In  fact,  it  developed  a  distinct  character  and  artistic 
qualities  of  its  own,  which  at  best  can  bear  comparison  with 
the  finest  West  European  products;  although  the  first  Russian 
factory  started  later  and  only  began  to  flourish  after  a  series  of 
calamities. 

Peter  the  Great  had  sent  scientific  experts  on  the  Russian  trade 
caravans  to  Peking,  with  strict  instructions  to  find  out  from  the 
secretive  Chinese  how  they  made  their  porcelain.  But  his 
emissaries  returned  none  the  wiser.  It  was  not  until  1 744  that  his 
exuberant  daughter,  the  Empress  Elisabeth,  entrusted  a  vagrant 
German,  C.  K.  Hunger,  then  employed  in  Stockholm,  with  a 
written  contract  'to  found  in  St.  Petersburg  a  factory  for  making 
Dutch  plates  and  pure  porcelain,  as  it  is  made  in  Saxony'.  Hunger, 
who  started  his  career  as  a  goldsmith's  apprentice,  had  sought  out 
Bottger,  the  initiator  of  the  first  hard-paste  Meissen  factory,  and 
was  employed  there  as  a  gilder  in  1 727.  He  belonged  to  that  class 
of  restless  international  adventurers,  in  which  even  the  eighteenth 
century  abounded.  Lavish  in  promises,  he  knew  how  to  advertise 
his  very  scanty  talents,  and  thereby  win  the  confidence  of  highly- 
placed  people. 

From  the  start  his  behaviour  in  Russia  aroused  suspicion.  His 
first  tiring  in  the  kiln  in  1745  was  a  total  failure.  Finally  he  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  director,  Baron  Chcrkasov,  who 
complained  that  during  three  years  Hunger  had  turned  out 
hardly  half  a  dozen  cups;  and  even  they  were  crooked  and  dis- 
coloured. A  Russian  priest's  son,  Dmitri  Vinogradov,  who  had 
studied  chemistry  in  Marburg,  was  then  ordered  to  extract  from 
Hunger  all  the  secrets  of  porcelain  manufacture,  to  supervise  him, 
and  never  to  leave  him  alone  for  a  single  moment.  In  1747  he 
replaced  Hunger,  who  was  ignominiously  dismissed. 

Vinogradov  gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  experimental  work, 
especially  with  ingredients  of  the  paste  and  glaze,  and  methods 
of  firing  in  the  kiln.  He  produced  some  good  though  limited 
results.  He  had,  however,  one  grave  weakness,  bouts  of  drunken- 
ness, which  made  him  violent  and  unreliable.  In  1752,  Baron 
Chcrkasov,  who  took  his  porcelain  seriously,  had  Vinogradov 
fastened  to  an  iron  chain,  perpetually  watched,  and  forced 
in  his  turn  to  write  down  every  technical  recipe  that  he  knew.  He 
died  in  1 7 5 <S  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 

After  this  painful  initiation,  the  Imperial  Factory  came  into 
its  own  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II  (1762-96).  She  herself 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  factory  in  1763,  and  at  once 
ordered  highly  skilled  painters,  modellers  and  craftsmen  to  be 
engaged,  regardless  of  expense,  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
France.  Catherine  had  a  passion  for  building,  and  for  filling  what- 
ever she  built  with  beautiful  and  magnificent  objects,  with  no 
prejudice  about  their  national  origin.  For  the  Imperial  Hermitage 
and  Tsarskoe  Selo  she  collected  pictures,  sculpture  and  porcelain 
from  all  over  Europe. 

Reacting  against  the  lush  and  gaudy  baroque  encouraged 
by  her  predecessor,  she  promoted  a  sterner  classical  temper  111 
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architecture  and  an  architectural  dignity  in  decorative  art.  Her 
best  and  favourite  architects  were  Italians.  'I  want  Italians',  she 
told  her  agent  Grimm,  'because  we  already  have  enough  French- 
men, who  know  too  much  and  design  ugly  buildings.'  She 
bought  up  all  the  portfolios  of  Clerisscau's  drawings  and  aqua- 
tints, minutely  depicting  Italian  ornamental  plaster  work,  arab- 
esques, classical  vase  construction  and  Pompeian  detail.  This 
strong  Italian  strain,  often  nostalgically  reflected  by  northern 
temperaments,  was  notable  in  the  forms  and  colouring  of  Russian 
porcelain,  where  it  recurred  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  same  time  Catherine  herself,  being  a  pure  German  and  a 
usurper,  tried  hard  to  personify  more  ideal  characteristics  of 
her  adopted  country,  and  encouraged  native  Russian  themes  in 
art.  Many  West  European  porcelain  factories  had  started  by 
working  in  the  manner  either  of  the  Chinese  or  of  their  im- 
mediate European  predecessors.  The  first  Russian  factory  was  no 
exception;  for  it  frankly  emulated  Meissen  as  the  leading 
European  exponent  of  ceramic  art.  Catherine  ordered  a  well- 
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I.  Kirghiz  man  and  woman,  wearing  the  traditional  costume  ot  that  part  of  Central  Asia.  Gardner 
factory,  late  nineteenth  century.  2.  Caucasian  group,  Gardner  factory,  late  nineteenth  century.  Magilev 
Collection,  Stockholm.  3.  Anna  Pavlova,  modelled  by  the  Russian  artist  Sud'binin,  Imperial  factory, 
1914.  State  Museum,  Kuskovo,  U.S.S.R.  4  (left).  A  boy  carrying  a  potted  plant,  Gardner  factory,  early 
nineteenth  century:  (right)  a  Russian  dandy  wearing  a  raspberry-coloured  coat,  salmon-pink  waistcoat 
and  gold-spangled,  sky-blue  breeches.  Kornilov  factory,  mid  nineteenth  century.  5.  Monumental  vase 
painted  with  Mowers  and  foliage  on  a  maroon  ground.  Imperial  factory,  mid  nineteenth  century.  6  (left). 
A  wandering  pilgrim.  Gardner  factory,  early  nineteenth  century:  (centre)  a  woman  carrying  baskets, 
dressed  in  a  blue  and  gold  sarafan.  Imperial  factory,  early  nineteenth  century :  (right)  a  young  cobbler, 
wearing  the  costume  of  his  trade.  Gardner  factory,  early  nineteenth  century.  7.  Coffee-pot,  painted 
with  a  delicate  landscape  scene  contrasting  with  vigorous  design  ot  the  spout  and  handle,  which  are 
modelled  in  the  shape  of  stylised  birds.  Popov  factory,  early  nineteenth  century. 
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known  dinner  service  from  Meissen,  The  Hunters'  Service, 
because  it  was  decorated  with  hunting  scenes.  But,  characteristi- 
cally, as  soon  as  some  of  the  plates  and  dishes  became  broken,  she 
insisted  that  the  Imperial  Factory  should  make  all  replacements. 
Furthermore  these  turned  out  hardly  interior  to  the  originals, 
though  the  paste  was  less  uniformly  white,  showed  the  bluish 
tint  of  local  kaolin,  and  the  painting  was  recognisably  freer  and 
more  naive. 

I  he  Chinese  Empire,  being  uncomfortably  close,  appeared 
less  romantic  to  Russia  than  it  did  to  Western  Europe,  and  the 
Western  fashion  for  fantastic,  whimsical  cliinoiseries  found  less 
favour  there.  Moreover  in  Russia  the  taste  for  the  exotic  could  be 
fully  gratified  at  home.  A  book  by  the  German  traveller,  J. 
( leorgi,  (translated  into  Russian  in  1776)  entitled  Description  of  the 
Races  inhabiting  the  Russian  Umpire,  attracted  attention  chiefly  bv 
its  lively  coloured  illustrations.  These  formed  the  starting  point 
tor  a  whole  series  of  porcelain  figures,  showing  characteristic 
types  wearing  picturesque  national  or  regional  costumes. 
Perhaps  they  were  partly  inspired  by  earlier  figures  from  the 
Meissen  modeller,  Kandler,  but  they  drew  upon  original  and 
local  raw  material.  Their  striking  success  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
further  series,  illustrating  Russian  peasants,  tradesmen,  craftsmen 
etc.,  wearing  their  professional  clothes.  They  provide  delight- 
fully idealised  genre  studies  of  Russian  life  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

Jean  Rachette,  son  of  a  French  sculptor  but  born  in  Copen- 
hagen, came  to  the  Imperial  Factory  as  a  modeller  in  1779.  He 
took  responsibility  for  launching  both  these  series  of  porcelain 
figures,  which  were  often  as  remarkable  for  their  balanced  rhyth- 
mical composition  as  for  their  sensitive  modelling  and  colourful 
brilliance.  This  foreigner's  talented  interpretation  of  Russian 
themes  launched  a  new  native  tradition,  which  was  drawn  and 
enlarged  upon  by  later  Russian  porcelain  factories  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  (Nos.  1 ,  2,  3  and  4).  Rachette  remained  active 
until  1X04,  when  he  was  granted  the  rank  of  State  Counsellor  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  art. 

Paradoxical  though  it  sounds,  foreign  artists  who  came 
to  work  in  Russia,  were  often  more  inspired  by  Russian  sub- 
jects than  were  native  artists,  who  went  out  of  their  way  to 
imitate  the  latest  Western  fashions,  without  much  discrimination. 
Rut  even  the  majestic  dinner  services  and  vases  ordered  by  Cather- 
ine, despite  their  similarity  to  Meissen  prototypes,  differed  both 
in  colouring  and  form  from  the  Meissen  porcelain  of  the  period. 
They  were  severer,  more  compact  in  line,  less  elaborate  and 
mannered  in  decoration.  The  so-called  Arabesque  Service,  in- 
spired by  frescoes  recently  excavated  at  Herculaneum,  served 
an  ulterior  civic  purpose  bv  illustrating  Russian  naval  victories, 
the  Crimea  brought  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  etc.  Cather- 
ine also  commissioned  a  number  of  dull  and  pompous  allegorical 
pieces  glorifying  herself  and  the  achievements  of  her  reign.  In 
the  Cabinet  Service  (ordered  as  a  present  for  her  favourite 
Count  Bezborodko)  the  artistic  splendour  of  luxuriant  Italian 
ornament  prevailed  over  national  self-advertisement.  A  revised 
version  of  this  service  was  ordered  by  her  grandson,  Alexander  I, 
as  a  present  to  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg  (No.  9). 

Though  the  Imperial  Factory  launched  the  style  and  themes, 
and  lasted  longest,  it  was  followed  and  frequently  surpassed  by 
several  private  factories.  In  about  1756  an  enterprising  English 
man  of  commerce,  Francis  Gardner,  obtained  a  licence  to  manu- 
facture porcelain  in  Moscow.  I  le  was  soon  competing  success- 
fully with  the  Imperial  Factory,  and  even  obtained  orders  from 
the  Court  for  specially  designed  services.  Gardners'  (carried  on 
by  the  same  family  until  1891)  and  many  less  known  newer  fac- 
tories, notably  those  of   Popov,  Batenin,  Kozlov,  Kornilov, 


and  Miklashevsky  (founded  in  1806,  1812,  1820,  [835  and 
1  839)  continued  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  make  porcelain 
of  equal  or  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Factory;  and 
being  less  burdened  by  a  bureaucratic  structure,  they  managed 
to  sell  their  products  at  much  lower  prices. 

Having  mastered  ceramic  technique  and  form  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  art  of  modelling,  painting  and  gilding  porcelain 
reached  its  high  point  and  boldest  native  originality  in  the  fust 
half  of  the  next  century,  under  Alexander  and  Nicolas  I.  At  the 
same  time  new  experiments  in  colour  contrasts  led  to  a  looser 
relationship  between  sculptural  design  and  painted  decoration. 
Intense  malachite  and  emerald  greens,  rich  lapis  lazuli  blue, 
delicate  mauves  and  buffs,  and  deep  maroon,  increasingly  took 
the  place  of  pure  and  dazzling  white  as  favourite  colours  for  the 
background. 

Catherine's  son,  the  Emperor  Paul,  although  he  was  a  certi- 
fiable megalomaniac  and  hated  his  domineering  mother, 
inherited  her  passion  for  fine  porcelain.  He  started  a  branch  of  the 
Imperial  Factory  near  his  own  palace  at  Gatchina.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  day  before  he  was  murdered,  he  received  a  new  dinner 
service  made  to  his  order,  painted  with  Russian  architectural 
scenes.  Admiring  it,  together  with  members  of  his  family,  he 
pronounced  that  day  to  be  the  happiest  in  his  whole  life. 

Alexander  I  (1801-1825),  despite  the  Napoleonic  Wars  which 
dislocated  his  reign,  did  not  neglect  the  factory,  which  continued 
to  recruit  first-class  artists  and  craftsmen,  regardless  of  nationality. 
As  a  rule,  each  new  foreign  craftsman  was  put  under  contract  to 
teach  two  Russian  apprentices.  The  most  important  foreign 
painter,  Schwebach,  who  had  worked  for  twelve  years  at  Sevres, 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  introducing  a  new  genre,  depicting 
soldiers  in  battle  scenes,  and  Asiatic  figures  seen  against  Russian 
landscapes  (No.  8). 

In  1806  Alexander  was  persuaded  to  issue  a  decree  imposing  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  the  import  of  foreign  porcelain  into  Russia. 
By  stimulating  internal  competition,  this  measure  made  private 
porcelain  factories  multiply.  Some  were  straightforward  business 
ventures,  run  by  enterprising  merchants.  Others,  like  that  of 
Prince  Yusupov  at  his  palace  of  Arkhangelskoe,  were  designed 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  wealthy  connoisseurs,  and  to  make  unique 
presents  for  their  personal  friends.  One  generous  landowner,  who 
detected  a  spontaneous  talent  for  modelling  and  carving  in  a 
young  serf  called  Kudinov,  arranged  to  set  up  a  porcelain  factory 
for  him  in  [818,  and  later  freed  him.  This  factory  was  continued 
by  the  Kudinov  family,  whose  name  it  bore,  until  i88r. 

The  main  difference  between  Russian  and  European  porcelain 
at  this  time  depended  less  on  style  (which  was  everywhere  neo- 
classical) than  on  subject-matter  and  interpretation.  While  the 
Sevres  factory  concentrated  on  glorifying  Napoleon  and  his 
deeds,  the  Imperial  Factory  started  to  specialise  in  majestic  and 
graceful  vases,  with  an  astonishing  variety  of  shapes  and  decora- 
tion. Events  of  the  patriotic  war  in  1812  also  provoked  a  vogue 
for  battle  scenes  with  soldiers  and  officers  wearing  splendid 
uniforms. 

In  1814  the  Russians  learned  from  a  French  prisoner  of  war 
how  to  make  transfer  printing  of  colour  blocks  on  porcelain.  The 
method  was  later  adopted  by  private  commercial  concerns.  Rut 
the  directors  of  the  Imperial  Factory  rejected  it  as  a  semi-mechani- 
cal device,  good  enough  tor  the  quick  salesmanship  required  by 
Western  bourgeois  mass-production,  but  unworthy  of  the 
Russian  court  and  aristocracy,  which  demanded  and  appreciated 
the  best  hand-painting. 

Nicolas  I  (1825-55)  was  more  exacting  than  his  predecessor, 
liked  splendid  and  dignified  porcelain  to  adorn  the  royal  palaces, 
examined  every  piece  personally,  and  look  little  inte  rest  m  his 


8.  Plates,  painted  with  military  and  equestrian  scenes  and  coats  of  arms. 
I. .u  k  nineteenth-century,  Imperial  pun  (.-lam  factory.  A  pari  of  the 
collection  of  Russian  porcelain  belonging  to  Mrs.  Merryweather  Post, 
Washington,  1 ).( '.. 

9.  A  dish  from  a  service  presented  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I  to  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Wiirtcmberg.  I  )eveloped  in  design  from  the  C  labincl 
service  o!  Catherine  II,  this  service  is  remarkable  lor  its  blend  of  motifs 
and  colouring.  The  broad,  gold  band  round  the  border  is  surrounded 
by  garlands  of  roses  and  field  Mowers:  oval  medallions  in  the  centre 
depict  Italian  architectural  scenes  and  sometimes  human  fieurcs. 
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10  (left).  Teapot,  painted  in  purple  and  gold  with 
bouquets  of  Mowers  in  oval  medallions.  Imperial 
factory,  mid  nineteenth  century:  (right)  coffee- 
pot, bearing  the  monogram  of  Alexander  III  in 
purple  and  gold  against  a  pure  white  background. 
Imperial  factory,  late  nineteenth  century. 


II  (left).  Cup  and  saucer  painted  with  peasant 
scenes.  Gardner  factory,  early  nineteenth  century: 
(right)  cup,  with  a  gilded  handle  modelled  in  the 
shape  of  a  wolf,  and  saucer  painted  with  exotic 
birds  and  flowers.  Imperial  factory,  mid  nine- 
teenth century. 


12  (lift).  Plate  depicting  a  woman  carrying  laun- 
dry against  an  Italianate  background.  Gardner 
factory,  early  nineteenth  century:  (right)  plate, 
with  coloured  rim,  painted  with  a  picture  of  a 
Yakut  woman  in  national  costume.  Imperial 
factory,  about  1820. 


13  (left).  Plate  painted  with  an  iron-red  mono- 
chrome portrait  of  Anna  Petrovna.  Imperial 
factory,  late  eighteenth  century:  (right)  a  plate 
painted  with  multi-coloured  flowers,  butterflies 
and  a  bird.  Imperial  factory,  about  1840. 


14  (left).  Water  jug,  showing  eastern  influence  on 
its  design.  Kornilov  factory,  mid-nineteenth 
century:  (right)  coffee-pot,  painted  with  scenes 
in  white  medallions  on  an  emerald  green  ground. 
Imperial  factory,  about  1840. 
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director's  attempts  to  make  the  Imperial  Factory  pay  by  selling 
its  products  commercially.  During  his  reign  the  vases  were 
superbly  painted,  although  they  began  to  show  too  many  scenes 
directly  copied  from  Old  Master  paintings  in  the  Hermitage. 
But  the  most  lively  and  exquisite  miniature  paintings  depicted 
flowers,  fruit  or  birds,  and  were  placed  on  the  flat  centres  or 
borders  of  plates  and  dishes,  often  set  in  white  medallions 
against  brilliant  coloured  grounds.  One  Russian  painter,  Paul 
Ivanov,  excelled  in  modelling  porcelain  flowers  and  foliage  in 
high  relief.  At  the  1851  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  the  Imperial 
Factory  was  awarded  a  medal  for  its  exhibit.  (Nos.  11,  12, 
13,  14)- 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  orders  for  the  palaces  and 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  rapidly  declined,  though  magni- 
ficent pieces  were  still  produced  (No.  5).  Emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  1 86 r  also  led  to  the  closing  down  of  numerous  private 
factories,  which  depended  on  serf-craftsmen  trained  by  their 
masters.  Artistic  taste  grew  more  stereotyped  and  stale,  as  well  as 
being  overshadowed  for  its  former  patrons  by  the  fashionable 
concentration  on  social  reforms. 

In  [87]  the  Empress  told  the  director  of  the  factory  th.it  he 
must  fight  against  academic  stagnation  and  aim  at  more  diversity 
of  shapes,  painting  and  style.  She  suggested  he  might  gather  some 
fresh  inspiration  from  English  porcelain,  and  the  chief  sculptor, 
Spiess,  was  thereupon  despatched  to  England,  whence  he  brought 
back  many  specimens  from  English  factories. 


Alexander  III  (1 881-1894),  on  his  accession,  ordered  that  the 
Imperial  Factory  should  be  given  the  best  possible  artistic  and 
technical  opportunities.  It  was  then  admitted  that  a  quite  dis- 
proportionate number  of  administrative  officials  demoralised  the 
best  craftsmen,  and  that  many  incompetent  workmen  were 
engaged  or  retained.  inereK  because  the\  happened  to  be 
relatives  of  members  of  the  staff.  Regularly  once  a  year  Alexander 
gave  instructions  about  projects  submitted  to  him.  Far  from  being 
a  philistine,  his  own  taste  was  for  a  dignified  and  massive  sim- 
plicity (No.  10).  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  showed  a 
preference  for  the  pale,  cool  colouring  of  the  late  Copenhagen 
style,  but  he  ordered  one  elaborate  and  exquisitely  painted  dinner 
service,  known  as  the  Raphael  Service,  because  the  motifs  in  it 
were  taken  from  Raphael's  Vatican  decorations,  which  had  been 
copied  for  the  Hermitage. 

Under  Nicolas  II  (1894-1917)  who  had  little  personal  taste 
or  love  for  art,  the  standard  rapidly  declined.  During  his  reign 
the  best  work  consisted  of  replacement  or  additions  to  services 
commissioned  by  his  predecessors.  But  some  fine  statuettes  were 
made  in  biscuit  (No.  3).  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  many 
more  private  factories,  including  the  famous  Gardner  one,  aban- 
doned their  hard  struggle  for  independence,  and  were  bought  up 
by  the  giant  Kuznctsov  faience  and  porcelain  combine.  Though 
the  hitter  tried  at  first  to  preserve  vital  features  of  the  factories 
which  it  had  absorbed,  it  was  gradually  swept  along  the  easier  lines 
ofchcap commercial  mass-production,  which  continued  until  [917. 
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A  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF 


Norwegian  Cultural  History 


BY  ALF  BOE,  B.Litt.,  Assistant  Curator,  The  Museum  of  Applied  Art,  Oslo. 


T]  I  E  exhibition  of  Norwegian  art  which  opens  in  Edinburgh 
this  month,  and  which  will  be  shown  in  London  later  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  contains  more  than  200  exhibits. 
Together  they  embrace  nearly  one  thousand  years  of  Norwegian 
cultural  history.  At  one  end  of  this  long  span  of  time  fragments 
of  tapestry  and  wood  carvings,  from  the  ninth  century  royal 
ship-mounds  at  Oseberg,  give  an  insight  of  a  heathen  past. 
Centuries  later,  painted  wooden  statuary  and  cathedral  sculpture, 
together  with  silver-ware,  furniture,  and  architectural  details 
carved  in  wood,  reflect  the  wider  European  influences  which 
made  themselves  felt  in  Norway's  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art, 
after  this  kingdom  was  made  to  share  the  Christian  fellowship  of 
other  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  At  a  still  later 
date,  as  Norway  became  economically  and  politically  weakened 
towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  corresponding  decline 
may  be  observed  in  architecture,  in  painting  and  in  sculpture. 
True  enough,  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  various  branches  of 
applied  art  during  the  post-Reformation  period;  but  what  was 
then  artistically  most  original  and  independent,  has  its  roots  in  the 
popular,  in  the  folkloristic  milieu. 

What  has  Norwegian  art  to  offer  of  a  nature  and  quality  that 
will  catch  the  interest  of  a  public  familiar  with  the  great  tradition 
of  Europe?  First,  there  are  the  unique  objects  which  throw  light 
on  the  earliest  phase  of  the  development  so  briefly  suggested 
above.  They  consist  mostly  of  finds  from  heathen  graves  con- 
taining personal  belongings — mainly  jewellery  and  weapons.  The 
great  mounds  from  Oseberg  and  Gokstad  on  the  Oslo  fjord  have 
also  thrown  up  fully  equipped  ships,  larger  and  more  seaworthy 
than  that  of  Sutton  Hoo  and  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  has 
made  complete  restoration  possible.  A  superb  example  of  gold- 
smith's work  can  be  seen  in  the  golden  spur  from  Rod  in  Ostfold 
(No.  1).  This  is  the  piece  de  resistance  among  rich  pre-Christian 
treasures  now  contained  in  Norwegian  museums.  Other  items  of 
a  related  character  will  also  be  shown  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
London. 

Also  of  especial  interest  is  the  not  inconsiderable  group  of 
mediaeval  Christian  statuary  which  has  been  preserved,  and  also 
a  number  of  mediaeval  painted  altar-fronts.  The  latter  must 
originally  have  been  a  fairly  common  sight  in  the  churches  of 
Europe.  Yet  today  they  are  practically  non-existent  outside 
Norway  and  Spain.  The  greatest  number  among  them — and 
certainly  the  best  examples — belong  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  was  a  time  when  all  branches  of  Norwegian  art  was 
marked  by  its  close  and  friendly  association  with  England.  The 
King  Hakon  Hakonsen,  whose  reign  roughly  corresponds  with 
that  of  England's  Henry  III,  was  presented  by  his  English  confrere 
with  a  crown  made  by  Edward  of  Westminster,  and  a  royal  seal 
from  the  hands  of  Walter  of  Craxton.  His  son-in-law,  the  later 
rebel  Duke  Skule  Bardson,  received  as  gifts  in  1222  a  belt,  a  clasp, 
and  a  ring.  In  1248,  the  famous  Matthew  of  Paris  visited  Norway 
to  advise  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  And  in  the  manner  of  the 
ambassadorial  Rubens  of  a  later  date,  he  is  also  believed  to  have 
influenced  the  policy,  as  far  as  artistic  matters  are  concerned,  of 
the  royal  court  in  Bergen  and  the  archbishop's  see  in  Trondheim. 


A  copy  of  the  Trondheim  cathedral  altar-front  depicting  the 
legend  of  St.  Olaf,  eleventh-century  martyr  king  of  Norway,  has 
been  included  in  the  present  exhibition,  the  original  being  too 
susceptible  to  changes  in  climatic  conditions  to  be  brought  to 
England.  Convincing  proof,  however,  of  the  standard  of  pic- 
torial art  in  mediaeval  Norway  is  given  by  the  head  of  a  monk 
from  the  stave  church  at  Urnes,  Sogn  (No.  2).  This  small,  wooden 
church  deserves,  even  in  this  short  article,  a  brief  description.  In  it 
have  been  preserved  rare  relics  from  Catholic  times:  a  fine 
romanesque  seated  Virgin,  an  early  and  very  primitive  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  and  a  fine  pair  of  Limoges  candlesticks.  The  wooden 
capitals  of  the  columns  inside  the  church  carry  fabulous  animals 
carved  with  rare  delicacy  and  precision.  Furthermore,  the 
twelfth-century  front  has  a  carved  portal  with  inserted  panels 
depicting  fantastic  beasts,  and  branches  with  tiny  leaves  in  a  style 
closely  akin  to  that  of  eleventh-century  art  in  Ireland  (No.  3). 
Both  the  dimly,  yet  beautifully  lit  interior  of  this  early  Christian 
monument  and  its  jet  black  wooden  exterior  dramatically  situated 
below  towering  cliffs  a  little  up  from  the  green  water  of  the 
Sogne  fjord  possess  great  evocative  charm. 

Another  aspect  of  the  exhibition  which  will  probably  arouse 
interest  is  that  special  branch  of  tapestry  weaving  which  has  been 
fostered  in  Norway.  Little  is  known  of  its  history  before  the 
sixteenth  century;  although  small  ninth-century  fragments  from 
Oseberg  and  from  the  Christian  era  of  the  late  eleventh  century 
have  been  preserved.  From  this  early  phase,  however,  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us  to  equal  the  fragment  from  Baldishol 
church,  Hedmark,  in  south-eastern  Norway  (No.  4).  This  can  be 
dated  to  approximately  11 80,  and  shows  the  fully  developed 
Romanesque  style.  When  complete,  the  tapestry  must  have  been 
six  times  as  long,  amounting  to  twelve  panels:  one  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  Only  April  and  May  have  been  preserved. 
Its  correct  place  was  evidently  in  the  choir  of  the  church  to  which 
it  once  belonged,  and  where,  like  its  more  famous  counterpart 
from  Bayeux,  it  may  well  have  been  used  only  for  specific, 
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n  A  spur  and  pieces  of  harness  of  pure  gold,  together  weighing  more  than 
12  ozs.,  excavated  at  Rod  on  the  site  of  the  former  Vacrne  Monastery, 
Ostfold,  on  Oslo  fjord.  Exceptional  pieces  like  these  must  once  have 
belonged  to  the  ceremonial  trappings  of  a  local  chieftain  or  even  a  king. 
Their  style  belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  showing  entwined  animals  in  a 
highly  stylized  pattern.  The  entire  decorated  surface  is  set  with  minute 
granulated  balls  of  gold — a  technique  much  favoured  in  Scandinavia  since 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Note  the  birds'  heads  on  the  piece  at  right. 
Similar  forms  are  known  to  date  from  Mongol  art.  Collection  of  Anti- 
quities, University  of  Oslo. 


2.  Head  of  a  monk,  in  painted  carved  wood  with  gesso,  from  the  stave 
church  at  Urncs,  Sogn  (sec  also  No.  3).  The  delicate  flesh  tones  arc  still 
partly  preserved.  The  even,  smooth  roundings  of  the  cheeks,  the  pro- 
truding eyes,  originally  with  the  pupil  painted  in,  and  the  high  and  evenly 
arched  eyebrows  are  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  work  from  approxi- 
mately 1 1 50.  At  that  time  Romanesque  sculpture  had  reached  an  unusual 
degree  of  delicacy  and  fineness  of  touch.  The  neatly  curled  locks  of  hair 
recall  the  style  of  classical  statuary.  Museum  of  Cultural  History,  University 
of  Bergen. 


3.  Part  of  an  elaborately  carved  door,  dating  from  approximately 
1060,  which  has  been  set  in  the  facade  of  the  twelfth-century  stave 
church  at  Urncs,  Sogn.  The  wood  from  which  it  is  made  is  fir, 
\\  hu  h  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  painted  in  colours.  It  is  now 
tarred  black.  The  significance  of  these  weird,  elongated  animals, 
with  their  limbs  entwisted  in  thin  tendrils  with  tiny  leaves,  is  un- 
known. Similar  forms,  however,  are  known  from  Norwegian 
jewellery  and  important  parallels  are  especially  found  in  contempor- 
ary Irish  art. 


4.  Tapestry  fragment  from  the  former  Baldishol  Church,  Hedniark, 
wool  woven  on  a  linen  warp.  The  colours  are  of  vegetable  dyes,  and 
have  retained  their  vividness  extraordinarily  well.  The  closest 
parallels  to  this  piece  are  found  in  the  tapestries  from  Halbcrstadt  111 
Germany.  Pieces  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  Baldishol 
tapestry  is  also  important  as  an  historic  document  of  textile  art.  The 
figures  represent  the  months  of  April  (left)  and  of  May,  the  latter 
being  symbolized  by  the  young  warrior  riding  out  for  the  summer 
campaigns  in  true  Bertrand  de  Born  fashion.  The  treatment  of  the 
figures  recalls  the  style  of  Bayeux,  but  this  Norwegian  fragment  is 
later  and  can  be  dated  to  approximately  1  1  So.  Oslo  Museum  of 
Applied  Art. 
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ceremonial  occasions.  The  Baldishol  tapestry  is  unique  in  repre- 
senting the  Middle  Ages;  but  during  the  post-Reformation 
period,  from  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  have 
been  preserved  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  'the  wealth  of  Norwegian 
tapestry  weaving'.  Pieces  from  this  period  also  form  the  bulk  of 
exhibited  material  at  Edinburgh.  Their  style  is  also  peculiar  to 
Norway. 

While  major  trends  of  Continental  art  are  closely  reflected  in 
the  many  fine  pieces  of  silver  which  are  shown,  this  is  not  so  when 
we  consider  the  style  of  these  post-Reformation  Norwegian 
tapestries.  It  seems  that  tapestry-weaving  was  given  a  new  start 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  immigrant  craftsmen  from  Northern 
Germany  and  Denmark.  They  worked  in  the  towns,  or  on  the 
country  estates  of  the  nobility,  and  found  their  themes  for 
artistic  treatment  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  classical  literature  and 
legend,  or  in  contemporary  allegory. 

When  transplanted  to  the  Norwegian  provincial  craftsmen, 
however,  the  more  sophisticated  style  of  these  immigrants  became 
slowly  transformed.  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  it  seems  that  the 
districts  in  the  upper  and  northern  parts  of  the  great  valley  called 
Gudbrandsdalen,  in  central  Norway,  became  an  important  centre 
ot  production.  The  wealthy  farmers  of  these  mountain  districts 
supported  a  material  culture  which  gave  prominence  to  the 
artistic  contributions  of  local  craftsmen  of  the  kind  William 
Morris  would  have  loved:  carvers  in  wood,  blacksmiths,  pain- 
ters of  ornate  furniture  or  of  whole  interiors,  house-builders, 
tapestry  weavers,  to  quote  a  few  of  the  leading  branches  of  app- 
lied art.  In  tins  type  of  community,  which  had  a  largely  self- 
contained  economy,  materials  necessary  for  most  of  its  activities 
were  produced  locally:  linen  for  tapestry  warp  and  high  quality 
wool  for  the  weave  was  available  on  most  farms. 

Vegetable  dyes,  also,  were  produced  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. The  primitive  high-warp  loom  and  the  rather  elementary 
so-called  toothing-technique  sufficed  to  represent  natural  form  in 
stylized  imagery.  Impulses  from  contemporary  art  on  a  more 
sophisticated  level  were  only  slowly  accepted,  and  were  in- 
variably restyled  to  suit  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  technical 
equipment.  This  was,  incidentally,  more  or  less  the  same  as  that 
employed  by  the  artist  who,  centuries  before,  wove  the  tapestry 
from  Baldishol  (No.  4).  This  no  doubt  explains  the  important 
characteristics  held  in  common  by  works  so  widely  separated  in 
time,  particularly  the  restricted  scale  of  colour  in  pure,  unbroken 
shades,  and  the  flat-pattern,  linear  designs.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  are  the  hall-marks  of  decorative  art,  as  opposed  to  the 
plastic  moulding  of  form  and  elaborate  shadings  of  colour  used 
by  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  classical  sense. 

It  will  likewise  be  understood  that  the  specific  value  of  Nor- 
wegian tapestries  as  works  of  art  rests  with  their  strictly  stylized, 
yet  vigorous  and  disarmingly  naive  interpretation.  They  should 
be  judged  not  according  to  the  standards  of  Brussels,  Lcs  Gobelins, 
and  Mortlake,  but  according  to  those  of  Persian  carpets,  of 
Arras  and  Tournay.  And  admirers  of  modern  painting  will  know 
that  compositions  like  these  inspired  the  art  of  Braque  or  of 
Henri  Matisse. 


5.  An  important  collection  of  silver  has  been  included  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  exhibition.  Among  the  post-Reformation  pieces,  this  cup  with  cover, 
by  Alberth  Groth,  master  silversmith  in  Oslo  1706-1717,  is  the  most  out- 
standing. The  cast  decorative  features,  especially  the  ornate  applied  ornamen- 
tation, are  gilded.  The  coat  of  arms  is  unidentified.  Oslo  Museum  of  Applied  Arts. 

6.  A  bronze  weather-vane,  or  pennant,  of  the  kind  used  at  bow  and  stern,  or  on 
the  mast,  of  mediaeval  longships.  Of  date  about  1 170-1200,  this  example 
belongs  to  Tingelstad  church  in  Akcrshus,  near  Oslo.  Surrounded  by  foliage 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  David,  symbolizing  the  good  shepherd,  is  seen 
fighting  the  lion. 

7.  Turkey  work  seat  cover,  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  Gud- 
brandsdalen.  This  is  an  example  of  the  drastic  conventionalization  which  is  so 
frequently  found  in  woven  textiles  of  this  kind.  The  original  pattern  in  each 
repeat  consisted  of  a  tree  placed  in  a  frame  made  up  of  four  vegetable  scrolls, 
or  wreaths.  Through  subsequent  copying  the  more  closely  naturalistic  motif 
lias  been  simplified  by  straightening  lines  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
rougher  material  and  less  complicated  technical  proceedings.  The  colourings 
are  rich  and  full  of  warm,  even  tones.  Oslo  Museum  of  Applied  Art. 

8.  King  Solomon  receives  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  A  tapestry  dating  from  about 
1620,  where  Biblical  characters  are  rendered  in  contemporary  dress:  high 
boots,  baggy  trousers,  short  cloaks  with  lace  collars,  etc.  The  Queen  is  being 
received  inside  an  open  hall  or  loggia,  with  a  view  of  a  distant  city.  Note  the 
little  frieze  of  animals  at  the  bottom — a  charming  addition,  although  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  theme.  Woven  in  Gudbrandsdalcn,  Central 
Norway.  Oslo  Museum  qj  Applied  Art. 

9.  The  Five  Wise  and  the  Five  Foolish  Virgins.  The  wise  ones  in  the  upper  row 
hold  burning  lamps  triumphantly  in  their  raised  hands,  while  the  hands  of  the 
maidens  in  the  lower  row  .ire  empty.  Christ,  as  the  Bridegroom,  is  shown  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner.  The  vendor  of  oil  is  seen  at  bottom  right.  Frag- 
ments of  an  architectural  background  to  the  figures  can  still  be  made  out, 
indicating  the  gradual  change  of  naturalistic  form  into  pure  ornament:  a  trend 
characteristic  of  folkloristic  art.  Woven  in  Gudbrandsdalcn.  Oslo  Museum  oj 
Applied  Art. 

10.  A  tapestry  composition  based  on  a  Baroque  scheme:  an  oval  panel  inserted 
in  a  square  one,  with  cherubs  at  all  four  corners.  In  the  oval  frieze  is  .1  number 
of  animals.  In  the  oval  the  Kings  ride  from  the  East  on  horses,  guided  by  the 
Christmas  star  (to  the  left  ot  the  head  of  the  horseman  at  centre).  1  )ismounting 
they  approach  to  kneel  at  the  Child  and  the  Virgin.  A  Stylized  tree  is  seen  to 
the  left,  and  fragments  of  architecture  at  the  top.  The  outer  border  shows 
stylized  floral  motifs  of  a  character  found  in  textiles  of  the  Near  bast.  Woven 
in  Gudbrandsdalen.  Oslo  Museum  of  Applied  Art. 
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Paris  in  the  Autumn 

AND  SOME  WORKS  OF  ART  OFFERED  BY  ITS  FINE  ART  DEALERS 


1.  Virgin  and  Child  in  carved  wood  and  polychrome:  Auvergne,  Romanesque  period  (Brimo  de 
Laroussilhe). 

2.  Odilon  Redon.  'Deux  Jeunes  Filles  en  Fleurs',  oil  on  canvas  (Stephen  Higgins). 

3.  Renoir  (1885).  'Heads  of  Children'  (Paul  Petrides). 

4.  A  rare  gilt-bronze  eighteenth-century  clock  decorated  with  Italian  Comedy  figures,  12  in.  high 
(M.  Chalom). 

5.  Gilt-bronze  and  porcelain  perfume  burner,  of  the  transition  period  Louis  XV-XVI  (Parmentier). 

6.  Detail  from  one  often  Genes  velvet  curtains,  Regence  period,  cream  ground  with  designs  in  various 
colours  (Jansen). 


7.  Louis  XIV  petit  point  St.  Cyr  rug,  158 
106  in.,  which  may  possibly  have  been  woven 
to  stand  originally  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  at  St.  Cyr  (Jansen). 

8.  Louis  XVI  jardiniere  in  gilt-wood  (Fersen). 

9.  Regence,  gilt- wood  sofa  (M.  Chalom). 

10.  Eighteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry, 
signed,  P.  v.  d.  Borght,  'The  Abduction  of 
Helene'  (Galerie  Opera,  Jacques  Artain). 

11.  J.  B.  C.  Corot. 'St.  Malo',  canvas  9?  13  !  in. 
(Galerie  Daberj. 

12.  Francois  Boucher.  'The  Colin-Maillard', 
canvas  0.86  m.  ■  1.36  m.,  painted  c. 1732/35, 
with  strong  influence  of  Watteau  and  Rubens 
(Galerie  Cailleux). 
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The  Seeing  Eye 

Dutch,  Flemish  and  other  Old  Masters  at  Leonard  Koetser's 


TI  1  E  forthcoming  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  Leonard  Koetser's 
Gallery  in  Duke  Street  reminds  us  again  that  w  hen  the  crest  of  the 
wave  ot  European  painting  swept  across  the  Netherlands  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  ot  an  art  entirely  concerned  with  the  expression  of 
things  seen.  The  technique  which  made  this  possible  had  been  perfected 
in  the  preceding  centuries  in  the  religious  art  ot  Italy  and  Flanders;  but 
idealism,  Christian  and  Pagan,  had  dominated  purity  ot  vision,  imposing 
its  own  conventions.  Now  at  last  the  artist  was  tree  to  represent  the  world 
around  him  as  he  saw  it  and  tor  its  own  lovely  sake.  The  landscape;  the 
townscape;  interiors  with  the  wealthy  burghers  in  their  fine  clothes 
amid  their  rich  possessions ;  the  flowers  they  loved ;  even  the  food  and  wine 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  the  plate  and  crystal  on  which  it  was  served: 
this  entirely  sensuous]world(became  the  subject  ot  art  in  those  golden  years. 

The  Koetscr  exhibition  is  tull  ot  exquisite  examples  which  must  be 
approached  from  this  standpoint  ot  objectivity  and  perfect  craftsmanship. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  only  the  seventeenth  century  Netherlandish  paintings — 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  showing — but  all  the  other  works  are 
governed  by  this  aesthetic  of  objective  vision.  It  is  not  without  signific- 
ance that  the  two  nineteenth  century  pictures  are:  firstly,  one  of  those 
exactly  rendered  Cloud  Studies  by  Constable  which  he  did  in  the  early 
i(S2o's  almost  as  scientific  data  (time,  place,  and  hour  are  recorded  by 
him  on  the  back,  as  was  his  practice);  and,  secondly  a  particularly 
splendid  example  of  Fantin-Latour's  Flower-Picces,  bringing  this  genius 
tor  exact  rendering  to  the  threshold  of  our  own  period. 

A  very  beautiful  Jan  van  der  Heyden  view  of  a  square  in  Cologne 
exemplifies  the  point;  for  it  is  in  the  cobbled  square  of  one  of  those 
picturesque  towns  which  this  artist  loved,  and  a  few  figures  kneel  in 
reverence.  But  this  is  no  more  the  theme  of  the  picture  than  is  'The  Rest 
on  the  Flight'  in  the  famous  Claude  from  the  well-known  Cook  Col- 
lection elsewhere  in  the  exhibition.  Van  der  Heydcn's  concern  is  with 
the  warm  silvcrly  light  on  the  red  bricks,  the  calm  beauty  ot  the  sky,  the 
hint  of  shadow  on  the  foreground  cobbles,  the  trees  which  take  the  eye  to 
near-by  open  country.  Signed  by  the  artist,  listed  by  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
and  called  by  John  Smith  'A  beautiful  example',  this  is,  indeed,  one 
of  van  der  Heydcn's  happiest  works.  With  a  long  provenance  it  comes 
recently  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Barchard,  a  name  we  associate  with 
van  der  Heyden  since  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  was  bought 
from  that  family.  Koetser's  picture,  however,  has  more  light  and  air  and 
country  feeling  than  that  more  urban  view. 

Many  ot  the  works  in  the  exhibition  were  acquired  in  the  recent  sale 
ot  pictures  from  the  Cook  Collection.  The  Claude;  two  delightful  <j;enrc 
pieces  by  Tenicrs;  the  very  large  Still  Life  by  Jan  Weenix  which  suggests 
itself  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  one  in  the  Wallace  Collection;  and 
many  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ot  these  is  Caspar  Netscher's  delightful 
The  Toilet.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  fully  signed  works  by  Netschcr, 
and  rightly  Hofstede  de  Groot  said  ot  it:  'In  this  fine  early  work 
Netschcr  is  very  near  to  his  great  master  Gerard  ter  Porch'.  In  the  per- 
fection of  its  observation,  the  brilliant  rendering  ot  the  textures  of  the 
white  satin,  the  tapestry  on  the  table,  the  silver  ewer  and  jug  held  by 
the  page,  and  in  its  feeling  of  a  moment  of  time  exactly  envisioned  and 
put  down,  this  picture  ranks  with  the  best  genre. 

Yet  another  fascinating  work  is  the  Avercamp  panel  ol  the  Bohemian 
royal  refugees,  Prince  Frederick  Hendrick  and  his  wife,  Amelia  van 


Solms,  and  family  among  the  fashionable  folk  who  disport  on  the  ice, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Avercamp's  home  town  of 
Kampcn  in  1626.  A  drawing  in  the  Teyler  Museum  at  Haarlem  is  a  study 
ot  this  royal  group  ot  the  ' Wintcrkonig'  on  this  occasion. 

Outstanding  among  the  landscapes  is  the  Van  Goyen  of  the  Mouth 
of  an  Estuary  with  vessels  becalmed.  How  effortlessly  this  early  master  of 
Dutch  landscape  achieved  his  wonderful  effects!  Like  the  great  English 
water-colourists  who  were  to  follow  a  century  later  he  began  with 
almost  monochrome,  and,  at  his  finest  as  in  this  panel,  he  uses  colour  so 
sparingly  that  the  impression  remains  of  an  enriched  golden  brown.  His 
genius  is  the  essence  of  Dutch  landscape  art,  for  it  depends  upon  the 
unaccentuated  beauty  of  the  everyday  scene.  Nothing  picturesque  111 
the  artificial  sense;  only  the  interplay  of  light  between  the  sky  and  the 
water  and  land  beneath.  The  germ  of  all  future  landscape  painting  lies 
here.  Van  Goyen  was  a  pioneer,  a  revolutionary;  but  was  probably 
unconscious  ot  the  advance  he  made  from  the  mannered  picturesque  of 
his  predecessors.  This  work  shows  him  at  his  happiest:  simple  sky  and 
the  water  reflecting  its  light  which  envelops  all  incidentals  and  becomes 
the  subject. 

A  typical  Aert  Van  der  Neer  Eventide  Landscape;  a  fully  signed  Jan 
Wynants  may  be  said  to  stem  from  this  discovery  of  the  charm  of  the 
ordinary  visual  world;  while  several  equally  fine  marines,  from  de 
Vlieger's  view  of  ships  becalmed  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
to  (an  van  Os's  study  ot  a  like  subject  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later  exploit  the  theme  of  the  sea.  By  then  the  Van  de  Veldes  had 
brought  this  sea  painting  gloriously  to  Britain  as  Peter  Monamy's 
Man-o'-War  firing  a  Salute  testifies.  Van  de  Velde  himself  is  represented 
by  one  of  those  documentary  records  of  naval  events  for  which  he  is 
famous:  an  important  drawing  in  pencil  and  grey  wash  of  the  yachts 
leaving  Erith  on  the  occasion  of  the  journey  to  Holland  in  1677  of 
William  ot  Orange  and  Princess  Mary.  As  was  often  his  custom  the 
names  ot  the  principal  vessels  are  written  on  the  drawing. 

Portraiture  in  the  Koetser  exhibition  is  dominated  by  the  important 
Van  Dyck  of  Sir  William  Killigrew  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  Signed  and  dated  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  its  illus- 
trious subject,  this  large  work  is  among  the  best  known  Van  Dyck 
portraits.  It  was  shown  at  the  great  Arts  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester in  1857,  and  is  an  outstanding  example  ot  his  final  period. 

Another  work  from  a  great  ducal  house  is  the  splendid  Still  Life  from  the 
Chatsworth  collection  by  Francesco  Maltese:  an  impressively  rich  work 
which  makes  one  want  to  know  much  more  about  this  artist  from  Malta. 

Foremost  among  the  Still  Life,  however — perhaps  foremost  ot  all  the 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition — is  one  much  nearer  our  own  time:  Fantin- 
Latour's  magnificent  Flower-Piece.  It  is  signed  and  dated  Si,  and  came 
from  the  collection  ot  the  First  Viscount  Lcverhulme,  and  from  the 
Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery.  It  is  No.  1030  in  Mine  Fantin's  catalogue.  In 
the  salesroom  recently  this  masterpiece  of  Fantin-Latour's  art  under- 
standably created  a  record  price.  When  he  painted  this  vision  of  roses, 
hollyhocks  and  other  blossoms  ot  late  summer  he  might  well  have 
realised  that  he  was  the  last  great  heir  ot  the  genius  for  seeing  things  as 
they  are  and  rendering  in  painting  their  beauty,  harmony,  and  infinite 
play  of  colour,  form,  and  light.  In  Leonard  Koetser's  exhibition  we 
may  w  ell  teel  content  with  a  host  of  splendid  paintings  dependent  upon 
that  power  to  depict  the  vision  of  the  seeing  eye. 


JAN  VAN  GOYEN  (1596-1656).  BOATS  BECALMED.  PANEL,  11  x  14  INCHES 
(28  x  35£  CM.),  SIGNED  WITH  INITIALS  IN  RIGHT  CORNER.  FROM  A 
PRIVATE  COLLECTION,   CERTIFIED   BY   DR.   HOFSTEDE   DE  GROOT. 

///  the  possession  of,  and  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at,  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery, 
13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.lV.t. 
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I.  Joost  de  Momper.  'Landscape  with  Church'.  Panel,  l8|  x  30  in.  Alfred 
Brod  Galleries,  Sackville  Street,  London.  2.  John  Crome.  'Norwich  River, 
Afternoon'.  Canvas,  27A  39  in.  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  43,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London.  3.  J.  S.  Cotman.  'South  Gate,  Yarmouth'.  Canvas,  28  x 
36  in.  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons.  4.  William  Shayer,  Snr.  'Gipsy  Encamp- 
ment'. Canvas,  19  29  in.  Rayner  MacConnal  Gallery,  Duke  Street, 
London,  S.W.i.  5.  Antoine  Watteau.  'Bust  of  a  Woman'.  Plumbago 
and  red  chalk  on  paper,  7^  »  4^  in.  Knoedler's,  St.  James's  Street,  London. 
6.  Vigee  Lebrun.  'Princess  Catherine  Fedorovna  Dolgorouka'.  Canvas, 
54?  x  39  in.  Wildenstein  Galleries,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADRIAN  BURY 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


ON  E  of  the  most  important  exhibitions  of 
recent  years  was  the  Robinson  Collection 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Diploma  Gallery — a 
Collection  hitherto  'entirely  unfamiliar  and 
inaccessible  to  the  general  public'.  Sir  James 
Robinson,  who  made  a  vast  fortune  in  the  early 
days  of  the  South  African  diamond  and  gold 
boom,  found  relief  from  a  strenuous  career  in 
the  contemplation  of  art  and  gathered  together 
many  fine  pictures. 

In  1910  Sir  James  returned  to  South  Africa. 
The  paintings  were  stored,  and  in  1923  he  put 
them  up  for  sale  at  Christie's.  Seeing  them  again 
after  many  years  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
them.  He  tried  to  cancel  the  sale  but  it  was  too 
late.  Sir  James,  however,  put  such  high  reserves 
on  them  that,  with  the  exception  of  eleven,  the 
Collection  remained  intact.  Thanks  to  his 
daughter,  the  Princess  Labia,  they  were  loaned 
to  the  Royal  Academy  before  leaving  for  a  home 
in  South  Africa.  Some  of  them  can  be  seen  in 
another  part  of  this  issue. 

While  Sir  James  Robinson's  tastes  were 
eclectic,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish masters.  A  Nurse  showing  a  Mother  to  her 
Baby  is  one  of  the  finest  Jacob  Ochtervelts  in 
existence.  Its  sensitive  drawing  and  sumptuous 
red,  blue  and  gold  colour  scheme  are  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  humanism  at  its  most  expressive. 
That  rare  master,  Peter  de  Hooch,  is  represented 
by  two  Love  Scenes  with  couples  drinking.  Yet 
contrasted  to  the  famous  Interior  of  a  Dutch 
House  and  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Courtyard  (National 
Gallery),  they  are  rather  sombre  and  obscure  in 
tone  and  colour. 

The  Franz  Hals  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  aged  52 
is  typical  of  this  artist's  sense  of  character  and 
expert  handling  of  black  costume.  It  dates  from 
1639  and  was  last  seen  in  public  when  exhibited  at 
the  Guildhall  in  1892  before  it  came  into  the 
Robinson  Collection.  The  two  pictures,  A 
Bearded  Old  Man  in  a  Cap,  and  A  Lady  as  Flora, 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  would  certainly  appear 
to  have  the  qualities  of  this  master's  style.  Not 
much  is  known  about  them  and  experts  are  not 
entirely  agreed  on  their  authenticity,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  Flora  subject.  Two 
companion-pictures  by  Van  Dyck  of  Madame 
and  Mons.  de  Witte,  three  Van  der  Heists,  and 
landscapes  and  other  subjects  by  Rubens, 
Ruisdael,  Teniers,  Steen  and  Wouvermans  make 
an  imposing  array  of  this  School. 

Among  the  English  works  is  a  marvellously 
luminous  and  fluid  Gainsborough  life-size 
figure  sketch  called  A  Boy  in  a  Van  Dyck  Costume. 
It  has  affinity  with  the  world-famous  Blue  Boy  in 
the  Huntington  Collection,  San  Marino,  though 
the  latter,  somewhat  different  in  pose,  is  a 
finished  version  of  the  subject.  In  all,  there  are  six 
Gainsboroughs,  including  two  lovely  early  land- 
scapes dating  from  1750  when  the  artist  was  23. 


Of  the  three  Reynolds  the  one  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Mathew  is  the  most  attractive.  Did  she  or  her 
husband  dislike  it,  in  spite  of  contemporary 
praise  in  the  Press  when  exhibited  in  the  R.A.  in 
1778?  The  picture  remained  in  the  artist's  studio 
and  was  among  those  left  by  him  to  his  niece, 
the  Marchioness  of  Thomond. 

Lawrence  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  full-length 
of  Mrs.  Whittington ;  and  Outside  the  Bell  Inn  is  a 
truly  great  Morland.  In  Sir  James  Robinson, 
Millais  had  a  devoted  admirer.  There  are  six 
large  pictures  by  this  artist,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  see  the  original  of  Cherry  Ripe,  so  memorably 
popular  in  countless  reproductions. 

Returning  to  the  old  European  masters,  Piero 
Di  Cosimo's  The  Story  of  Jason,  Tiepolo's  The 
Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  and  Murillo's  St.  Francis 
de  Paolo,  have  a  grandeur  of  their  own.  French 
art  is  represented  by  four  immense  decorative 
works  by  Boucher. 

Crome  and  Cotman 

If  portrait  painting  in  England  derived  from 
many  foreign  sources  and  took  a  long  time  to 
reach  native  authority  in  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  landscape  art 
proceeded  relatively  soon  to  its  consummation. 
There  was  the  great  forerunner,  Richard  Wilson, 
and  his  influence  was  fruitful  not  long  after  his 
death,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  early  works  of 
Crome,  Constable  and  Turner.  Gainsborough 
also  played  some  part  in  the  development  of 
landscape.  But  it  is  to  Norwich  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  whole  School  of  landscape  artists. 
And  here  we  encounter  those  two  great  figures, 
John  Crome  (1768-1821),  and  John  Sell  Cotman 
(1 782-1 842).  Crome  may  be  said  to  have  learned 
his  trade  technically  in  studying  the  Dutch 
masters,  notably  Hobbema,  of  which  there  were 
many  examples  in  various  Norfolk,  England, 
collections.  But  spiritually  Crome  is  essentially 
English  and  stands  in  his  own  right  among  the 
greatest  interpreters  of  the  subject. 

What  was  said  of  Gainsborough,  'Nature  was 
his  master,  for  he  had  no  other',  might  apply 
equally  to  Crome :  and  in  looking  at  about  forty 
pictures  by  him  in  the  recent  Crome  and  Cotman 
Exhibition  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  (3  Old  Bond 
Street,  London)  it  was  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  gratitude  that  many  of  us  were  able  to 
'revisit'  Crome  in  so  many  and  various  works. 
Their  dominant  characteristic,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  the  power  of  concentration  without  showing 
signs  of  fatigue.  Whatever  Crome  expresses, 
however  small  or  large  the  subject,  nothing 
escaped  his  inspired  mind  and  tirelessly  indus- 
trious hand.  Whether  engaged  on  such  works  as 
The  Thistle  and  Water  Vole,  and  Burdock — 
exercises  that  make  quite  a  few  celebrated 
flower-pieces  look  superficial — or  some  elaborate 
rustic  scene,  seascape,  riverscape,  fishmarket  or 


boulevard,  Crome  does  not  'let  go'  until  he  has 
extracted  the  very  soul  of  the  theme  according 
to  his  exacting  conscience.  Honest  as  daylight, 
he  is  always  devoid  of  tricks  and  facilities  used 
sometimes  by  even  great  artists.  Crome's 
details,  whatever  interests  him,  are  never  out  of 
scale  with  the  general  effect,  but  related  to  the 
subject  in  true  proportion. 

The  artist's  temperament  was  that  of  the  epic 
poet  of  nature:  Cotman's  was  primarily  lyrical. 
I  agree,  too,  with  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hawcroft,  who 
wrote  the  excellent  introduction  to  the  Crome 
and  Cotman  Catalogue,  that  Cotman's  style  is 
totally  different  from  Crome's.  Cotman's  early 
topographical  training,  his  work  for  Dr.  Monro, 
the  influence  of  J.  R.  Cozens,  and  Girtin  and 
Turner  in  their  youth,  stimulated  a  volatile 
temperament  to  express  itself  in  the  more  fluid 
medium.  Not  that  he  was  unaccomplished  as  an 
oil  painter,  as  can  be  seen  at  Agnew's  in  many 
things  especially  such  late  works  as  Windmills  in 
the  Marshes,  and  Postwick  Grove,  but  he  had  little 
time,  so  preoccupied  was  he  in  earning  a  living 
by  teaching  watercolour  drawing  and  etching 
antiquities,  and  could  not  become  such  a  master 
of  oil-painting  as  was  Crome.  Whatever  time  he 
had  to  himself  was  mostly  reserved  for  the  water- 
colour  art,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  second  to  none 
in  the  School.  How  he  would  have  developed  as 
an  oil  painter  had  he  given  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  it  we  do  not  know.  But  his  true  genius  might 
have  been  lost  in  trying  to  be  a  successful  por- 
trait artist.  None  the  less,  his  oil-paintings 
seldom  lack  personality  and  distinction,  even  if 
they  lack  largeness  of  maimer. 

Mr.  Hawcroft  rightly  questions  Sidney 
Kitson's  opinion  that  The  South  Gate,  Yarmouth, 
(No.  2  in  the  exhibition),  is  not  by  Cotman. 
Kitson  on  p.  121  of  his  Life  of  John  Sell  Cotman 
says  that  it  is  'by  another  hand'.  Signed  and 
dated  1812,  what  other  hand  could  have  taken 
the  trouble  at  that  time,  or  for  long  afterwards, 
to  make  it  look  so  much  like  a  Cotman  ? 

There  is  a  comparatively  unknown  water- 
colour  by  Cotman  of  The  North  Side  of  the  South 
Gate,  Yarmouth  in  Mr.  W.  Craig  Henderson's 
Collection,  and  this  may  be  the  picture  that  was 
exhibited  at  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists 
exhibition,  1812.  Though  a  different  view  from 
the  oil  painting,  the  figure  of  a  woman  to  the 
left  middle  distance  is  the  same.  This  water- 
colour  belonged  originally  to  the  Rev.  James 
Bulmcr,  friend  of  the  artist,  and  was  inherited  by 
his  grandson,  Mr.  Henry  Buhner  of  Vancouver. 
Not  included  in  the  sale  of  the  Buhner  Collec- 
tion many  years  ago  at  Mr.  Augustus  Walker's 
Gallery,  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Craig  Henderson 
from  Mr.  Henry  Bulmer. 

The  Crome  and  Cotman  Exhibition,  which 
was  in  aid  of  the  Friends  of  the  Norwich  Mus- 
eums, was  a  delightful  experience,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
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Agnew  and  all  concerned  in  this  enterprise  earned 
great  credit  for  themselves. 

Master  Hand:  Master  Mind 

AT  Messrs.  Knoedler's  Galleries  (34  St.  James's 
Street,  London,  S.W.i)  a  selection  of  drawings 
caused  me  to  ponder  philosophically  on  the 
question  of  style,  and  try  to  analyse  the  quality 
that  places  some  works  beyond  criticism. 

Three  such  works  were  G.  B.  Piazzetta's 
charcoal  study  for  the  Head  of  Rebecca  in  the 
Brera  Gallery,  Watteau's  Bust  of  a  Woman,  and 
Degas'  Portrait  of  Celestine  Fevre.  Piazzetta  was 
born  in  1682,  two  years  before  Watteau,  and 
Degas  died  as  recently  as  1917.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
all  three  works  is  timeless,  owing  nothing  to  any 
superficial  fashion  prevailing  when  the  drawings 
were  done. 

Piazzetta,  of  course,  was  Italian,  and  inherited 
a  certain  largeness  of  effect  from  the  Renaissance, 
Watteau  had  his  own  intimately  personal  touch, 
Degas  his  unerring  line  and  exquisite  refinement 
in  keeping  with  the  innocence  of  the  child 
portrayed.  Apart,  however,  from  stylistic 
differences,  the  paramount  beauty  inherent  in 
these  drawings  holds  our  interest  now  as  it  has 
debghted  past  generations  and  will  continue  to 
captivate  posterity. 

In  their  book  French  XVIIIth  Century  Painters, 
the  Goncourt  Brothers,  discussing  Watteau, 
write :  'The  grace  of  Watteau  is  grace  itself.  It 
is  that  indefinable  touch  that  bestows  upon  a 
woman  a  charm,  a  coquetry,  a  beauty  that  is 
beyond  mere  physical  beauty.  It  is  that  subtle 
thing  that  seems  to  be  the  smile  of  a  contour,  the 
soul  of  a  form,  the  spiritual  physiognomy  of 
matter.'  The  accent  must  be  on  the  word 
spiritual;  and  here  is  the  secret  of  great  art,  a 
'message',  a  divination  that  is  beyond  contem- 
porary 'isms  and  fluctuating  taste.  These  three 
drawings  remind  us  that,  for  art  to  reach  an 
immortal  status,  it  must  be  infused  with  a  love 
and  reverence  for  life  itself,  and  a  resolution  to 
extend  the  creative  principle  in  terms  lucid  and 
sincere. 

Looking  at  a  second  edition  of  this  show  at 
Knoedler's  I  was  pleased  to  encounter  a  water- 
colour  of  Biarritz  by  William  S.  Horton  (1865- 
1936).  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  before  long  this 
American  painter,  who  lived  for  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  Paris  and  was  a  friend  of  Monet,  will 
take  a  high  place  among  the  masters  of  Impres- 
sionism. Indeed,  having  seen  a  large  number  of 
his  pictures  of  all  periods,  I  feel  that  his  researches 
into  the  colour  went  even  farther  than  the  fore- 
runners of  this  movement.  Horton  was  a  superb 
colourist  and  a  draughtsman  of  exceptional 
resource  and  ingenuity.  To  say  as  some  do  that 
he  was  derivative  is  an  empty  criticism.  I  can 
think  of  no  great  master  who  did  not  defer  to  the 
best  work  of  his  antecedents  and  contemporaries. 

The  'Grace'  of  Greuze 

GIFTED  as  Greuze  was,  he  could  not  possibly 
come  into  the  category  of  greatness,  for  truth 
was  not  enough  for  him.  He  had  to  embellish 
beauty,  and  for  that  reason  his  portraits  of  girls 
and  young  women  lack  the  integrity  that  is  an 
indispensable  quality  of  the  masterpiece.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  artist's  portraits  have 


charm.  One  of  Mile  Doux  (18  x  14  in.)  at  the 
Norbert  Fischman  Galleries  (26  Old  Bond 
Street,  London),  is  a  good  example.  The  name 
Le  Doux  occurs  in  Greuze's  pathetic  deposition 
regarding  his  unhappy  married  life.  A  certain 
M.  Le  Doux,  a  doctor,  is  mentioned  as  having 
attended  the  artist  when  he  was  ill.  A  Mile  Le 
Doux,  with  Mile  Mayer  and  Mme  Jubot,  was 
among  the  young  pupils  who  frequented  the 
artist's  studio  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

'La  Belle  Dame  .  .  .* 

IN  1805,  the  year  of  Greuze's  death,  Mme 
Vigee  Lebrun  returned  to  Paris  whence  she  had 
flown  many  years  before  from  the  Revolution. 
As  one  of  the  court  painters  she  had  been  for- 
tunate to  escape  from  the  revolutionaries  of  her 
time,  and  the  story  of  her  escape  disguised  as  a 
workwoman  makes  exciting  reading. 

It  was  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  years 
1 795-1 800  that  Mme  Lebrun  painted  the 
romantic  portrait  of  Princess  Feodorovna  Dol- 
gorouka  (54^  x  39  in,  Wildenstein  Galleries,  147 
New  Bond  Street,  London).  The  artist  tells  an 
amusing  story  about  this  beautiful  aristocrat. 
She  had  an  admirer  in  the  person  of  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  Count  Cobentzl.  He  was  'passion- 
ately in  love  with  the  Princess,  who  made  not 
the  slightest  response  to  his  affection;  but  the 
indifference  with  which  she  received  his  atten- 
tions could  not  drive  him  away,  and,  as  some 
song  says,  he  preferred  her  severities  to  the 
favours  of  other  women.  Hopeless  of  any  other 
happiness  than  of  seeing  her,  he  was  determined 
at  least  to  enjoy  that  to  the  full  extent;  whether 
in  the  country  or  the  town  he  never  left  her.  As 
soon  as  his  despatches,  which  he  wrote  with 
great  ease,  were  sent  off,  he  flew  to  her  house, 
and  made  himself  completely  her  slave  .  .  .' 

Mme  Lebrun  seems,  however,  to  have  caught 
this  hard-hearted  charmer  in  a  pensive,  almost 
receptive  mood,  but  I  doubt  if  she  is  thinking  of 
the  Count.  The  portrait  is  from  the  Collections 
of  A.V.  Orloff-Davidoff  and  Prince  Dolgorouka. 

Primitive  of  Landscape 

ANY  artist  travelling  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Italy  by  way  of  Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth 
century  must  have  been  mightily  impressed  by 
the  mountainous  scenery  en  route,  and  a  Flemish 
painter,  whose  interest  in  mountain  subjects 
resulted  in  profound  interpretations,  was  Joost 
de  Momper  (1564-163  5).  Born  in  Antwerp,  a 
member  of  the  Guild  there  in  1 581  and  director 
in  1611,  he  travelled  much  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  An  example  of  his  work  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Alfred  Brod  Galleries,  (36  Sackville  Street, 
London,  W.i.).  On  panel  (18J  X  30  in.),  it  is  an 
improvisation  on  a  vast  tract  of  country,  the 
church  in  the  middle  distance  and  figure  of  a 
monk  lending  a  religious  motive.  The  road  winds 
away  to  a  horizon  so  brightly  lit  that  minute 
figures  can  be  made  out  in  the  far  distance.  The 
blend  of  realism  and  formal  design,  plus  a 
harmony  of  green  and  brown  colours,  with  little 
touches  of  red  in  the  costumes  of  the  travellers, 
compose  an  attractive  ensemble.  De  Momper,  one 
of  the  primitives  of  European  landscape,  had 
great  influence  on  his  contemporaries,  notably 
Hercules  Seghers  and  later  landscapists. 


Vertangen  and  Van  Kessell 

WHETHER  or  not  Darnel  Vertangen,  the 
Dutch  painter  (1 598-1684),  visited  Rome  there 
is  no  record.  But  some  of  his  work  has  a 
curiously  Franco-Italian  manner  as  if  he  had 
looked  at  Poussin  and  Claude.  Certain  it  is  that 
Vertangen's  master,  Cornells  van  Poelenburgh, 
was  in  Italy  for  some  years,  and  his  pictures  of 
classical  subjects  much  appealed  to  collectors  of 
his  time,  including  Charles  I.  Vertangen,  ten 
years  younger  than  van  Poelenburgh,  identified 
himself  with  the  latter's  style.  A  pleasing  little 
picture  (17  X  22  in.,  Kaplan  Galleries,  Bury 
Street,  S.W.i).  showing  dancing  figures  in  a 
classical  landscape,  could  be  compared  with  the 
well-known  Poelenburgh,  Girls  Disturbed  while 
Bathing  (Amsterdam  Gallery).  The  handling  is 
realistic,  and  the  figures  were  clearly  done  from 
real  rather  than  imaginary  individuals.  A 
curiosity  at  the  same  galleries  is  a  Jan  van  Kessell 
(1626-1679),  Exotic  Birds  with  Oriental  Figures 
(jk  X  8£  in.  on  copper).  Van  Kessell,  a  pupil  of 
his  uncle,  'Velvet'  Breughel,  has  attracted  con- 
siderable interest  of  late,  several  of  his  bird 
pictures  having  come  on  to  the  market. 

William  Shayer  senior 

IN  his  tenth  decade  when  he  died  in  1879, 
William  Shayer  senior,  must  have  known  all  the 
best  landscapists:  and  if  he  himself  is  not 
in  the  first  flight  his  work  is  in  a  fine  tradition, 
Morland,  Ibbetson  and  Bonington  being  good 
influences.  A  careful  draughtsman,  Shayer 
debghted  in  rusticities  and  coast  scenes  round 
about  Southampton,  in  which  neighbourhood 
he  lived  for  much  of  his  life.  Many  a  New 
Forest  gipsy  encampment  were  among  the  four 
hundred  or  so  pictures  that  he  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  and  Society  of  British  Artists. 

Two  works  by  Shayer,  in  which  the  human 
figures  and  animals  are  attractively  arranged  in 
landscape  settings,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Rayner 
MacConnal  Galleries  (19  Duke  Street,  London, 
S.W.i). 

Venice  Observed 

I  HAVE  met  only  one  person  who  did  not  like 
Venice.  He  was  wandering  about  the  Piazza  and 
looking  rather  dismal;  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  come  from  the  English 
Midlands  and  preferred  the  homely  fried  fish 
shops  and  other  amenities  of  his  native  town. 
Everyone  to  his  taste,  but  all  artists  who  have 
sooner  or  later  fallen  in  love  with  the  'Bride  of 
the  Sea'  can  never  forget  her.  Mr.  Norman 
Wilkinson,  P.R.I.,  has  recently  been  to  Venice 
and  done  a  series  of  oil-paintings  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society  from  the  23  rd 
of  this  month.  As  might  be  expected  from  one 
who  paints  the  sea  with  such  power  and  distinc- 
tion, Mr.  Wilkinson  has  concentrated  more  on 
the  wide  and  generally  spacious  vistas  that  one 
gets  in  the  Lagoons  from  Chioggia  and  the 
islands,  though  the  exhibition  contains  some  of 
the  world-famous  subjects  such  as  the  view  of 
S.  Giorgio  from  the  Dogana,  and  of  course  the 
Grand  Canal.  Whether  Venice  is  known  or  not, 
the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  this  exhibition. 
I  can  strongly  commend  it. 
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Judge  Untermyer' s  Furniture 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE:  The  Irwin  Unter- 
myer Collection :  Introduction  by  John  Gloag. 
Notes  and  Comments  by  Yvonne  Hacken- 
broch.  (London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  £9  9s. 
net.) 

THOSE  who  set  store  by  our  dwindling 
national  heritage  of  English  furniture  are 
likely  to  contemplate  this  sumptuous  catalogue 
with  mixed  feelings — admiration,  if  they  are 
fellow  collectors,  for  this  owner's  zeal  and 
perspicacity,  possibly  with  some  envy,  too,  of 
the  resources  which  have  allowed  him  to  amass 
so  vast  and  impressive  an  accumulation ;  but  also 
with  inevitable  regret  for  the  great  and  irrepar- 
able losses  of  this  kind  which  England  has  sus- 
tained in  recent  times  and  to  which  this  cata- 
logue bears  such  striking  testimony. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
huge  quantities  of  English  furniture  have  been 
exported  across  the  Atlantic — some  of  the 
highest  quality,  some  of  secondary  importance, 
if  by  no  means  negligible ;  while  for  the  loss  of 
quite  a  considerable  proportion  we  need  have 
little  regret.  If  the  process  of  depletion  continues 
at  the  present  rate  the  supplies  on  this  side  cannot 
fail  to  be  exhausted  at  no  distant  date:  when 
American  collectors  will  need  to  start  buying 
from  each  other,  rely  on  the  large  stocks  of  the 
American  trade,  or  seek  other  outlets  for  their 
acquisitive  instincts — perhaps  even  diverting  their 
attention  to  Victoriana,  now  rapidly  developing 
into  a  fashionable  vogue. 

The  opportunities  formerly  available  for  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  them  cannot  recur,  and  beginning  now  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  form  a  collection 
comparable  in  scope  and  importance  with  that 
represented  by  the  358  plates  in  this  opulent 
catalogue;  in  which  the  photographic  illustra- 
tions are  generally  speaking  of  a  very  high 
standard  while  most  of  the  dozen  colour  plates 
are  at  least  distinctly  above  the  average. 

Ranging  from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
late  Georgian  times,  if  the  Untermyer  Collec- 
tion suggests  a  preference  for  the  ornate  and 
lavishly  enriched,  it  also  reveals  a  catholic 
appreciation  and  that  the  owner  has  sought  to 
make  it  fully  representative,  resisting  the  tempta- 
tions of  narrow  specialisation.  Judged  by  any 
valid  criteria — design,  appropriate  ornament 
and  superlative  craftsmanship — a  considerable 
number  of  pieces  must  be  included  in  the  highest 
category.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  single  out  as 
first-rate  examples  of  their  several  periods :  the 
walnut  card-table  with  needlework  playing 
surface  reproduced  in  colour  (and  sadly 
travestied,  Fig.  241);  the  burr-walnut  writing 
cabinet  with  carved  and  gilt  limewood  orna- 
ment, formerly  in  the  Percival  Griffiths  Collec- 
tion, doubtless  the  finest  of  its  type  in  existence 
and  without  a  rival  in  British  public  collections 
(Figs.  271-2);  the  mahogany  cheval  screen  most 


crisply  carved  with  rococo  motifs  and  framing  a 
panel  of  Fulham  tapestry  (again  reproduced  in 
colour — none  too  well)  Fig.  341,  from  St.  Giles's 
House,  Dorset;  the  china  table  well  nigh  incom- 
parable in  distinction  of  form  and  carving  (Fig. 
257) ;  the  satin  wood  cabinet  in  the  French  taste 
inlaid  in  various  stained  woods  with  charmingly 
fanciful  Chinoiserie  designs  after  Pillement  (Figs. 
297-300);  and  the  cabinet  of  satinwood  in  the 
neo-classic  style  with  painted  decoration,  said  to 
have  been  made  for  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
(Figs.  330-1).  So  one  might  go  on  with  the 
enumeration,  but  a  selection  from  such 
abundance  is  difficult  and  to  a  large  extent 
arbitrary;  for  besides  the  few  named  (and 
none  of  the  remarkable  series  of  chairs  have  been 
mentioned)  there  are  many  others  equal  or  but 
little  inferior  in  quality.  A  small  number  of 
French,  Dutch  and  German  examples,  judiciously 
selected  for  exceptional  characteristics,  mark  an 
entry  into  a  field  where  even  the  most  potent 
American  collectors  meet  with  formidable 
European  competition. 

In  the  Introduction  'a  unified,  chronological 
survey  of  the  social  and  architectural  school  has 
been  related  to  selected  items  from  the  collec- 
tion'. It  traces  the  evolution  of  English  furniture 
once  again  in  a  discursive  style,  and  since 
that  evolution  has  been  traced  so  often  before, 
one  cannot  fairly  complain  that  Mr.  Gloag 
adds  little  to  the  information  already  available. 
Moreover  he  does  provide  some  unhackneyed 
quotations,  though  their  relevance  and  apposite- 
ness  is  sometimes  questionable.  It  is  a  juster  cause 
for  complaint  that  the  information  provided  is 
not  always  strictly  reliable.  Of  'nonsuch  chests' 
we  are  told  that  the  form  of  Henry  VIII's 
celebrated  palace  'was  so  decorative  that 
it  was  used  later  in  the  century  as  an 
ornamental  device,  inlaid  on  the  front  panels 
of  chests'.  This  is  an  exploded  notion.  Such 
chests  are  of  Teutonic  origin  or  made  by 
German  craftsmen  in  England.  The  inlaid 
architectural  designs  bear  no  more  than  a 
generic  resemblance  to  the  facade  of  Nonsuch, 
while  closely  similar  chests  are  found  in  German 
collections  and  illustrated  in  the  relevant  litera- 
ture. The  assertion  that  buffet  and  court-cup- 
board 'were  probably  interchangeable  terms' 
will  not  be  accepted  by  anyone  familiar  with  the 
domestic  inventories  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Stuart  periods;  nor  is  the  untenable  conjecture 
supported  by  citing  the  third  edition,  published 
in  1749,  of  a  French  work  Perspective  Practical,  in 
which  one  of  the  plates  illustrating  a  court- 
cupboard  is  retitled  'Elevation  of  Buffets  and 
Cupboards'.  Or,  to  take  another  instance,  the 
reader  is  informed  that  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii were  discovered  and  partially  excavated  in 
the  '1750's  and  6o's';  the  one  was  discovered  in 
1719  and  the  other  in  1748.  Accuracy  on  such 
points  may  reasonably  be  expected,  especially  in 
a  severely  compressed  account.  Nor  are  the 


critical  comments  and  observations  themselves 
beyond  criticism,  even  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
adage  de  gustibus  ....  Mr.  Gloag  is  inclined 
to  large  generalisations — and  of  the  Rococo 
style  he  writes  'its  lines  were  never  attenuated, 
its  ornament  never  trifling  or  involved 
'What,  never  ?  .  .  .  well,  hardly  ever' ;  and  even 
that  emendation  will  not  do,  for  on  the 
inferior  examples  the  ornament  is  often  very 
involved. 

The  selection  of  examples  for  comment  is  not 
always  happy,  nor  the  comment  apt.  In  the  case 
of  Fig.  94 — of  which  it  is  said  that  'the  main 
decorative  quality  of  the  chair  resides  in  the  burr- 
walnut  veneer  and  the  needlework  seat' — it  must 
surely  be  doubtful  whether  the  cover  is  original 
judging  by  the  way  the  pattern  of  the  embroid- 
ery is  cut  through  by  the  seat  rail.  'The  interplay 
of  curves  judiciously  accentuated  by  carved 
ornament'  is  brought  to  the  reader's  attention 
apropos  of  Fig.  96,  a  mahogany  armchair  with 
arms  terminating  in  eagles'  heads,  where  the 
curves  are  distinctly  clumsy  and  the  mask  of  a 
quality  not  worthy  of  the  large  detail  which  in 
this  instance  (and  others  more  deserving)  accom- 
panies the  plate.  Fig.  100,  also  singled  out  for 
favourable  notice,  suggests  a  Dutch  origin  both 
in  line  and  ornament. 

Save  for  the  Puritans  who  are  duly  denounced, 
we  have  throughout  to  contemplate  a  society 
leaving  very  little  to  be  desired.  The  Restoration 
ushered  in  a  period  of 'graciousness  of  manners' : 
to  speak  of  'unbridled  license'  is  held  to  be  a 
preposterous  charge.  When  we  arrive  at  Geor- 
gian times  the  deportment,  culture  and  manner 
of  life  of  the  plutocratic  patrician  class,  for 
whom  the  finest  furniture  was  made,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  almost  ideal.  Yet  even  those  who 
are  completely  in  sympathy  with  the  writer's 
strong  aversion  for  Puritan  scruples  and  re- 
straints, if  they  are  familiar  with  the  memoirs, 
correspondence  and  social  history  of  that  age, 
will  be  aware  that  the  shadows  are  omitted  from 
Mr.  Gloag's  picture  and  that  many  members  of 
the  class  held  up  for  admiration  were  brutal, 
insensitive  and  imperfectly  civilised.  As  for  the 
craftsmen  employed,  the  reader  might  well  con- 
clude that  they  were  gifted,  like  their  patrons 
with  almost  infallible  taste.  Such  a  supposition 
would  be  very  wide  of  the  mark :  many  Geor- 
gian cabinet-makers  were  guilty  of  lapses  into 
ostentatious  vulgarity,  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  very  few  examples  in  the  Unter- 
myer collection  can  be  held  to  illustrate  that 
truth. 

The  notes  provided  by  Miss  Yvonne  Hacken- 
broch  contain  all  the  essential  information  and 
details  of  provenance,  comparisons  with  examples 
in  other  collections,  and  the  salient  characteristics 
of  all  the  more  important  examples.  Her  exacting 
task  has  been  admirably  performed.  The  cata- 
logue as  a  whole  is  fully  worthy  of  this  vast 
private  collection  of  English  furniture  (two 
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volumes  of  the  same  format  devoted  to  the 
porcelain  have  already  appeared  and  have  been 
exhaustively  dealt  with  in  The  Connoisseur), 
winch  in  range,  variety  and  average  high  stand- 
ard of  quality  has  now  no  rival  in  England, 
whence  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  its  con- 
tents have  been  drawn.  Neither  surely  has  it  a 
rival  in  private  hands  in  the  United  States. 

A  third  edition  of  the  picture  book,  Georgian 
Furniture,  brought  up  to  date  with  illustrations  of 
recent  acquisitions — with  an  attractive  cover 
adapted  from  an  eighteenth-century  pictorial 
trade-card — has  also  just  been  issued  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  allows  of 
further  comparisons  like  those  made  by  Miss 
Hackenbroch,  and  reveals  also  that  in  the  Unter- 
myer  Collection  there  is  a  number  of  examples 
which,  had  funds  been  made  available,  need 
never  have  been  expatriated  and  which  would 
have  formed  highly  desirable  additions  to  the 
British  National  Collections. — R.E. 

DUTCH  SILVER:  Wrought  Plate  of  North 
and  South  Holland  from  the  Renaissance 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By 
J.  W.  Frederiks.  (Martinus  Nijhoff.  The 
Hague.  211  and  xxxiv  Pages.  313  Plates.  624 
Illustrations.  Buckram.  Guilders  160  (about 
£16).  Hand  grained  goat-leather  Guilders  250 
(about  £25)). 

THIS  handsome  volume  is  the  second  in  the 
author's  projected  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Dutch  silver  and  worthily  maintains  the  high 
standards  he  set  himself  in  the  first  volume  on 
the  embossed  plaquettes,  tazze  and  dishes  which 
appeared  six  years  ago  (The  Connoisseur, 
January,  1953).  As  before,  the  present 
volume  is  arranged  as  an  English  catalogue 
of  the  pieces  illustrated  under  their  places 
of  origin.  Yet  whereas  in  the  volume  on 
embossed  work  the  description  and  illustration 
were  printed  in  conjunction,  in  this  second 
volume  the  plates  have  been  grouped  together, 
preceded  by  the  description  and  general  intro- 
duction. The  subject  as  defined  in  the  title  com- 
prises all  types  of  silver  produced  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  North  and  South  Holland  excluding 
repousse"  work,  but  does  not  discuss  the  products 
of  Friesland.  Further  to  this  Mr.  Frederiks  has 
also  listed  and  illustrated  the  work  of  the  en- 
gravers of  medals,  plaquettes  and  printing  plates 
either  from  existing  examples  or  from  impres- 
sions on  paper  where  the  plaques  themselves 
cannot  be  traced.  This  results  in  a  comprehensive 
(although  on  the  author's  admission  not  com- 
plete) corpus  of  this  minor  art  which  must  prove 
of  great  value  to  students  of  engraving  as  much 
as  to  those  of  the  silversmiths'  art. 

It  is  clear  from  the  many  examples  of  finely 
engraved  Dutch  wrought  plate  which  have 
survived  that  the  Dutch  silversmiths  were  par- 
ticularly drawn  to  this  form  of  decorating  their 
otherwise  plain  vessels:  and,  as  Mr.  Frederiks 
points  out  in  his  introduction,  they  were  greatly 
helped  in  their  need  for  suitable  designs  by  the 
existence,  in  a  number  of  towns,  of  drawing 
academies  who  possessed  extensive  collections  of 


ornamental  prints  by  French  and  German 
engravers.  This  produced  a  uniformity  of  motif 
and  technical  achievement  in  engraved  decora- 
tion on  silver  in  Holland  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  in  other  countries  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Furthermore  one  has  only  to  compare 
the  work  produced  there  with  the  crude 
attempts  in  England  at  the  same  time  to  realise 
the  heights  to  which  the  Dutch  engravers  rose. 

Although  the  author  admits  in  the  case  of 
engraved  knife  handles  that  some  may  have 
been  engraved  by  the  designer  rather  than  by  the 
silversmith,  he  suggests  that  in  general  the 
maker  was  also  the  engraver.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  however,  such  as  the  exquisite  marriage 
caskets,  beakers  and  boxes,  where  the  engraving 
gives  the  outstanding  aesthetic  cachet,  one  is  left 
with  the  strong  impression  that  the  piece 
largely  exists  for  the  display  of  the  engraver's 
virtuosity  and  that  men  of  tins  artistry  are  un- 
likely to  have  had  the  time,  or  the  desire,  to 
make  for  themselves  the  utilitarian  plain  vessels 
which  the  engraving  turns  into  works  of  art. 
Against  this  feeling  it  must  be  admitted  that 
virtually  none  of  the  engraving  is  signed.  An 
exception  to  this  are  the  fine  tazze  bearing  the 
Frankenthal  town  mark  of  which  the  engraving 
is  signed  by  Abraham  Van  der  Mecken,  who, 
although  apparently  a  native  of  Antwerp,  is  also 
known  by  two  pattern  books  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1608.  On  the  strength  of  this  he 
is  included  in  the  Dutch  School. 

When  we  turn  to  plate  which  relies  for  its 
decoration  on  cast  and  chased  work,  we  find 
comparatively  little  influence  from  outside 
Holland.  In  view  of  the  Huguenot  Daniel 
Marot's  residence  in  the  country,  and  the  great 
influence  his  designs  exerted  on  the  work  of  his 
co-religionist  emigre  silversmiths  to  England,  it 
is  curious  that  Mr.  Frederiks  can  find  only  a 
handful  of  pieces  in  this  sophisticated  style.  Of 
these  the  finest  is  undoubtedly  the  magnificent 
pilgrim-bottle  from  Chatsworth  by  Adam 
Loofs  of  The  Hague  supported  by  the  dignified 
cup  and  cover  with  'cut-card'  decoration  made 
for  the  Bakers'  Guild  of  the  same  city  by  an 
unknown  craftsman.  Apart  from  these  Marot's 
influence  is  discernible  only  in  a  few  pairs  of 
candlesticks  decorated  with  strapwork,  medal- 
lion heads  and  foliage  also  emanating  from  The 
Hague  and  some  fine  Amsterdam  tea-kettles  and 
urns.  Occasionally  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
restraining  influence  of  England,  as  in  the  caster 
by  Jan  Reghters  of  Delft  of  1763  and  another 
from  The  Hague  of  1742.  In  both  of  these  pieces 
the  covers  appear  to  be  from  the  same  design, 
both  form  and  decoration  showing  a  curious 
time-lag  of  between  1 5  and  40  years  after  com- 
parable English  examples.  Were  both  these 
pieces  perhaps  copied  from  the  same  English 
prototype  which  had  found  its  way  to  Holland? 

In  the  rococo  period  the  Dutch  silversmiths 
contented  themselves  with  modest  decorations 
of  floral  and  scroll-work  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  borders  of  salvers  and  the  cast  por- 
tions such  as  spouts,  handles  and  stands  of  teapots, 
coffee  pots  and  tea-kettles.  In  these  they 
achieved  a  realistic  and  bold  modelling  of 
natural  motifs,  but  in  which  the  basic  motif  of 
the  rococo  style,  the  shell,  is  conspicuous  by  its 


absence.  The  pierced  baskets  of  this  period  are 
also  of  considerable  distinction. 

When  the  classical,  or  Louis  XVI,  period  was 
reached  however,  the  Dutch  craftsmen  seem  to 
have  been  slightly  at  a  loss  to  interpret  its  con- 
ventions with  the  success  of  England  or  France. 
The  chestnut-vases  and  casters  of  Amsterdam 
are  perhaps  the  most  graceful  forms  which  were 
achieved  and  H.  C.  Wildeman's  candelabrum  of 
1773  is  a  rich  piece  although  somewhat  over- 
weighted by  the  vase  and  laurel  festoons  which 
decorate  the  arms.  Mr.  Frederiks  ends  his  survey 
with  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Although  one  appreciates  the  reason  for  the 
decision  to  arrange  the  book  under  the  towns  of 
origin,  subdivided  chronologically  into  examples 
of  specific  makers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
results  in  a  very  haphazard  order  to  the  plates. 
These  constantly  move  backwards  and  forwards 
in  periods  as  one  turns  the  pages,  and  conse- 
quently make  comparison  between  different 
examples  of  the  same  period  or  class  of  object 
extremely  difficult.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  com- 
pare some  specific  piece  with  examples  illustrated 
it  is  inevitably  necessary  to  turn  rapidly  through 
the  bulk  of  the  plates.  This  is  a  somewhat  time- 
consuming  task  but  one  which  will  at  least  give 
a  most  favourable  impression  of  the  distinction 
which  Dutch  silver  attains  and  incidentally  of 
the  high  technical  quality  of  the  illustrations. 
The  book  is  well  bound  en  suite  with  its  pre- 
ceding volume  and  will  be  a  treasured  addition 
to  the  shelves  of  any  silver  enthusiast's  library. 
— A.G.G. 

ANGKOR:  Art  and  Civilization.  By  Bernard 
Groslier  and  Jacques  Arthaud.  (London: 
Thames  and  Hudson,       4s.  net). 

TO  gaze  in  company  with  stone  Hons  and  rear- 
ing serpents  across  vast  sheets  of  water,  to  pause 
beneath  a  lichen-covered  arch  or  in  a  shady 
doorway  and  sense  the  nearness  of  an  ever  en- 
croaching jungle,  or  to  look  up  in  awe  at  loom- 
ing towers  and  terraces — all  these  are  part  of  the 
unforgettable  impression  which  must  remain 
with  the  visitor  to  Angkor.  Of  those  who  have 
walked,  as  Henri  Mouhot  did  almost  a  century 
ago,  beneath  the  inscrutably  smiling  faces  of  the 
Bayon  towers,  or  through  the  endless  corridors 
of  Angkor  Wat  decorated  with  precise  basso 
rilievo,  witnessed  the  tug-of-war  between  gods 
and  demons  by  the  sides  of  long  causeways  and 
been  tempted  by  the  seductive  glamour  of 
heavenly  maidens  in  their  brocaded  niches,  there 
must  have  been  many  in  whom  the  impulse  to 
communicate  the  grandeur  and  mystery  of  the 
place  has  been  strong.  Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
have  succeeded  in  capturing  the  essential  spirit  of 
Angkor  so  well  as  Jacques  Arthaud  in  these 
magnificent  photographs;  and  if  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  actual 
experience  of  visiting  the  ruins  themselves,  it  is 
surely  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  which  is  such 
a  delight  to  handle. 

Bernard  Groslier's  sketch  of  the  Khmer 
people  and  their  astonishing  civilization  goes  a 
long  way  to  dispel  our  English  ignorance  of  this 
former  French  pocket  of  South  East  Asia.  Gros- 
lier has  Angkor  in  his  blood.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  archaeologists  who  discovered  many  of 
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the  Khmer  remains  and  he  himself  has  a  very 
profound  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  writes 
clearly  and  vividly  and  his  account  is  carefully 
balanced  and  factual,  with  due  emphasis  on  the 
defects  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  Khmer 
culture. 

Rene  Grousset,  who  was  supremely  sensitive 
to  all  Asiatic  cultures,  saw  in  the  later  sculptures 
of  Angkor  an  art  that  is  quite  close  to  ourselves 
and  beside  which  the  parent  art  of  India  goes 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Yet  surely  the 
opposite  is  true.  Of  all  the  world's  sculpture,  it  is 
that  of  India  in  which  life  throbs  most  vigorously 
whereas  the  Khmers  have  left  us  only  a  cold 
enchantment.  The  sculptural  decoration  of  the 
Angkor  temples  is  largely  mechanical  and 
Groslier  rightly  observes  that  Khmer  art  owes 
its  success  to  its  ensemble,  being  so  often  dis- 
appointing in  detail.  Weaknesses  of  detail  are 
not  hidden  in  the  plates.  Arthaud  triumphs  over 
them  and  the  resulting  picture  of  Angkor  is 
impressive  indeed. — R.S. 

THE  REGENCY  ROAD:  The  Coaching 
Prints  of  James  Pollard:  By  N.  C.  Selway. 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber  Limited,  £4  4s* 
net.) 

THE  irony  of  the  stage  coach  is  that  it  reached 
perfection  simultaneously  with  the  invention  of 
the  steam  railway  engine,  and  all  its  efficiency 
and  character  was  doomed  immediately  the  ideas 
of  George  Stephenson  were  put  into  practice. 
Fortunately,  however,  several  artists,  who  lived 
through  the  heyday  of  coaching,  have  left 
records  of  this  mode  of  travel,  and  the  best  of 
them  was  certainly  James  Pollard.  His  coaching 
prints  have  always  been  a  'passion'  with  collec- 
tors, and  to  contemplate  no  fewer  than  66 
colour  impressions  in  Mr.  Selway's  book, 
coupled  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  various 
picturesque  vehicles  that  thronged  the  Regency 
roads  in  the  three  decades  preceding  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  is  a  perpetual  delight.  Bio- 
graphical facts  about  the  gifted  Pollard  family, 
and  Mr.  James  Laver's  spirited  Introduction 
complete  a  valuable  art  and  social  documentary. 
— A.B. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  A  PERSONAL 
STUDY:  By  Derek  Hudson.  (London: 
Geoffrey  Bles.  35s.  net). 

SINCE  the  publication  of  Malone's  memorial  in 
1797  a  lot  has  been  written  about  Sir  Joshua, 
both  as  a  painter  and  a  man.  Mr.  Derek  Hudson 
has  now  provided  what  he  terms  in  the  sub-title 
'a  personal  study' — that  is,  a  reinterpretation  of 
Reynolds'  character — and  a  new  biography 
which,  while  it  makes  claim  to  supersede 
previous  'lives',  dwells  particularly  on  his 
relations  with  his  friends  and  family  and  with 
'that  enigmatic  figure  Sir  William  Chambers'. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  Mr.  Hudson 
has  submitted  the  notebooks  and  sketchbooks  to 
another  examination  and  drawn  freely  on  the 
main  secondary  authorities. 

Leslie  and  Taylor,  the  most  copious  and 
valuable  of  these  sources,  are  held  guilty  of 
'much  unnecessary  gossip  and  many  inaccuracies'. 
But  if  absolute  veracity  is  the  aim,  we  may  well 
feel  some  distrust  of  Mr.  Hudson's  own  method. 
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We  are  told  (to  take  a  couple  of  instances  at 
random)  that  while  Boswell  was  reading 
Crabbe's  poem  'The  Village',  'the  rain  drummed 
down'  in  Leicester  Fields,  and  that  when  the 
President  was  preparing  a  Discourse,  'he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  writing  and  rewriting,  continually  dis- 
carding .  .  .  '.  There  is  much  else  in  the  way  of 
intelligent  surmise,  while  'it  seemed'  this  and 
that,  or  'we  may  suppose'  and  similar  phrases 
also  abound.  But  in  a  book  of  the  kind  this  at 
the  worst  is  a  venial  fault :  it  is  really  impossible 
to  write  an  interpretative,  readable  biography — 
and  Mr.  Hudson's  is  eminently  readable — if 
every  statement  must  be  qualified  and  the  author 
is  expected  to  be  continuously  on  oath.  Mr. 
Hudson,  writing  for  a  wider  public  than  that  of 
art-historians,  disregards  these  rigid  limitations. 
Yet  he  pays  a  proper  regard  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  sources,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
convict  him  of  a  definitely  misleading  statement. 
He  has,  moreover,  been  able  to  incorporate 
some  unpublished  material — half  a  dozen  letters 
of  Sir  Joshua's,  of  no  great  consequence,  some 
brief  'Observations  on  Hogarth'  strongly 
attacking  his  Line  of  Beauty  theory,  and  a 
mildly  diverting  parody  of  Baretti,  'A  Journey 
from  London  to  Brentford'. 

Reynolds'  art  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  new 
and  of  value  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Hudson  has 
not  accomplished  the  feat.  For  the  most  part  his 
comments  are  critical  commonplaces,  though 
he  has  a  marked  distaste  for  Reynolds'  classicism 
in  portraiture  and,  naturally  enough,  for  his 
'historical'  pictures;  since  imaginative  power 
was  never  his  forte.  To  observe  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
at  the  outset  of  Sir  Joshua's  career  his  most 
formidable  rival,  that  'he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  an  interpreter  of  character'  is  absurdly 
to  underrate  his  abilities,  and  when  we  recall 
Horace  Walpole's  well-known  and  fully 
deserved  eulogy,  scarcely  inspires  confidence  in 
the  author  as  a  judge  of  portraiture. 

The  personal  study,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sympathetic  and  perceptive,  and  if  perhaps  rather 
indulgent  to  some  of  the  President's  less  amiable 
weaknesses,  on  the  whole  holds  the  balance 
even  between  his  qualities  and  his  defects.  That 
his  character  was  highly  complex  Mr.  Hudson 
is  fully  aware.  'It  helps',  he  writes,  'to  an  under- 
standing of  the  almost  inhuman  coolness  and 


calm  that  Mrs.  Thrale  found  in  him  when  we 
realize  that  beneath  the  surface  he  was  tense  and 
intense,  restless  and  sensitive  .  .  .  Reynolds'  calm 
was  an  imposed  calm,  a  triumph  of  discipline 
and  deliberate  style.  When  the  spell  of  his 
remorseless  labours  was  broken,  as  it  was  in  his 
last  years,  some  of  his  irritability  came  to  the 
surface'.  Despite  his  long  tenure  of  the  Chair,  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Art  and  the 
literary  prestige  secured  by  his  Discourses,  he 
never  came  near  to  being  a  Dictator  at  the 
Academy — baulked  by  Chambers,  a  former 
friend,  whose  resolute  opposition  towards  the 
end  of  Reynolds'  life  was  doubtless  inspired  by 
jealousy.  The  frustrations  that  beset  the  President 
in  his  later  phase  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
mitigated  by  the  Johnson-like  disposition  for  a 
'frolic'  and  the  strong  sense  of  humour  with 
which  he  is  here  credited:  though  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  proofs  adduced  of  his  possession 
of  these  gifts  are  not  very  impressive.  Full 
justice  is  done  to  his  intellectual  and  literary 
powers  and  to  the  prominent  part  he  played  in 
the  life  of  a  brilliant  cultured  society. 

Among  the  score  or  so  of  illustrations  are  the 
first  and  last  self-portraits,  which  have  not  been 
reproduced  before  in  a  book  about  the  artist, 
while  the  portrait  painted  by  Angelica  Kauffman 
in  1767,  forming  the  Frontispiece,  presents  an 
image  hard  to  reconcile  with  Reynolds'  vision 
of  himself,  and  by  no  means  free  from  a  sugges- 
tion of  Machiavellian  attributes. — R.E. 

CHINESE  ART:  By  William  Willetts.  (Har- 
mondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  (A 
Pelican  Book)  2  Vols.  7s.  6d.  net  each.) 

IN  these  days  of  increasing  specialisation,  one 
cannot  but  be  awed  by  the  temerity  of  a  scholar 
prepared  to  take  as  his  province  a  subject  as  wide 
as  Chinese  art,  and  to  attempt,  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  volumes,  however  close-packed,  'to 
relate  the  traditional  art-forms  of  China  to  the 
social,  political  and  technological  conditions  out 
of  which  they  arose'.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Willetts  has  done,  and  with  surprising 
success.  Such  a  book  could  so  easily  have  become 
a  mere  recitation  of  dates,  great  names  and 
achievements,  more  valuable  for  its  suggestions 
for  'further  reading'  than  for  its  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  already  vast  literature  on  China  and 
its  arts,  but  this  danger  has  been  avoided  by  the 
unusual  approach  adopted  by  the  author.  The 
sequence  of  historical  events  forms  a  continuous 
thread  throughout  the  work,  but  each  art-form 
— jade,  bronze,  lacquer,  silk,  sculpture,  pottery, 
painting  and  calligraphy,  and  architecture — is 
'discussed  in  the  context  of  a  particular  historical 
epoch  during  which  ...  it  reached  an  especially 
characteristic  stage  of  development'.  Thus  jade 
and  bronze  are  related  to  the  period  of  the 
Shang-yin  and  Chou  dynasties  (c.  1500-221 
B.C.);  lacquer  and  silk  to  the  Han,  (206  B.C.- 
A.D.  220) ;  and  so  on. 

The  result  is  a  series  of  essays  on  a  number  of 
art-forms  in  those  phases  of  their  development 
or  ultimate  achievement  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  argument,  the  author  considers  most 
significant.  By  this  means,  the  almost  unlimited 
material  is  brought  within  more  manageable 
bounds,  and  the  author  is  able  to  'situate'  each 
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art-form  in  its  period  and  to  deal  thoroughly 
with  its  development,  with  the  influence  of 
foreign  models,  and  with  technological  con- 
siderations, illustrating  his  remarks  by  reference 
to  outstanding  masterpieces,  in  reproductions 
from  photographs  and  figures  in  the  text.  In 
this  way,  the  common  failing  of  this  kind  of 
comprehensive  survey — of  aiming  to  be  'intro- 
ductory' but  never  really  penetrating  into  the 
subject  at  all — is  avoided.  On  certain  contro- 
versial issues,  these  volumes  represent  the  latest, 
if  not  the  last,  word. 

Of  course,  the  method  is  open  to  certain 
objections.  Even  if  there  were  general  agreement 
as  to  what  epochs  mark  the  especially  character- 
istic stage  of  development  of  the  various  arts, 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  work  of 
earlier  or  later  periods  is  bound  to  give  a  one- 
sided picture.  In  bronze  one  may  perhaps  feel 
that  the  most  significant  work  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  end  of  the  Chou  period,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  accept  the  restriction  of  lacquer  to 
the  Han  dynasty,  wonderful  though  the  lacquer 
of  that  period  was ;  and  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  riches  of  Chinese 
pottery  and  porcelain  by  confining  the  account 
to  the  period  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, too,  if  all  the  detailed  descriptions  of  materials 
and  methods  are  warranted  in  a  book  of  this 
length :  the  account  of  sericulture,  for  instance, 
seems  disproportionately  long.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  plan  is  justified,  and  instead  of  com- 
pressing a  vast  amount  of  information  into  the 
unreadability  of  a  catalogue,  the  author  has 
given  a  series  of  intelligible  and  thoughtful 
papers  on  certain  selected  aspects  of  Chinese  art. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Willetts'  approach  is  an  essen- 
tially modern  one — modern  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  an  approach  born  of  a  study  of  the 
most  recent  and  reliable  authorities  on  Chinese 
art,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  modern  tendencies  in 
Europe  as  well  as  the  East,  in  all  the  arts,  but  also 
in  that  lack  of  subservience  to  past  obita  dicta  on 
the  semi-sacred  subject  with  which  he  deals. 
That  is  not  to  say  he  is  iconoclastic :  but  simply 
that  he  takes  nothing  on  trust.  He  approaches 
each  subject  with  a  sort  of  cool  detachment, 
makes  an  appraisal  of  evidence,  and  is  not  too 
fervidly  committed  to  any  particular  theories 
(though  he  propounds  a  number).  He  promises 
cusarmingly  'we  shall  not  pass  aesthetic  judg- 
ment on  the  objects  discussed,  but  shall  allow  the 
illustrations  to  speak  in  their  behalf — and  often, 
in  a  gust  of  enthusiasm,  forgets  his  promise.  He 
further  abjures  the  sort  of  writing  that  stimu- 
lates by  the  'compelling  force'  of  the  prose — 
and  several  times  (especially  in  the  section  on 
Painting  and  Calligraphy)  is  moved  to  prose  of 
an  intensely  expressive  kind. 

Although  a  regular  bibliography  has  not  been 
provided,  the  books  quoted  in  the  footnotes  are 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  breadth  of  the 
author's  reading  and  provide  the  reader  wishing 
to  pursue  the  study  of  Chinese  art  further  with 
an  admirable  choice  of  books.  The  plates, 
though  relatively  few,  are  well  chosen,  and  are 
helped  out  by  a  large  number  of  really  excellent 
explanatory  figures  in  the  text.  Even  for  Pen- 
guin Books,  these  two  volumes  represent 
wonderful  value  for  money.— J.H. 


THOMAS  HOPE:  Le  Crepuscule  Neo- 
Classique:  By  Sandor  Baumgarten  (Paris: 
Didier.  2,000  francs.) 

THOMAS  HOPE'S  name  is  familiar  to  every 
fancier  of  Regency  furniture.  Nor  it  is  unknown 
to  students  of  the  romantic  novel  and  browsers 
in  early  nineteenth-century  belles  lettres.  Banker, 
collector,  patron  of  the  arts,  novelist,  arbiter  of 
taste  and  amateur  philosopher,  Hope  of  Deep- 
dene  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  his  time 
and  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  has  not  pre- 
viously attracted  the  attention  of  a  biographer. 
The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  not  far  to  seek, 
however,  for  Thomas  Hope  was  a  man  so 
various  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  epitome  of 
Regency  culture  and  his  wide  range  of  interests 
and  activities  put  severe  demands  on  the  learning 
of  those  who  choose  to  write  about  him.  To 
make  matters  worse,  his  grandson  destroyed  all 
those  family  papers  which  might  have  shed  some 
light  on  the  more  interesting  and  obscure 
passages  of  his  career.  An  especially  warm  wel- 
come must,  therefore,  be  accorded  to  Dr. 
Baumgarten's  recent  biography.  The  author  is 
an  emigre  Hungarian  historian  of  art  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  early  nineteenth-century 
literary  and  artistic  scene  in  Europe.  He  writes  in 
an  elegantly  light  manner  with  an  enviably  fluent 
command  of  the  French  language.  The  book  is 
largely  based  on  unpublished  or  otherwise 
obscure  material  and  is  admirably  documented. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  illustrations. 

The  son  of  a  rich  Anglo-Dutch  banking 
family,  Thomas  Hope  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1763.  He  was  apparently  intended  to  become 
a  banker  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  art  and,  more  specially,  architecture.  In 
1787  he  set  off  on  travels  which  led  him  through- 
out Europe  and  into  the  Middle  East.  As  he 
declared  in  a  brief  fragment  of  autobiography, 
he  had  studied  Egyptian  architecture  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  Greek  architecture  in  Ionia, 
Sicily  and  the  Peloponnese,  Muslim  architecture 
in  Turkey  and  Syria — besides  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  principal  buildings  of  Germany, 
Italy,  France  and  Spain.  Having  completed  this 
unusually  ambitious  grand  tour  he  married  and 
settled  down  in  England  to  live  the  life  of  a  man 
of  taste,  with  a  town  house  in  Duchess  Street  and 
a  country  mansion,  Deepdene,  near  Dorking, 
Surrey.  Into  these  houses  he  poured  his  vast 
collection  of  classical  marbles  and  vases;  modern 
sculpture  commissioned  from  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen  and  Flaxman ;  old  master  paintings  and 
pictures  by  such  contemporaries  as  West, 
Haydon,  Westall  and  Thomas  Daniell.  So 
affluent  and  discerning  a  collector  soon  won 
renown  as  an  arbiter  elegantiarum  and  began  to 
dabble  in  artistic  controversies  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  concerned  Wyatt's  designs  for 
Downing  College,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Hope  is 
now  remembered  chiefly  for  his  book  on  House- 
hold Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration  which 
appeared  in  1807.  Two  years  later  he  produced 
another  handsome  folio  on  The  Costume  of  the 
Ancients  and  in  1820,  having  established  his 
reputation  as  a  pedantically  nice  connoisseur  of 
sofas  and  tripods,  he  astonished  the  literary 
world  with  a  wildly  romantic  novel,  Anastasius 
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or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Modern  Greek.  This  enjoyed  a 
phenomenal  success  and  even  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Byron  to  whom  it  had  been  widely 
attributed  before  the  author's  name  was  dis- 
closed. He  died  in  183 1.  His  posthumous  pub- 
lications included  a  privately  circulated  philo- 
sophical essay  on  The  Origins  and  Prospects  of 
Man  and  the  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture 
which  went  into  several  editions  and  was 
translated  into  French  and  Italian. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Hope's  life,  few  phases  of 
which  may  be  fully  documented.  Dr.  Baum- 
garten  has  wisely  avoided  a  stricdy  chrono- 
logical approach.  He  devotes  chapters  to  his 
family  background,  his  travels,  his  activities  as 
patron  and  collector,  his  houses,  Ins  writings 
(many  of  which  appeared  anonymously  in 
periodicals)  and  his  shadowy  private  life.  The 
notes  and  bibliography  show  how  diligendy  he 
must  have  searched  for  every  scrap  of  relevant 
information,  yet  Hope  remains  a  somewhat  dim 
figure  of  less  interest  for  his  own  sake  than  for 
the  collections  he  made,  the  artists  with  whom 
he  was  connected  and  the  books  he  wrote.  Dr. 
Baumgarten  has  concentrated  on  these  aspects  of 
Hope's  career  and  his  book  may  confidently  be 
recommended  to  students  of  the  English  social 
scene  and  English  literature  as  well  as  to  students 
of  art.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  a  fully 
illustrated  edition  of  this  excellent  biography 
will  be  published  in  England. — H.H. 

SCOTTISH    COSTUME    1550-1850:  By 

Stuart  Maxwell  and  Robin  Hutchinson;  4 
colour  plates  and  26  drawings  by  Kathleen 
Mann.  (London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
30s.  net.) 

SCOTTISH  costume  has  been  for  so  long 
identified,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind,  with 
Highland  costume  that  it  should  be  said  at  once 
that  the  scope  of  this  book  is  the  entire  field  of 
Scottish  costume,  Highland  and  Lowland.  In 
addition,  it  devotes  short  chapters  to  jewellery 
and  weapons.  It  is  in  its  survey  of  Lowland  dress, 
however,  that  it  is  especially  welcome,  for  this  is 
a  subject  which  has  scarcely  been  explored. 
There  could  be  no  better  team  to  explore  it 
than  one  drawn  from  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities  of  Scotland  and  from  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  Between  them,  the 
authors  cover  actual  surviving  costumes  and  the 
evidence  from  portraits.  They  have  built  up  a 
picture  of  sartorial  developments  over  three 
centuries  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
historian  and  the  sociologist  as  well  as  to  the 
collector. 

Many  of  the  differences  between  Scottish  and 
English  modes,  especially  in  the  later  part  of  the 
period,  are  not  obvious.  Indeed,  as  the  authors 
assert  (p.  124)  'the  history  of  Scottish  costume 
for  much  of  the  period  covered  by  this  book  is 
the  history  of  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
upper  classes  have  capitulated  to  fashions  from 
south  of  the  border,  and  of  the  way  in  which  all 
other  classes  have  followed  them'.  From  the 
early  nineteenth  century  the  differences  were 
few.  While  the  book  constantly  notes  such 
differences,  it  does  not  dwell  on  them,  but  strives 
rather  to  give  a  full  picture  of  clothes  as  worn  in 
Scotland,  both  by  men  and  by  women,  so  that 


much  of  what  it  contains  is  applicable  to  England 
and  other  countries.  This  is  inevitable.  Constant 
comparisons  of  points  of  detail  would  have 
made  tedious  reading.  What  might  have  been 
introduced  with  advantage  is  two  parallel  series 
of  line  drawings  showing  developments  north 
and  south  of  the  border  at  intervals  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  authors'  descriptions  are  careful 
ones,  but  the  average  reader  depends  on  the 
illustrations,  and  a  serious  criticism  of  the  book 
is  that  the  illustrations  are  not  nearly  numerous 
enough.  One  might  add,  as  a  rider,  that,  as  most 
of  them  are  based  on  portraits  it  would  have 
been  useful  to  include  references  to  the  originals. 
They  are,  of  course,  free  adaptations  with  a 
certain  individual  charm  of  their  own ;  but  some 
liberties  have  been  taken.  For  example,  the 
frontispiece,  based  on  the  Highland  Chieftain  in 
Joseph  Michael  Wright's  painting,  has  a  bonnet 
not  precisely  like  the  original,  a  'lemon-butt' 
instead  of  a  'ramshom'  pistol  in  the  girdle,  and 
a  gun  with  true  Highland  butt  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  musket. 

The  text  is  clearly  the  result  of  much  careful 
study,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  a  great  deal  of 
background  material  and  even  now  and  then 
with  a  hint  of  humour,  so  that  the  reading  of  it  is 
by  no  means  laborious,  as  the  rather  repetitive 
division  into  periods  might  well  have  made  it. 
The  value  is  enhanced  by  frequent  recourse  to 
written  sources  not  as  yet  published.  Yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  of  such  material  in  Scotland 
than  there  appears  to  be  money  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  scholars.  A  specific  list,  therefore,  of  these 
sources  would  have  made  a  useful  appendix. 
Indeed,  the  note  on  sources  at  the  end  might 
have  been  expanded  with  advantage.  There  are 
available,  for  example,  works  on  Paisley  shawls 
and  on  Ayrshire  white  needlework  with  which 
readers  might  have  followed  up  the  brief  para- 
graphs on  those  two  markedly  national  chapters 
in  the  story  of  Scottish  costume. — LF. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOK  by  Dr.  David 
Diringer  (Faber,  6  guineas)  is  a  massive  volume 
of  524  pages,  plus  6  colour  plates  and  254  pages 
of  monochrome  half-tone  plates.  It  is  designed 
not  as  a  beautiful  but  as  a  useful  book:  the  large 
number  of  mostly  small  illustrations  afford  a 
wide  view  of  the  subject,  in  which  only  the 
MSS.  of  pre-Columbian  America  and  the  Far 
East  are  excluded,  as  'having  no  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  illuminated  book'. 

Even  from  the  smallest  reproductions  an  idea 
of  the  skill  and  beauty  of  the  originals  can  be 
obtained ;  and  every  so  often  (particularly  in  the 
Italian  section)  one  is  amazed  and  humbled  by 
such  profusion  of  talent  and  variety  of  achieve- 
ment by  artists  whose  names  are  nearly  all  no 
longer  known.  Skill  in  execution  we  expect:  but 
the  grandeur  of  great  designing  always  surprises 
us  anew. 

Dr.  Diringer's  text  does  not  make  easy  reading 
and  is  overweighted  with  italicized  and  bracketed 
references,  cross-references,  and  quotations  from 
other  scholars:  its  wide  scope  and  detail  of 
compilation  make  it  a  lengthy  work. 


B*A*T*S*F*0*R*D 

Collectors'  Books 

Automata 

BY  A.  CHAPUIS  AND  £.  DROZ 

'  Completely  fascinating.' — 

goldsmiths'  journal 

508  illustrations  10  guineas  net 

Liverpool  Porcelain 
of  the  1 8th  Century 

BY  KNOWLES  BONEY 

'Indispensable  for  the  Liverpool 

collector.' —  the  connoisseur 

57  illustrations  6  guineas  net 

Art  Treasures 
of  Germany 

Edited  by 

R.  HAGELSTANGE  AND  H.  DOMKE 

A  pictorial  museum  of  the  supreme 
masterpieces  of  German  art  in  gold, 
sculpture,  painting,  stained  glass, 
tapestry  and  architecture. 

242  illustrations  (12  in  colour) 

4  guineas  net 

READY  LATE  NOVEMBER : 

European  Armour 

BY  CLAUDE  BLAIR 

This  comprehensive  history,  the  only 
one  in  print,  covers  the  period  1066 
to  the  sixteenth  century  and  is  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  specially 
made  drawings. 

300  illustrations  35s.  net 
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on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
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72  Charlotte  Street,  London  W.i 
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An  item  for  collectors  is  Jan  Tschichold's  latest 
book,  Schdnste  Liebe  Mich,  published  in  Heidel- 
berg by  Lambert  Schneider  at  DM.io.  It  is  an 
anthology  of  love  songs  from  the  German 
Baroque  and  Rococo  periods:  and  is  illustrated 
by  eight  colour  reproductions  (in  five-colour 
half-tone)  from  old  cut-paper  pictures  in  Jan 
Tschichold's  collection.  It  is  a  charming  small 
book  (6f  in.  x  4  in.)  with  a  particularly  elegant 
binding  design:  a  motded  white  paper  blocked 
in  red  and  gold  on  the  spine.  The  cut-paper 
designs  were  probably  the  original  models  for 
American  machine-produced  valentines  (intro- 
duced by  German  immigrants),  which,  later, 
became  fashionable  also  in  England. 

The  flood  of  expensive  art  books  does  not 
abate.  Two  recent  volumes  of  more  than  usual 
importance  and  interest  are  devoted  to 
Kokoschka  and  Klee.  The  Kokoschka  volume  is 
Austrian  in  origin,  being  printed  by  the  Wagner 
University  Press  at  Innsbruck  and  published  by 
Galerie  Welz  in  Salzburg:  Faber  and  Faber 
publish  it  in  England  at  8  gns.  It  is  a  monograph 
on  the  artist  as  painter  (to  be  followed  by  another 
volume  on  him  as  graphic  artist)  by  the  Frank- 
furt art  historian  H.M.  Wingler,  and  contains  35 
colour  plates,  in  photo-litho  and  letterpress,  132 
monochrome  plates  in  litho  and  letterpress, 
about  400  small  reproductions  of  paintings  in 
the  catalogue,  and  a  photograph  of  the  artist's 
head  in  photogravure.  The  page  size  is  1  if  in. 
X  9  in.  The  quality  of  the  printing,  by  all  these 
processes,  is  excellent :  but  the  volume  impresses 
most  by  its  thoroughness  of  editorial  compila- 
tion. 

Oskar  Kokoschka  is,  in  essence,  a  catalogue  and 
work  of  reference:  but  The  Inward  Vision,  by 
Paul  Klee,  is  one  of  those  rare  art  books  that 
is  itself  a  work  of  art;  and  it  contains  a 
striking  innovation  in  publishing,  in  that  the 
sixteen  colour  plates  are  detachable,  and  two 
separate  mounts  are  provided  for  inserting  plates 
which  may  then  be  enjoyed  as  pictures  in  a  room. 
This  is,  perhaps,  more  practical  with  Klee  than 
with  most  artists,  since  his  entrancing  composi- 
tions suffer  less  in  reduction  than  most  paintings 
and  are  very  suitable  for  colour  reproduction. 

The  Inward  Vision  is  published  by  Thames  and 
Hudson  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  4  gns.  It 
contains  Paul  Klee's  own  Creative  Credo 
(translated  into  English  by  Norbert  Guterman), 
an  essay  by  Werner  Haftmann,  and  illuminating 
commentaries  on  Klee's  drawings  and  paintings 
by  various  authors.  Sixteen  drawing-  are  repro- 
duced in  black  and  white  besides  the  photo- 
litho  colour  reproductions.  A  variety  of  papers 
is  used  effectively  and  the  printing  is  by  M. 
DuMont  Schauberg  of  Cologne.  The  page  size 
is  12^  in.  x  1  if  in.  The  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  beautifully  designed  and 
most  unusual  book. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

The  Buildings  of  England.  South  and  West 
Somerset.  By  Nikolaus  Pevsner.  Harmonds- 
worth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  8s.  6d.  net. 


BOOKS 
and 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 

In  response  to  requests  from  readers, 
especially  in  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  world,  any  book  reviewed  on 
these  pages,  or  shown  under  'Books 
Received',  can  be  obtained  by  post  from 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way, 
London,  S.W.18. 


The  Art  and  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt: 

By  W.  Stevenson  Smith.  The  Pelican 
History  of  Art,  edited  by  Nikolaus  Pevsner. 
Harmondsworth,  Middlesex :  Penguin  Books. 
63  s.  net. 

The  Sense  of  Form  in  Art.  A  Comparative 
Psychological  Study:  By  H.  Wofflin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Alice  Muehsam, 
Ph.D.,  and  Norman  A.  Shatan.  New  York: 
Chelsea  Publishing  Co.  (522  West  181  Street). 
$6.50. 

The  Beauty  of  Modern  Glass:  By  R.  Stennett- 
Willson.  London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

Kedleston  Hall.  An  Illustrated  Survey  of  the 
Derbyshire  Home  of  the  Cur  z  on  Family. 
History  and  Description  of  Contents  by 

The  Viscount  Scarsdale.  Derby:  Derbyshire 
Countryside  Ltd.  (St.  Michael's  Church  House, 
Queen  Street).  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Guide  to  the  Tate  Gallery.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  British  and  Modern  Foreign  Art: 

British  Section  compiled  by  Mary  Chamot 
with  the  assistance  of  Martin  Bullin  and  Dennis 
Fair.  Section  of  Modern  Foreign  Art  by 
Ronald  Alley.  London:  printed  by  order  of 
the  Trustees  for  the  Tate  Gallery  Publications 
and  Information  Department,  is.  net  (postage 
6d.  extra). 

Introduction  aux  Etudes  d'Archeologie  et 
d'Histoires  de  l'Art:  By  Jacques  Lavalleye. 
(2nd  Edition).  Louvain,  Belgium:  Editions 
Nauwelaerts  (2  Place  Cardinal  Mercier). 
130  frs.  B. 

A  Place  in  the  Forest.  Being  the  story  of 
S  tans  ted  in  Sussex:  By  the  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Ecclesiastical  Embroidery:  By  Beryl  Dean. 
London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  50s.  net. 

The  Netsuke  of  Japan.  Illustrating  Legends, 
History,  Folklore  and  Customs:  By  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson.  London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
35s.  net. 

Antiques  Year  Book  1958-9.  10th  Anniver- 
sary Edition.  London:  The  Tantivy  Press 
(5  Hereford  Square,  S.W.7).  10s.  6d.  net. 


The  British  Museum  Quarterly.  Volume 
XXI,  Number  3,  June  1958.  London:  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  5s.  (5s.  6d. 
post  paid). 

John  Rood's  Sculpture:  By  Bruno  F. 
Schneider.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Desmond  and  Louise  Clayton.  Minnesota 
University  Press.  London :  Oxford  University 
Press.  60s.  net. 

The  Faber  Gallery  of  Oriental  Art.  General 
Editor:  Basil  Gray.  Painting  of  the  Deccan 
XVI-XVII  Century,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Douglas  Barrett.  Central 
Indian  Painting,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  W.  G.  Archer.  London:  Faber  & 
Faber.  15s.  net  each. 

The  Faber  Gallery.  General  Editor:  R.  H. 
Wilenski.  Braque:  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Patrick  Heron.  London:  Faber  & 
Faber.  15s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  58,  No.  3, 
June  1958.  No.  4,  July  1958,  No.  5,  August 
1958.  London:  The  Museums  Association. 
4s.  net  each. 

Bottle  Tickets.  Small  Picture  Book  No.  44. 

London:  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  and 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.  5s.  net.  (By  post 
5s.  2d.). 

Dress  and  Undress.  The  Restoration  and 
Eighteenth  Century:  By  Iris  Brooke. 
Illustrated  with  drawings  by  the  author. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Ripon  Cathedral: 

By  Canon  W.  E.  Wilkinson,  B.A.  A  'Pride 
of  Britain'  book.  London:  Pitkin  Pictorials 
Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net. 

How  to  Paint  in  Water-Colours:  By  Paul 
Wyeth,  A.R.C.A.,  R.B.A.  With  a  Foreword 
by  Frederick  Beddington.  London:  Elek 
Books  Ltd.  1 8s.  net. 

Leighton  Hall,  Carnforth,  Lancashire.  The 
Historic  Seat  of  the  Gillow  Family.  The 
Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds.  Official 
Guide.  Copies  obtainable  from  Leighton 
Hall.  2S.  net. 

The  Early  Sculpture  of  Ely  Cathedral: 

By  George  Zarnecki,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  London: 
Alec  Tiranti.  18s.  net. 

German  Painting  from  the  14th  to  the  16th 
Centuries:  By  Pierre  Descargues.  London: 
Thames  &  Hudson.  18s.  net. 

A  Concise  History  of  Art:  By  Germain  Bazin, 
Conservateur-en-Chef  au  Musee  du  Louvre. 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  35s.  net. 

Government  and   the  Arts   in  Britain. 

London:  H.M.  Treasury  (H.M.  Stationery 
Office).  2s.  net. 

Staffordshire  Portrait  Figures  of  the  Vic- 
torian Age:  By  Thomas  Balston.  London: 
Faber  &  Faber.  63s.  net. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Paintings  and  Drawings  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  :  Dutch  Art  at  Swansea  : 
Victorian  Britain  :  Dyson  Perrins  Bequest 


PAINTINGS  and  drawings  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  R.A.  (1785-1841)  will  be  shown  in 
Edinburgh  and  afterwards  at  The  Diploma 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  October 
1 6th  to  December  10th.  Wilkie,  who  achieved 
a  great  reputation  in  his  own  age,  may  now 
fairly  be  described  as  a  'neglected  artist'.  His 
complete  ceuvre  is  long  overdue  for  critical  re- 
assessment, and  this  representative  selection  from 
his  large  and  varied  output,  in  which  most  of  his 
major  works  are  included,  must  go  far  to  re- 
habilitate his  reputation  and  firmly  establish  his 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  richly 
gitted  of  British  artists.  Wilkie's  contemporary 
fame  was  almost  entirely  based  on  his  anecdotal, 
dexterously  grouped  genre  subjects.  Largely  in- 
spired at  the  outset  by  Temers  and  Ostade,  not  at 
first  hand  but  through  the  medium  of  engraving, 
the  colour  is  often  crude,  the  handling  insensitive 
and  though  they  made  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
admirers  of  Dutch  cabinet  pictures,  we  can  no 
longer  view  them  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
artist's  early  patrons. 

Afterwards  Wilkie  set  out  on  a  tour  of  Italy 
and  Spain  in  1825,  and  thereafter  abandoned  the 
smooth,  tight  fimsh  which  modem  taste  finds 
repellent.  His  style  was  almost  completely  trans- 
formed: the  brushwork  became  looser  and  the 
colour  acquired  a  new  resonance  and  depth — 
not  without  some  resort  to  bitumen,  'the  fatal 
glaze'.  It  is  these  late  works  which  will  come  as  a 
revelation  to  those  accustomed  to  judge  Wilkie 
by  his  genre  scenes.  His  Empress  Josephine  and  the 

David  Wilkie.  'Portrait  of  the  Artist',  29! 
24  in.  Loaned  to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition 
by  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


Fortune  Teller  (83  x  62  in.)  may  recall  Boning- 
ton,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  great  magisterial  work,  and 
in  felicity  of  design  and  brio  of  brushwork  not 
unworthy  to  be  compared  with  Delacroix. 
Wilkie's  finest  portraits — for  example  his  King 
William  II'  at  Apsley  House — have  breadth  of 
modelling,  weight  and  dignity,  combined  with 
a  piercing  insight  into  character.  He  must  rank, 
too,  as  among  the  most  brilliant  draughtsmen 
of  the  British  school  and  at  this  Exhibition  his 
portrait  drawings  and  tree  sketches  in  oil  are 
strongly  represented.  As  Mr.  John  Woodward 
points  out  in  a  Foreword,  the  Souvenir  (which 
is  lavishly  illustrated)  is  the  first  representative 
selection  of  Wilkie's  paintings  and  drawings  in 
book  form. 

Hercules 

A  READER,  who  is  also  a  well-known  collector, 
has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  painting  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ,  The  Infant  Hercules,  which  was 
reproduced  ('Pictures  from  Yorkshire  Houses') 
in  our  last  issue.  He  is  Captain  E.  G.  Spencer- 
Churchill,  and  his  reference  is  to  the  picture 
which  Catherine  the  Great  commissioned  Rey- 
nolds to  paint  in  1786.  This  was  to  symbolize  the 


David  Wilkie.  'King  George  IV",  17  10  in. 
Exhibited  by  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 


growing  strength  of  the  young  Russian  Empire, 
as  typified  in  the  infant  Hercules.  The  original 
now  hangs  in  the  Hermitage,  and  there  are  three 
versions  of  it.  The  version  (oil  on  canvas,  50  x 
40  in.)  reproduced  in  the  last  issue  belongs  to  the 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Wentworth  Wood- 
house  Estates  Company. 

Captain  Spencer-Churchill  now  informs  me 
that  a  second  version  (49  x  39  in.)  is  in  his 
collection.  The  model  was  William  Rolfe,  of 
Sealy's  Farm,  Beaconsfield,  at  the  age  of  six 
months:  and  he  was  thereafter  known  as 
'Hercules'  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  thought  that 
this  picture  was  painted  in  1788. 

Generous  Lender 

BRIGHTON  ART  GALLERY  was  especially 
fortunate  this  year  in  being  privileged  to  show  a 
selection  of  fifty  paintings  loaned  by  that 
generous  and  well-known  lender  of  important 
furniture  and  pictures  from  her  collection — Mrs. 
Geoffrey  Hart  of  London.  Many  of  the  pictures 
which  she  lent  to  Brighton  were  described  as 
subjects  which  are  'not  often  seen'. 

This  is  so,  primarily  because  a  good  many 
have  never  before  been  exhibited.  But  I  know 
of  no  request  to  Mrs.  Hart  from  a  genuine 
collector,  art-historian  or  serious  student  to  see 
her  rare  works  of  art,  that  has  been  rejected. 
Moreover  art  removal  vans  are  constantly  stand- 
ing outside  Mrs.  Hart's  London  house:  works 

David  Wilkie.  Study  of  a  Negro  for  'The 
Empress  Josephine  and  the  Fortune  Teller', 
17   •  13  J  in.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
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are  cither  being  returned  following  one  exhibi- 
tion oi  are  in  process  of  dispatch  to  another.  Art 
students  everywhere  owe  Mrs.  Hart  a  consider- 
able debt  of  gratitude  for  her  warm  support  to 
any  important  art  exhibition  either  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  Continent  or  in  America. 

Exquisite  Virgin  and  Child 

Pictures  on  public  exhibition  at  Brighton  for 
the  first  time,  or  which  have  rarely  been  pub- 
licly seen  before,  included  works  by  Gillis  van 
Coninxloo,  'Herri  met  de  Bles'  and  David 
Teniers  the  Younger.  Another  picture,  A  Lady 
at  the  Virginals,  by  the  Dutch  artist  Hcnrik 
Martens  Sorgh,  especially  claimed  visitors' 
attention  because  of  the  remarkable  rendering 
of  the  painted  imitation  of  marble  on  the 
musical  instrument  itself  and  by  the  attractive 
pose  of  the  female  subject. 

Visitors  to  the  Brighton  Gallery  can  also  con- 
sider themselves  particularly  lucky  in  seeing  Mrs. 
I  [art's  exquisite  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  Landscape, 
ascribed  to  Joachim  Patinir.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  spendid  pictures  in  the  Hart  Collection, 
and  is  a  special  favourite  of  its  owner. 

Dutch  Genre  Painting 

TI  lb  second  annual  exhibition  organized  by  the 
Welsh  Committee  of  the  Arts  Council  is 
devoted  to  Dutch  genre  painting,  and,  having 
been  on  view  at  Aberystwyth  during  August 
and  at  The  National  Museum  of  Wales  in 
September,  it  was  at  the  Glyn  Vivian  Gallery, 
Swansea,  until  October  25  th. 

That  this  exhibition  would  be  popular  was 
obvious  from  the  start.  The  selection  ensured 
that  the  51  pictures  should  be  really  representa- 
tive, and  though  the  greatest  names — Vermeer, 
Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals — arc  omitted,  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  counted  genre  painters,  and 
only  Gerard  Dou  (historically  important  but 
aesthetically  of  little  moment)  is  a  notable 
absentee.  There  are  admirable  examples  of  most 


Ludolf  de  Jonghe  (1616-1697).  'Portrait  of  a  Boy 
with  a  Dog',  signed  and  dated  1661,   38 J 
28i  in.  Loaned  by  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery, 
London,  to  the  Dutch  genre  painting  exhibition 
at  the  Glyn  Vivian  Gallery,  Swansea. 

of  the  notable  exponents  of  a  kind  of  painting 
which  has  never  failed  to  make  a  strong  popular 
appeal,  mainly  on  account  of  its  social  signific- 
ance and  the  vivid  light  it  throws  on  the  habits, 
customs  and  aspirations  of  the  opulent  Dutch 
middle  classes  after  the  liberation  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

Mr.  Philip  Barlow  of  the  National  Museum 
provided  an  exceptionally  perceptive  and 
scholarly  Introduction  and  Notes  for  the  Arts 
Council's  previous  annual  Exhibition  in  Wales, 
and  he  has  repeated,  perhaps  even  excelled,  that 
performance.  In  so  brief  a  space  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  find  a  more  admirable  account  of  this 
type  of  painting  in  its  golden  age.  Mr.  Barlow 
notes  that  there  was  a  far-reaching  change  of 
style,  reflecting  a  change  of  outlook,  culture, 
and  social  conditions.  In  a  word,  the  boisterous 
bohemianism,  fostered  by  a  revolt  from 
Calvinist  tyranny,  was  superseded  by  'a  pseudo- 
aristocratic  way  of  life'.  The  deterioration  of  the 
great  survivors  from  an  earlier  age — de  Hooch, 
the  elder  Van  Mieris  and  Van  Ostade — becomes 
very  evident  after  1660,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  painters  of  genre  lost  their  hold  on 
reality  in  pursuit  of  'empty  refinement,  and 
meaningless  technical  perfection'.  The  brief 
notes  on  the  plates  are  a  model  of  their  kind. 

Victorian  Britain 

MR.  RALPH  EDWARDS  had  this  to  say  in  his 
distinguished  foreword  to  the  Early  Victorian 
(1830-1860)  Connoisseur  Period  Guide  published 
last  month :  'The  vogue  for  Victorian  art  of  all 
kinds  and  for  Victoriana  (in  the  sense  of  trivia  that 
can  only  be  labelled  'art'  by  an  abuse  of  language) 
has  already  (in  England)  set  in  strongly,  fostered 
by  the  growing  scarcity  of  survivals  from  earlier 
times.  We  may  confidently  expect  that  it  will 
rapidly  gather  momentum,  and  that  the  in- 
eradicable, widespread  instinct  for  collecting  will 
seek  gratification  in  this  hitherto  almost  neg- 
lected field'. 

A  neglected  held  it  has  certainly  been.  And 
there  are  clear  indications  that  the  current  vogue 
for  'Victorian  art  of  all  kinds'  is  fast  gathering 
momentum  in  Britain — a  fact  which  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  unusually  high  demand  for 
The  Connoisseur  '  I  Ictoriau'  Period  Guide. 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  Victorian 
vogue  is  shown  by  the  formation  in  London  of 
the  Victorian  Society.  One  of  its  objects  is  to 
ensure  that  the  best  Victorian  buildings  and  their 
contents  do  not  disappear  before  their  merits  are 
more  generally  appreciated  and  that  as  much  m 
possible  is  preserved.  The  Victorian  Society 
hopes  to  stimulate  appreciation  and  encourage 
research  by  means  of  lectures,  exhibitions  and 
privileged  visits  which  will  make  known  the 
names  and  achievements  of  architects  and  crafts- 
men between  1837  and  1914.  The  latter  date  has 
been  chosen  because  it  represents  the  end  of  an 
era  which  did  not  terminate  with  the  century. 
The  Society's  programme  includes  the  setting  up 
of  sub-committees  and  the  development  of 
regional  groups.  These  will  cover  in  addition  to 
buildings  and  the  tine  arts  such  specialized  aspects 
as  furniture,  decoration,  ceramics,  glass,  textiles 
and  metalwork.  The  Society's  address  for 
membership  enquiries:  55,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  London,  W.C.i. 

'Most  Wonderful  Indian  MSS.  in  Europe' 

TWO  manuscripts — one,  The  ( lorleston  Psalter 
(Western),  the  other,  The  Khamsah  of  Nizami 
(Oriental) — which  have  been  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  of 
Davenham,  Malvern,  Worcestershire,  are  now 

'The  Edinburgh  and  London  Mails',  by  C. 
Cooper  Henderson.  A  fine  'Regency  Road' 
subject  now  showing  at  the  Sabin  Gallery, 
Cork  Street,  London. 


Another  exhibit  now  at  the  Sabin  Gallery: 
Gilbert  Stuart's  striking  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bryan 
Barrett.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Tyers  owner  of  London's  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
See  story  'Joseph  Wright's  Indiscretion'. 

on  exhibition  in  the  Grenville  Library.  They  were 
without  doubt  the  two  finest  volumes  in  his 
collection  of  about  150  illuminated  MSS. 

The  Gorleston  Psalter  (Add  MS.  49622),  so 
called  because  it  was  made  for  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Gorleston,  near  Yarmouth,  was 
written  and  illuminated,  presumably  in  East 
Anglia,  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  original  decoration  includes 
medallions  in  the  Kalendar;  thirteen  large  and 
145  small  historiated  initials  in  the  Psalter, 
Canticles,  etc.;  and,  on  almost  every  page,  lively 
marginal  paintings  of.  animals,  grotesques, 
games  and  occupations,  musicians  and  religious 
figures,  together  with  other  sacred  subjects.  The 
execution  is  of  the  finest  quality  throughout  and 
the  manuscript  is  extremely  well  preserved.  It 
therefore  ranks  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading 
examples  of  the  'East  Anglian'  school  of  minia- 
ture painting.  A  full-page  miniature  of  the 
Crucifixion,  also  of  great  artistic  merit  and 
interest,  was  added  to  the  manuscript  probably 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Norwich  Cathedral  Priory. 

The  Khamsah  (Or.  12208),  a  group  of  five 
romantic  epics  by  the  Persian  poet  Nizami 
(d.  1 201),  was  copied  in  the  year  1595  by  the 
celebrated  Persian  calligrapher,  Abd  ul-Rahim, 
for  the  library  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Akbar. 
1  lu-  manuscript  is  beautifully  decorated  on  every 
page  with  drawings  of  birds,  animals  and  flowers 
in  gold,  and  contains  thirty-seven  finely 
executed  miniatures  by  Indian  artists.  It  is  bound 
in  a  pair  of  strikingly  painted  and  lacquered 

A  student  of  Courbet's  work  would  like  to 
study  the  subject  seen  at  right:  'Coastal  Scene'. 
The  Editor  would  be  grateful  if  the  present 
possessor  would  communicate  with  him. 


covers.  The  manuscript  has  been  described  as 
'the  most  wonderful  Indian  manuscript  111 
Europe,  not  only  for  its  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
its  profuse  gold  borders,  but  also  on  account  of 
its  marvellous  state  of  preservation  and  its 
splendid  pedigree'. 

Joseph  Wright's  Indiscretion 

THE  pleasure  of  collecting  is  enhanced  by  know- 
ledge of  the  lives  of  the  artists  and  their  pictures. 
In  this  respect,  the  exhibition  now  running  at 
the  Sabin  Gallery  (4,  Cork  Street,  London,  W.i) 
provides  many  sidelights  of  biographical 
interest.  Of  the  three  James  Wards,  the  con- 
versation piece  by  this  fine  painter  showing  his 
old  mother,  second  wife,  portrait  of  his  first  wife 
on  the  wall  and  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
horse,  Primrose  and  Foal  is  an  attractive  record. 

What  do  we  know  of  Joseph  Wright?  He  was 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Patience  Wright,  the  American, 
who  achieved  great  fame  as  a  wax  modeller,  in 
the  manner  of  the  later  Tussauds  et  Cie.  Joseph 
exhibited  at  the  17X0  Royal  Academy  a  portrait 
ot  his  mother  modelling  the  head  ot  t 'harles  I, 
with  heads  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte  in 
the  same  picture,  an  indiscretion  that  caused 
something  ot  a  scandal  at  the  time  when 
America  had  just  declared  her  independence.  In 
fact,  indignant  loyalists  attacked  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  the  Press  tor  allowing  such  a  picture 
to  appear  in  an  exhibition  'protected  by  the 
munificence  of  its  founder',  George  III. 

The  best  Cooper  Henderson  I  have  ever  seen, 
showing  the  Edinburgh-London  Coach,  is  a 
show-piece  ot  this  exhibition,  ami  will  delight 
all  connoisseurs  of  the  art  of  the  Regency  Road. 
The  portrait  by  Charles  Phillips  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  in  Turkish  costume  recalls 
the  beauty  and  wit  of  Pope's  one-time  friend. 
Lady  Mary's  husband  was  ambassador  to  Turkey 
and  not  tar  from   Istanbul  the   ruins  of  the 
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Miniature,  (z\  ■  2.'  in.)  painted  on  ivory  and 
contained  in  a  silver  frame,  thought  to  be  of 
William  of  Orange,  by  Hoskins.  The  Editor 
would  like  to  examine  this  rare  miniature  if  any 
reader  possesses  it,  or  knows  its  whereabouts. 

English  Legation  and  gardens  that  Lady  Mary 
created  there  may  still  be  seen. 

Some  oriental  subjects  by  William  I  lodges 
reminds  one  of  this  versatile  and  adventurous 
pupil  of  Richard  Wilson.  Hodges  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage  round  the 
world.  Subsequently  going  to  India  he  made 
many  drawings  and  wrote  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  and  customs  there. 

George  Barret,  senior,  Wright  of  Derby, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  (a  superb  life-size  portrait  of  a 
woman)  and  Stubbs  are  also  represented  in  a 
fine  collection  of  eighteenth-century  art. 
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SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S.  I.  Oblong 
French  gold  and  enamel  box,  by  P.  A.  Mar- 
guerite, Paris  1795,  a  miniature  in  the  lid  of 
Joachim,  King  of  Naples,  by  Salvatore  Nash 
(the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo):  and  a 
Louis  XV  oblong  gold  and  enamel  box,  Paris, 
I755>  bearing  the  decharge  of  Julien  Berthe 
(property  of  the  Baron  de  Robeck).  Selling  on 
October  7th.  2.  A  pair  of  pale  green  jade 
figures,  8  inches  long.  Selling  October  20th. 

3.  Bracket  clock,  eight-day  lever  escapement, 
by  Thomas  Mudge,  c.  1760.  Included  in  the 
Ilbert  Collection  sale  on  November  6th  and  7th. 

4.  Meissen  part  tea  and  coffee  service.  Selling 
October  13th. 


SELLING  AT  PARKE-BERNET  Galleries,  New  York,  at  8  p.m.  on  Novem- 
ber 19th.  Masterpieces  of  the  Impressionists  and  post-Impressionists  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Arnold  Kirkeby:  5.  'Garcon  Couche'.  By  Paul  Cezanne, 
painted  between  1882/87.  6-  'Mme.  A.  Eyraud-Vaillant'.  By  A.  Modigliani, 
painted  August/September,  1919.  7.  'Crepuscule:  Paysage  Legendaire'. 
By  Georges  Rouault,  painted  before  1937.  8.  'Bateau  a  1' Amarre'.  By  Vincent 
van  Gogh,  painted  in  1887  (Paris  period). 
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SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S.  9.  One  of  a  set  of 
four  late  Gothic  tapestries  of  the  Virtues, 
Brussels,  c.  1530.  The  only  others  known  from 
the  same  cartoons  are  in  the  Royal  Collections, 
Madrid.  Selling  October  17th.  10.  Late 
seventeenth-century  Verre  de  Nevers  group  of 
Italian  Comedy  figures  (Mrs.  Viva  King  Collec- 
tion), selling  on  October  17th.  II.  'Jardin 
Public  a  Aries'.  By  Vincent  van  Gogh,  284 
36]  in.  12.  'La  Rue  Mosnier  aux  Drapeaux: 
"La  Rue  de  Berne'".  By  Edouard  Manet,  signed 
and  dated  1878,  24J  31  ,'■  in.,  an  internationally 
exhibited  picture.  Nos.  3  and  4  are  two  of 
seven  Impressionist  masterpieces  from  the 
Goldschmidt  Collection  selling  on  the  evening 
of  October  15th. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 
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I.  'Christ  in  the  Act  of  Blessing'.  Catalogued  as  Marco  Basaiti,  panel,  23]  ■  185  in.  ,£11,500 
(Sotheby's).  2.  'St.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens',  By  Sebastiano  Ricci,  74  63  in.,  Chatswortli 
Collection.  ,£3,800  (Christie's).  3.  A  Louis  XIV  silver-gilt  toilet  service,  unmarked,  c.  1685  (the 
pair  of  covered  bowls  and  the  ewer  are  different  lots  (,£580  and  ,£650  respectively)  and  do 
not  belong  to  this  service).  Bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  of  London  for  £7,000,  Chatsworth 
Collection  (Christie's).  4.  One  of  a  pair  of  ormolu-mounted  Meissen  Cockatoos,  by 
J.J.  Kaendler,  overall  height  14  in.  ,£4,200  (Sotheby's).  5.  'Contemplation  of  Sinners':  Prologue. 
Wynken  de  Worde,  1499.  ,£6,500,  Chatsworth  Collection  (Christie's). 
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1.  Silver-gilt  6',  in.  high  chalice  and  5i  in.  wide 
paten,  Flemish  c.  1460  (H.  S.  Wellby,  Stand  21). 

2.  The  dimensions  of  this  narrow  Chippendale 
mahogany  secretaire  bookcase,  c.  1755,  are:  25  in. 
wide,  90  in.  high  (Church  Street  Galleries,  Stands 
40  and  41). 


Chelsea  Fair 

THE  8th  Chelsea  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Chelsea  Town  Hall  from  Nth  -  1 8th 
October  and  will  be  open  daily,  except  Sunday,  from 
i]  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  Illustrated  here  are  five  items 
which  can  be  seen  at  this  Fair. 


5.  Part  of  a  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jacobite  drinking 
glasses,  which  includes  a  Jacobite  Amen  glass  and  Portrait  glasses  (J.  Gordon 
and  Gordon,  10  Randolph  Place,  Edinburgh,  3,  Stands  K  and  v  . 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Furniture  by  New  York  Cabinetmakers 


BY  V.  15 


ABELLE  MILLER,  Curator,  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 


THE  recent  exhibition  of  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  furniture,  designed  to  show  the  work  of  New 
York  cabinetmakers  from  1650  to  1850,  held  at  the  Museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York  was  one  of  exceptional  interest.  Since 
this  Museum  is  the  only  one  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  history 
of  New  York  City,  it  seemed  fitting  that  such  a  project  should  be 
undertaken,  particularly  since  cabinet-work  from  this  area  has 
been  given  little  recognition  compared  with  that  of  other  locali- 
ties along  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  relative  scarcity  of  New  York 
furniture  is  partly  due  to  rapidly  changing  conditions  on  Man- 
hattan Island  since  Dutch  days,  and  devastation  by  numerous 
fires  through  the  course  of  the  years. 

The  Museum  had  hoped  to  show  only  the  work  of  local 
artisans,  but  since  few  pieces  of  furniture  are  signed  and  craftsmen 
moved  about,  it  was  impossible  to  confine  the  earliest  period  to 
New  York  City  alone.  Therefore,  the  furniture  displayed  showed 
the  best  workmanship  of  this  area  with  a  few  seventeenth-century 
pieces  from  Long  Island  beyond  the  City  limits. 

Characteristics  in  styles  and  types  of  furniture  in  use  here,  as 
well  as  the  details  of  construction  and  decoration,  point  to  the 
work  of  local  craftsmen.  Also  the  history  of  each  piece  is  impor- 
tant, since  in  many  cases  they  have  been  handed  down  through 
many  generations  of  New  York  families. 

Another  important  study  was  the  types  of  wood  used,  as  cer- 
tain trees  are  characteristic  of  this  locality.  In  the  early  days  the 
most  popular  wood  was  from  the  tulip  tree,  which,  like  the  wal- 
nut, grew  plentifully  around  New  York.  Today  the  use  of  the 
term  tulip-poplar  is  clearer  than  tulip  or  white  wood,  since  the 
early  inventories  and  wills  often  spoke  of  poplar  as  well  as  tulip- 
poplar.  It  was  a  favourite  lining  for  walnut  and  mahogany 
furniture.  Red  gum,  known  as  bilstcd,  was  also  frequently  used 
in  the  early  days,  as  well  as  white  pine,  maple  and  cherry.  Mahog- 
any, of  which  many  examples  were  included  in  the  exhibition, 
was  brought  from  the  West  Indies  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  later  from  Central  America,  particularly  Honduras. 

Dutch  influence  on  styles  persisted  throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  even  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as  shown  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style  chairs  made  here.  The  English  designs  were  gradually 
adopted  from  about  1700  on,  particularly  after  copies  of  Chip- 
pendale's Director  were  received  here.  Also  Hepple white  and 
Sheraton  designs  were  closely  followed  by  the  local  craftsmen 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  notably  by  Duncan  Phyfe.  The 
French  Empire  style  made  itself  felt  soon  after  1800  and  a  few 
French  cabinetmakers  emigrated  here,  such  as  Charles  Honore 
Lannuier  in  1 805. 

The  illustrations  show  a  few  examples  from  each  period  with 
characteristic  details  of  local  New  York  craftsmanship.  All  arc 
from  the  Museum's  collections  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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1.  Trestle  Table,  gate-leg,  maple  about  1680-1700.  Type  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England  and  Europe.  Each  end  of  the 
table  is  supported  by  a  single  vase-shape  turned  post,  fastened  to  a  shaped 
plinth  at  the  ends  of  a  stretcher  board.  The  gates  are  flat  instead  of  turned, 
and  when  not  in  use  fold  against  the  table  frame  and  are  almost  concealed 
by  the  wide  drop  leaves.  The  same  leg  turnings  are  found  on  other  New 
York  tables  of  this  period,  notably  the  handsome  dining-room  table  (in  the 
Exhibition)  which  belonged  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  Crown  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  State  of  New  York  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The 
trestle  table  seen  here  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  field  equipment  of 
General  Philip  Schuyler,  a  hero  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  From  the  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Taradash. 

2.  Side  Chair,  about  1680-1700,  ash  and  beechwood.  High  arched  and 
scrolled  back  crest;  back  panel,  and  possibly  seat,  originally  caned.  Similar 
in  type  to  English  and  Flemish  chairs  of  this  period  but  less  sophisticated  in 
design.  Made  for  a  family  of  seventeenth-century  physicians  by  the  name  of 
Kierstede. 

3.  Secretary,  about  1690-1700.  Cedarwood  with  inlay  of  flowers  and  scrolls 
of  beechwood  and  walnut.  Fall  front  with  small  drawers  faced  with  same 
inlaid  woods  and  tear-drop  handles.  Drawers  lined  with  tulip-poplar  wood 
and  two  large  drawers  below  lined  with  pine,  four  ball  feet.  Handed  down 
through  eight  generations  of  the  Brinckerhoff  Family,  founded  by  Dirck- 
sen  Brinckerhoff  in  1638. 

4.  Highboy,  late  seventeenth  century,  bilsted  or  gumwood,  in  the  William 
and  Mary  style.  Walnut  veneer  with  featured  grains  and  herringbone  in- 
lays. Trumpet-shaped  legs,  four  in  front  and  two  at  rear,  with  flat  curved 
stretchers  above  flattened  ball  feet.  Tear-drop  brass  handles.  English 
type.  The  woods  used  are  from  trees  found  around  Manhattan  Island. 
From  the  John  S.  Walton  Collection. 
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5.  Side  Chair,  maple  and  walnut,  about  1720-1730  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  Crest  with  shell  and  foliage;  shell  and  husk 
carving  on  knees;  trifid  front  feet.  The  Dutch  influence  is  shown  in  the  breadth  of  the  back  splat  and  broad  seat. 

6.  Wing  Chair,  about  1760-1775,  mahogany  legs  with  oak  frame,  in  the  Chippendale  style.  Front  legs  carved  with  character- 
istic New  York  style  of  drooping  acanthus  leaf  and  sharp  angular  claw  over  a  round  ball  front  foot.  The  rear  legs  are 
square  and  slightly  outdaring.  The  cone-shaped  arm  supports  are  likewise  found  on  New  England  wing  chairs. 

7.  Mahogany  pie-crust  tripod  table,  tilt-top,  about  1 760-1770,  in  the  Chippendale  style.  The  top,  33^  inches  in  diameter,  is 
on  a  'bird  cage'  swivel,  the  shaft  vase  shape.  The  three  spreading  legs  are  carved  with  acanthus  terminating  in  ball  and 
webbed  claw  feet.  Loan  0  fGinsburg  and  Levy,  Inc. 

8.  Side  Chair,  about  1760-1775,  walnut,  in  the  Chippendale  style.  Back  splat  taken  from  Chippendale's  T  hird  Edition  of  the 
Duct  lor,  1762  (plate  12).  The  gadrooning  at  the  seat  rail,  drooping  leaf  carving  on  the  knees,  and  the  angular  claw  and  ball 
feet  are  typical  of  New  York  workmanship. 

9.  Bracket  Clock,  by  Pearsall  and  Embree,  New  York,  1783.  Mahogany  case  with  gilt-bronze  mounts,  finials  and  side 
handles.  The  mounts  were  undoubtedly  imported.  Silvered  dial  engraved.  The  movement  is  original  spring  wound  fusee 
type.  Height  24  inches  overall.  Copied  from  English  clocks  of  a  slightly  earlier  period.  Loan  of  Ginsburg  and  Levy,  Inc. 

10.  Looking-Glass,  made  by  "William  Wilmcrding,  1794,  in  the  Chippendale  style,  with  bill  of  sale  to  Jacob  Everson. 
Mahogany  frame  with  crest  of  gilt  scrolls  ending  in  flower  and  swag  above  a  gilt  moulding  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  gilt 
oval.  This  is  typical  of  Wilmerding's  style.  Note  also  the  side  swags  of  flowers  and  leaves.  The  Bill  reads:  'hot  from 
William  Wilmcrding  in  New  York,  August  15,  1794,  for  /y,  .  o  .  0  by  Jacob  Everson'.  This  shows  the  extended  influence  of 
Chippendale  designs.  From  the  Henry  A.  Wilmcrding  Collection. 

11.  Side  Chair,  about  1785-1795,  mahogany  in  the  Hepplewhite  style.  Shield-shaped  back  carved  with  feathers  and  drapery. 
I  he  fluted  tapering  front  legs  end  in  spade  feet.  Inspired  by  the  English  Hepplewhite  styles. 

12.  Sewing  table,  about  1800-1810,  mahogany,  in  the  Sheraton  style.  Hinged  top  with  fitted  interior;  body  reeded  to  simul- 
ate a  tambour;  pedestal  urn-shaped  with  four  outcurving  legs  carved  with  acanthus  and  reeding;  gilt  bronze  lion-paw 
feet.  Made  by  Duncan  Phyfe. 
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Loan  Exhibition  of  Dutch  Drawings 

T  N  the  month  of  October  opened  the  loan 
^exhibition  of  Dutch  masterpieces  in  drawing 
from  Dutch  museums  which  were  seen  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  This 
selection  from  leading  museums  in  Holland  is  to 
be  displayed  at  five  museums  in  America  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  travelling  exhi- 
bition service.  It  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  ex- 
hibitions in  the  United  States  of  great  drawings 
which  have  been  held  in  the  past  few  years  and 
have  been  devoted,  in  sequence,  to  French  draw- 
ings, Austrian  drawings,  the  drawings  of  Goya, 
and,  most  recently,  German  drawings.  The 
Dutch  subjects  have  been  selected  by  Professor 
J.  Q.  Van  Regteren  Altena,  Director  of  the  Print 
Room  at  the  Rijksmuseum.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  subjects  are  shown  including  early 
works  of  great  rarity,  such  as  those  by  Hicrony- 
mous  Bosch  (ac.  1488-1516)  and  Lucas  van 
Lcydon,  only  slightly  later;  also  examples  by 
Terborch,  Hals,  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael.  The 
group  of  fifteen  by  Rembrandt  is  of  particular 
importance  and  includes  the  subject  illustrated, 
which  comes  from  Haarlem. 

In  November  the  drawings  will  be  seen  at  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York.  They 
will  then  cross  the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast  to 
be  shown  at  the  de  Young  Museum  in  San 
Francisco,  and  then  return  to  the  east  in  January 
to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  final 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art  in  January. 

An  Early  Landscape  by  Renoir 

ONE  of  Renoir's  finest  landscapes,  The  Road  at 
Wargcmoiit  seen  on  the  facing  page,  which  was 
tor  many  years  in  a  Scandinavian  collection,  was 
recently  acquired  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
and  appeared  in  the  Renoir  loan  exhibition  at 
the  Wildenstein  Galleries  in  New  York  last 
spring  before  permanent  installation  in  the 
museum.  This  early  work  has  been  recognized 


as  one  ot  Renoir's  finest  achievements  in  land- 
scape and  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  having 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London, 
in  1932;  the  Orangerie,  Paris,  1933;  and  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1937. 

The  painting  was  executed  in  Renoir's  thirty- 
eighth  year  while  staving  at  the  chateau  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  the  diplomat,  Paul  Berard, 
whose  children  appear  in  some  of  his  best  known 
child  portraits.  The  influence  of  his  Impressionist 
friends  is  evident  in  the  atmospheric  quality  of 
the  pure,  brilliant  colour,  but  the  essential 
quality  of  Renoir's  own  art  is  seen  in  the  swirling, 
rhythmic  lines  of  a  composition  which  expresses 
an  emotional  response  to  nature.  A  hillside  is 
surveyed  from  a  height,  or  as  though  from  a 
point  a  little  above  the  earth,  with  something  of 
the  unconcern  for  linear  perspective  found  in 
Chinese  landscapes.  There  is  also  something  in 
common  with  the  Chinese  masters  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  style  of  brush  work  suggests,  in  free 
strokes,  trees,  a  wooded  hillside,  contours  of  road 
and  field,  without  any  attempt  at  realistic  draw- 
ing. Pure  landscape  is  a  rare  subject  in  Renoir's 
work,  but  this  one  is  singularly  expressive  of  the 
individual  qualities  of  his  art,  and,  for  the  year 
1S79  in  which  it  was  painted,  revolutionary  in 
style. 

Two  Famous  Ben  Marshall 
Subjects  Enter  the  Huntington  Collection 

HUNTINGTON  ART  GALLERY  at  San 
Marino,  California,  has  been  adding  to  its  al- 
ready great  collection  of  English  painting.  Its 
founder,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  purchased  some 
of  the  most  famous  English  portraits  in  the  1920's 
and  a  collection  of  this  character  once  established 
might  well  be  considered  complete.  Nevertheless 
the  Gallery  has  continued  to  add  English  works 
from  time  to  time,  and  has  been  emphasizing 
other  aspects  of  English  art ;  landscape,  conver- 
sation pieces,  and  sporting  subjects.  To  the  last 
group  belong  its  most  recent  purchases,  a  pair  of 


well-known  subjects  by  Ben  Marshall  which 
have  previously  passed  through  only  three 
collections  since  they  were  painted  in  1818  and 
1 8 19.  They  portray  two  famous  blood  horses  of 
their  day,  Sam,  and  Sailor,  owned  by  Thomas 
Thornhill  for  whom  these  portraits  were 
painted  by  the  leading  English  sporting  painter 
of  all  time.  Thornhill  himself  is  shown  in  the 
painting  of  Sailor,  holding  the  bridle  of  the 
Derby  winner  of  the  year  1820.  Sam,  with  the 
famous  jockey,  Sam  Chifney,  Jr.,  up,  won  the 
Derby  in  181 8,  the  year  in  which  he  was  por- 
trayed. The  two  paintings  were  from  the  first 
regarded  highly,  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  remained  long  with  the  descend- 
ants of  Thornhill.  Soon  after  1900  they  were  for 
a  short  time  owned  by  Major  McCalmont  and 
then  passed  into  the  Marshall  Field  Collection  in 
Chicago.  It  is  from  this  source  they  have  come  to 
the  Huntington  Art  Gallery. 

Ben  Marshall  perfected  a  certain  type  of 
portrait  of  blood  horses  which  was  already 
known  in  the  works  of  Wootton  and  Seymour 
but  he  gave  it  an  animation  and  perfection 
which  has  influenced  succeeding  work  of  this 
type  down  to  our  own  day.  Marshall's  style  was 
not  only  followed  in  England  but  reached 
America,  as  seen  in  Alvan  Fisher's  portrait  of  the 
American  racehorse  Eclipse,  and  particularly  in 
the  work  of  the  foreign-born  Edward  Troye 
who  painted  so  many  portraits  of  American 
blood  horses  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  An  interest  in  Ben  Marshall 
has  long  been  manifest  among  American  collec- 
tors and  it  is  gratifying  that  these  subjects  are 
now  in  a  public  collection. 

Masterpieces  of  Georgian  Chairmaking 

A  GEORGIAN  walnut  armchair  and  pair  of 
matching  sidechairs  noted  in  the  possession  of 
Ginsburg  and  Levy  were  recently  acquired  from 
a  family  which  had  purchased  them  in  England 
some  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  after  World  War 
I,  at  a  time  when  so  many  fine  examples  of 
European  art  came  to  America.  Some  of  these 
have  been  emerging  again,  now  that  a  generation 
has  passed,  and  among  them  are  many  fine  pieces 
of  English  furniture.  Sometimes  interesting 
discoveries  are  made,  relating  the  American- 
owned  pieces  to  others  still  in  England,  as  in 
this  case;  for  these  three  chairs  are  apparently 
from  the  same  set  as  a  pair  of  side  chairs  from  the 
Pcrcival  Griffiths  Collection  which  now  belong 
to  Sir  Harold  and  Lady  Zia  Wernher  (illustrated 
Antiques,  December,  1957,  p-554)  at  Luton  Hoo, 
England.  Comparison  with  the  side  chair  (also 

One  of  a  group  of  fifteen  Rembrandt  drawings, 
part  of  a  loan  exhibition  of  drawings  from  Dutch 
Museums  organised  by  the  Smithsonian  travel- 
ling exhibition  service. 


(Left  above).  Since  Henry  E.  Huntington  founded  the  Huntington  Art  Gallery  in  the  1920's,  this  important  San  Marino,  California,  gallery  has  assem- 
bled some  outstanding  English  paintings.  Its  latest  purchases  include  a  pair  of  well-known  subjects  by  Ben  Marshall.  'Sam',  seen  above,  and 
'Sailor'.  (Right).  And  to  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio,  has  come  this  'Road  at  Wargemont'  (3 1 J   ■  39^  in.),  one  of  Renoir's  finest  landscapes. 


shown  in  R.  W.  Symonds'  Engliili  Furniture  from 
Charles  II  to  George  II,  No.  23)  shows  agreement 
in  every  detail. 

Queen  Anne  grace  and  Georgian  vigour  are 
here  combined  in  a  form  anticipating  the  broader 
lines  of  Chippendale.  There  is  particularly  fine 
carving  on  the  cresting  and  knee,  and  the  volutes 
of  the  splat  have  a  carved  acanthus  applied  over 
the  burr  walnut  veneer.  The  greater  breadth  of 
the  backs  has  called  for  the  addition  of  transverse 
bars,  or  straps,  uniting  the  splat  with  the  side 
rails,  a  structural  addition  which  also  serves 
grace  of  design 

The  Georgian  style  in  English  furniture  had  a 
much  more  lasting  effect  on  American  eighteenth- 
century  work  than  is  generally  realized.  In  these 
chairs  are  to  be  seen  the  evidence  that  designs  of 
similar  nature  must  have  been  known  to  colonial 
makers  and  furnished  them  with  details  which 
they  continued  to  repeat  long  after  these  went 
out  of  fashion  in  England.  Different  regions  had 
their  specialties.  In  Philadelphia  the  looped  arm 
and  compass  seat  were  adopted  and  are  character- 
istic of 'Queen  Anne'  chairs  (actually  contempor- 
ary with  those  shown  here  and  made  until  mid- 
century  so  that  they  might  be  better  desig- 
nated Georgian  also).  The  shell  and  pendant  husk 
on  the  knee  was  copied  in  Newport  work  and 
is  seen  on  chairs  and  tables  of  the  1 750-1 770 
period.  The  tapering  rear  leg  ending  in  a  shaped 
foot  is  almost  a  sure  indication  of  the  hand  of  a 
New  York  chairmaker.  The  C-scroll  uniting 
bracket  and  knee  is  found  on  more  ambitious 
pieces  from  New  England  and  New  York.  Thus 
different  regions  partitioned  the  parent  style,  and 
its  several  attributes  became  the  regional 
characteristics  of  American  furniture.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  originals  can  be  deduced  only  by 
evidence,  since  it  seems  that  no  actual  English 
masterpieces  of  furniture,  which  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  America  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  have  survived.  The  inventories  and  sales 
of  effects  of  the  royal  governors,  however,  give 


proof  of  the  presence  of  furnishings  of  great 
luxury,  which  must  have  been  eagerly  scrutinized 
by  all  craftsmen  who  could  gam  access  to  them. 

Collectors'  Exhibition 

THE  gratifying  discovery  that  American 
provincial  collections  were  far  richer  in  works  of 
art  than  had  been  generally  realized  was  made 
recently  by  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Its  exhibition  devoted  to  furniture, 
decorative  arts  and  paintings  owned  in  the 
Buffalo  area  gave  an  illuminating  account  of 
collectors'  tastes  in  that  region. 

While  there  was  a  scattering  of  American 
paintings  of  good  quality — early  portraits,  Hud- 
son River  landscapes,  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury realists  and  a  few  contemporaries — the 
greater  part  of  the  painting  section  was  devoted 
to  modern  European,  chiefly  French,  masters. 
Here  were  the  works  of  Picasso,  Matisse,  Chagall, 
Miro,  Laurencin,  Derain,  Modigliani,  Metzinger, 
Renoir,  Klee,  Utrillo,  Rivera,  and  Vuillard.  Of 
special  note  were  Cezanne's  L'homme  en  bleu 
owned  by  Theodore  G.  Kenefick  and  Gauguin's 
On  the  Beach,  Tahiti,  1899,  from  the  George  F. 
Goodyear  Collection,  two  pictures  which  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  and  recorded. 

American  furniture  predominated  111  the 
decorative  arts  section,  with  exceptionally  fine 
examples  of  Philadelphia  t  Ihippendale,  New  port 
blockfront  and  Salem  carved  furniture  111  the 
Sheraton  style.  The  collection  of  Walter  B.  Robb 
was  the  source  of  Philadelphia  Queen  Anne  and 
Chippendale  side  chairs,  a  fine  wing  chair  and  .1 
pie-crust  table  all  of  which  showed  the 
masterful  carving  that  distinguishes  Philadelphia 
work  111  the  Pre-Revolutionary  period.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  art  of  carving  was 
more  broadly  understood  elsewhere,  particu- 
larly in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  the  master 
carvers,  Samuel  Mclntire  and  his  son  Samuel 
Field  Mclntire,  carved  furniture  in  the  Sheraton 
style  for  other  cabinet-makers.  There  is  no 


record  of  furniture  made  by  them.  Thus  the 
folding  top  card  table  with  reeded  legs  and 
carved  frieze,  here  illustrated,  owned  by  Mr. 
Edward  K.  Hyde,  was  probably  made  by  one  of 
Salem's  other  craftsmen,  while  the  basket  of 
fruit  and  flowers  on  the  frieze,  the  leaf  design  on 
a  punched  ground  on  the  legs,  is  Mclntire  work. 
A  Newport  kneehole  dressing  table  or  desk  from 
the  Robb  Collection  is  of  the  finest  type  of 
Newport  work,  the  blocking  on  the  side  sections 
terminated  at  the  top  by  the  wide,  sinuously 
formed  shell  enclosing  a  palmette  in  a  style 
evolved  in  Newport  under  the  hands  of  the 
Townscnd-Goddard  family  of  cabinetmakers. 

Cream  Pitcher  by  Myer  Myers 

ALTHOUGH  the  little  cream  pitcher  on  hoof 
feet  by  the  New  York  silversmith,  Myer  Myers, 
which  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society  from  a  descendant  of  the 
original  owner,  is  a  slight  example  of  the  work 
of  a  craftsman  who  produced  such  unusual 
forms  as  the  only  known  American  dish-ring, 
the  growing  interest  in  Myers  causes  it  to  be 
regarded  with  more  than  passing  interest.  It  is  a 
heretofore  unnoted  example  of  his  work.  In- 
scribed on  the  bottom  are  the  initials  TCS  for 
Thomas  and  S  .  .  .  Cozzens,  and  on  the  front 
CKT  for  Charles  Keating  Tuckerman,  1821- 
[896,  United  States  Minister  to  Greece,  1868- 
1872,  a  descendant  of  Cozzens. 

Tins  scalloped-rim  cream  pitcher  with  hoof 
feet  springing  from  a  fleur-de-lis  is  similar  to  one 
by  Myers  described  111  (eannette  Rosenbaum's 
recent  monograph  on  the  silversmith  (p.  110), 
showing  the  initials  HLS  on  the  bottom,  which 
passed  through  the  auction  room  in  1949. 

Myers  has  finally  emerged  as  the  leading  New- 
York  smith  of  the  period  bridging  the  rococo 
and  classic  styles,  occupying  much  the  same 
place  as  Pieter  Van  Dyck  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  Among  forms  unusual  111  American 
silver  he  made  not  only  the  dish-ring  mentioned 
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Silver  cream  pitcher  on  hoof  feet,  by  Myer 
Myers  (1728-1795),  New  York;  marked,  on  the 
bottom,  MM.  The  New-York  Historical 
Society. 

but  a  cake  basket,  which  rarely  appears  before 
1800.  Both  of  these  pieces  were  made  for  the 
same  patrons,  Samuel  and  Susanna  Cornell. 

During  the  Revolution  Myers  was  for  a  time 
in  Philadelphia.  This  probably  explains  his  use  of 
the  popular  double-bellied  form  of  coffee  pot,  a 
specialty  of  Philadelphia  makers,  in  the  hand- 
some example  he  made  for  Alexander  and  Mary 
Mercer  of  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey,  which 
is  now  at  the  Winterthur  Museum. 

A  special  exhibition  of  Myers'  work  in  1954, 
and  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Rosenbaum's  book 
in  that  year,  have  greatly  extended  our  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  of  his  work.  That  he  was 


active  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  con- 
temporaries is  evident  in  the  announcement  in 
New  York's  earliest  city  directory  stating  that 
the  Cold  and  Silversmith's  Society  met  regularly 
at  the  home  of  Myer  Myers. 

A  Definitive  Work  on  Malbone 

THERE  has  only  been  one  American  miniature 
painter,  Malbone,  whose  work  easily  stands 
comparison  with  great  European  miniaturists. 
And  there  has  only  been  one  author  qualified  to 
write  his  definitive  biography,  the  late  Ruel  P. 
Tolman,  whose  comprehensive  study  witli  an 
introduction  by  Theodore  Bolton,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  New-York  Historical  Society 
as  The  Life  and  Works  of  Edward  Create  Malbone, 
1777-1807  (price,  dollars  12.50).  Mr.  Tolman, 
late  Director  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution,  had  made  minia- 
ture painting  a  life  study  and  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  dedicated  himself  to 
the  task  of  assembling  all  documentary  material 
relating  to  Malbone  and  cataloguing  his  known 
works  as  well  as  those  attributed  and  sometimes 
mistakenly  attributed;  also  those  baffling  sub- 
jects, the  recorded  miniatures  which  have  been 
lost  to  view. 

The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable 
working  tool  for  the  serious  student,  and  in- 
cludes such  valuable  sections  as  a  facsimile  of 
Malbone's  account  book,  1 801-1806,  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  ofjohn  Davis  Hatch, 
Director  of  the  Norfolk  Museum,  who  w  rites 
the  foreword.  The  descriptive  catalogue, 
illustrating  three-fourths  of  the  known  subjects, 
contains  471  items,  of  these  227  miniatures  have 
been  located,  the  rest  invite  the  pursuit  of  the 
student  and  collector.  There  is  a  checklist  of  62 
unconfirmed  attributions  and  of  108  misattribu- 
tions.  This  would  seem  to  represent  the  'com- 
plete Malbone',  but  actually  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Malbone  painted  over  700  miniatures 


in  .ill  in  his  brief  and  successful  career  of  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Tolman  thought  that  'some  261 
Malbones  not  know  n  to  me  even  by  name  must 
have  been  painted'. 

Mr.  Tolman  has  not  merely  given  the  student 
a  dry  compilation  of  evidence,  for  his  account  of 
the  life  of  the  Newport  artist  is  written  with 
sympathy  and  warmth.  As  a  result  the  Malbone 
that  emerges  is  a  colourful  figure,  an  active, 
intelligent  young  man  knew  how  to  make  good 
financial  investments  and  'understood  the 
proprieties  of  dress  of  any  successful  artist  who 
associated  with  wealthy  and  influential  clients'. 
His  investments  in  New  York  and  Boston  bank 
stock  paid  a  good  rate  of  interest;  he  owned  a 
fairly  extensive  library;  he  played  chess  and 
maintained  a  top-gig  and  was  something  of  a 
sportsman.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a  large 
supply  of  art  materials  and  had  enough  ivory  to 
last  for  the  next  three  years  when  poor  health 
caused  him  to  set  out  for  Jamaica  in  December, 
1806.  The  consumption  which  had  attacked  him 
quickly  proved  fatal  and  he  died  a  few  months 
later  at  the  home  of  a  cousin  in  Savannah,  where 
he  is  buried.  Between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-nine,  this  self-taught  artist,  whose  work 
suggests  only  the  most  thorough,  traditional 
training,  had  painted  portraits  of  members  of 
most  of  the  leading  families  of  Boston,  Newport, 
Providence,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Charleston. 

A  Pair  of  William  III  Mirrors 

THE  period  of  the  earliest  use  of  English  mirrors 
in  wall  decoration  is  represented  by  the  fine 
seven-foot  pier  glass,  one  of  a  pair,  illustrated 
here.  It  is  selected  from  the  collection  of  Stair 
and  Company.  Before  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  French  learned  to  cast  large 
plates  of  mirror  glass,  which  were  soon  imported, 
English  mirrors  were  of  small  size,  generally 
nearly  square  in  shape  and  used  literally  as  look- 
ing glasses.  Their  small  dimensions  were 
minimized  by  broad  decorative  frames  of  the 
most  varied  materials.  Once  large  sheets  of  cast 
glass  could  be  secured  from  France,  their  value 
as  decoration  was  quickly  realized,  particularly 
by  those  who  had  been  to  Versailles  where  the 
( walerie  des  Glaces  was  completed  in  1682. 

The  mirror  frames  used  on  the  new  large 
sheets  of  glass  became  very  narrow  by  earlier 
standards  and  more  elaborate  types  of  frame- 
work were  not  employed  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  Some  of  the  more  important  mirrors  of 
the  1 690-1700  period  had  verre  iglomise  borders, 
as  seen  here.  This  pair  has  a  red  ground  with 
decoration  in  gold  and  silver  in  characteristic 
arabesque  pattern  enclosing  classical  figures.  The 
use  of  verre  eglomise  indicates  Italian  influence, 
particularly  that  of  Venice,  where  this  form  of 
decorating  glass  from  underneath  w  ith  metallic 
foils  and  colour  was  brought  to  great  perfection 
long  before  it  received  a  French  name  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century. 


A  Salem,  Massachusetts,  folding  top  card  table  fc.  1800), 
owned  by  Mr.  Edward  K.  Hyde,  incorporating  a  'basket  of 
fruit  and  flowers'  attributed  to  Mclntire.  Recently  exhibited 
at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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Guide  to  New  England  Museums 

THE  recently  published  ( iiiide  to  the  Art  Museums 
of  New  England  (Harcourt,  Brace,  New  York, 
dollars  5.00)  written  by  S.  Lane  Faison.  Jr., 
Professor  of  Art  at  Williams  College,  will 
doubtless  surprise  its  readers  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  museums  mentioned — sixty-one — a  num- 
ber which  the  author  admits  surprised  even 
himself,  lie  also  did  not  expect  to  find,  .11  the 
outset  of  his  work,  that  the  museums  of  the  five 
northeastern  states  (with  Massachusetts  possessing 
half  of  the  collections  described)  would  offer  a 
complete  survey  of  the  whole  range  of  art; 
'  .  .  .  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present,  and 
from  Western  art  to  Far  Eastern,  pre-Columbian, 
and  the  art  of  primitive  peoples.  .  .'  This  can  be 
done  by  the  smaller  museums  alone,  without 
drawing  upon  the  vast  collections  of  Boston  s 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  latter  could,  of  course, 
have  illustrated  every  phase  of  art  covered  by  the 
Guide,  and,  with  the  nearby  collections  at  Har- 
vard's Fogg  Museum  ('the  most  extensive 
collection  of  art  owned  by  any  museum  in  the 
world')  might  have  dominated  the  book  but  for 
the  author's  determination  to  give  the  smaller 
collections,  particularly  those  little  known  and 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  deserved  recognition. 
Whenever  one  of  these  possessed  a  work  com- 
parable in  importance  to  one  in  a  large  museum 
the  author  gave  preference  to  the  small  collection. 

Tins  is  a  selective  guide  book  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Only  405  subjects  are  des- 
cribed and  each  is  illustrated.  For  this,  rather 
than  the  bewilderingly  comprehensive  plan  of 
the  conventional  guide  book  the  reader  may  be 
thankful;  for  the  author  has  knowledge,  taste, 
and  the  ability  to  impart  information.  The 
reader  will  find  that  in  addition  to  having  things 
worthy  of  note  pointed  out  to  him,  he  will 
receive  a  co-ordinated  account  of  various  sub- 
jects such  as  Western  painting,  Far  Eastern  Art, 
classical  sculpture,  or  American  portrait  painting. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  where 
the  small  museum  has  risen  to  the  stature  of  a 
great  museum  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  New 
England.  Examples  include  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hart- 
ford, the  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  at  Northampton, 
the  Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  in  Providence,  the  Clark  Art  Institute  in 
Williamstown,  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
These  are  small  only  by  metropolitan  standards, 
actually  they  possess  rich  collections  of  the 
highest  quality  and  for  this  reason  the  author 
estimates  that  possibly  one  third  of  all  the  ob- 
jects of  art  in  the  country  are  concentrated  in 
New  England. 

Professor  Faison  has  done  much  to  help  the 
traveller  avoid  missing  the  good  things  lie  might 
overlook:  such  as  the  finest  Turner  in  America, 
Seascape  with  Squall  ('.01  ting  tip,  in  the  library  at 
Maiden;  one  of  the  finest  early  Manets,  Woman 


Two  English  Georgian  chairs,  of  date  c.  1730,  in  veneered 
ami  carved  walnut.  A  similar  side  chair,  illustrated  (figure  23) 
in  'English  Furniture  from  C  harles  II  to  George  II'  was 
formerly  in  the  Griffiths  Collection.  Ginsburg  Si  Levy. 


with  Guitar,  111  the  Hill-Stead  Museum  in  Far- 
mington,  Connecticut;  or  the  important  collec- 
tion of  prints  at  the  Davison  Art  Centre  at 
Wesleyan  University.  Amherst  College  has  .1 
magnificent  collection  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tive arts  including  the  banqueting  hall  from 
Rotherwas  House  in  Herefordshire,  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  Elizabethan  decoration 
in  existence.  A  sight  of  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Joseph  Wright  of  Derby,  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Clayton  of  Liverpool,  will  reward  the  visitor  to 
Fitchburg's  small  museum,  and  there  are  Flemish 
and  Italian  Renaissance  portraits  of  first  rate 
quality  in  the  Currier  Gallery  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

Road  maps,  information  as  to  hours,  compact 
size  and  no  wasting  of  words  are  among  the 
(  '.aide's  many  assets. 


Impressionists  at  Parke-Bernet 

MASTERPIECES  of  the  Impressionists  and  the 
post-Impressionists,  from  the  collection  of 
Arnold  Kirkeby,  w  ill  be  sold  at  public  auction 
at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  980  Madison 
Avenue,  (New  York)  on  Wednesday,  19th 
November  at  8  p.m.  One  of  the  greatest  collec- 
tions of  the  French  Modem  School  ever  to  come 
on  the  American  art  market,  the  sale  offers  about 
thirty  paintings.  All  are  of  distinguished  proven- 
ance, are  fully  recorded  and  111  most  cases  have 
extensive  histories  of  inclusion  in  important 
exhibitions. 

Four  works  which  will  be  included  in  this 
sale  are  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Others 
include:  Mother  and  Child,  by  Picasso  (1903);  the 
famous  Fleurs  et  Cerainique  by  Matisse  (191 1); 
four  works  by  Renoir,  two  being  elaborate 
executions  of  figures  of  children,  the  third  Jardiu 
a  Sorrcnte  (1881),  and  the  fourth  La  Couseuse 
(i877)- 


One  of  a  pair  of  William  III  pier  glasses;  height, 
7  ft.  2  in.,  3  ft.  wide,  of  date  1690-1700.  Stair  and 
Company,  59  East  57th  St.,  New  York. 
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In  the  exhibition  'Three  Centuries  of 
Venetian  Glass'  at  the  Corning 
Museum  of  Glass,  Corning,  New 
York:  A  Venetian  dragon  stem  Gob- 
let, late  sixteenth  century,  14  in.  high 
(see  Connoisseur  Year  Book,  1955, 
p.  58.) 
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A  fine  Regency  sofa  table  with  original  gilt  mounts.  The  table 
combines  a  figured  and  faded  rosewood  top  with  an  unusual  ebonized 
base.  Circa  1805. 

Length  {open)  61  inches.  Depth  25  inches. 


An  elegant  /'AIR  of  Adam 
painted  armchairs  in  white  and 
gold.  Circa  /  780. 
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TELEPHONE     KEN     5  2  66 


Fine  XVIIIth  Century  Glass  Chandelier  for  twelve  candles.  Height  4  ft.  10  in.,  diameter  2  ft.  1\ 
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B.   C.  COROT.   LA    BACCHANTE  RETENANT 
ON  CANVAS,  69I  x  52  INCHES.  SALON  PICTURE,  PARIS,  1865,.* 
In  the  possession  of  Hirschl  and  Adler  Galleries.  Inc.,  21  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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THE   BOOK   OF   HOURS  AND   PSALTER  OF 

Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick. 
English,  first  half  of  the  15th  Century. 
lol  x  7t  inches.  (273  X  186  mm.) 


i  Sale  includes  a  Gospel  Lectionary  written  in  gold 
ers  (France,  early  9th  century) ;  Byzantine  Gospels 
tten  by  Theophanes  (early  1 2th  century) ;  Vidal  Maior, 
most  important  known  Aragonese  thirteenth-century 
minated  manuscript;  a  German-Swiss  Gradual,  c.  1312; 

Bible  of  Robert  ofAnjou  (Naples,  14th  century);  Dante, 
•  Divine  Comedy  (Florence,  14th  century);  French  and 
mish  books  of  hours  en  grisaille  ;  books  of  hours  illuminated 
Taddeo  Crivelli,  Francesco  d'Antonio  del  Cherico,  and 
jllower  of  Cristoforo  de  Predis;  the  Hours  of  George 
3odicbrad,  King  of  Bohemia;  Histories  of  Thebes  and  of 

destruction  of  Troy,  Lille,  1469,  written  by  Jaquotin  de 
pluc;  Haggadah  written  by  Joel  ben  Simeon  (N.  Italy, 
0-80) ;  humanistic  manuscripts  of  Vergil,  Ovid,  Aristotle, 
I  Aratus;  also  a  blockbook,  Biblia  Pauperum  (N.  Xether- 
ds,  c.  1460);  and  Frezzi,  Quatriregio,  Florence,  1508. 


announce  Ihe  Sale  oj 

THE  FIRST  PORTION  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  OF 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 

the  Property  of  the  late 

C.  W.  DYSON  PERRINS,  ESQ. 

on  Tuesday,  gth  December 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (61  plates,  6  in  colour)  3  gns.  ($9.00) 
Plain  Catalogue,  6d.  Post  Free. 
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I  HE   I'SALTER  OF   RICHARD  Ol-    CANTERIU  RY 

Kiiidish,  14th  Century.  Illuminated  by  the  artist  of 
Queen  Mary's  Psalter.  [2$  X  8i  inches.  (320  X  210  mm.) 


ephonc: 

de  Park  6545 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

American  Office:    61   Broadway,  N.Y.        Telephone:  Bowling  Cireen  9-0765 


Telegrams:  Abinitio. 
Wesdo,  London 


SOTHEBY'S 

announce  the  Sale  on  Thursday  nth  December,  of 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTION  OF 
PORTRAIT  MINIATURES  AND  WATCHES 

the  Property  of  the  late 

C.  W.  DYSON  PERRINS,  ESQ. 


Sir  Geoffrey  Webster, 
by  Richard  Cos  way, 
2  inches. 


An  enamelled  gold 
watch  case,  prob- 
ably by  Pierre 
Huaud  pere. 

1 1  inches  diameter 


A  Swiss  gold  and 
enamel  Musica 
Box.  3^  inches. 
Early  19th 
Century. 


Dr.  Harvey 
by  Samuel 
Cooper. 

Signed  and 
dated  1660 
2|  inches 


A  young  girl, 
by  John  Smart. 

Signed  and  dated 
803.  V  inches. 


The  Marquis 
of  Blandford, 
by  Richard 
Cosway. 

2i  inches. 


A  Dutch 
enamelled  gold 
watch,  painted 
by  Huaud 
Le  Puisne 


An 

elderly 
lady,  by 
John  Smart 

Signed  and 
dated  1800. 
3 1  inches. 


The  young 
Duke  of 
Clarence, 
by  Richard 
Cosway. 
1 1  inches. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (9  plates)  4  -  (70  cents) 
Plain  Catalogue  3d.  post  free. 


Telephone: 
Hyde  Park  6545 


SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

American  Office:  61  Broadway.    Telephone:  Bowling  Green  9-0765 


Telegrams:  Abiniti) 
Wesdo,  Lonwl 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  imf  i. ate  ql*  f.f.n  n i a  r  v 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  Kino  of  Sweden 


40ll\  SIMKKS 


LIMITED 


Cljmesie  MovkX  of  grt 


A  Chinese  porcelain  saucer-dish  decorated  in  Famille  Verte 

enamels  in  the  Chinese  Taste. 
K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD:  A.D.  1662  1722.  Diameter:  134  inches. 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


One  of  a  pair  of  fine  carved  and  gilt-wood  girandoles,  height  5  feet 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS 


By  Appointment  to 
H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths 

CARRINGTON  8c  CO.,  LTD. 

130,  REGENT  ST.  LONDON.  W.I. 

REGENT  3727 


yS}-//rr////     //or/r/Zr-r/ /'//  ^ J  an*/ i^rieet0€*4  efface- 


Mann  &  Fleming  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


Faded  mahogany  Sheraton 
revolving  bookcase.  40  inches 


120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 


George  I  Silver 


Set  of  three  exceptionally  fine  early  Georgian 
octagonal  casters  made  by  William  Lukin 
in  171  5.  Total  weight  39.75  ounces.  Height 
8f  inches  and  7  inches.  Marks  in  very  clear 
state.  Engraved  family  crest. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD.  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


Cables  :  Cullcus,  London 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H  M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 


ORIENTAL   WORKS    OF  ART 


Telephone : 
MAYFAIR  4018 

Telegrams : 
Chineceram  Wesdo, 
London 


An  old  Chinese  bowl  on 
three  feet  with  two  handles 
of  inverted  U  shape,  re- 
sembling in  general  form 
that  of  an  early  bronze  ting. 
Stoneware  with  turquoise- 
blue  glaze,  the  dragons 
forming  the  feet  in  unglazed 
biscuit.  The  interior  of  the 
bowl  is  glazed  yellow. 

Diameter  1\  inches 

Ming  period 
(A.D.  1368-1644) 


famous  for  fine  Carpets 


Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 


Enquiries  Welcomed 


The  House  of  Perez 

162  -  168   BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephones:  KENsington  9878  &  9774 

And  at  GLASGOW  ■  BRISTOL  •  FRINTON  ■  AMSTERDAM  ■  s  GRAVENHAGE 


ine  Kabistan 
rom  the 
Caucasus, 
ize 

6ft.  I  in.  •  4ft. Oin. 


ROTTERDAM  •  UTRECHT  •  ARNHEM  •  H1LVERSUM 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1958 


Promenade 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


George  I  Brandv  warmer,  1719. 
Maker,  Jas.  Goodwin. 

George  II  6-inch  Salver,  1748. 
Maker,  Wm.  Peaston. 

George  III  Mustard-pot,  1820. 
Maker,  H.  D. 

George  III  Strainer,  1766. 
Maker,  Wm.  Plummer. 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 
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CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 


Cables : 

CHRISANT,  LONDON 


1 20  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.i 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Frank  C.  Thrush 


Telephones  : 

GROsvenor  1785,  1784  &  5*70 


19 


1 


t 


tm 


Ait    ^  «•■<*  *"*\ 
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SUPERB  PAIR  OF  LOUIS  XVI 
ORMOLU  CANDELABRA 
FALCONET.  2  ft.  10  in.  high. 

Formerly  in  the  Collection  of 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ednam. 


V 


* 


FINE 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


CHARLES  II  ANTIQUE  SILVER  MIRROR 

Date  circa  1670.  (Unmarked) 
This  mirror,  with  original  Vauxhall  Glass, 
was  presented  by  Queen  Anne  to  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  was  originally 
one  of  the  rich  furnishings  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Stuart. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 
SIDE-HANDLED  CHOCOLATE  POT 
Date  1709,  by  H.  Roberts 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  TOBACCO  BOX 
Date  1722,  by  Isaac  Cornasseau 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  PORRINGER 
Date  1709,  by  H.  Green 

PAIR  OF  ANTIQUE 
SILVER  CANDLESTICKS  (GILT) 
Date  1701,  by  White  Walsh 


A  rare  model  of  a  Pipe 
in 

VEZZI  PORCELAIN 
Venice,  c.  1720-1727 


SPECIALISTS  IN  ENGLISH  & 
CONTINENTAL  PORCELAINS 
OF  THE  I8TH  CENTURY 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON 
S.W.3 


Works  of  Art  •  Furniture 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assn. 


Tel:  KENsington 
5272  &  3793 

Cables: 

PORCEUQUL  LONDON 


VENETIAN,  late  16th  Century  Height  12  inches 

From  the  Collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (1660-1753) 

ALFRED  SPERO 

4  Park  Mansions  Arcade,  Knightsbridge,  London,  SW1 

KNIghtsbridge  4806 


I  1  Ih  CONN(  )ISSt:,l  IR.  I  V<  ember,  IQ>S 


\l\ 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


An  important  Chippendale  mahogany  Arm  Chair  richly  carved  in  superb  detail. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 
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BRACHER 

& 

SYDENHAM 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ROCOCO  SILVER 


A  GEORGE  II  COFFEE  POT  with  Chinoiserie 
decoration  of  superb  quality.  1758  by  William 
Cripps.  Weight  40  ounces.  Height  g  inches. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 
READING,  BERKS. 


Established:  1790 


Telephone:  3724 


A  fine  early  1 8th  century  walnut  tall  boy 
with  a  brushing  slide,  having  original  brasses 

The  General  Trading  Company 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO  (MAYFAIR)  LTD 

1-5  Grantham  Place  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  Wi  Grosvenor  5762 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  VUIIRAN,  AliBEVII  I  E,  ISS4 

euc;ene  boudin,  1824-1898 

Oils  011  Panel  Size  1 7 A       14},  inches 

Also  a  companion  painting  in  tlic  same  size 

I  A  GRANDE  RUE  a  ABBEVILLE,  [894 
From  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Raeburn,  Bart. 
Exhibited  ECOLE  DES  BEAUX-ARTS,  EXPOSITION  BOUDIN,  [899 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  Old  and  New 

Collections  purchased 

148   NEW   BOND   STREET,  LONDON,  W.  i 

Established  1876  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone:  Mayjair 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

EXHIBITION  OF 

OLD  MASTERS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS 

November  20th  to  January  10th 


FRANCESCO  FKANCIA  (1450-1517) 
Panel  22 £  X  17]  inches 


13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

HYDE   PARK    2679  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  EARLY  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 


By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Qyeen  Mary 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


rdephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738- 


Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London. 


A  very  fine  small  Adam  carved  gilt  wood  side-table  with  shaped  undcrframc,  on  slender 
cabriole  legs;  the  satinwood  top,  which  is  fitted  with  a  gadrooncd  ormolu  moulding,  is 
inlaid  in  the  classical  manner  in  rosewood,  boxwood  and  kingwood.  Circa  1770. 
Measurements:-  Width  4  ft.  7  in.  Depth  24  i  in.  Heierht  2  ft.  0  in. 


WILDENSTEIN 

Italian  Primitives 
French  XVIIIth  Century 
French  Impressionists 

by  the  finest  masters 


147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Mayfair  0602 


J.  HAIM 
&  Company 

Tel:  MAYfair  6300 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 


LOUIS  QUINZE 
AUBUSSON  CARPET 

4  ft.  4  in.   ■   5  ft.  2  in. 


Specialists  in  Fine  Quality 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 
pastel  shades 

Also  large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 
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BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


Members  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  very  fine  pair  of  Louis  XVI  ormolu 
and  bronze  candelabra.  Circa  1800. 
Height  2  ft.  5  J  in. 


A  very  fine  quality  Chippendale 
carved  wood  and  gilded  mirror. 
Circa  1760.  2  ft.  3  in.  x  5  ft.  8  in. 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Extremely  fine  Sheraton  wine  cooler  in 
mahogany,  inlaid  with  boxwood,  with 
contemporary  armorials  and  decoration. 

Dated  1802.  Height  1  ft.  11  {  in. 

Depth  1  ft.  4  in.  Width  1  ft.  5  J  in. 


I 

4 


Pair  of  George  I  silver  tapersticks  by 
David  Willaume.  London  1714. 
12*  ounces.  4}  inches  high. 


A  superb  quality  small  Regency  work- 
cutn-games  table  in  faded  rosewood, 
with  decorative  ormolu  banding.  Circa 
1 8 1 5 .  Height  to  top  of  gallery  2  ft.  s  i  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  7i  in.  Width  3  ft.  3  in. 


established  1866       28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE        tel.  (3  linlv  223,9* 


QUEEN  ANNE  RED  LACQUER  DOWRY  CHEST  ON  CARVED  WALNUT  STAND 
Arched  cover  and  long  drawer  at  base.  Decorated  with  Chinese  scenes  and 
flowers.  The  stand  on  cabriole  legs,  carved  in  the  Chinese  manner  with 
carved  dragons'  heads  for  feet.  Size  3  ft.  4  in.      2  ft.  I  in.      4  ft.  5{  in. 

From  a  well-known  Collection. 

Several  complete  finely-carved  panelled  rooms  of  oak  and  pine  are  available,  Historical  suits  of  armour, 
Refectory  tables,  etc.,  on  which  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

M.  ADAMS- ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone  :   Knightsbridge  9058 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD 

FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


Rare  and  important  fine  Lapis  Lazuli  Koro  and  Cover  in  fine  deep  blue  colour,  carved  with  massive  double  archaic  dragon 
handles,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  coiled  dragon,  the  body  carved  with  small  ogre  masks  opposite  the  handles,  and  with 
a  broad  band  of  t'ao  t'ieh  masks  matching  a  narrower  band  on  the  cover. 
Height  without  wood  stand  4  inches,  width  6^  inches.  Ch'ien  Lung  period  A.D.  1736-1795. 

38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON 


WHITEHALL  1173 


BEAUCHAMP 
GALLERIES 

Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

A  pair  of  CHANTILLY  qualre- 
foil-shaped  Bon  is,  painted  in  the 
hakiemon  style  uith  squirrels, 
l  ines  and  detached  flower  sprays. 
6J  inches  wide.  Hunting-horn 
mark  in  red 

8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 
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ROLAND,  BROWSE 

&  D E LB AN C O 

Distinguished  Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


DESPIAU 
Head  of  Mrs.  Stone 
Terracotta.  15  inches  high 


19  Cork  Street,  Old  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 


HEGent  7984-5 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEl  HONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9  o 
MAYFAIR  2066 

ANTIQUES 
F  U  R  N  I  T  U  R  E 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 

BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  TI  ON  S 
H  E  A  TING 
V  AL  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


A  set  of  7  single  and  1  elbow  Chippendale  period  chairs  on 
square  legs  with  plain  under-rails,  the  backs  pierced  in 
unusual  trellis  pattern  with  'C  scroll  sides  and  carved 
primrose  rosettes,  shaped  top-rails  of  a  fine  quality  and  colour. 
Circa  1 770. 

A  circular  top  tea  table  with  an  interesting  tripod  support, 
diameter  2  ft.  3  ins.  Circa  1770. 

A  small  Queen  Anne  gesso  mirror  frame  with  its  original 
mirror  plate,  3  ft.  overall  by  1  ft.  4  ins.  wide.  Circa  1710. 

One  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  Regency  glass  and  ormolu  2-light 
candelabra,  height  13  ins.  Circa  1800. 
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Old  English  Furniture 
Cliimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


An  18th  Century  carved  wood 
Chimneypiece  and  overmantel 
with  original  oil  painting. 


We  arc  always  pleased  to  PI  RCHASE  OLD 
FIREPLACES  and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 
of  all  types. 


phone: 
mansion  house  2 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
B.A.D  A.  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  I  79O 


RARE   GEORGE  II 
small    Irish  Warwick 
CRUET. 
Date  1753. 
Weight  30  ounces. 
By  R.  Calderwood. 
Price  £125 

FINE  PAIR  QUEEN 
ANNE    faceted  cast 
CANDLESTICKS. 

Date  1711. 
Weight  27  ounces. 
By  Alice  Sheene. 

Price  £350. 


160  133  <=z3eucltutclt  c^tteet,  J—andpn,  (^T.(^~.3 


CABLES  :  LANDAWATA 
FEN,  LONDON 


JSCS' 


>  JJL  > 


The  Toilet  by  GASPAR  NETSCHER  (1639-84).  Collection  of  Sir 
Francis  Cook,  Bart.  Signed  in  full.  Copper  panel  10;   •  8  1  inches. 


EXHIBITION 
FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

DUTCH,  FLEMISH 
AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

November  i  —  December  i  c 

LEONARD  KOETSER 
GALLERY 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9349     Cables:  Leonardius,  London 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


SHERATON   BONHEUR   DU  JOUR 

In  mahogany  inset  with  Wedgwood  medallions 
and  fitted  writing  drawer  in  the  frieze. 
Height  4  ft.  73  in.,  depth  1  ft.  X  in.,  width  3  ft. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE   PARK   0  4  4  4  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY.  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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N.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


15  NORTON  FOLGATE 
LONDON  E.l.  BIS  1587 
ESTABLISHED  1912 


ELIZA  GODFREY 

1743 


WILLIAM  PITTS  1801 

157  ounces 


SET  OF  FOUR 

125  ounces 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Telephone: 
Chester  22S36 
and  23632 

Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Fine  18th  Century  Mahogany 
Semi-circular  Table 

81     34     35  inches  high 

Lo\ely  colour  and  quality 
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Panel  24 \  x  19  inches  (63  X  48  cms.) 


G.  J.  J.  VAN  OS 

( 1 782-1861) 


Framed  30.1  >  25  inches  (78  >  64  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  i  3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItthall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWP1C,  PICCY,  LONDON 


L 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 


(CHA  RLES  CASIMIR)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel:  Kensington  7370 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


A  VERY  RARE  PAIR  of  17th  CENTURY  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 

PEWTER  CANDLESTICKS. 

Height  10I  inches.  Diameter  of  Base  7J  inches.  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


'Vieille  ville  au  bord 
d'une  riviere-hiver' 


L.  HERMANN 

(German  1 8 1 2- 1 88 1 ) 


Signed  and  dated 


An  exceptionally  fine  and 
colourful  example  of  the 
artist's  work 


O  M  E  L  L 

22     BURY  STREET, 


GALLER    ES  r^ar 

4274 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 
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STEPHEN  MOORE  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


A  circular  table  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality,  veneered  with  various  woods, 
the  pedestal  and  feet  being  in  satinwood. 
C.1810.  Diameter  :  52.]  inches. 


CASTLE  PLACE,  LEWES,  SUSSEX 

and  at 

103  HIGH  STREET,  LEWES 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays  Tel :  258 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  L 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TD 


Tel :  BELgravia  3080 


A  pair  of  Hepplewhite  carved 
mahogany  armchairs.  Circa  1775. 


PRIDES  of  LONDON'S  Great  Galleries 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 


Clje  ©lb  flletalcraft  ;§>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B  A  D. A.  Ltd. 


Pair  of  exceptionally  tine  brass  mounted 
state-coach  lamp;.  Extreme  height  28  inches. 


Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Trade  enquiries  welcomed. 
Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.y 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5858 


A  very  rare  and  fine  quality  George  II  mahogany  wine  waiter  with 
partitions  for  bottles;  the  cabriole  legs  carved  with  acanthus,  terminate 
in  most  unusual  club  feet.  Circa  1740. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


partners: 

oscar  e.  johnson 
h.  f.  j.  leggatt 

a.  e.  francis 
p.  a.  b.  johnson 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  182O 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  I 

Telephones:  Whitehall  }77  2  and  }2P  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


ARTHUR  ACKERMANN  &  SON  Ltd 

3  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l.      Tel  .  Hyde  Park  3288 


CATTLE  AT  A  STREAM  GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A. 

From  the  Collection  of  Major  R.  C.  Hans  Shane  Stanley  of  Paul  tons,  Hants. 


W  < 


Canvas  78  >  50  inches 


HENRY  SPENCER 

EE=zE^^==  &  SONS  ^^^^ 

ESTABLISHED  1840 
Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Se>mour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  5J1-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  (i47-S 


VALUATIONS   FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26c- 267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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An  18th  Century  Landscape  Looking  Glass,  with 
its  original  plates  and  the  frame  veneered  with 
Burr  Walnut  of  exceptionally  pleasing  colour. 
4  ft.  8  in.  wide  x  1  ft.  8  in.  high. 


A  finely  drawn  18th  Century 
Mahogany  Open  Elbow 
Chair.  Circa  1760. 


Cclepfjone:  Mount  2461 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3, 
1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Section  233)  SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, AND  CIRCULATION  OF 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

published  January,  March,  April,  May,  June,  September,  Noyember  and 
December 

at  New  York,  N  Y.  for        October  1,  1958 

I.  rhe  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London 
S.W.I. 

Editor,  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London  S.W.I. 

Managing  Director,  B.  Y.  McPeake,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I. 

Director,  Fred  Lewis,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  sole  stockholder  The  Hearst 
Corporation,  100  West  Tenth  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  All  of  the  stock  of 
The  Hearst  Corporation  is  held  by  the  following  Yoting  Trustees,  namely:  Martin 
F.  Huberth,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Richard  E.  Berlin,  959 
l-.ighth  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York;  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  530  West 
Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Harold  G.  Kern,  5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  G.  ( ).  Markuson,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York; 
Charles  Mayer,  Third  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California;  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  John  Randolph 
Hearst,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York:  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
L108  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  Yoting  Trust  Agreement 
dated  as  of  February  28,  1958.  The  beneficial  owners  of  the  stock  deposited  under 
the  aforesaid  Yoting  Trust  are  The  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation,  John  Randolph  Hearst.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Hearst  and  George  Hearst. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  secu- 
rities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

Fre  d  Lewis 
(Signature  of  Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21th  day  of  September,  1958 

ROBERT  W.  RUPP, 
Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York 
No.  41-8706350 
Qualified  in  Queens  County 
Cert,  filed  in  New  York  County 
Term  Expires  March  30,  19(i0 

[Seal] 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

DECORATIVE  WROUGHT  IRONWORK  and  other  metalwork  of 
the  highest  quality  made  by  traditional  methods.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  quote  for  your  requirements.  George  Lister  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Abbey 
Road,  Cambridge. 

TAPER  STICKS,  George  I  and  earlier,  required  by  private  collector. 
Flat  io,  4,  Grand  Avenue,  Hove,  Sussex. 

EXHIBITION  COLLECTOR'S  PIECE:  French  ormolu  gilt  and 
enamel  eight-day  striking  clock.  Visible  escapement.  Superb  specimen. 
Maybury,  38  Stonor  Park  Road,  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 

FOR  SALE,  privately,  as  a  whole  or  individually:  COLLECTION  of 
fine  PAINTINGS,  Dutch,  English,  French,  German  Masters  and 
Schools.  Send  for  complimentary  list  with  photographs  of  all  items. 
Inspection  shipment.  Box  No.:  7099. 

WANTED:  Old  locks,  keys,  jewel  boxes,  handcuffs,  leg-irons,  shackles, 
spurs,  firearms,  powder  flasks,  knives,  candle  snuffers.  Also  books, 
prints,  paintings  on  above.  Roshon,  388  First  Avenue,  Phoenixville, 
Penna.,  U.S.A.  

PICTURES  and  PORCELAIN.  18th  to  20th  Centuries.  Write  for 
illustrated  lists,  paintings,  drawings,  porcelain.  Saturdays  9-5  p.m.,  or 
by  appointment:  Old  Hall,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Nineteenth  Century  Antiques.  We  specialise  in  the  export  of  Antique 
Furniture,  Glass,  China,  Brass,  etc.  Photographs  and  Price  lists  on 
request.  W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Antiques  Ltd.,  69  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  N.W.i. 

ANNIGONI.  Charming  landscape,  oil  on  panel  16"  x  24".  Exhibited 
Paris  Salon  1952,  reproduced  Illustrated  London  News  1954.  Private 
owner  wishes  to  sell.  Will  accept  £675.  Seen  London.  Box  No.:  7100. 

AUTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  Top  cash  prices  paid  for  original  letters 
and  documents  of  famous  persons.  Charles  C.  Hamilton  Autographs, 
Inc.,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Restorations  to  Antique  Ironwork  and  other  metalwork.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  quote  for  work  of  this  kind.  Please  write  for  details. 
GEORGE  LISTER  &  SONS  Ltd.,  Abbey  Road,  Cambridge.  

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

London  experience  in  repairs,  restoration,  and  conservation  of 
Antique  furniture.  Care  and  understanding.  BAFUR,  26165  Marathon 
St.,  Los  Angeles  26,  California,  Telephone  Dunkirk  41869. 

FOR  SALE:  collection  Bone  Model  Ships  made  by  Napoleonic  Prison- 
ers, 1805.  Write  Box  No.:  7101. 

WANTED:  very  attractive  early  Clipper  ship  paintings  and  models. 
Fine  quality  and  condition.  Photographs  returned.  John  F.  Walter,  Jr., 
P.O.  Box  14,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.   

CHARTER.  Edward  I  re  Sempringham  Priory,  Lincolnshire;  good 
condition,  with  seal.  Offers  to:  West,  8  Grove  Avenue,  Teignmouth 
Devon. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  {minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


Lampshades 

in  real  vellum,  silk, 
etc.,  to  individual 
requirements. 

OSWALD  H0LLMAN 

LIMITED 

208  Kent  House  Rd..  Beckenham.  KENT 


ICS- 


WELCOMES  YOU 

...  to  magnificent  festivals, 
exhibitions  and  sporting  and 
cultural  events  in  Delhi,  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  between  now  and 
March,  1959.  Come  and  see  the 
world's  most  colourful  and 
spectacular  celebrations. 

Illustrated  brochures  and  suggested 
itineraries  from  your   Travel  Agent  or 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

28  Cockspur  Street.  London  S  W  I    Telephone:  TRAialgar  1711 
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VIEW  OF  DEDHAM 
by 

F.  W.  WATTS 
(i  800-1 862) 

Canvas  size  70  >  50  inches 
A  most  important  English  landscape  painting  of  outstanding  quality. 

JOHN  GREEN 

l  ine  Art  Dealer 

19  Piccadilly  Arcade,  Piccadilly 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  4(189  and  4680 


XXXVII 


LOUIS-GABRIEL 
MOREAU  L'AINE 
(1740-1806) 

'Pavilion  in  a  Park 
with  Pond' 

Gouache: 
10^      17  inches 
(26     44  cm.) 

Exhibited: 
'Les  Cent 
Chefs-d'Oeuvre' 
Galerie  Charpentier 
1957 

Collection : 
M.  Tony  Mayer. 


An  exceptionally  fine 
and  colourful  example  of 
the  artist's  work 


HALLSBOROUGH  GALLERY 

20  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  S.VV.l 


Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


Telephone:  Grosvenor  1923 


SI  R  JOSHUA  RliYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  (1727-171)2).    Canvas  17S  x  15  inches 
(This  subject  it'tis  engraved  by  John  D.  Miller) 

IN0IH1EHT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY  Ltd 

26  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I       Tele:  Hyde  Park  $744 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 


^    81    DAYIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  Chinese  Fukien  porcelain  seated  figure  of  Pu-tai,  God 
of  Happiness,  covered  with  a  creamy  Blanc  de  Chine  gla/c. 
17th  century.  Height  V,  inches. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  T  HI- 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


^Rft/r^e,  and  Continental  oflSiter,  c lllniafuwA 

d/tntirfite  (Jeu>cld,ffime  c/nnJjSoxc^ 


XVIII  Century  German  silver  gilt  Ewer  and  Dish. 
By  Johann  Ludwig  Biller,  Augsburg  c.  1720. 
Diameter  of  Dish  22,'  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Old  Continental  Silver. 


I  aluations  for  Probate. 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  <il  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid 


NOW 
ON  SALE 

A 

Gift 
for  the 
Discriminating 

25s.  Od. 
($5.00  U.S.A.) 


For  full  details 
and 

List  of  Contents 
see  page  LI  I  of 
this  issue 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

!  Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

12  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

?  ! 

Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 
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THREE  SEATED  WOMEN 


WILLIAM  HALLE 


WILLIAM  HALLE 

Oil  Paintings  &  Gouaches 
November  12th— 29th 


First  London  Exhibition 
of  work  by  the 
Californian  painter 

YNEZ  JOHNSTON 

November  12th— 29th 


O'HANA 
GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W. 

Grosvenor  1  562 


YN1.Z  IOHNSTON 


FRENCH  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 


FRANK  T.  SARIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989  Cables:  SABINUS  London 


EXHIBITION  OF 


EARLY  ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 

Priced  at  twelve  guineas  and  under 

SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Catalogue  available  upon  request 

Also  a  large  selection  of  PRINTS  of  all  subjects, 
similarly  priced 

FRANK  T.  SARIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989  Cables:  SABINUS  London 


\  VIEW  ( )V  II  AMI'S  1 1  \l)  III  \  III  IOOKING  TOWARDS  LONDON.  NEWMARKET  RACES. 

Coloured  aquatint  en»ra\  in^  In  K  Jukes  alter  p.  J.  Sarjent.    Published  1804.  Coloured  aquatint  engraving  In  and  alter  James  Pollard. 
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Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  GASPAR  NETSCHER  1639-1684 

On  canvas  size  18  by  21  inches 
7  lit  companion  picture,  with  the  same  figures,  is  in  the  Piriukntliek.  .Munich. 

The  PULITZER  Gallerv 


c  Kensington  High  Street 

Tel.  WEStern 


LONDON  W.8 


.47 


Seven  delightful  pointings  by  Paul 
Marny  are  now  on  view  and  are  offered 
for  sale,  singly  or  in  lots.  Enquiries 
should  be  made  to  the  Manager.  Tele- 
phone: Scarborough  4571.  Black  and 
white  photographs  of  these  paintings 
are  available  on  request. 


PADDINGTON   305  1 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd. 

ANTIQUES 


98.  Crawford  Street. 

W.1 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


■49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


<  .  &  D.  O'DONOGHITE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK   OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
13  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


P.  H.  4.1  S  i  I  \«.  II  HI 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.A.SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

(INCORPORATING    de    FRESNES    OF  AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK  FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE 
EXPORTERS 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


ET 

► 
► 
► 
► 


EL 


New  Reprint  of  the  3rd  (1762)  Edition 

THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE'S 
DIRECTOR 

Introduction  by  RALPH  EDWARDS 

212  plates.  Cloth  bound.    £4  4S. 

($1  3.00  in  U.S.  including  packing,  postage  and  insurance  from 
The  Belgrave  Library,  2  2  Armoury  Way ,  London,  S.W '.  18) 
Published  by  The  CONNOISSEUR 


Galston  314 


4 

4 
4 
4 

< 
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By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  A  lot  her 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


By  appoint  ment 
to  the  late  Qjieen  Mary 


Antique  diamond  posy  of  Violets  au  naturel  tied  with  a  diamond  knot,  by  Vever  of  Paris.  Length:  5j  inches 


Clinical  Thermometer  by  Carl  Fabcrg£,  with  red  and  green  gold  carved  mounts,  with  a  collar  enamelled  translucenl  bright  green  on  a 
wavy  guilloche  ground,  ringed  b)  three  rose-diamond  mounts  and  a  mecca-stone  knop. 
Length:  (>  inches.  Fitted  in  the  original  holly  wood  case. 
Similar  to  the  example  illustrated  on  plate  138  in  The  Art  of  Carl  Fabergc  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  Thursday,  November  27th 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  FRENCH  FURNITURE 

Sold  by  Order  of  the 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  2nd  BARON  LLANGATTOCK 

and  others 


A  very  fine  Louis  XV  marquetry  secretaire  a  rideaux.  45  inches  high.  27  inches  wide. 
Illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  May  1907 

Illustrated  Catalogues  (20  plates)  JO  -  post  free;  Plain  Catalogues  6tl.  post  free 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street.  St.  James's.  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams:  thristiart  piccy  iondon 


hufreb  William* 

(Snticiues) 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer?"  Association  Ltd.) 

Jfme  (Cngltslj  ano  (Continental  Ceramics 
BERLIN 

An  important  Jay  in  colours 
Height  9  inches 
Circa  1757 

★ 

Colour  films  on  request 
★ 

38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780      Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


LONDON 

1 8  Leather  Lane  E  C  1  X 
Holborn  4633 


FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD 


HESTER  BATEMAN 


NEW  YORK 

1 2  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


A  small  selection  from  our 
extensive  collection  of 
HESTER  BATEMAN 
silver. 


SINGLE  PIECES 
OR  COLLECTIONS 
PURCHASED 


XLYIi 


LONDON 

4'3  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  Ltd 

London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 


NEW  YORK 

J  04  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


Member  of  the 
Art  anil  Antique  Dealers' 
League  of  America 


FINE  ANTIQUE 
SILVER 

OLD  SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


A  Pair  of  very  attractive 
Candlesticks  of  the 
early  George  III  period, 
made  in  London  by 
William  Cafe  and  dated 
1762.  Height  1  OA  inches. 

A  Georgian  Inkstand  of 
simplicity  and  quality 
made  in  1 804  by  Samuel 
and  George  Whitford 
of  London. 


IS        M 


^  - 


Sheraton 
Inlaid  Mahogany 
Bow  Front  Sideboard 
of  fine  colour 
and  small  si^e 

Valuations  tor  Insurance 
and  Probate 


MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON    W.J       TEL:  EUS  7000 


r^Vn70 
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FROST  &  REED  L 


TD 


41  New  Bond  St.,  London 

Mayfair  24  C7 


10  Clare  St.,  Bristol 


Established  1808 


The  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 

by 

SEBASTIAN  BOURDON  (1616-1677) 


44  •    }(•>  inches 


Of  whom  it  has  been  written, 
'a  most  distinguished  artist,  a  beautiful  painter,  a  man  ot  impeccable  taste  .  .  , 


EXHIBITION 
of  18th  and  19th  Century 

ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 

Including  Works  by  John  Constable,  Peter  De  Wint, 
David  Cox,  George  Chinnery,  John  Varley,  etc.,  etc. 

November  1 8th -28th 


Joz.  £5.0.0    ioz.  £8.8.0     I  oz.  £13  0.0    2  oz.  £22.0.0    4  oz.  £42.0.0 


APPLEBY  BROS. 

Fine  Art  Dealers 

27  WILLIAM  IV  STREET 
TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Telephone:  Temple  Bar  2509 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


<r^»tMn> 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  1 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


Mr.  Robert  SCHMIT,  396  Rue  St.  Honore 
PARIS  -  OPE  60-60  -  is  compiling  the 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

EUGENE  BOUDIN 

(1824-1898) 

and  would  be  grateful  to  all  persons  owning 
paintings  by,  or  having  information  on  the 
zoorks  of  this  master,  to  communicate  with  him. 


Of  youi  jpacicmq  pto^W  fctHH,  loMf& 

Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «&  SCOTT 

LIMITED  r7  V 


1  3  Si.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the     world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London.     Liverpool.    (*lasgoic  and 
Paris. 


A  magnificent  18th  century  Portland  Stone  Fountain;  the 
Swan  Boy  and  four  Cupids  riding  Dolphins  are  of  lead. 

Total  height  15  ft.,  diameter  15  ft.  6  in. 

We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  centurv  and  during  this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique 
Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces 
and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.     CROWTHER     &  SON 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


The  Connoisseur 

YEAR  BOOK 


FOR 

l9S9 


The  1959  Edition  of  this  internationally  famous  Year  Book  is  to  be  published 
in  mid-November.  It  contains  new  articles  of  lasting  interest  and  importance. 
Bound  in  cloth  with  a  full  colour,  high-gloss  dust  jacket,  this  Year  Book 
makes  a  particularly  handsome  gift. 

Contents  include: 


Aynhoe:  Home  of  the  Cartwrights 
English  Delft  Adam  &  Eve  Chargers 
Temple  Newsam  House,  Yorkshire 
Furniture  Design  Books  of  the  Georgian  Period 
The  C  hurch  Towers  of  England 
Constable  at  Malvern  Hall 
Robert  Davies:  A  Great  Welsh  Gatesmith 
Chandeliers  and  the  Scrap  Yard 
Norwich  Cathedral  Reredos 
An  Artist's  Account  Book  (James  Ward.  R.A.) 
A  Bonington  Portrait  by  Margaret  Carpenter 
Some  Roman  Cicerones  and  Artist-Dealers 
Marcellus  Laroon  the  Younger  II 


Czech  Painters  of  Trees 

The  'Jesse  Tree'  Motif  in  Stained  Glass 

The  Norwegian  Taste  in  English  Art 

Rubens,  Painter  of  Still  Life 

The  Art  of  William  S.  Horton:  An  appreciation 

A  possible  source  for  Hogarth's 
'Marriage  a  la  Mode' 

English  Silver  in  the  Robert  S.  Clark  Collection 
at  Williamstown,  Mass. 

The  Art  of  Raymond  Lister,  R.M.S. 

Tryon  Palace:  The  Royal  Governor's  Residence 
and  Colonial  Capitol  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

The  Baltimore  Bookbinding  Exhibition 

Romanesque  Sculpture 

Some  notable  Art  Books  of  1957-58 


PLACE   YOUR   ORDER   NOW   WITH   ANY   GOOD   BOOKSELLER  PRICE  25/- 

By  post  price  27/-  ($5  U.S.A.)  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22,  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 

Published  by  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I 
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R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

EIGHTEEN  SPECIALISTS 

breakfront                 152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3  in 

BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK                                                Telephone:  Kensington  3221  BOOKCASES 


A  SET  OF  8  SINGLE  BALL  AND  CLAW  CARVED  MAHOGANY 
CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE       •       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

i  8  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


I  HE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  l<>58 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerl)  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON    •    W.l      TELEPHONE    REGENT  3021 


LV 


LETOURNEUR 

28  Boulevard  Raspail 
PARIS  LIT  07-58 


ANCIENT 

and 

MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


Attributed  to  Simon  Renard  de  St.  Andre 
(French  School,  17th  Century) 


A.  van  Stnj  (1753  1826) 

STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


SALE  BY 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  IN  PARIS 

Me.  Etienne  ADER,  Auctioneer,  12  rue  Favart 

From  the  Estate  of  M.  Gerard  de  BERNY 

OBJETS  D'ART 
&  FINE  18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

ANCIENT  PAINTINGS 

by  or  attributed  to  Fragonard,  Berghem,  Blain  de  Fontenay 
Tournieres,  Palamedis,  Schall 

BRONZE  ORNAMENTED  PORCELAIN 
CLOCKS  :  :  BRONZES 

CHAIRS  AND  FURNITURE 

signed  by  Birckle,  Cordier,  Criaerd,  Delannois 
Hamel,  Jacob,  RVLC,  Roussel,  Rubestuck 

LARGE  CARPET 

(ISth  century  Saeonnerie  d'Aubussori) 

SALE  AT  THE  GALERIE  CHARPENTIER 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1958  at  2-30  p.m. 


Experts:  mm.  damidot, 

LACOSTE,  LAMY 


I'ulilic  \  icw  in;;: 
Monday,  December  1 
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PARMENTIER 


ANTIQUE  DEALER 
JEWELLER 
SILVERSMITH 


7  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX 

PARIS 

Tel:  RIChelieu  98-77 


Pair  of  tables  with  inlaid  work 
(18th  Century) 


PHOTO  •  ROUTHIER 


Just  published  Volume  XII  1956  57 

ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  watercolours,  engrav- 
ings, miniatures,  furniture  and  other  works  of  art  sold  at 
art  sales  in  thirteen  countries,  with  lists  oj  art  sales,  auction- 
eers, famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are  listed  and 
there  are  ca.  500  photographs.  81/0,  cloth.  Price :  £2.  10. 

(Volumes  IV  to  XI  covering  1948-56,  are 
also  available  at  £2.  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES. 
ART  DEALERS,  ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  £6.  8  per  annum,  including  postage. 

KUNSTSTILE— KUNSTSPRACHE 

by  Drs.  Parow  &  Pappenheim. 

An  encyclopaedia  of  art  objects  and  styles  and  a  dictionary  of  art 
terms  in  German,  English  and  French.  2  vols,  in  I,  with  232  pages 
and  150  illus.,Svo,  1958  (2nd  edn.)  £1.  2.  6. 


published  by 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 

ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD. 

72  Charlotte  Street,  London,  II'.  1 
(Mus  1 165) 


GIORGIO  CESAR  A  NO 


Galleria  delta  Torre 
BERGAMO,  ITALY 


Still  Life 
I  M  Q\  KS  LINARD  (17th  renturj  ) 
Signed  with  initials 

jr,  inch,-* 


1  All 


Dinner  Service,  135  pieces,  consisting  of 
Hague  and  Meissen  pieces  of  identically 
the  same  pattern.  Each  piece  is  decorated 
differently  with  a  miniature  bird  paint- 
ing. Circa  1780. 


409  ROYAL  STREET  •  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUlane  0846 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  inc 


NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities,  a  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing,  authoritative,  finely 
printed  catalogues,  and  a  following  of  important 
and  wealthy  collectors  throughout  the  world 
have  established  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries 
as  the  leading  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  rugs, 
silver,  porcelains,  paintings,  sculptures,  rare 
books,  manuscripts  and  other  art  and  literary 
property  at  auction. 

If  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  infor- 
mation regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will 
be  sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge — on 
request. 

If  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on  parke- 
bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  pertinent 
information  are  available  through  correspon- 
dence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 

Louis  J.  Marion,  Executive  Vice-President 
Arthur  Swann-Mary  Vandegrift,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 

by 

THOMAS  DeKEYSER  (1597-1667) 

Size  10  X  9  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street  PIA7A     s  New  York,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  £-4980 


Very  important  Pair  of  William  III  mirrors 
with  red  eglomisi  borders  decorated  in  gold 
and  silver.  Original  condition  throughout. 
Circa  1 695-1 700 


( )hl  English  Furniture     •     Porcelain  and  Paintim 


Stair  &  Company,  Inc. 

Member  of  New  York  Antique  and  Art  Dealers'  Association 

59  EAST  57th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
EL.  5-7620-1 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND     STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Iuca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,    Bronze,    viz.    Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


an.i 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
10H  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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Announcing  the  opening  of  the  new 

FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

galleries  at  76th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
on  October  8,  1958 
Formerly  ai  210  East  r>7lh  Street 

Member  of  the  New  York  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association 


American  and 

English  Antiques 

A  Regency  bonheur-du-jour  in  rosewood, 
3  i  inches  wide,  44  inches  high,  with  gilt  brass 
trim;  the  drawer  fitted  for  writing  is  lined  with 
West  Indian  cedar.  A  table  of  identical  work- 
manship is  illustrated  #70  in  Jourdain  &  Rose 
'Furniture  of  the  Georgian  Period'.  It  bears  the  label 
of  the  cabinetmaker  'J.  M'Lane  &  Son,  Mary- 
lebone  Street,  London'. 

Ginsburg  &  Levy 

ANTIQUARIANS  SINCE  1901 
815  MADISON  AVENUE     ■     NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


CENTRAL 
PICTURE 
GALLERIES 


FINE  PAINTINGS 
BY 

OLD  MASTERS 


624  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  22 

ELDORADO  5-6564 


Wanted  to  buy 

FINE    RENAISSANCE  MEDALS 
AND  PLAOUETTES 

in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  wood, 
stone,  wax,  ivory,  etc. 


MARK     M.  SALTO^ 

20  Magaw  Place,  New  York  33,  N.Y. 
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PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 

NEW  YORK 


Public  Auction  Sale 
December  6  at  p.m. 

IMPORTANT  XVIII  CENTURY 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 

Collected  bv  the  Late 

BARON  CASSEL  VAN  DOORN 

Sold  by  Order  of  his  family 

Fine  XVIII  century  French  furniture  including  a  number  of  signed  pieces.  French 
and  Dutch  paintings  and  drawings  including  works  by  Bonnard,  Kisling,  Fantin- 
Latour,  Boudin,  Corot,  Hubert  Robert,  Fragonard,  Boucher,  van  der  Capelle, 
Van  Goyen  and  other  artists.  Terracottas  by  Falconet  and  Vasse;  bronze  dore  and 
other  objects  of  art.  French  XVTII  century  silver;  Chinese  ceramics;  an  Ispahan 

carpet  and  other  art  property 

On  View  from  Saturday,  November  2g 

Illustrated  Catalogue  by  Air  Mail  $2.50 

Available  in  London— DAWSON'S  OF  PALL  MALL,  16  Pall  Mall,  S.W.i 

or  Apply  Direct  to 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  -  Inc. 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK  21 

Cable:  PARKGAL 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


.728    MATTHEW  BOULTON 


1809 


It  is  generally  accepted  that 
gilt  mctalwork  reached  its 
zenith  in  France  in  the  1 8th 
Century  and  that  few  other 
countries  were  serious  con- 
tenders in  this  held. 

England  can  be  proud, 
however,  of  the  18th  Century 
craftsman,  Matthew  Boulton, 
who  built  a  factory  in  1762 
at  Soho,  near  Birmingham, 
where  he  produced  gilt  metal 
work  of  outstanding  quality. 
Furthermore,  it  was  one  of 
the  few  objects  of  decorative 
art  which,  during  the  1 8th 
Century,  was  exported  and 
appreciated  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  Emp- 
press  Catherine  of  Russia 
bought  several  examples  and 
'thought  them  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  French'. 

B  o  u  1 1  o  n    was  closely 


Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  \'ictoria  &  Albert  Museum.  Crown  Copyright 


associated  in  business  with 
Wedgwood,  and  Wedg- 
wood in  a  letter  to  Bentley 
said  'Mr.  Boulton  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  and  most 
complete  manufacturer  in 
England  in  metal.  He  is  very 
ingenious,  philosophical  and 
agreeable'. 

'Bluejohn'  or  the  very 
beautiful  Derbyshire  fluor- 
spar was  used  a  great  deal  by 
Boulton  and  he  also  used 
white  and  coloured  marbles, 
glass  and  pottery.  The  very 
fine  candelabra  illustrated 
here  has  white  marble  plinth 
with  bluejolin  central  vase 
and  apart  from  its  primary 
purpose  as  a  candelabra  the 
central  portion  is  a  perfume 
burner.  It  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  was  founded  in  19 18  to 
foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943 


CABLES  :  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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KNOEDLER 


Established  i  846 


LONDON 

54  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.  1 

PARIS 

2  2  Rue  Des  C  apuc  incs 

2C 


NEW  YORK 

1  4  East  5 :7th  Street 
N.Y.22 


MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R  H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


Famille  rose  porcelain  bowl  of  fine  quality,  the  exterior  brilliantly  decorated  with  an  all-round  design  of  Court  ladies  playing  musical  instruments  —  one  of 
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The  Palazzo 
Balbi-Durazzo 
at  Genoa 


FO  R  the  lover  of  city  architecture  the  Via  Balbi  and  the  Via 
Garibaldi  in  Genoa  must  be  two  of  the  most  tantalising 
streets  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Narrow  and  dark,  they  run 
like  deep  canyons  across  the  steep  hill-side  on  winch  the 
seventeenth-century  city  was  built,  their  cliff-like  walls  formed 
by  the  stony  fronts  of  great  palaces.  Every  here  and  there,  like 
crevices  in  a  rock-face,  gargantuan  portals  open  onto  theatrical 
prospects  of  marble  staircases  climbing  up  into  a  serene  world  of 
sunny  courtyards  and  colonnades.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  in- 
genuity of  their  plans  that  these  majestic  buildings  are  principally 
admired,  but  their  somewhat  forbidding  facades  and  opulently 
decorated  rooms  are  also  of  great  interest.  Like  the  palaces  of 
Rome  they  are,  perhaps,  best  studied  at  night  when  the  thunder- 
ing traffic  has  dispersed  and  one  may  stand  back  and  admire.  And 
in  the  still  hours  one  may  also  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  through 
an  open  window  of  ceilings  painted  with  modish  figures  from 
the  eighteenth-century  Olympus  or  of  flamboyant  cornices 
supported  by  coveys  of  fluttering  stucco  amorini.  The  contrast  at 
raucous  mid-day,  between  the  hurly-burly  of  the  street  and  the 
calm  of  the  palace  courtyard,  between  stem  outside  and  sump- 
tuously rich  interior,  is  often  the  only  impression  the  tourist 
obtains  of  domestic  architecture  in  Genoa:  for  regrettably  few  of 
the  palaces  are  open  to  the  public.  One  of  the  most  famous,  the 
Palazzo  Bianco,  now  houses  the  Genoese  Art  Gallery  but  it  has, 
alas,  lost  all  trace  of  its  palatial  grandeur  inside:  the  nearby 
Palazzo  Rosso  belongs  to  the  city  but  has  long  been  closed  for 
restoration.  Happily,  the  Palazzo  Balbi-Durazzo — known  as  the 
Palazzo  Rcale  until  1946 — is  now  open  daily  and  gives  the 
visitor  some  notion  of  the  interior  opulence  of  its  inaccessible 
neighbours. 

The  President  de  Brosses  was  deeply  impressed  by  these  two 
great  streets  of  palaces  when  he  visited  Genoa  in  1739  and,  he 
declared,  'le  plus  beau  de  tout  les  palais  de  Genes  est,  a  mon  gre, 
celui  de  Marcel  Durazzo'.  This  palace  was  begun  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  obscure  Lombard  architect 
named  Giovanni  Antonio  Falcone  who  died  of  the  plague  111  [658 
and  was  succeeded  by  another  little-known  architect,  P.  F. 
Cantone.  In  1685  the  Palace  passed  into  the  Durazzo  family  for 
whom  two  new  wings  were  added.  The  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted after  1705  by  Carlo  Fontana,  that  celebrated  architect  of 
Roman  magnificence.  According  to  the  eighteenth-century 
guide  books,  Fontana  was  responsible  for  the  elegant  screen 
which  closes  the  courtyard  facing  the  sea  and  also  for  the  grandiose 
double  staircase  which  climbs  up  the  rear  facade  of  the  palace. 

Many  of  the  leading  artists  in  Genoa  were  employed  on  the 
painted  decorations  of  the  palace  in  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries.  Other  rooms  were  decorated  with 
painted  and  gilt  stucco  some  of  which  may  well  have  been 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  Domenico  Parodi.  The  earlier 


1.  The  Exterior  of  the  palace  seen  from  the  courtyard.  This 
part  of  the  building  was  designed  by  the  Roman  architect, 
Carlo  Fontana,  in  1705,  and  behind  the  round-headed  windows 
there  is  a  double  staircase. 


2.  One  of  several  rooms  decorated  with  lightly  painted  stucco 
work  on  a  pale  ground.  The  chairs,  stool  and  console  table  are 
of  Genoese  make. 
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ontispiece).  The  Gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Balbi-Durazzo,  designed  and  decorated  by  Domenico  Parodi.  The  painting  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  represents 
e  Toilet  of  Venus,  that  at  the  far  end  the  Competition  between  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  Most  of  the  statues  which  line  the  walls  are  antique-,  but  there  are  four  by 
lippo  Parodi  and  two  by  Francesco  Baratta.  The  group  at  the  far  end,  representing  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  was  carved  by  Francesco  SchiafTino  after  a 
odel  by  Camillo  Rusconi.  The  stools  beneath  the  looking  glasses  arc  covered  with  Genoese  cut  velvet. 
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3-  A  corner  of  the  room,  leading  into  the  Long 
Gallery,  where  the  early  eighteenth-century 
stucco  work  is  at  its  most  exuberant.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Domenico  Parodi.  The  painting  on  the  right  is  a 
copy,  by  Cesare  Corte  (1550-1613),  of  Veronese's 
Supper  in  the  House  of  the  Pharisee  now  in  the  Galleria 
Sabauda  at  Turin. 

4.  The  Galerietta.  The  ceiling  was  painted  by  G.  B. 
Carlone,  the  overdoors  by  his  son,  G.  A.  Carlone, 
and  the  grisaille  panels  by  Lorenzo  de'  Ferrari. 
The  busts  on  either  side  of  the  door  represent  Carlo 
Felice  and  his  Queen  and  are  by  Andrea  Gallassi. 

5.  One  of  four  figures  inspired  by  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses and  carved  by  Filippo  Parodi,  the  most 
notable  Genoese  sculptor  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  the  father  of  the  versatile  Domenico 
Parodi. 

6.  The  Genius  of  Sculpture.  The  bust  of  Vitellius  is 
antique  and  was  in  the  Palazzo  Durazzo  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  Nicolo  Traverso,  a  distinguished  neo- 
classical sculptor,  added  the  figure  of  the  youth 
and  the  plinth. 


eighteenth-century  rooms  have  stucco  youths  sitting  on  the 
cornices  and  holding  great  gilded  wreaths,  but  those  of  later  date 
are  more  simply  decorated  with  flowers  and  birds  tracing  rococo 
scrolls  on  the  walls. 

In  1824  the  Palace  passed  to  Carlo  Alberto  of  Savoy,  Duke  of 
Genoa  and  King  of  Sardinia.  One  room  was  transformed  into  an 
audience  chamber  and  the  ballroom  was  redecorated  in  the 
prevailing  Empire  taste  by  Michele  Canzio  with  very  elegant 
stucco  reliefs  of  dancing  Grecians  in  the  manner  of  Canova  by 
Santo  Varni.  The  palace  passed  to  the  State  in  1922.  Fortunately 
it  escaped  damage  in  the  last  war,  though  the  theatre  which  was 
attached  to  it  (built  in  1 705)  was  completely  destroyed. 

Of  the  many  damask-hung  rooms  filled  with  paintings  and 
eighteenth-century  furniture  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  only  a  few. 
The  furniture  includes  a  fine  set  of  Louis  XVI  style  chairs 
upholstered  with  petit-point  embroidery,  of  Genoese  make,  and 
several  individual  pieces  of  remarkable  accomplishment  such  as 
the  commode  illustrated  in  No.  8.  But  some  of  the  best  furniture 
was,  strangely  enough,  the  work  of  an  Anglo-Italian  cabinet- 
maker named  Peters  who  produced  excellent,  if  sometimes 
rather  ponderous,  inlaid  and  marquetry  furniture  in  the  late 
Empire  style  during  the  1840's.  Little  is  known  of  this  interesting 
craftsman  except  his  work  here  and  at  the  Palazzo  Reale  at  Turin, 
all  of  which  is  signed  with  the  stamp :  PETERS  GENOA. 


7.  The  SaLi  delle  Stagioni  with  a  ceiling  painting  of 
the  Seasons  by  Agostino  Mitelli  and  Angelo  Michele 
Colonna.  Over  the  bed  the  painting  of  the  Mag- 
dalen is  attributed  to  Guido  Reni.  The  bed  and 
scarlet  hangings  are  Genoese  and  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

8.  Commode  in  the  Louis  XV  style  probably  made 
at  Genoa  in  about  1 750. 

9.  Chair  and  stool  of  carved  and  gilt  wood  up- 
holstered in  red  damask,  made  by  an  Anglo-Italian 
cabinetmaker  named  Peters  who  was  working  in 
Genoa  in  the  1840's. 


The  pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Balbi-Durazzo  include 
a  justly  famous  Crucifixion  and  a  portrait  of  a  stately 
Genoese  lady  by  Van  Dyck;  two  vast  mythological 
scenes  by  Luca  Giordano;  a  glittering  St.  Lawrence  and 
a  St.  Catharine  by  Bernardo  Strozzi  and  a  Sacrifice  of 
Jephtha  by  G.  B.  Pittoni.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  a  very  sensitive  small  marble  statue  of  Christ  at  the 
Column  by  Filippo  Parodi.  But  fine  as  they  are,  these 
individual  works  only  serve  to  add  the  final  touch  of 
opulence  to  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  palace  interiors 
111  all  Italy. 


Caravaggio's  Paintings 
in  Malta:  Some  Notes 


AMONG  the  numerous  works  of  art  included  in  the 
Seicento  Europco  Exhibition  in  Rome  last  year  the  most 
memorable  were  undoubtedly  two  paintings  by  Caravaggio: 
The  Decapitation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  St.  Jerome  Writing.1 
Both  of  these  works  belong  to  the  Cathedral  church  of  St.  John 
at  Valletta  and  had  recently  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  restora- 
tion at  the  Istituto  Centrale  del  Restauro  in  Rome2.  For  those  who 
had  never  visited  Malta — and  for  many  who  had — this  exhibition 
provided  the  first  opportunity  of  studying  these  paintings  and, 
despite  the  avalanche  of  publications  on  Caravaggio  which  has 
descended  upon  us  during  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  possible  to 
say  something  new  about  them. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Caravaggio  may  not  have 
gone  to  Malta  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Knights,  as  Bellori  believed,  but  had  probably  been  invited  to 
execute  some  work  in  those  parts  of  the  new  cathedral  which  had 
just  been  completed.3  Travelling  from  Naples,  he  arrived  at 
Malta  in  the  autumn  of  1607. 4 

During  his  stay  at  Valletta  Caravaggio  painted  his  well- 
known  portrait  of  Alof  de  Wignacourt,  Grandmaster  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  from  1601  to  1622,  which  is  now 
in  the  Louvre.5  Of  the  very  few  portraits  painted  by  Caravaggio 
— some  of  which  have  yet  to  be  identified — this  is  the  most 
representative,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  other  portraits  of  the 
same  sitter  allows  us  to  form  some  idea  of  how  he  would  handle 
this  genre  and,  in  particular,  how  he  treated  his  models.  It  appears 
that  he  treated  them  very  freely  and  was  by  no  means  as  slavishly 
dependent  on  them  as  Bellori  supposed.  The  Grandmaster  could 
indeed  have  said,  as  Goethe  said  of  his  portrait  by  Tischbcin: 
'I  have  nothing  against  coming  in  that  form  to  posterity' ;  still, 
Wignacourt  seems  to  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  it,  after 
the  artist  had  proved  unworthy  of  the  honour  he  had  conferred 
on  him.  The  Venetian  descent  of  the  painting  has  already  been 
noticed,6  yet  this  is  limited  to  the  main  figure  which,  in  fact, 
shows  a  remarkable  similarity  with  Paolo  Veronese's  portrait  of 
Pase  Guarienti  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Verona.7  The  page  boy, 
absent  in  Veronese's  portrait,  reveals  less,  if  any,  influence  of 
Venice  (Nos.  1 — 5). 

The  features  of  Alof  de  Wignacourt  are  also  recognisable  in  the 


1  //  Seicento  Europeo.  Catalogo  a  cura  di  Luigi  Salerno,  la.  ed.  Roma  [956,  nr. 
37,  3*- 

2  Roberto  Carita,  II  restauro  dci  dipinti  caravaggeschi  della  Cattedrale  di  Malta,  in 
Bollettino  deW Istituto  Centrale  del  Restauro,  fasc.  29-30,  1957,  pp.  41-82. 

3  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  Le  Vite  de'Pittori,  Seultori  et  Architetti  moderni,  Roma  1672 
p.  209;  Edward  Sammut,  Caravaggio  in  Malta,  Malta  1951  (reprinted  from  Scientia 
XV  1949  pp.  78-89)  p.  5;  Hugo  Wagner,  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  Bern  1958, 
p.  146. 

1  Faith  Ashford,  The  Burlington  Magazine,  1935,  Caravaggio's  Stay  in  Malta 
pp.  168-174. 

5  Musce  National  du  Louvre.  Catalogue  ties  Peintures,  II,  Ecole  Italienne  et  Espagnole, 
par  Louis  Hautecocur,  Paris  1926,  p.  24,  nr.  1  124. 

6  Wagner  I.e.  p.  146  ff. 

7  Antonio  A  vena,  //  Museo  di  Castelvecchio  a  I  'erona  (Itinerari  dei  Musei  e  Monu- 
menti  d'ltalia  nr.  60),  Roma  1937,  t.  76. 


painting  of  St.  Jerome,8  which  perhaps  explains  why  the  Saint  is 
here  represented  more  as  a  man  of  action  than  one  of  meditation 
(No.  6).  Strangely  enough,  no  one  seems  to  have  concerned  him- 
self up  to  now  with  the  problem  of  the  coat  of  arms  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  this  work.  It  is  that  of  Fra  Ippolito  Malaspina 
(Nos.  7,  8)  which  may  be  seen  on  his  tombstone  illustrated  in 
Sir  Hannibal  Scicluna's  sumptuous  and  exhaustive  monograph  on 
the  Cathedral.9  There  is  no  coat  of  arms  to  be  found  on  any  other 
work  by  Caravaggio:  still,  the  strip  on  the  right  side  of  the 
painting,  on  which  the  escutcheon  rests,  is  certainly  original. 
In  fact,  when  the  painting  was  brought  to  Rome,  it  was  revealed 
that  no  previous  restoration  had  taken  place  and  that  the  canvas 
had  not  been  altered.1" 

Ippolito  Malaspina  (1 544-1624)  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
favourite  counsellor  of  Wignacourt.11  As  we  know  from  the 
epitaph  in  the  chapel  of  the  Italian  Tongue,  this  tombstone  was 
provided  by  his  two  nephews,  Alessandro  and  Antonio  Costa, 
both  natives  of  Genoa  and  Knights  of  Malta.12  Malaspina  has 
never  been  mentioned  among  Caravaggio's  patrons,  but  the 
name  of  Costa  is  not  unfamiliar  to  scholars.  In  1597  we  hear  of 
one  Octauins  Costa  civis  Januensis  (Genoese)  nobilissimus  who  had 
some  time  before  given  a  painting  of  St.  Francis  by  Caravaggio 
to  his  friend  Ruggcro  Tritonio,  Abbot  of  Pinerolo.13  It  was 
presumably  to  the  same  person  that  Mancini  referred  in  about 
1 620 14  when  he  remarked  that  while  Caravaggio  was  staying  at 
one  of  Marzio  Colonna's  country  homes  near  Rome,  that  is  in 
1606  or  1607,  he  painted  a  Walk  to  Emmaus  and  a  half  figure  of  the 
Magdalen,  one,  or  both,  of  which  he  sold  to  il  Costa,  evidently  a 
person  well-known  to  many  art  lovers.  The  name  was  again 
mentioned  by  Baglione  in  1642  when  he  said  that  Caravaggio 
painted  una  Giuditta  che  taolia  la  testa  ad  Oloferne  per  li  Signori 
Costi.15  Documents  dating  from  the  years  between  1604  and 
1627, 16  show  that  Ottavio  Costa  sent  numerous  works  of  art  from 
Rome  to  Genoa  and  other  places  in  Liguria.  Nevertheless,  he 
may  not  necessarily  be  considered  an  art  dealer  since  he  was 
clearly  a  nobleman.  Through  his  relatives,  Alessandro  and 

K  Wagner,  I.e.  p.  151  and  11.  650.  Of  another  portrait  of  Wignacourt  in  a  private 
collection  no  photograph  could  be  obtained  (reproduction  s.  Scicluna,  I.e.  nr.  92). 

9  Sir  Hannibal  P.  Scicluna,  The  Church  of  St.  John  in  Valletta,  Malta  19SS,  p.  298, 
nr.  141,  fig.  CCXXXVIII. 

10  Carita,  I.e.  p.  77. 

11  Hannibal  P.  Scicluna,  II  Gran  Maestro  Alofio  de  Wignacourt  attra verso  un 
manoscritto,  in  Archivium  Melitense,  April,  1925,  p.  5. 

12  Bartolommeo  del  Pozzo,  Ruolo  Generale  de'Cavalieri  Gerosoiimitani  delta  Vene- 
randa  Lingua  d'ltalia,  Torino  1714,  pp.  96,  184,  196.  The  indications  concerning 
Ippolito  Malaspina  offered  by  Pompeo  Litta,  Famiglie  celebri  d'ltalia  XV  differ 
from  those  of  the  epitaph. 

13  Vmccnzo  Joppi,  Contribute  quarto  ed  ultimo  alia  storia  dell'arte  nel  Friuli,  in 
Monumenti  storici  publicati  dalla  R.  Deputazione  Veneta  di  Storia  Patria,  Serie 
quarta,  Miscellanea,  Appendice  al  Vol.  XII,  Venezia  1894,  p.  41.  As  to  the  identi- 
fication, suggested  by  some  scholars,  of  the  painting  here  mentioned  with  one  in 
Hartford,  U.S.A.,  Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  s.  Wagner,  I.e.,  p.  226  ff. 

14  Giulio  Mancini,  Consideration!  sulta  Pittura,  vol.  I,  ed.  Adriana  Marucchi,  Roma 
1956,  p.  225,  vol.  II  by  Luigi  Salerno,  Roma  1957,  p.  124,  n.  901. 

15  Giovanni  Baglione,  Le  Vite  de'Pittori,  Seultori  et  Architetti  ....  Roma  1642,  p.  138. 
18  Antonino  Bertolotti,  Esportazione  di  oggetti  di  belle  arti  nella  Liguria,  Lunigiana 
etc.  nei  sec.  XVI,  XVII,  e  XVIII,  111  Giornale  ligustico  1876,  p.  117  ff. 
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1.  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  Portrait  of  Alof  de  Wignacourt.  Paris,  Louvre. 

2.  Paolo  Veronese,  Portrait  of  Pase  Guarienti.  Verona,  Castelvecchio. 

3.  Leonello  Spada,  Portrait  of  Alof  dc  Wignacourt.  Valletta,  Governor's  Palace. 

4.  Portrait  of  Alof  de  Wignacourt,  engraving  (from  |Gio.  B.  Brancadoro  Perini] 
Cronologia  dei  Gran  Maestri  dello  Spedale  della  S.  Religione  Militare  di  S.  Gio. 
Gerosolimitano  e  dell'Ordinc  del  Santo  Sepolcro,  oggi  dctti  di  Malta,  s.l.s.d. 
[Roma  1709]  pi.  56). 

5.  Leonello  Spada,  Arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Malta,  detail,  representing  portraits  of  Alot  de 
Wignacourt  and  the  painter.  St.  Paul's  Bay,  Malta,  Church  of  St.  Paul. 
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Antonio  Costa,  possibly  his  sons,  he  may  have  recommended 
Caravaggio  to  Malaspina  for  the  work  to  be  done  at  Valletta, 
and,  if  so,  Malaspina  presumably  passed  on  the  recommendation 
to  Wignacourt. 

The  painting  of  St.  Jerome  was  intended  to  have  a  companion 
piece  in  a  figure  of  the  Magdalen,  and  they  were  to  be  placed 
over  the  side  doors  in  the  chapel  of  the  Italian  Tongue  in  winch 
Ippolito  Malaspina  was  buried.  Both  works  are  still  in  these 
positions,  but  the  painting  of  the  Magdalen  is  clearly  not,  as 
Bellori  believed,  by  Caravaggio17;  it  is  in  fact  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent style.  The  painter,  who  remains  to  be  identified,  must  have 
had  some  familiarity  with  Correggio  since  tins  particular  work 
clearly  derives  from  the  Magdalen  in  his  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
originally  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Parma  and  now  in  the 
Gallery.  Like  the  St.  Jerome,  the  Magdalen  at  Valletta  bears  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Ippolito  Malaspina  placed  in  a  corresponding 
corner  (Nos.  9,  10). 

As  already  remarked,  Caravaggio  painted  a  picture  of  the 
Magdalen  shortly  before  he  went  to  Naples,  which  is  now 
known  only  from  two  copies.  One  of  these  copies,  painted  by 
Wybrand  de  Geest  in  1620,  shows  a  stylistic  resemblance  to  the 
St.  Jerome  at  Valletta.18  Still,  there  is  no  proof  that  Caravaggio 
ever  painted  the  Magdalen  for  the  chapel  111  the  Cathedral — as 
some  scholars  suppose19 — and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  it  by  the  events  which  led  to  his  flight 
from  Malta  in  October,  1608. 

Malvasia20  states  that  when  Caravaggio  arrived  in  Malta,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  pupil  and  friend  Lconello  Spada  (1576- 
1622)  whose  portrait  appears  in  several  of  Caravaggio's  paintings 

17  Bellori,  I.e.,  p.  210. 

18  Mostra  del  Caravaggio  e  del  Caravaggeschi.  Catalogo,  2a.  cd.,  Firenzc  195 1,  p.  60, 
nr.  99  and  pi.  80;  Wagner  I.e.  p.  138  and  n.  586. 

19  Sammut,  I.e.  p.  14  (oddly  enough,  the  author  mentions  the  coat  of  arms  in  the 
Magdalen  hut  not  that  in  the  St.  Jerome)  ;  Carita,  I.e.  p.  81. 

20  Carlo  Cesare  Malvasia,  La  Felsina  pittrice,  Bologna  1678,  vol.  II,  p.  106. 


executed  between  1596  and  1603,  and  who  may  therefore  be 
assumed  to  have  been  present  in  his  studio  in  Rome  during  this 
period.21  But  in  1603  Spada  went  back  to  his  native  city  of 
Bologna  where  he  contributed  to  the  decorations  for  the  funeral 
of  Agostino  Carracci  and  continued  to  work  for  some  years. 
Two  paintings  ascribed  to  Spada — the  Circnmcisioti  of  St.  John  and 
Sr.  Sebastian  attended  by  the  Holy  Women,  both  in  the  atrium  of 
the  Valletta  Cathedral  sacristy  (Nos.  11,  12) — suggest  that  he 
actually  went  to  Malta,  probably  at  some  time  after  Caravaggio's 
death  in  1610,  as  a  substitute  for  his  late  master.22  These  works  arc 
marked  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Fra  Pedro  Urrea  Camarasa, 
Prior  to  the  Order  from  1601  until  his  death  in  1624, 23  which  in 
the  Circumcision  is  placed  like  the  Malaspina  escutcheon  on  the 
Magdalen  and  on  Caravaggio's  St.  Jerome.  It  is  the  existence  of 
the  coats  of  arms  and  their  placing  that  first  induced  the  present 
writer  to  ascribe  the  Magdalen  in  the  chapel  of  the  Italian  Tongue 
to  Spada  who,  having  spent  his  last  years  at  Parma,  was  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Correggio.24  Having  added  the  Malaspina  arms 
to  his  painting,  he  did  the  same  to  Caravaggio's  St.  Jerome.  Spada 
must  have  known  Caravaggio's  Magdalen,  either  in  the  original 
or  in  one  of  the  copies,  as  is  clear  from  the  similarity  with  the 
St.  Sebastian  (Nos.  12  and  13).  Still,  he  made  no  use  of  it  in  his 
own  figure  of  the  Magdalen,  falling  back  on  Correggio.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  two  over-doors  must  always  have  hung  in  the 
positions  they  now  occupy,  with  that  of  the  Magdalen  in  the 
place  of  honour  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  chapel  as  she  is  held  in 
great  veneration,  being  called  the  Apostola  Apostolorum.  There 

21  Jacob  Hess,  Modelle  e  Modelli  del  Caravaggio,  in  Commentari,  1954,  p.  280  ff. 

22  Sammut,  I.e.  p.  8  flf.  indicates  other  paintings  executed  by  Spada  during  his  stay 
at  Malta. 

23  Scicluna  I.e.  (see  n.  9)  pp.  151,  313;  fig-  212  and  213;  PI.  CCLC,  nr.  222. 

24  The  artist  seems  to  have  moved  from  Bologna  to  Parma  between  the  years  161 5 
and  1617,  as  is  clear  from  a  series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  Cardinal  Maffeo 
Barbenni,  from  1623  Pope  Urbanus  VIII  (Vatican  Library,  cod.  Barb.  lat.  6477, 
f.  29-46).  These  letters  were  kindly  brought  to  my  knowledge  by  my  learned 
friend  Professor  Augusto  Campana,  Scriptor  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
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is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  Caravaggio's 
painting  originally  hung  on  this  wall.25 

Caravaggio's  Decapitation  of  St.  John  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  the  Oratory  which  had  been  completed  in  1603. 26  The 
painting,  attached  to  the  wall  behind  a  low  isolated  altar,  is 
enshrined  in  a  very  rich  carved  and  gilt  wood  frame  of  an  archi- 
tectural design  which  is  contemporary  with  it  as  may  be  deduced 
from  the  two  Wignacourt  coats  of  arms.  The  general  effect  is 
somewhat  prejudiced  by  Alessandro  Algardi's  group  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  which  was  placed  on  the 
altar  in  1653. 27  (No.  14).  The  indignation  felt  by  the  knights  on 
account  of  Caravaggio's  behaviour  may  explain  to  some  extent 
the  cavalier  treatment  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  in 
the  artist's  last  manner.  The  architectural  surrounding,  the  plac- 
ing of  the  group  of  figures  and  the  handling  of  its  single  compon- 
ents, the  light  and  colour,  combine  to  produce  an  unforgettable 
impression,  deepened  by  the  absence  of  pathos  in  the  protagonists. 

Among  the  various  figures,  the  Jailer  is  worthy  of  special 
note  (No.  15).  Despite  his  low  condition  he  has  a  certain  dignity, 
and  both  his  attitude  and  his  head  call  to  mind  the  portrait  of 
Alof  de  Wignacourt.  This  figure  may  again  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  Caravaggio  rendered  his  models.  He  seems  to 
have  kept  in  mind  those  characteristics  which  he  considered  most 

25  Carita,  I.e.  p.  81. 

'  Scicluna  I.e.  p.  1 38  ft.  Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  remember  the  painting,  as 
it  was  reproduced  in  Mareh  1957,  p.  35. 

•  Scicluna,  I.e.  p.  142  (to  correct  Stefano  in  Alessandro).  The  work  seems  un- 
nown  to  biographers  of  the  artist.  The  coats  of  arms  executed  in  stucco  in  the 

triangles  over  the  arch  are  those  of  the  Grandmasters  Nicholas  Cotoner  (1663- 

[680   and  Gregorio  Caraffa  (1 680-1 690). 


remarkable  and  made  the  original  appear  older  or  younger  as 
circumstances  demanded.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  the  way  he 
treated  the  beautiful  Lena,  the  cause  of  one  of  his  hot-headed 
misdeeds,  whose  features  can  be  recognised  in  his  painting  of  the 
Madonna  ofLoreto  in  S.  Agostino  in  Rome;  in  the  altarpiece  of  The 
Virgin  with  St.  Anne  executed  for  St.  Peter's  and  now  in  the 
Borghesc  Gallery;  and  in  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Louvre.28 
It  becomes  clear  that  Caravaggio's  way  of  rendering  his  model  is 
not  one  of  repetition,  but  rather  of  paraphrasing,  as  in  other 
instances  considered  in  these  pages.  He  was  'inwardly  full  of 
figure'  to  use  Diirer's  charming  expression. 

The  importance  Caravaggio  attached  to  the  great  Decapitation 
of  St.  John  is  demonstrated  by  the  signature  which  came  to  light 
during  restoration.29  None  of  his  other  paintings  is  known  to  have 
been  signed,  but  the  authenticity  of  this  signature  is  demonstrated 
by  the  comparison  with  an  autograph — the  only  one  so  far 
discovered — which  the  present  writer  recently  published.30 
(Nos.  16,  17). 

28  Hess,  I.e.  p.  271  rT. 

29  Carita,  I.e.  p.  61. 

30  Hess,  I.e.  pp.  273,  2X7. 

.\/)'  warmest  gratitude  is  due  to  Sir  Hannibal  P.  Scicluna.  Director 
of  the  Archive  and  the  Library  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta,  for  his 
hind  help  in  many  directions.  Reference  to  Photographs.  No.  1:  Alinari; 
Nos.  2  and  10:  Anderson;  Xos.  6,  7,  [5  and  16:  Gabinetto  Fotografico 
Nazionale,  Rome,  Via  in  Miranda  _s".  The  publication  of  Nos.  3,  5, 
6,  9,  T  t  ,  12  and  1 4  has  been  made  possible  by  the  Director  of  the  I  'alletta 
Museum,  Malta,  whom  1  should  like  to  thank  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing 
me  to  use  these  photographs. 
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11.  Leonello  Spada,  Circumcision  of  St.  John.  Valletta, 
Church  of  St.  John,  Entrance  to  Sacristy. 

12.  Leonello  Spada,  St.  Sebastian  attended  to  by  the 
Holy  Women.  Valletta,  Church  of  St.  John,  Entrance 
to  Sacristy. 

13.  Wybrand  de  Geest  after  Caravaggio,  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  Barcelona,  collection  don  S.  Alorda. 
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14.  Altar  of  the  Oratory.  Valletta,  Church  of  St.  John.  This  photograph  shows 
Caravaggio's  beheading  of  St.  John  in  situ  beind  the  altar. 

15.  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  Beheading  of  St.  John,  detail.  Valletta,  Church  of  St. 
John,  Oratory. 

16.  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  Beheading  of  St.  John,  detail  showing  the  signature. 

17.  Receipt,  signed  by  Caravaggio,  detail  (archive  of  the  Confraternita  di  S.  Anna  de' 
Palafrenieri,  Rome). 
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The  Ford  Collection 
of  Italian  Maiolica 

BY  BERNARD  RACKHAM 

RICHARD  FORD,  who  died  a  hundred  years  ago, 
^established  a  deserved  reputation  for  himself  by  the 
Handbook  for  Spain  which  he  wrote  for  John  Murray;  this  work 
is  still  valid  as  the  earliest  first-hand  English  authority  on  Spanish 
art,  particularly  painting.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  among 
Ford's  special  interests  was  Italian  maiolica,  of  which  he  formed  a 
large  collection  during  a  stay  in  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1839-40. 
The  collection  was  augmented  by  his  son  Clare  (d.  1899)  during 
some  three  years'  residence  in  Naples  as  attache  at  the  British 
Embassy,  a  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1852,  leading  him 
successively,  as  Sir  Clare  Ford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  to  the  Em- 
bassies at  Madrid,  Constantinople  and  Rome. 

This  collection  was  subsequently  dispersed,  apart  from  a  num- 
ber of  fine  pieces,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford.  Much  of  it  passed  through 
Forrest,  a  dealer  in  the  Strand,  into  the  famous  Bernal  Collection 
dispersed  at  Christie's  in  1855,  at  which  many  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  South  Kensington  were 
purchased  for  the  nation.  No  record  seems  to  have  been  kept  of 
the  particular  lots  in  the  Bernal  Sale  which  had  previously  been 
in  Ford's  possession. 

Maiolica  of  the  Renaissance  period  engaged  the  interest  of 
many  English  connoisseurs  in  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as 
Horace  Walpole  and  Andrew  Fountaine.  Evidences  of  a  similar 
taste  in  Germany  still  survive  in  the  one-time  princely  collections 
in  Brunswick  and  Stuttgart;  numerous  examples  in  his  house  at 
Weimar  show  that  maiolica  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  wares  with  a  Humanist  interest, 
especially  the  pictorial  maiolica  of  Castcl  Durante  and  Urbino, 
were  those  chiefly  esteemed,  the  class  at  one  time  known  as 
'RafFaelle  ware'  (this  designation  arose  from  the  recognition  of 
subjects  with  which  they  are  decorated  as  being  derived  from 
engravings  after  the  master's  designs  and  the  unwarranted  surmise 
that  he  may  have  painted  some  of  them  with  his  own  hand). 
When  Richard  Ford  and  his  son  were  forming  their  collection  the 
merits  of  the  earlier  wares  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  recognised; 
otherwise  they  would  have  seized  the  opportunities  they  must 
surely  have  had  of  acquiring  specimens,  and  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  As  late  as  1856  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was 
able  to  buy  for  32s.,  one  five  hundredth  of  its  present  value  or 
less,  a  fine  example  of  the  early  Florentine  vases  to  which  Henry 
Wallis  was  later  to  devote  a  volume  with  the  title  Oakleaf  Jars, 
and  the  maiolica  in  Fortnum's  great  catalogue  of  1873  includes 
only  a  very  small  percentage  that  can  be  dated  earlier  than  [  500. 

('Lire  Ford,  in  his  Documents  and  Memorials  of  the  Ford  Family 
(p.  44).  privately  printed  in  i8y8,w  rites  of  the  maiolica:  'I  am 
particularly  rich  in  .  .  .  matchless  specimens  of  Majolica,  par- 


1.  Plate  painted  in  the  bottega  of  Maestro  Giorgio  at  Gubbio  in  1522.  The 
inscription  may  be  translated:  'Your  infamy  hurts  me  more  than  death'. 
Formerly  in  the  Ford  Collection,  present  whereabouts  unknown. 

ticularly  in  those  interesting  plates  which  go  by  the  name  of 
'Amatorii'  plates,  and  also  in  vases  known  by  connoisseurs  as 
'Spezieria'  vases.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  them  at  Heavitree,* 
and  they  are  placed  on  the  Italian  terrace  of  a  summer  house 
with  red  geraniums  in  them,  and  beautiful  they  look,  like  gaudy 
blue  and  yellow  butterflies,  seen  at  a  distance.  When  I  was 
Attache  to  the  British  Legation  at  Naples  in  1853  ...  I  seized  a 
rare  opportunity  of  augmenting  my  collection  of  Majolica  vases. 
I  heard  of  an  Italian  gentleman  who  was  willing  to  dispose  of  his 
collection.  He  had  73  vases,  and  I  took  the  whole  lot  at  five 
francs  apiece.  I  have  been  asked  in  Paris,  many  a  time,  300  francs 
for  one  vase,  not  equal  in  beauty  or  real  value  to  those  I  purchased 
at  5  francs.'  From  this  it  may  be  surmised  that  these  vases  were  of 
the  large  bulbous  form  made  especially  at  Castel  Durante  and 
Venice,  mostly  with  bold  floral  designs,  rather  than  drugpots  of 
the  cylindrical  albarello  form,  which  would  hardly  have  been 
suitable  as  outdoor  flowerpots. 

The  residue  of  the  collection  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Brinsley  Ford  belong,  with  one  exception,  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  include  many  fine  pieces  from  the  period  early  in 
that  century  when  maiolica-painting  was  at  its  zenith.  They  were 
shown  in  a  private  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
in  1934-s  ancl  more  recently  in  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum, 
Exeter.  But  no  description  of  them  has  ever  been  published.  The 
list  appended  to  this  article  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  the  subject. 

The  single  fifteenth-century  piece,  a  votive  tablet  (Illustration 
No.  2,  Cat.  No.  1),  is  of  superb  ciuality  as  an  example  of  maiolica- 
painting  still  in  what  Gactano  Ballardini  classed  as  the  stile 
severo.  The  figures  of  donors  show  an  exceptionally  powerful  and 
detailed  rendering  of  features  which  suggests  that  the  painter  has 
here  essayed  exact  portraiture.  The  origin  of  the  tablet  is  difficult 

*  Nc.ir  Exeter,  where  Richard  Ford  built  his  semi-Moorish  mansion. 


to  determine.  In  the  Burlington  Club  catalogue  I  cited  certain 
similarities  to  a  panel  bearing  the  mark  of  Cafaggiolo — the 
Holy  Family,  then  at  Berlin — as  evidence  that  it  was  made  at  that 
pottery  and  therefore,  if  chronology  based  on  written  records 
can  be  accepted,  not  before  1507.  The  costumes  of  the  donors, 
however,  as  Mr.  A.  E.  Popham  has  pointed  out,  indicate  a  date 
some  two  decades  earlier.  There  is  a  beautiful  example  (No.  3 ; 
Cat.  6)  of  the  Castel  Durante  plates  with  delicately  drawn  grotes- 
ques which  Otto  von  Falke  was  the  first  to  attribute,  certainly 
withjustice,  to  Nicola  Pellipario  (da  Urbino).  Two  amatorii  dishes 
of  the  'fair  lady'  class  (No.  4,  Cat.  4,  5)  are  by  an  imitator  of 
Pellipario  recognizable  by  his  distinctive  manner  of  painting  eyes 
and  lips.  Cubbio  lustred  ware  is  represented  by  two  dated  pieces 
(Nos.  5,  10,  Cat.  2,  3);  among  those  from  Urbino  may  be  men- 
tioned a  dish  (No.  13,  Cat.  12)  with  grotesques  in  the  manner  of 
Raphael  of  a  kind  which  was  first  introduced  in  maiolica  by 
Pellipario's  grandson,  Orazio  Fontana.  Two  Faenza  painters 
whose  names  are  known  from  signed  works  as  well  as  contem- 
porary records  may  be  recognized  as  the  authors  of  Nos.  12  and 
14;  (Cat.  13,  14). 

Two  outstanding  pieces,  here  reproduced  (Nos.  1  and  7), 
passed  out  of  the  Ford  Collection  in  a  sale  at  Christie's  on  1 8th 
May.  1 9  r  1 .  One  of  these,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
shows  an  adaptation  of  an  engraving  by  Marco  Dcnte  da  Ravenna 


after  Raphael's  Madonna  with  the  Fish,  showing  the  Virgin  and 
and  Child  with  St.  Jerome  and  Tobias  presented  by  the  Archangel 
Gabriel.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Castel  Durante  painter  for  whom  the 
author  suggested  the  name  Pscudopellipario  for  the  reason,  per- 
haps not  very  adequate,  that  in  the  early  days  of  maiolica- 
study  pieces  from  his  hand  were  labelled  as  'By  Nicola  da 
Urbino'.  It  displays  the  gentle  and  well-balanced  colour-scheme 
of  this  unidentified  artist.  The  other  dish  which  changed  hands  in 
191 1  is  among  the  elite  of  maiolica-paintings.  It  was  subsequently 
in  the  Pannwitz  Collection:  its  present  location  has  not  been 
traced.  It  is  a  work  of  Maestro  Giorgio's  botega  at  Gubbio  at  its 
zenith.  The  lustre  enrichment  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  colour- 
ing of  the  picture,  which  shows  a  youth  bound  to  a  tree,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  woman  armed  with  a  dagger.  A  cartouche  at  the  foot 
bears  the  words:  Me  dol  Vinfamia  ttia  piti  ch'l  morirc  ('Your  infamy 
hurts  me  more  than  death'),  also  a  shield  charged  azure  a  star 
impaling  argent  a  crescent  or.  The  dish  has  on  the  back  the  signa- 
ture of  Maestro  Giorgio  and  the  date  1522;  a  companion  dish 
similarly  dated,  with  the  same  shield  and  a  subject  presumably 
from  the  same  story,  once  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  was  sold  from  the  Locket  Collection  in  1942.  They  can  be 
assigned  to  the  anonymous  St.  Ubaldus  Painter,  so  called  from 
the  subject  of  two  nearly  identical  dishes  at  South  Kensington  and 
in  Brussels. 


'4'; 


4-  Plate  by  a  follower  of  Nicola  Pellipario. 
Castel  Durante,  1530-1535. 

5.  Dish  on  a  low  foot,  decorated  with  a  figure 
of  Charity,  dated  1531.  Lustred,  and  possibly 
made,  at  Gubbio. 

6.  Interior  of  the  reversible  lid  of  a  cup,  dated 
1548.  By  an  imitator  of  Nicola  Pellipario, 
Castel  Durante. 

7.  Plate  decorated  with  the  Virgin  and  Child 
between  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  Tobias  and 
St.  Jerome,  by  an  anonymous  artist  known  as 
'Pseudopellipario';  Castel  Durante.  Formerly 
in  the  Ford  Collection,  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

8.  Plate  decorated  with  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 
Workshop  of  Orazio  Fontana,  Urbino,  c.  1540- 
1550. 

9.  Plate  decorated  with  Jupiter  and  Antiope. 
Workshop  of  Orazio  Fontana,  Urbino,  c.  1540- 
1550. 

10.  Fragment  of  a  dish,  St.  Helen  and  the  I  'ision  of 
the  Cross.  Ruby  lustre  enrichments  and,  on  the 
back,  the  date  15  . .  (partly  obliterated).  Gubbio. 

11.  Dish  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  story 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Workshop  of  Orazio 
Fontana,  Urbino,  c.  1540-1550. 

12.  Dish  decorated  with  the  Beheading  oj  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  By  Baldassare  Manara,  Faenza,c.  1540. 

13.  Dish  decorated  with  grotesques.  The 
Fontana  Workshop,  Urbino,  c.  1560. 

14.  Panel  depicting  The  Resurrection,  attributed 
to  Francesco  Risini,  Faenza,  c.  1545. 


CATALOGUE 

1.  Votive  Panel.  A  man  and  woman  kneeling  in  adoration  ot  the  Virgin, 
with  the  Child  in  the  act  of  Benediction  on  her  knee.  The  border  inscribed 
SPERANCA.  About  1480-90.  The  costume  of  the  man  points  to  a  date 
not  later  than  1490 — a  standard  of  comparison  in  maiolica  is  offered  by  the 
bust  of  a  youth  from  the  tile  pavement  formerly  at  San  Paolo,  Parma, 
which  can  be  presumed  to  be  datable  not  later  than  14S2.  The  carefully 
rendered  features  of  the  donors  indicate  elderly  persons  who  may  be  sup- 
posed perhaps  not  to  have  been  up-to-date  in  the  fashion  ot  their  dress: 
moreover,  the  figures  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  show  in  their  treatment  a 
manner  in  advance  of  most  maiolica  painted  before  1500.  An  origin  in 
Faenza  or  its  region  is  perhaps  probable  (No.  2):  26-5  X  20-  5  cm. 

2.  Fragment  of  a  dish  cut  down  to  form  a  rectangular  panel.  Polychrome, 
with  ruby  lustre  enrichments.  The  subject,  St.  Helen  and  the  Vision  of  the 
Cross,  is  based,  with  modifications  and  in  reverse,  on  an  engraving  ot  the 
school  of  Marcantonio  Raimondi  (Bartsch,  460),  which  may  have  given 
the  suggestion  for  the  painting  by  Paul  Veronese  in  the  National  Gallery, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  showing  only  one  angel  bearing  the  Cross. 
The  dish  varies  from  the  print  in  the  landscape  seen  through  the  window, 
the  position  of  the  saint  in  relation  to  the  window,  and  the  stump  ot  a 
column  supporting  her  left  foot.  On  the  back,  in  lustre,  scrolls  and  the  date 
15  . .  (partly  lost  in  the  firing).  Lustred  at  Gubbio,  about  1530  and  possibly 
made  there  (No.  10):  18  <  14-  3  cm. 

3.  Dish  with  low  foot,  polychrome,  with  ruby  lustre  enrichments.  The 
subject  covering  the  entire  surface,  Charity  as  a  woman  with  two  children 
in  a  landscape  with  ruined  buildings,  is  based  on  an  engraving  by  Marcan- 
tonio after  Raphael  (Bartsch,  386).  On  the  back,  scrolls  and  the  date,  1  S3  1 , 
in  lustre.  Lustred  at  Gubbio  and  possibly  made  thcre(No.  5) :  diam.  26  ■  2  cm. 

4.  Dish  with  low  foot,  with  portrait  of  a  lady  and  the  name  LVCRETIA 
BEL(la)  inscribed  on  a  ribbon.  Castel  Durante,  1530-35.  By  an  imitator  ot 
the  type  of  dishes  with  conventional  portraits  initiated  by  Nicola  Pellipario 
(No.  4):  diam.  20-8  cm. 

5.  Dish  with  low  foot,  diam.  25  4  cm.,  with  portrait  of  a  lady  and  the  name 
MANSVET(a)  BELLA  inscribed  on  a  ribbon.  Castel  Durante,  1530-35.  By 
the  same  painter  as  No.  4. 

6.  Plate,  diam.  22  •  3  cm.  with  deep  well  in  which  is  a  woman's  bust  cn 
grisaille  with  a  scroll  bearing  the  date  1522,  on  a  blue  ground.  Scrollwork 
in  bianco  sopra  bianco  round  the  hollow ;  on  the  run  a  symmetrical  grotesque 
design  en  grisaille  on  an  orange  ground.  By  Nicola  Pellipario.  Castel 
Durante,  I  522  (No.  3). 

7.  Reversible  lid  of  a  cup  with,  on  the  inside,  a  woman's  bust  and  a  ribbon 
inscribed  Camilla  mia  bella,  en  grisaille  on  an  orange  ground.  Outside,  cn 
grisaille  on  a  blue  ground,  military  trophies  and  the  date  [548.  By  an  imi- 
tator of  Nicola  Pellipario.  Castel  Durante,  1548  (No.  6):  17  7  cm. 


8.  Plate  with  the  subject  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  re-peopling  the  world 
after  the  Deluge  by  casting  stones  (Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  1  371 — 415). 
Inscribed  on  the  back:  Deucalione  et  pica.  Urbino,  workshop  of  Orazio 
Fontana,  about  1540-50  (No.  8):  diam.  27-8  cm. 

9.  Plate,  Jupiter,  at  whom  Cupid  is  about  to  aim  an  arrow,  appearing  with 
thunderbolts  in  his  hands,  in  the  guise  of  a  satyr,  to  Antiope  (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  VI  111);  he  is  accompanied  by  his  eagle,  and  is  shown  again 
in  his  normal  form  floating  with  his  thunderbolts  in  the  sky  above.  On  the 
back,  a  shield,  argent  on  a  bend  azure  a  crescent  argent  and  a  comet  or; 
also  the  words:  Gone  in  satiro.  Urbino,  workshop  of  Orazio  Fontana, 
about  1 540-1550  (No.  9):  diam.  24  cm. 

10.  Plate,  diam.  27  cm.  St.  Michael  quelling  Satan.  In  the  upper  part,  a  shield 
of  arms  with  a  figure  of  Hope  holding  an  anchor,  accompanied  by  the  words : 
SPES  NON  CONFVNDIT,  on  a  blue  ground.  Urbino,  about  1540-50. 
The  pose  of  the  figures,  with  a  lance  substituted  for  a  sword,  as  the  saint's 
weapon,  is  derived  from  Raphael's  St.  Michael  in  the  Louvre.  The  painter  is 
perhaps  the  same  who  decorated  a  service  dated  1541  and  1542  with  arms 
reputed  to  be  those  ot  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere. 

11.  Dish  with  foot  removed,  with  a  scene  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  as  related  by  Apuleius,  after  one  of  a  scries  of  engravings  by  the 
'Master  ot  the  Die',  probably  after  Raphael.  To  the  left,  Psyche  aroused 
with  an  arrow  by  Cupid  (seen  on  the  right  flying  towards  her  out  of  a 
window)  from  the  slumber  which  had  overcome  her  when  she  released  the 
contents  of  the  casket  entrusted  to  her  by  Proserpine.  In  the  centre,  aided 
by  Cupid,  she  replaces  the  contents  in  the  casket.  Urbino,  Fontana  workshop 
about  1540-50.  (No.  11):  diam.  27-9  cm. 

12.  Dish  on  high  toot,  diam.  24-2  cm.,  with  a  grotesque  composition  in 
the  manner  ot  Raphael's  designs  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  surrounding 
an  unidentified  shield  ot  arms  (possibly  German).  Urbino,  Fontana  w  ork- 
shop, about  1  560  (No.  13). 

13.  I  )ish  on  low  foot,  diam.  25  cm.  The  Beheading  of  fohn  the  Baptist.  The 
composition  follows  w  ith  unusual  exactitude  in  detail  an  engraving  by  an 
anonymous  artist  probably  Milanese)  know  n  as  'The  Master  of  the  Be- 
heading of  St.  John'  (A.  M.  Hind,  Early  Italian  Engraving,  VI,  pi.  f>29).  On 
the  back,  yellow  and  orange  concentric  circles  and  the  inscription:  jovanm 
Batista.  By  Baldassare  Manara.  Faenza,  about  [540  (No.  12). 

14.  Panel,  38  32  cm.  The  Resurrection;  111  the  background,  the  Holy 
Women  approaching  the  Tomb.  Faenza,  about  1545.  This  panel,  together 
w  ith  a  Crucifixion  111  the  British  Museum,  may  be  attributed  to  Francesco 
Risini,  a  painter  many  times  recorded  in  the  Archives  of  Faenza,  whose 
signature  is  inscribed  on  a  Crucifixion  panel  111  the  Museo  Civico,  Palermo 

No.  14). 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford,  Mr.  A.  /:'.  Pophain, 
and  to  Dr.  Otto  Kttrz,  Librarian  of  the  Warburg  Institute,  I  'uirersity 
oj  Loudon,  for  courteous  assistance  iu  the  preparation  of  these  notes. 
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Francesco  Ladatte: 
An  Italian  Ciseleur 

BY  JOHN  FLEMING 

f"  T  A  L I  A  N  bronzes  d' ameublement  are  rare  and,  as  might  be 
J- expected,  the  majority  arc  to  be  found  in  Piedmont  where 
contact  with  the  sophisticated  fashions  of  Paris  has  always  been 
close.  Outstanding  among  Italian  ciseleurs  was  Francesco  Ladatte 
(or  Ladetti)  who  was  born  at  Turin  in  1706  and  died  there  in 
1787.  At  the  tender  age  of  twelve,  Ladatte  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  taken  to  France  in  the  train  of  the  Prince  of  Carignano.  In 
Paris  he  was  put  through  the  exhaustive  training  then  given  to 
promising  young  artists  and  he  competed  successfully  with  his 
French  contemporaries,  winning  prizes  for  sculpture  at  the 
Academy  in  1728  and  1729.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  In  the  early  1730's  he  was  at  Turin  where  he 
executed  some  exquisite  mounts  for  richly  inlaid  furniture  by 
that  extraordinary  Piedmontese  ebeniste  Pietro  Piffetti  (for 
example,  the  magnificent  bureau  now  in  the  Quirinal  at  Rome: 
see  The  Connoisseur,  December,  1957,  p.  148),  but  in  1734  he 
returned  to  Paris  where  he  remained  for  the  next  ten  years. 
During  this  period  Ladatte  exhibited  regularly  at  the  salons  and 
executed  several  important  commissions,  among  which  his  low- 
relief  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Philip  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Versailles  is  perhaps  the  most  notable.  In  1741  he  was  elected 
an  Academician,  his  morceau  de  reception  being  the  bronze  statue 
of  Judith  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Despite  these  Parisian  successes  Ladatte  returned  to  Turin  in 
1744  and  settled  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  Sculptor  in  Bronze  to  Vittorio  Amadeo  III,  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  this  capacity  he  executed  much  decorative 
sculpture  during  the  next  thirty  years — fountains,  trophies  and 
monumental  urns  for  the  Royal  gardens  and  numerous  bronzes 
d' ameublement  tor  the  Royal  Palaces,  including  fire-dogs,  candel- 
abra, clockcases  and  even  capitals  and  bases  for  columns  in  the 
great  Galleria  Beaumont  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Turin.  In 
addition  to  this  work  for  the  Crown,  he  provided  many  orna- 
ments in  bronze  for  churches  in  Piedmont,  notably  for  the 
Santuario  di  Vico  at  Mondovi  where  he  worked  under  the 
direction  of  that  gifted  architect,  Vittone.  He  also  practised  as  a 
silversmith,  providing  candelabra  for  the  royal  household  and 
plate  for  the  royal  chapels,  such  as  a  magnificent  ostensory  (now 
vanished)  for  the  Superga.  But  Ladatte's  most  famous,  and 
certainly  his  most  conspicuous  work,  is  the  lead  figure  of  a  stag 
which  crowns  the  roof-line  of  the  summer  palace  at  Stupinigi. 

To  say  that  Ladatte  was  the  most  distinguished  Italian  ciseleur 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  will  hardly  be  considered  heady 
praise.  He  had  few,  if  any,  rivals.  Comparison  with  his 
famous  contemporaries  in  Paris  would  be  more  apposite  and 
just.  As  a  technician  Ladatte  was  little  if  any  inferior  to  such 
masters  as  Gouthicre  or  Caffieri,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  his 
long  absence  from  the  French  capital  eventually  left  him  rather 
backward  stylistically.  The  riotously  exuberant  clockcase  (No.  6), 
inple,  which  he  made  for  the  Royal  Palace  as  late  as  1775, 
1  h  ivc  appeared  distinctly  vieux  jeu  in  the  Paris  of  Louis  XVI 


I.  Small  bronze  bust  of  Vittorio  Amadeo  III,  King  of  Sardinia,  by  Fran- 
cesco Ladatte.  Museo  Civico,  Turin. 

2  and  3.  Candelabra  in  gilt-bronze  from  a  series  made  by  Ladatte  for  the 
Galleria  Beaumont  in  the  Royal  Palace,  Turin,  in  the  1770's.  The  opulent 
curves  combined  with  the  realistic  handling  are  reminiscent  of  a  set  of 
candelabra  reproduced  in  Le  Temoin  du  Temps  passe  (Paris  n.d.)  and  there 
attributed  to  Claude  Ballin,  c.  1742.  The  bases  of  Ladatte's  set  are,  how- 
ever, strikingly  similar  to  Pitoin's  well-known  fire-dogs  made  for  Madame 
du  Barry,  in  1772,  now  in  the  Louvre. 


4  and  5.  Ormolu  mounts  by  Ladatte  for  a  Piffetti  bureau  made  for  the 
Royal  Palace,  Turin,  between  1732  and  1734.  The  sculptural  quality  of 
these  mounts  distinguishes  them  from  French  work  of  the  same  period. 
A  similar  bureau  made  by  Piffetti  and  Ladatte  is  now  in  the  Quirinal, 
Rome. 

6.  Gilt-bronze  clockcase  by  Ladatte  in  the  Royal  Palace,  Turin.  Decorated 
with  allegorical  figures  representing  Truth  discovered  by  Time.  This 
splendid  work,  (inscribed  Ladaitc  iiirenit  cl  c.xc.  1775),  is  perhaps  Ladatte's 
masterpiece  as  a  'ciseleur'. 

Professor  I '.  I  'idle  lias  kindly  allowed  access  to  A.  Baudi  di  I  'esmes 
ins.  notes  on  Ladatte  (Museo  Civico,  Turin)  from  which  much  of  the 
above  information  is  drairn. 
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Fresco  Crisis 


77/n.r  )'((;?>'  a^o  The  Connoisseur  published  an  article  by  Dr. 
Urbani,  of  the  Istituto  Centrale  del  Restauro,  Rome,  on  the  removal 
and  restoration  of  the  frescoes  in  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi.  In  the  article 
printed  on  this  and  the  following  pages,  Dr.  Ugo  Procacci,  the  Director 
of  the  restoration  department  at  the  Soprintendensa  alio  Gallerie, 
describes  a  current  exhibition  of  restored  frescoes  in  Florence.  This  is  a 
most  important  exhibition.  But,  as  Dr.  Procacci  points  out,  it  is  only 
an  'interim  report'  on  the  great  programme  of  salvage  work  which  is 
now  qoing  on  in  Tuscany.  Frescoes  painted  on  the  exterior  malls  of 
buildings  and  cloisters  are  today  in  the  gravest  danger.  Unless  they  are 
given  immediate  treatment — which  entails  their  removal  from  the 
walls — they  will  very  rapidly  decompose. — editor. 

THE  second  exhibition  of  Detached  Frescoes  was  opened  in 
June  of  this  year  in  the  newly  restored  Forte  di  Belvedere 
at  Florence.  The  importance  of  this  exhibition  will  be  apparent 
alter  a  cursory  glance  at  the  catalogue.  It  includes  such  master- 
pieces as  Paolo  Uccello's  famous  frescoes  from  the  Chiostro  I  'erde  of 
S.  Maria  Novella;  The  Confirmation  of  the  Carmelite  Rale,  a  youth- 
ful work  by  Filippo  Lippi;  the  great  and  still  little-known  Annun- 
ciation by  Botticelli,  which  used  to  be  in  S.  Martino  della  Scala  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century  :  the  Warrior  Saint  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  which  was 
rediscovered  at  San  Sepolcro  a  few  years  ago  in  a  de-consecrated 


BY  UGO  PROCACCI 

church;  and  a  complete  and  magnificent  tabernacle  fromCcrtaldo, 
almost  unknown  to  students,  decorated  inside  and  out  by 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  with  the  help  of  Giusto  d' Andrea.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  important  frescoes  which  have  recently 
been  restored  in  Tuscany.  The  total  now  assembled  at  the 
Belvedere  amounts  to  no  less  than  196.  Among  these  we  should 
also  mention  the  immense  Nativity,  Baldovinctti's  masterpiece, 
from  the  entrance  court  of  the  SS.  Annunziata;  some  sketches 
drawn  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  on  the  white  plaster  walls  of  his 
house;  a  superb  5.  Rocco  from  Cortona,  painted  by  Bartolom- 
meo  della  Gatta;  a  fragmentary  Pistoiese  fresco  of  St.  Jerome 
and  a  female  Saint,  ascribed  to  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo  and 
certainly  painted  by  one  of  the  greatest  Florentine  artists  of 
the  time;  a  complete  tabernacle,  in  the  most  delicate  colours,  by 
Antonio  Veneziano;  a  recently  re-discovered  Madonna  with  Two 
Saints  (dated  1377)  once  praised  by  Vasari  as  a  work  by  Spinello 
Aretino;  a  stupendous  Crucifixion  by  Parri  Spinelli,  with  a  re- 
markably fine  sinopia  which  might  almost  have  been  traced  by 
the  hand  of  a  Venetian  or  French  artist  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
several  fragments  of  the  still  little-known  frescoes  that  Masolino 
painted  at  Empoli  in  1424;  and  thirty-five  magnificent  halt 
figures  of  prophets  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  discovered  under  the 
decorative  sheath  of  Ghirlandaio's  paintings  on  the  vault  of  the 
Cappella  Maggiore  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  There  are  also  fragments 


1.  Scene  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  by  the  Master 
of  the  Chiostro  degli  Aranci  (The  Badia,  Florence). 
This  fresco  has  recently  been  restored  and  was 
included  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Forte  di  Belvedere, 
Florence. 

2.  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  from 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Madonnone  as  it  appeared  in 
1910. 

3.  The  state  of  the  same  picture  in  1950  when  it  was 
rescued  from  complete  decay. 


of  Orcagna's  Triumph  of  Death  and  Hell,  formerly  on  the  right 
wall  of  the  nave  of  S.  Croce.  These  fragments,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  public  and  only  partially  known  to  a  few  scholars,  un- 
doubtedly constituted  one  of  the  major  attractions  or  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  immense  fresco  which,  besides  the  two  above  men- 
tioned subjects,  had  in  its  centre  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
was  some  18  metres  long  and  8  metres  high.  Much  praised  by 
Vasari,  it  was  unfortunately  almost  destroyed  in  sixteenth- 
century  alterations  to  the  church.  But  the  fragments,  which  are 
now  shown  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  are  sufficient  to 
confirm  that  Andrea  Orcagna  was  as  great  a  painter  as  tradition 
and  contemporary  records — though  not  his  works  which  have 
been  almost  unknown  until  now — have  declared  him  to  be. 

Another  revelation  of  the  exhibition  was  the  series  of  ten 
lunettes,  each  with  its  sinopia,  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict  (No.  1)  painted  in  fresco  around  the  Chiostro  deoli 
Aranci  of  the  Badia  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  who  was  the  unknown  master  who  here  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  first  and  greatest  followers  of  Masaccio;  These 


frescoes  reveal  him  to  have  been  a  powerful  painter,  and  their 
sinopie  establish  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  draughtsmen  of  his 
time. 

A  document  exists  recording  the  payment  made  to  a  Portuguese 
painter,  Giovanni  di  Consalvo,  for  the  purchase  of  colours  for 
these  frescoes.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  critics  therefore  believe 
that  these  remarkable  lunettes  were  actually  painted  by  this 
foreign  master  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Florence,  had  presumably 
drunk  eagerly  at  the  source  of  the  new  Florentine  painting.  For. 
we  can  find  in  them  clear  traces  of  the  influence  of  both  Paolo 
Uccello  and  Fra  Angelico.  But  did  the  painter  of  these  frescoes 
really  come  from  beyond  the  Alps,  or  was  he  not,  more  probably, 
a  Florentine  member  of  the  first  group  of  Masaccio's  followers? 
The  document  already  mentioned,  which  speaks  merely  of  the 
purchase  of  colours,  may  possibly  refer  to  a  mere  apprentice  or 
even  to  a  lad  from  the  workshop,  not  necessarily  to  the  painter 
himself.  We  must  also  remember  that  there  are  two  other  lunettes 
of  the  same  series  which  reveal  a  much  weaker  hand  and  a  love 
of  exotic  costumes,  such  as  a  foreign  artist  might  have  portrayed. 
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Whatever  the  truth  may  be — and  perhaps  the  critics  may  one  day 
be  able  to  deliver  a  decisive  verdict — let  us  content  ourselves 
with  enjoying  to  the  full  the  art  of  this  enigmatic  painter  whom  we 
will  call  by  the  provisional  and  conventional  name  of  the  Maestro 
del  Chiostro  degli  Aranci. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enumerate  the 
various  frescoes  which  the  exhibition  contained.  Nor  shall  we 
indulge  in  critical  discussions  of  debatable  attributions.  We  wish 
instead  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  we  are  faced  with  today — the  preservation  of  frescoes. 
This  is  a  most  painful  subject,  but  it  must  be  discussed  and  its 
problems  solved  with  the  least  possible  delay  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  total  loss  of  very  many  great  masterpieces.  It  is,  indeed,  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  this  alarming  state  of  affairs  to  general 
notice  that  we  have  arranged,  in  two  successive  years,  these 
exhibitions  of  Affrcschi  Staccati  in  Florence. 

We  must  begin  by  emphasising  that  all  frescoes  exposed  to  the 
outer  air  in  tabernacles  or  cloisters  have  now  reached  their 
climacteric:  the  fmal  crisis  and  consequent  collapse  may  occur  at 
any  time,  and  so  swiftly  as  to  seem  almost  instantaneous.  Today 
we  see  frescoes,  which  for  centuries  have  valiantly  resisted  the 
corroding  action  of  time,  suddenly  give  way  and  dissolve  into 
nothing.  What  happens  to  them  is  similar  to  what  happens  to 
living  beings,  for  whom  the  tragic  final  moment  must  arrive 
sooner  or  later.  Yet  whereas  we  can  do  nothing  to  prolong  our 
life  beyond  its  natural  span  and  must  therefore  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable, we  can  prolong  the  life  of  frescoes  for  very  many 
centuries  by  detaching  them  from  the  walls  upon  which  they 
were  painted.  This  is  what — we  must  repeat — the  theme  of  the 
exhibition  should  make  clear  to  everyone. 

Many  of  the  works  of  art  winch  could  be  seen  and  admired  in 
the  Belvedere  exhibition  would  have  been  irreparably  lost  within 
a  few  years  if  they  had  not  been  'detached'.  If  the  arguments  here 
advanced  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  urgency  and  gravity 
of  the  situation,  we  need  only  point  to  a  few  specific  instances. 
These  will  indicate  what  the  future  must  hold  in  store  if  remedial 
action  is  not  taken  immediately.  Let  him  study,  for  example,  a 
detail  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  from  a  fresco  which  once 
adorned  an  enormous  tabernacle — called,  because  of  its  size,  the 
Madonnone — painted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Lorenzo  di  Bicci  in  a  Florentine  suburb.  This  (No.  2)  is  what  it 
looked  like,  after  five  centuries  of  existence,  about  the  year  1910 
and  this  is  its  aspect  in  1950  when,  alas,  too  late,  it  was  removed 
from  its  wall  (No.  3).  Let  us  consider  also  some  details  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  tabernacle  of  Boldrone,  in  the  outskirts  of  Florence, 
considered  to  be  one  of  Pontormo's  masterpieces  (Nos.  4  and  5). 
hi  little  more  than  3  5  years  this  important  work  of  art  has  been 
partially  destroyed  (Nos.  6  and  7).  A  lunette  by  Giovanni  di 
San  Giovanni,  in  the  cloister  of  Ognissanti,  most  highly  praised 
by  the  artist's  contemporaries  and  early  critics,  was  almost  in- 
tact in  19 10  (No.  8)  and  practically  a  total  loss  in  1958  (No.  9). 

Countless  other  examples  could  be  quoted  in  a  depressing  list 
which,  alas,  is  lengthening  with  every  passing  day.  We  have 
limited  ourselves  here  to  quoting  only  those  cases  brought 
before  the  public  notice  in  the  Belvedere  exhibitions  at  Florence. 
Amongst  these  the  most  tragic  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  figure 
of  a  prophet,  painted  by  Antonio  Veneziano  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  a  tabernacle  already  mentioned.  In  1935  it 
was  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  (No.  10),  and  now,  after 
little  more  than  twenty  years,  it  has  completely  disappeared. 
Only  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  to  our  everlasting  remorse — for 
we  have  had  to  stand  and  watch  this  lamentable  destruction- 
there  remains  the  barely  visible  outline  of  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
(No.  ri). 


4  and  5.  Two  figures  from  the 
Tabernacolo  del  Boldrone,  by 
Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  as  they 
appeared  in  1920.  6  and  7.  The 
same  two  figures  photograph- 
ed in  1956. 

8  and  9.  A  fresco  painted  by- 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  for 
the  cloister  of  Ognissanti  in 
Florence  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  as  it  appeared 
in  1910,  and  (9),  the  same  work 
as  it  is  today.  This  work  sur- 
vived three  centuries  of  ex- 
posure more  or  less  intact,  but 
another  half  century  has 
brought  about  its  complete 
ruin. 
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It  may  reasonably  be  asked  how  it  comes  about  that  the  critical 
moment  for  all  frescoes  exposed  to  the  outer  air  should  arrive 
simultaneously  whether  they  were  painted  in  the  thirteenth  or 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  question  is  easily  answered  when  we 
consider  the  technical  process  of  mural  painting  at  various 
periods.  As  is  well  known,  during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth,  artists  really  painted  on 
walls  in  affresco,  applying  their  colours  to  the  wet  plaster  which 
at  once  absorbed  them,  and  thus  formed  a  surface  impervious  to 
the  action  of  time.  Only  a  few  colours,  such  as  ultramarine, 
which  by  their  nature  could  not  be  used  in  affresco  were  painted 
on  plaster  which  had  been  allowed  to  become  hard  and  dry 
(secco).  'Colorire  in  fresco,  trarre  a  fine  in  secco'  wrote  Cennino 
Ccnnini  in  his  famous  Lihro  dell'  Arte.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  technique  of  painting  a  secco  had  become 
more  popular.  At  first  it  was  used  rather  timidly  and  then  more  and 
more  boldly  until  a  century  later  when,  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  this  easier  and  swifter  technique  of  mural  painting 
triumphed  completely.  Vasari  tells  us  sadly:  'Our  ancients  used  to 
work  very  much  in  fresco  and  the  older  among  our  modern  artists 
used  tins  method',  but  among  the  younger  painters  'many  try 
"  ways,  that  is,  with  oils  and  tempera  and  still  do  not  succeed'. 


With  what  result;  Vasari  again  gives  us  the  answer:  'Painting 
in  fresco  is  cleaned  by  the  air,  is  impervious  to  water,  and  stands 
up  to  any  ill-treatment',  but,  he  warns  us  solemnly,  'those  who 
wish  to  paint  on  walls  must  boldly  paint  in  fresco  and  not  retouch 
their  work  a  secco;  because  this  way  of  painting,  besides  being  in 
itself  a  slovenly  method,  shortens  the  life  of  the  pictures'.  Alas,  Ins 
words  were  lost  on  the  wind. 

The  logical  result  of  this  deterioration  of  technique  is,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  condition  of  all  frescoes,  or  rather  of  all 
paintings,  on  exterior  walls  is  today  most  precarious  no  matter 
whether  they  are  200  or  600  years  old.  The  more  recent,  in  fact, 
offer  much  less  resistance  than  the  earlier  paintings  to  the 
destructive  work  of  time. 

To  rescue  these  imperilled  paintings  and  save  them  from  swift 
and  certain  destruction  we  must  detach  them  from  the  walls.  But, 
first  of  all,  we  shall  have  to  find  considerable  financial  means 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  work  to  the  full  extent  necessary. 
Should  tins  not  be  forthcoming  we  shall  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  many  works  of  art  which  we  might  have  preserved  for 
the  admiration  of  future  generations,  and  we  shall  surely  have 
cause  for  shame  at  being  so  unworthy  of  the  great  masters  of 
our  past. 


A  Pair  of  Bronze  Vases 
by  Massimiliano  Soldani 


BY  KLAUS  LANKHEIT 


TWO  Baroque  ornamental  vases  now  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Rosenberg  and  Stiebcl  of  New  York  are  of  excep- 
tional interest  (No.  i).  They  are  of  the  ewer  type — so-called 
vast  di  bottiglia — and  made  of  bronze.  Each  is  constructed  of  three 
parts:  a  foot,  standing  on  a  plain  slab  base;  a  full  body,  oval  in 
section;  and  a  curved  neck  with  lid  and  handle.  The  basic  form  is 
traditional,  but  the  high  quality  of  the  decoration  makes  these 
two  vases  objects  of  outstanding  importance. 

Around  the  foot  of  each  vase  arc  arranged  four  dolphins,  the 
tails  of  each  pair  intertwined.  The  body  of  each  vase  is  completely 
covered  with  a  lively  and  energetic  figural  decoration,  a  simpler 
gadroon-pattern  appearing  only  on  the  underside.  The  figures 
represent  sea-gods  and  mostri  marini,  one  large  figure  dominating 
each  of  the  two  broad  faces  of  each  vase.  The  main  face  of  the  first 
vase  shows  Neptune  riding  on  a  dolphin,  a  shell  serving  as  saddle, 
and  his  hand  resting  on  an  anchor  (No.  2),  while  the  back  of  the 
same  vase  displays  a  bearded  Triton,  riding  a  sea-horse  (No.  3). 
On  the  front  of  the  second  vase,  as  a  pendant  to  Neptune,  Galatea 
appears,  similarly  mounted  on  a  dolphin  and  seated  on  a  shell,  a 
long  drapery  held  aloft  encircling  her  head,  and  her  left  hand 
placed  upon  a  cornucopia  (No.  4).  The  back  of  this  vase  is 
adorned  with  a  Nereid,  riding  a  sea-monster  (No.  5).  Around 
the  four  main  figures,  sport  'marinc-putti',  blowing  horns  and 
shells,  embracing  and  wrestling.  Even  the  bizarre  handles  are  in 
the  form  of  figures :  a  repulsive  old  woman  of  the  sea  on  the 
Neptune  vase;  and  a  hardly  less  unattractive  old  Triton  on  the 
other  (No.  6). 

This  figural  ornament  is  blended  in  a  remarkable  way  with 
abstract  motifs.  The  shells  merge  into  purely  ornamental  scrolls; 
the  wavy  background  of  the  scenes,  representing  the  sea,  ends 
above  as  an  actual  wave,  terminating  in  volutes;  and  the  half- 
naturalistic,  half-abstract  wave  ornament  on  the  neck  could 
almost  be  a  motif  from  'Art  Nouveau'  or  the  'Jugcndstil'.  The 
organisation  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the  details, 
is  masterly.  The  poses,  gestures  and  movements  of  the  figures, 
and  of  the  abstract  motifs,  are  most  imaginatively  and  richly 
varied.  The  modelling  of  the  bodies  is  precise  and  the  imaginary, 
mythological  beings  are  presented  with  anatomical  accuracy.  One 
is  surprised  at  such  unexpected  details  as,  for  example,  the  hair  on 
the  armpits  of  the  old  Triton  (No.  6).  Moreover,  the  cutting  and 
chasing  of  the  metal  is  exceptionally  delicate  and  sensitive. 

With  these  vases  the  first  concern  is  the  ornament.  Tins  spreads 
(wer  the  whole  surface,  hiding  the  structure  of  the  vases,  whose 
function  is  no  longer  that  of  vessels.  Their  very  weight  would 
preclude  practical  use.  Their  handles  cannot  be  grasped,  neither 
do  their  lids  open,  because  the  lids  and  the  vases  are  chased  as  one 
piece.  They  are  purely  ornamental,  a  non-plus-ultra  of  tin- 
Baroque  joy  in  decoration,  though  they  also  provide  the  clearest 
examples  of  those  formal  elements  which  survived  from  Man- 
nerism. The  bizarre  and  irrational  nature  of  their  form  provides 
the  essential  contrast  to  the  classicism  of  their  architecture,  and  in 
this  there  is  a  conscious  reference  to  Antique  examples.  They  are 
intended  to  take  their  places  as  essential  components  of  a  complete 


1.  Massimiliano  Soldani.  A  pair  of  bronze  ornamental  vases.  Height  31}  in. 
Rosenberg  &  Stiebel,  New  York. 


Baroque  integrated  scheme.  Such  vases  were  usually  intended  for 
palaces  or  gardens,  but  at  times  they  were  also  to  be  found  in 
churches,  as,  for  example,  the  wooden  vases  in  the  monastery 
church  at  Andechs,  Bavaria.  For  the  interiors  of  buildings,  they 
were  mainly  executed  in  silver  or  marble;  while  those  designed 
for  the  garden  were  carved  in  marble  or,  more  frequently,  sand- 
stone. The  popularity  of  ornamental  vases  in  the  Baroque  period  is 
indicated  by  the  large  number  of  designs,  published  in  engravings. 
Such  designs  were  produced  by  many  well-known  artists,  includ- 
ing: Agostino  Veneziano  (born  c.1490);  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio 
(c. 1 500-1 543);  Stcfano  della  Bella  (1610-1664);  Jean  Lepautre 
(1618-1682);  Johann  Bernhard  Fischer  von  Erlach  (1656-1723) ; 
andjohann  Ignaz  Bendl  (died  1730). 

The  New  York  pieces  belong  to  the  rare  group  of  vases  in 
bronze,  of  which  they  are  the  finest  known  examples  of  their 
kind  and  arc  consequently  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
art.  The  predominance  of  figural  decoration  points  to  a  trained 
bronze  sculptor,  and  the  refinement  of  the  working  of  the  metal 
to  a  highly-skilled  bronze  caster  and  chaser.  The  graceful  and 
elegant  figures  and  their  attitudes;  the  treatment  of  the  faces;  the 
form  of  the  hair;  the  arrangement  of  the  folds  of  drapery  in 
undulating  lines;  and,  not  least,  the  imaginative  variation  of  the 
otherwise  similar  motifs  of  the  decoration,  all  point  to  the 
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2.  Detail  of  the  front  of  the  Neptune  Vase.  3.  Detail  of  the  back  of  the 
Neptune  Vase.  4.  Detail  of  the  front  of  the  Galatea  Vase.  5.  Detail 
of  the  back  of  the  Galatea  Vase. 
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authorship  of  Massimiliano  Soldani  (1656-1740),  the  most 
eminent  bronze  sculptor  of  the  Florentine  late  Baroque.1  The 
various  works  known  to  be  by  Soldani,  including  statuettes,  groups 
and  bas-reliefs,  offer  sufficient  material  for  comparison.  Here,  a 
single  example  may  suffice — the  Neptune  figure  on  a  hitherto 
unpublished  wax  model  for  a  relief,  by  Soldani  (No.  7).  This 
is  almost  identical  with  the  corresponding  figure  on  the  Neptune 
vase. 

It  is  known  that  Soldani,  the  head  of  an  internationally 
famous  bronze  workshop,  produced  bronze  ornamental  vases. 
Among  his  many  foreign  patrons  the  most  important  was  Prince 
Johann  Adam  von  Liechtenstein,  for  whom  the  artist  worked 
for  more  than  a  decade,  producing  a  large  number  of  figural 
bronzes,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Liechtenstein  family.2  A  letter  dated  31st  May,  1695,  tells  us 
that  Soldani  also  sent  due  disegni  d'Urne  richissime,  made  from  his 
own  original  models,  of  a  braccia  una  e  tin  terzo  in  height.  3  The 
reference  to  the  very  rich  decoration  and  to  the  height,  which 
exactly  conforms  with  that  of  the  present  vases,  suggests  that  it 
concerns  the  same  models  from  which  the  New  York  vases  were 
cast.  Already  in  the  eighteenth  century  Soldani's  vases  must  have 
been  highly  prized,  for  when  in  1767  (some  years  after  the  death 
of  Soldani),  the  Accademia  del  Disegno  at  Florence  organised  an 
exhibition  of  art,  there  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy  'due  I  rrne 
di  Terracotta,  arricliite  di  figure,  Opera  di  Massimiliano  Soldani'.* 

A  final  proof  of  authorship  is  given  by  two  replicas  in  porce- 
lain, made  in  the  Doccia  factory  near  Florence,  the  models  for 
which  can  be  proved  to  go  back  to  Soldani.  The  founder  of 
the  factory,  the  Marchese  Carlo  Ginori,  bought  in  1744  the 
original  moulds  left  by  the  artist.  Although  originally  intended 
for  casting  in  bronze,  these  moulds  later  served  for  the  produc- 
tion of  porcelain  ware,  and  a  number  of  versions  of  Soldani's 
vases  in  porcelain  have  been  preserved.  It  is  also  known  from  an 
inventory  of  the  1760's,  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to  un  I  'aso 
da  Bottiglia  ornato  di  Cavalli  Maritii  e  di  Tritoni  di  Terra  Cotta  con 
forme,  that  the  actual  moulds  for  the  present  vases  were  the 
property  of  the  factory.6  Examples  of  the  vases  in  porcelain  are 
in  the  Museo  Civico  in  Turin  (Nos.  8a  and  8b).  The  distinctive 
grey-white  tone  of  the  paste  noticed  by  Joseph  Marryat,6  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  their  provenance  from  the  Doccia  factory.  At 
first  sight  it  is  evident  that  one  and  the  same  model  served  for  the 
Doccia  and  the  New  York  pieces.  The  very  slight  deviations  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  Doccia  craftsmen  would  no 

I  The  first  suggestion  of  Soldani  at  author  of  the  vases  was  made  verbally  to  the 
owners  by  Mr.  John  Pope  Hennessy.  Bibliography  for  Soldani:  Klaus  Lankheit, 
Florentiner  Bronze-Arbeiten  fur  Kurfiirst  Johann  Willielm  von  der  Pfalz,  m  Mimchner 
Jahrbuch  der  Bildenden  Kunst,  3rd  Series,  VII,  1956,  pp.  185-210;  Idem,  Two  Bronze 
Reliefs  by  Massimiliano  Soldani  Benzi,  in  The  Register  of  the  Museum  of  Art  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  No.  9,  December  1957,  pp.  1-9;  Idem,  Two  Groups  of 
Bronzes  by  Massimiliano  Soldani,  in  The  Journal  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  1958; 
Idem,  Eine  Serie  barocker  Antiken-Nachbildungen  aus  der  Werkstatt  des  Massimiliano 
Soldani,  in  Mitteilungeti  des  Deutschen  Archdologischen  Instituts  Rom,  No.  65,  1958; 
and  see  the  forthcoming  book  by  the  author  on  Florentine  Baroque. 

-  Erika  Tictze-Conrat,  Die  Bronzen  der  furstlich  Licchtensteinschen  Kunstkammer,  in 
Jahrbuch  des  kunsthistorischen  Institutes  der  K.K.  Zentralkommission,  11,  1917,  pp. 
16-108. 

3  One  braccio  —  23  in. 

4  (Pio  Bonsi),  II  Trionfo  Delle  Bell'Arti  .  .  .  In  occasione,  chegli  Accademici  del  Disegno 
in  dimostrazione  di  profondo  rispetto  verso  i  Loro  Sovrani,  fanno  la  solenne  mostra  delle 
Opere  antiche  di  piit  eccelenti  Artefici  .  .  .  in  Firenze  1' Anno  1767,  Florence  1767,  p.  1  5  : 
Due  I  me  di  Terra  cotta,  arricliite  di  figure,  Opera  di  Massimiliano  Soldani,  dell'Ilhis- 
triss.  Sig.  Cav.  do.  Batista  Rondinelli  gia  Scarlatti  Luogotenente  per  S.A.R. 

5  The  Inventory  in  Archivio  Ginori  Lisci.  The  author  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
the  Marchese  Leonardo  Ginori  Lisci  for  his  constant  assistance  in  his  research. 

II  Joseph  Marryat,  A  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  3rd  edition,  1868  (Fig.  247). 
The  'wax'  described  by  Giuseppe  Morazzoni  as  a  'model'  (in  he  Porzellana  Italiane, 
Milan-Rome,  1935  (plate  XXXVIII)  is  a  cast  from  the  original  moulds,  made  after 
their  acquisition  by  Carlo  Ginori.  The  attribution  to  Giuseppe  Piamontini  is 
mistaken. 


longer  have  known  the  precise  way  of  fitting  together  the 
various  parts.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  bronzes  and 
the  later  replicas  in  porcelain  had  been  acquired  in  England. 
Documents  establish  that  Soldani  worked  a  great  deal  for 
English  patrons:  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Burlington  and 
Lord  Strafford  all  sought  to  possess  works  by  his  hand.  It  was 
probably  the  underlying  classicism  that  appealed  to  these  noble 
patrons.  It  is  not  known,  however,  who  commissioned  the  vases 
here  discussed.  Most  of  the  artist's  work  for  England  belongs  to 
the  period  1710-1715,  and  was  probably  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  the  English  Ambassador  to  Florence,  Henry  Newton, 
of  whom  Soldani  made  a  portrait  in  1710.  The  models  were, 
however,  made  by  1695,  and  a  reasonable  dating  would  be 
'around  1700'. 

From  literary  sources  of  Antiquity  we  learn  that  ornamental 
vases  were  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  of  the 
wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  seventeenth  century  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  originals  was  still  small,  and  it  is  to  late 
Hellenistic  prototypes  that  Baroque  designs  most  closely 
approach.  In  the  examples  that  have  come  down  to  us,  mostly 
of  the  bcll-krater  type,  one  meets  both  the  theme  of  the  sea-gods 
and  certain  ornamental  details,  such  as  the  intertwined  dolphins' 
tails  and  especially  the  gadroon-pattern,  are  very  similar  to  such 
details  on  our  vases.  As  examples  of  these  late  Antique  vases  we 
may  cite  the  large  urn  in  the  Thermae  Museum,  with  Nereids, 
Tritons  and  mostri  marini,  and  the  gadroon-pattern. 7  There  are 
also  two  vases  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  one  with  a  relief  of 
Poseidon  and  the  sea-gods,  the  other  with  a  relief  of  intertwined 
dolphins.  In  the  Antique  vase  the  structure  is  of  prime  importance. 

?.  Photo  Alinari  38265  and  23741.  Salvatore  Aurigemma,  Le  Terme  di  Diocleziano 
e  il  Museo  Nazionale  Romano,  3rd  edition,  Rome  1954,  p.  94,  plate  XXXVII. 


6.  The  handles  of  the  Galatea  and  Neptune  Vases. 
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J.  Massimiliano  Soldani.  Detail  of  the  wax  model  for  a 
relief.  Marchese  Leonardo  Ginori  Lisci,  Florence. 


But  on  the  imitations  made  by  Mannerist  artists,  the  decoration 
becomes  all-important,  and  compromises  the  character  of  the 
vase  as  a  vessel.  The  Baroque  artist  took  over  this  principle  of 
Mannerist  decoration. 

How  great  the  differences  are  within  the  same  period  can  be  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  between  a  design  by  Jean  Lepautre 
(No.  9)  and  the  Soldani  vases.  The  theme  of  Galatea  is  common 
to  both,  but  Lepautre  introduces  the  scene  as  an  isolated  picture, 
in  the  form  of  a  framed  medallion  supported  by  putti.  Similarly, 
the  handles  arc  each  formed  by  a  figure,  yet  are  subordinated  to 
the  balanced  silhouette:  in  the  same  way  that  the  decoration  on 
the  body  of  the  vase  is  subordinated  to  the  vessel.  The  fundamen- 
tally rational  approach  of  the  French  is  clearly  expressed  in  this 
vase.  Johann  Bcrnhard  Fischer  von  Erlach  occasionally  referred  to 
Lepautrc's  engravings,  and  he,  moreover,  dedicated  a  whole 
volume  of  his  famous  Eniwurff  Eincr  Historischen  Architcctur  to 
vases.  His  Galatea  vase  (No.  10)  however  shows  greater  similarity 
to  Soldani's  than  to  Lepautrc's.  In  Fischer's  vase  the  figural 
decoration  is  given  the  dominant  role.  The  goddess  claims  more 
space;  the  foot  of  the  vase  is  composed  entirely  of  intertwined 
olphins;  and  above  all,  the  bizarre  and  'squirmy'  character  of 
sea-animals  is  heightened,  and  the  animals  are  so  naturalistic- 


ally  presented  that  the  engraver  was  encouraged,  lighthcartedly, 
to  introduce  the  heron  that  picks  a  worm  from  the  ornament. 
The  relationship  that  exists  between  Fischer's  and  Soldani's 
artistic  predilections  is  no  coincidence,  for  their  common  artistic 
training  can  be  established.  Both  were  born  in  the  same  year 
(1656)  and  together  received  their  training  as  medallists  in  the 
workshop  of  the  Travani  in  Rome.  It  was  here,  in  Rome,  that 
they  both  moved  in  the  learned  circle  around  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden,  were  able  to  study  her  collection  of  antiques  (which 
included  ornamental  vases),  and  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  such 
prominent  connoisseurs  and  antiquaries  as  Giovanni  Pietro 
Bellori  and  Athanasius  Kircher.  That  both  artists  assigned  so 
important  a  place  to  figural  decoration  points  to  the  influence 
of  the  Bcrninesque  tradition  in  sculpture. 

Both  Fischer's  vase  and  Soldani's  vases  betray  that  aim  at 
synthesis  typical  of  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  artistic  individuality  of  each  remained,  nevertheless, 
distinct.  Fischer's  vase  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  stone,  and  was 
carried  out  in  that  material:  and  with  him  the  vessel  is  always 
recognisable  as  such.  In  this,  he  is  nearer  to  the  Antique  and  to 
the  French  Lepautre,  and  his  fundamentally  architectural 
approach  is  always  evident.  On  the  other  hand,  the  art  of  the 
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Italian,  a  sculptor  in  metal,  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  Mannerism, 
the  style  which,  as  an  artistic  phenomenon,  originated  in 
Florence.  The  spreading  of  the  decoration  over  the  whole  sur- 
face goes  back  finally  to  Buontalenti  and  Stefano  della  Bella, 
and  the  form  is  finally  based  upon  the  cwer-type  favoured  by  the 
Mannerist  silversmith,  as  created  by  the  Viancn  and  Jamnitzer. 
With  these  artists,  however,  the  figural  decoration,  mostly  in 
chased  work,  is  on  the  surface:  while  Soldani's  figures,  cast 
almost  fully  in  the  round,  betray  the  influence  of  Roman  High 
Baroque. 

In  the  consummate  blending  of  the  various  inventions  of  a 
strong  artistic  imagination,  in  the  masterful  realisation  of  the 
details,  and  not  least,  in  the  technical  perfection  of  the  casting 
and  working  of  the  metal,  these  two  vases  by  Massimiliano 
Soldani  are  unquestionably  masterpieces  of  Late  Baroque  Art. 


8  (a)  &  (b).  Versions  of  the  Galatea  and  Neptune  Vases  in  Doccia 
porcelain.  Museo  Civico,  Turin. 

9.  Jean  Lepautre.  Design  for  a  vase,  engraving.  The  Albertina, 
Vienna. 

10.  Johann  Bernhard  Fischer  von  Erlach.  Design  for  a  vase. 
Engraving  from  Fischer's  'Entwurff  Einer  Historischen  Archi- 

1  (Book  V,  Plate  XI). 
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Cardinal  Albani's  Drawings  at  Windsor: 

Their  Purchase  by  James  Adam  for  George  III 


MA  N  Y  a  picture,  drawing  or  statue  may  be  traced  from 
its  present  position  in  some  English  mansion  to  the  Italian 
palazzo  from  which  it  was  purchased  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Yet  we  seldom  have  any  details  of  the  transaction  by 
which  the  work  changed  hands.  A  laconic  entry  in  a  travel  diary, 
a  tantalising  aside  in  a  letter  or  a  bald  statement  in  an  account- 
book  is  often  the  only  surviving  reminder  of  the  weeks  of  bluster- 
ing, haggling  and  bribing  involved  in  such  negotiations.  The 
letters,  here  printed  for  the  first  time,1  in  which  James  Adam 
describes  how  he  secured  Cardinal  Albani's  famous  collection  of 
drawings  for  George  III  are  therefore  of  peculiar  interest.  Not 
only  do  they  reveal  the  business  details  of  this  important  purchase 
but  they  afford  a  somewhat  unusual  glimpse  into  the  Roman  art- 
world  and  recount  a  comedy  of  manners  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Casanova  himself.  Indeed  it  is  to  Casanova  that  we  owe  one  of  the 
best  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  dramatis  personae2 — 
Cardinal  Albani,  that  rather  insecure  pillar  of  the  Sacred  College, 
his  mistress  the  Contessa  Chcrofhni  and  their  elder  daughter, 
Vittoria,  then  much  in  need  of  a  dowry.  Against  these  wily 
Italians  were  pitted  the  youthful  George  III,  his  art-loving  first 
minister  Lord  Bute,  and  their  Roman  agent,  James  Adam,  who 
handled  this  delicate  commission  with  all  his  native  acumen  and 
tact. 

Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  XI,  was 
one  of  the  great  eighteenth-century  collectors.  His  villa  on  the 
via  Salaria,  with  its  avenues  of  antique  statues,  busts,  sarcophagi 
and  urns  displayed  under  the  elegant  Parnassus  ceiling  of  Antonio 
Raphael  Mengs,  became  one  of  the  new  Mirabilia  Urbis  Romac 
and  a  stroll  among  the  Albani  marbles  was  considered  imperative 
by  all  discerning  Grand  Tourists.  Less  frequently  visited  was  the 
Cardinal's  town-house  (now  the  Palazzo  del  Drago)  at  the 
Quattro  Fontane,  where  his  vast  library  was  presided  over  by 
the  arch-priest  of  nco-classicism,  Johann  Joachim  Winckelmann. 
Here  were  kept  one  hundred  and  more  folio  volumes  of  drawings 
— the  famous  collection  which  was  reputedly  the  best  as  well 
as  the  largest  of  its  kind  then  in  existence.  'Ich  habe  allein 
den  Schliissel  zu  einer  Sammlung  von  Zeichnungcn,  die  nicht 
lcicht  ihres  gleichen  in  dcr  Welt  hat',  wrote  Winckelmann  m 
1 759, 3  shortly  after  his  appointment  as  librarian.  And  James 

1  All  quotations  in  this  article,  unless  otherwise  cited,  are  from  the  Adam  corres- 
pondence preserved  among  the  Clerk  of  Penicuik  Papers,  by  kind  permission  of 
Sir  John  Clerk.  I  have  modernised  the  spelling  and  regularised  the  punctuation  and 
capitalisation. 

2  Casanova:  Memoires  (Paris,  1832),  Vol.  VII,  pp.  289  ff.,  291,  306.  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro Albani  (1672-1779)  was  the  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  His  last  mistress 
was  the  Contessa  Francesca  Cherotfim  (born  Gherardi,  r-1778).  From  1755  until 
her  death  she  lived  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Frascara  in  Piazza  della  Pilotta, 
Rome,  and  there  held  her  salon  which  was  considered  to  be  among  the  most 
fashionable.  For  the  Cheroffini  and  her  circle,  see  Noack:  Das  deutsche  Rom. 
(Pome,  1912),  pp.  80  ff.,  andjusti:  Winckelmann  (Leipzig,  1823),  Vol.  II,  pp.  396  ff. 
and  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  359  ff.  The  Contessa  Cheroffim's  elder  daughter  by  Albani  was 
Vittoria,  who  eventually  married  the  Marchese  Giuseppe  Lepri,  in  1764.  She  is 
portrayed  by  IVlcngs  in  his  Parnassus  ceiling  in  the  Villa  Albani,  see  Noack:  ibid., 

<  Weissc,  dated  30  Oct.,  1759,  printed  by  Renin  in  his  edition  of  Winckel- 

mann's  letters  (Berlin,  1954),  Vol.  II,  p.  44. 


BY  JOHN  FLEMING 

Adam  remarked  to  his  brother  Robert  in  1762  that  'the  most 
remarkable  connoisseurs  in  town'  agreed  'to  its  being  the  finest 
in  Rome  and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  ever  to  make  such 
another'. 

The  Albani  Collection  of  drawings  had  a  distinguished  pedi- 
gree. First  brought  together  by  the  Cardinal's  uncle  Pope 
Clement  XI  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  it  consisted  mainly 
of  two  great  seventeenth-century  collections:  the  Museum 
Chartaceum  of  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo  and  the  choice  cabinet 
assembled  by  that  paragon  of  early  eighteenth-century  taste, 
Carlo  Marat.  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo,  secretary  to  Cardinal  Francesco 
Barberini,  is  now  remembered  chiefly  as  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Poussin,  but  in  his  own  day  he  was  famous  as  an  antiquary 
and  classical  scholar.4  Gathering  around  himself  a  group  of  artist 
friends,  he  commissioned  them  to  record  all  the  classical  remains, 
particularly  of  sculpture,  in  and  near  Rome.  This  vast  collection 
of  drawings,  to  which  Poussin  among  others  is  said  to  have 
contributed,  was  enlarged  after  Cassiano's  death  by  his  brother 
Carlo  Antonio  and  eventually  sold  by  his  grand-nephew  Cosimo 
Antonio  to  Pope  Clement  XI  in  about  1703  for  4,000  or  4,500 
scudi.  In  1 714  the  collection  passed  to  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Albani.5 

The  Carlo  Maratta  Collection  was  of  a  different  kind,  but  its 
history  is  no  less  amply  documented.  The  nucleus  of  this  collec- 
tion was  formed  by  Domenichino  who  left  the  contents  of  his 
studio,  including  drawings  by  the  Carracci  and  many  others  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  his  pupil  Francesco  Raspantino.  Some  few 
years  later  Raspantino  sold  these  drawings,  or  the  bulk  of  them, 
to  Carlo  Maratta  and  he  in  his  turn  sold  them  to  the  Pope  in 
1703.  The  Maratta  Collection  remained  with  the  Pope  until  his 
death  in  1721  when  it  passed  to  his  nephew  Cardinal  Albani.6 

To  eighteenth-century  connoisseurs  the  strength  of  the  Albani 
collection  of  drawings  lay  mainly  in  the  vast  survey  of  classical 
antiquities  assembled  by  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo  and  augmented  by  its 
successive  owners.  Next  in  importance  would  come  the  large 
and  representative  groups  of  drawings  by  Domenichino,  the 
Carracci,  Guercino,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Sacchi,  Solimcna,  Fcti 

4  Commendatore  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo  (1588 '-1657),  see  M.  I.  Duinesnil:  Histoire 
des  plus  celebres  amateurs  (Paris,  1853),  Vol.  IV,  pp.  403-543,  and  G.  Lumbroso: 
Sulla  Vila  di  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo  in  Misc.  Storia  Ital.  XV  (Turin,  1875).  Of  less  value 
is  an  article  by  O.  Premoli  in  Arcadia,  1918. 

5  The  circumstances  in  which  the  dal  Pozzo  Collection  reached  Cardinal  Albani 
are  more  complicated  than  there  is  space  to  indicate  here.  For  the  full  story,  see 
Lumbroso.  See  also  T.  Ashby:  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  VI  (191 3),  pp. 
184  ff.  The  sale  to  Pope  Clement  XI  is  recorded  on  the  8th  August,  1703,  by 
Valesio  in  his  MS.  diary  (Archivio  Storico  Capitolino,  Crcd.  XIV,  torn.  1 3 f.  149V.). 

8  It  may  be  useful  to  list  here  the  main  references  to  the  Albani  drawings.  Winckel- 
mann: Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums  (Dresden,  1764),  pp.  29,  337,  370.  A. 
Michaelis:  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain  (1882)  pp.  84  ff.,  433  ff.  T.  Ashby: 
Classical  Review  (1904),  XVIII,  pp.  70-75.  W.  Friedlander:  The  Burlington  Magazine 
(1929),  LIV,  pp.  122  fT.  A.  E.  Popham,"  ibid.  (1935),  LXVI,  pp.  226  ff.  A.  Blunt: 
French  Drawings  at  Windsor  (1945),  P-  7- J-  Pope-Hennessy :  Domenichino  Drawings 
at  Windsor  (1948),  pp.  10  ff.  A.  E.  Popham  and  J.  Wilde:  Italian  Drawings  at 
Windsor  (1949),  p.  13.  R.  Wittkower:  Carracci  Drawings  at  Windsor  (1952),  pp. 
20  ff.  C.  Vermeule:  The  Art  Bulletin  (1956),  XXXVIII,  pp.  31  ff.  C.  Vermeule: 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (1958),  Vol.  102,  No.  2,  pp.  193  ff 


I.  'The  Election  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  Francesco  Albani  to  the  Pontificate',  by  Carlo  Maratta  (Villa  Albani,  Rome).  Both  Pope  Clement  XI  (Albani,) 
and  Carlo  Maratta  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Albani  drawings  now  in  the  Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle. 


and  other  Seicentisti  formerly  in  the  Maratta  Collection.  There 
were  also,  of  course,  examples  of  the  great  Renaissance  masters, 
notably  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and  Corrcggio,  but 
these  were  few  and  untypical  of  the  collection  as  a  whole — and, 
it  may  be  added,  the  authenticity  of  most  of  them  has  been 
questioned  by  modern  scholars. 7 

Such,  very  briefly,  was  the  nature  of  the  collection  whose 
purchase  was  to  occupy  so  much  of  James  Adam's  time  during 
the  spring  of  [762.  This  was  not,  of  course,  his  first  experience 
of  art-dealing  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  far  from 
thinking  it  his  major  coup  in  this  field,  flattering  though  it  might 
be  to  have  a  royal  client.  Both  Robert  and  James  Adam  invested 
heavily  in  works  of  art  during  their  Italian  years,  laying  out 
several  thousand  pounds  on  ancient  marbles,  then  the  most 

7  Several  of  these  so-called  Renaissance  drawings  are  mentioned  in  Winckelmann's 
account  of  the  collection  (see  Tibal:  Inuetitaire  des  Manuscrits  de  J.  /.  Winckelmann 
(Paris,  1911),  p.  124).  The  account  is  fully  discussed  by  Rchm  in  his  edition  of 
Winckelmann's  letters,  Vol.  VI  (Berlin,  1957),  pp.  578-580. 


expensive  and  profitable  species  of  virtu.  These  were  crated  and 
shipped  back  to  England  for  re-sale  to  their  more  wealthy 
clients,  such  as  Lord  Northumberland  at  Syon  House.  Paintings 
were  also  bought  in  bulk  by  the  Adams — James  shipped  some 
500  Old  Masters  to  London  in  1763 — but  drawings  made  less 
appeal  to  their  keen  commercial  instincts  and  they  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  Albani  purchase  as  a  'starter'  which  might  whet  the 
young  King's  appetite  for  virtii  and  speed  him  along  the  prim- 
rose path  of  art-collecting.  Indeed,  James  Adam  remarked,  with 
cumbrous  joviality,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Rome  the  23rd 
[anuary,  1762,  that  were  he  'in  the  management  of  affairs  in 
England  I  believe  I  should  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  good  collection  of  antiquities  for  the  King  by  sending  the  fleet 
into  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  carrying  off  that  at  Portici — a  scheme 
that  has  the  advantage  that  it  would  be  almost  as  easily  done  as 
said'.  1  le  had  already  proclaimed,  in  a  letter  dated  <;th  [anuary, 
1762,  his  'strong  desire  of  having  some  commission  for  the 
purchasing  of  antiquities'  and  he  followed  this  up  with  the 
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suggestion  that  'Sir  Harry'"  might  drop  a  hint  in  the  King's  ear 
about  it.  '-£4,000  or  ^£5,000  would  make  a  figure  in  these 
things',  observed  the  canny  James,  'though  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
would  not  stop  there'.  Meantime  he  had  been  making  discreet 
enquiries  about  Cardinal  Albani's  drawings.  'As  yet  got  no  satisfy- 
ing information  of  the  designs',  he  wrote,  'but  expect  it  daily'. 

This  is  the  first  reference  to  the  Albani  drawings  in  the  sur- 
viving Adam  correspondence.  It  is  unfortunate  that  James  was 
so  reticent  about  the  early  stages  of  the  transaction,  but  we  may 
surmise  that  the  purchase  was  first  mooted  in  London  during  the 
autumn  of  1761  and  that  Robert  Adam  had  been  the  moving 
spirit  111  the  whole  affair  from  the  very  start.  The  initiative 
certainly  did  not  come  from  James  since  he  had  never  seen  the 
drawings  at  this  date,  as  will  emerge  later,  and  he  appears  to  have 
known  very  little  about  them.  Robert  Adam,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  known  Albani  well  during  his  stay  in  Rome  between  1755 
and  1 757. 9  He  had  studied  the  famous  Albani  marbles  and  was 
almost  certainly  acquainted  with  the  drawings  as  well.  On  his 
return  to  London  from  Italy  he  had  access  to  the  King  through 
Lord  Bute,  whose  confidential  secretary,  John  Home,  was  Robert 
Adam's  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  in  England.10  It  would 
seem  likely  that  the  possible  purchase  of  Cardinal  Albani's 
drawings  was  first  broached  through  John  Home  and  Lord  Bute. 
But  Robert  Adam  had  an  opportunity  to  take  the  matter  a  stage 
farther  during  his  audience  with  the  King  in  November,  1761, 
on  his  appointment  as  Royal  Architect.  His  letter  to  James 
describing  tins  audience  has  unfortunately  been  lost,  but  James's 
reply,  dated  1st  December,  1761,  sheds  some  light  on  the  event. 
'I  am  pleased  that  he  (the  King)  has  been  able  to  pick  up  real 
taste  and  knowledge',  wrote  James,  'because  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  for  us  in  our  future  transactions  with  him, 
winch  from  the  love  and  enthusiasm  he  expressed  to  you  I  can't 
help  thinking  must  be  numerous.  I  shall  now  long  to  hear  of 
Lord  B's  determination,  being  much  interested  therein  from 
motives  formerly  mentioned'.  Lord  B  was,  of  course,  Lord  Bute 
and  his  'determination'  presumably  referred  to  the  projected 
purchase  of  the  Albani  drawings. 

James  Adam  was  in  Naples  from  September.  1761,  until 
shortly  before  Christmas  and  did  not  receive  his  brother  Robert's 
instructions  regarding  the  Albani  drawings  until  he  returned  to 
Rome.  He  was  none  too  pleased  with  the  terms  proposed  by 
Lord  Bute.  No  mention  was  made  of  any  reward  for  the  Adams, 
and  James  took  swift  action  to  rectify  matters.  'If  the  Cardinal's 
designs  fall  into  my  hands',  he  declared  on  the  16th  January, 
1762,  'I  am  determined  to  draw  for  the  price  of  them  on  Willy 
(his  younger  brother).  For  should  I  draw  on  Lord  Bute,  adieu  to 
all  my  purchases  for  the  future — I  mean  all  reasonable  ones'. 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  modest  profit  of 

"  This  is  presumably  Sir  Harry  Erskinc,  Bt.,  M.P.  (1706-1765).  He  appears  in  the 
Bute  correspondence.  A  distinguished  soldier,  he  married,  in  1761,  Janet,  sister  of 
Alexander  (Weddcrburn),  1st  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  who  was  a  childhood  friend  of  the 
Adam  brothers. 

9  Robert  Adam  reported  from  Rome  (24  May,  1755):  '1  must  inform  you  of  my 
having  been  introduced  to  Cardinal  Albani  as  I  had  several  favours  to  ask  of  him 
for  allowance  to  mould  in  some  churches  and  draw  in  some  places.  In  consequence 
of  this  introduction  I  went  to  the  Cheroffini's  conversation  the  same  night  where 
he  always  goes  and  which  is  the  first  Quality  visit  I  have  paid.  My  reception  was 
extremely  good  and  every  Tuesday  night  I  will  renew  it,  as  there  are  concerts  of 
music,  genteel  company  and  her  daughters,  fine  girls'.  On  the  27th  December, 
1755,  he  told  his  brother  James:  'Cardinal  Albani  and  I  are  turned  very  thick  as 
lie  has  discovered  my  hidden  talents  for  the  hidden  treasures  of  antiquity.  He  has 
given  me  allowance  to  mould  several  things  from  his  originals,  shakes  me  by  the 
fist  like  an  honest  goodam  and  claps  my  shoulder.  In  short,  son  eminence  and 
me  are  .is  grit  as  dogs  heads'.  Shortly  before  leaving  Rome,  he  told  his  mother 
(16th  May,  1757):  'Cardinal  Albani  and  I  ended  most  excellent  friends'. 

10  John  Home  (1 722-1 808),  author  of  Douglas.  He  was  one  of  the  small  group  of 
ilium. ite  friends  who  saw  Robert  Adam  off  from  Edinburgh  in  1754,  on  the  first 
stage  of  his  journey  to  Italy.  They  remained  fast  friends. 


3%  by  keeping  all  the  financial  arrangements  in  his  own  hands. 
Meantime  he  reported  the  affair  as  being  'in  a  good  channel  as  I 
have  an  agent  with  the  Cheroffini  who  promises  her  a  handsome 
consideration  if  the  purchase  goes  well'.  Bad  news  followed  a 
week  later,  however,  on  the  23rd  January.  'I  think  I  mentioned  in 
my  last  that  I  had  taken  the  route  proper  for  sounding  his 
Eminence  with  respect  to  his  drawings.  At  present  he  is  not  so 
pinched  as  to  be  tempted  to  part  with  them,  but  his  people  about 
him  seem  to  think  a  favourable  opportunity  may  happen.  I  shall 
therefore  remain  on  my  guard,  which  is  all  I  can  now  do'.  He 
did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Within  five  days  the  Cardinal  suc- 
cumbed to  the  blandishments  of  his  mistress  and  agreed  to  sell. 

James  certainly  handled  the  affair  with  skill,  but  circumstances 
had  conspired  to  help  him.  It  so  happened  that  la  Cheroffini's 
elder  daughter  by  Cardinal  Albani  was  about  to  be  married,  and, 
according  to  Winckelmann"  the  cardinal  was  seduced  by  Ins 
mistress  into  selling  the  drawings  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  ready 
cash  for  a  dowry.  (It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  Carlo  Maratta 
had  sold  his  collection  to  Clement  XI  for  the  same  reason,  on  his 
daughter's  marriage  to  Zappi).  Of  these  machinations  James 
Adam  was,  however,  completely  unaware.  His  account  of  the 
affair  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Jenny,  dated  from  Rome 
the  28th  January,  1762.  'You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  you 
some  time  ago  that  I  had  got  a  person  to  ask  of  the  Cardinal  if  he 
would  dispose  of  his  collection — to  which  demand  he  gave  a 
downright  negative,  saying  he  would  be  much  pinched  before  he 
would  part  with  that  remaining  proof  of  the  family  taste.  I  like- 
wise informed  you  that  I  had  since  thought  of  another  way,  by 
means  of  the  much  more  persuasive  power  of  female  eloquence.  I 
was  not  mistaken  in  my  good  opinion  of  such  an  advocate.  After 
three  different  attacks  she  carried  her  point  and  he  was  over- 
persuaded  to  sell  it,  but  will  by  no  means  sell  it  under  what  it  has 
cost  the  family  which,  he  says,  he  can  show  is  near  to  14,000 
crowns  or  £3,500  sterling.  It  consists  of  about  30  volumes  in 
folio  of  drawings  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Carlo  Maratta 
and  after  his  death  purchased  by  the  Pope  Albani.  There  is,  he 
says,  since  great  additions  to  it  and  amongst  other  things,  I  am 
told,  a  very  fine  and  numerous  collection  of  prints.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  the  whole  might  be  procured  for  £3,000,  but  that  is 
so  far  above  my  former  commission  that  I  would  take  no  further 
step  in  this  business  till  I  should  hear  further  from  Bob.  What 
makes  this  come  so  much  above  what  I  formerly  mentioned  is  that 
his  Excellency  will  by  no  means  divide  his  collection  but  will 
sell  all  or  none.  If  I  have  leave  to  make  this  purchase  I  would 
examine  the  collection  with  care,  which  I  have  hitherto  avoided 
to  do  to  prevent  suspicion,  a  very  necessary  precaution  in  this 
country.  One  thing  I  must  likewise  observe  is  that  if  I  have  leave 
to  go  the  length  of  £3,000  there  will  be  a  present  of  500  crowns 
besides  necessary  for  the  lady — that  is  about  £125.  All  this  Bob 
may  lay  before  the  person  inclining  to  purchase  and  let  me  know 
the  determination  according  to  which  I  shall  regulate  myself. 

Some  months  elapsed  between  the  despatch  of  this  letter  and  the 
completion  of  the  purchase,  during  winch  time  James  Adam's 
surviving  letters  are  silent  on  the  matter.  Eventually,  however,  on 
the  8th  May,  1 762,  he  wrote  to  his  brother:  'My  Dear  Bob,  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  my  having  received  your  letter  and  allowance  to 
proceed  in  the  purchase  of  Cardinal  Albani's  collection  which,  to 
assure  myself  of  in  the  best  w  ay  I  could,  I  went  to  three  or  four 
of  the  most  remarkable  connoisseurs  in  town  who  naturally 

"  Writing  to  Bianconi  (ioth  Juiy,  1762)  Winckelmann  said:  'I  vostri  saluti  ho  resi 
caldi  caldi  alia  Sigra  Checca  (Cheroffini)  e  la  bella  Vittoria,  la  quale  sento  stia  per 
maritarsi  a  Pesaro.  II  Cardie  avra  pensato  alia  dote;  perche  la  Sigra  Madre  gli  ha 
fatta  la  ruffiana  per  vendere  i  suoi  disegni  e  Stampe  al  Re  d'Inghilterra  per  15,000 
Scudi'.  (Winckelmann:  Briefe  (ed.  Rehm),  Berlin,  1954,  Vol.  II,  p.  249). 


beginning  to  talk  of  virtu  I  immediately  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  collection  and  found  them  all  that  they  were  perfectly  of 
the  same  sentiments  with  respect  to  its  being  the  finest  in  Rome 
and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  ever  to  make  such  another.  One 
of  them,  named  Gaspero  12  could  not  imagine  why  I  should  be  so 
inquisitive.  I  do  assure  you,  says  he,  that  purchase  has  often  been 
attempted  without  success  and  as  the  collection  is  entailed  in  the 
family  nobody  need  think  of  it.  I  then  went  to  my  friend  the 
Cheroffini,  whose  eloquence  I  was  sure  was  superior  to  all 
entails,  and  procured  from  her  an  order  to  go  with  two  other 
persons  to  examine  them.  This  Clerisseau13,  Zucchi14  and  I  set 
about  and  after  turning  over  a  prodigious  number  of  folios  we 
were  all  three  of  opinion  that  the  reputation  of  this  collection 
was  really  well  founded  and  that  its  extent  was  immense,  con- 
taining nearly,  betwixt  drawings  and  prints,  200  volumes  in 
folio.  I  am  far  from  saying,  however,  that  these  volumes  are  all 
interesting.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  such  a  vast  collection  much 
rubbish  must  be  expected.  The  mosaics,  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
of  the  primitive  church  or  first  stages  of  Christianity  will  enter- 
tain you  little,  though  there  is  some  curiosity  even  in  tins  sub- 
ject.15 But  if  you  look  into  some  of  the  volumes  of  Domenichino 
you  will  see  several  superb  designs  and  there  is  a  collection  ot 
drawings  after  antiquities,  bas-reliefs,  altars,  tripods,  cenerarie 
and  urns  that  I  believe  you  will  own  to  be  most  valuable. 

'I  returned  to  the  Cheroffini  after  this  examination  and  im- 
mediately made  offer  of  12,000  crowns,  winch  she  told  the 
Cardinal,  who  remained  unalterably  fixed  to  his  first  demand.  I 
let  some  days  pass  and  seeing  there  was  nothing  like  marks  of 
yielding  on  the  Cardinal's  part  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
sum  demanded  of  14,000  crowns  together  with  a  present  to  the 
lady  of  500  crowns  who  has  been  most  indefatigable  in  the  affair. 
She  is  very  desirous  that  the  person  for  whom  the  collection  is 
bought  may  be  informed  of  her  having  interested  herself  so 
much.  This  day  or  tomorrow  I  shall  transport  the  whole  to  my 
own  house,  after  which  I  shall  wait  my  Lord  Bute's  further 
orders. 

'I  thought  it  was  very  proper  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
above  circumstances  in  case  you  should  incline  to  make  mention 
of  any  of  them  to  my  Lord  in  order  to  show  that  I  have  not  made 
this  purchase  with  precipitation  but  really  had  the  best  authority 
possible  for  going  tins  length,  as  well  as  my  own  opinion.  You 
will  observe  that  by  means  of  the  Cardinal's  obstinacy  to  his  first 
demand  I  shall  exceed  the  14,000  by  the  present  due  to  the 
Cheroffini  and  some  others,  to  the  library  keeper,  etc.16  And 
his  Excellency  will  accept  of  one  third  payment  at  present,  viz., 
4,666  crowns  and  with  500  to  the  Cheroffini  will  make  5,166 
crowns  or  ^1,291,  for  which  I  shall  draw  on  Willy  on  Saturday 
next  and  beg  he  will  lose  no  time  in  sending  me  bills  of  exchange 
for  the  other  2/3rds  upon  Leghorn  by  winch  I  shall  be  able  to 
save  something  like  3%  or  so,  which  is  better  saved  than  given 
to  Barrazzi.17  What  I  mean  by  the  2/3rds  is  the  difference  betwixt 
the  above  sum  and  £3,500,  making  £2,209.' 

Two  months  later — by  return  of  post  almost — James  Adam 
received  word  from  London  that  his  handling  of  the  purchase 
had  met  with  the  King's  approval.   I  am  highly  satisfied',  he 

12  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  this  character. 

13  Charles  Louis  Clerisseau  (1721-1820)  the  French  architect  and  antiquary  who 
acted  as  guide  and  tutor  to  both  Robert  and  James  Adam  in  Italy. 

14  Antonio  Zucchi  (1726-1795),  the  painter,  was  brought  from  Venice  to  Rome  by 
James  Adam  in  1761  and  employed  by  him  there  as  a  draughtsman. 

15  These  are  in  Volumes  A. 50  and  51  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor.  They 
appear  to  be  in  their  original  Albani  bindings. 

16  The  'library  keeper'  was  presumably  a  custodian,  and  not  Winckelmann. 

17  The  Roman  banker,  in  the  piazza  di  Spagna,  much  patronised  by  the  English. 


told  his  sister,  Jenny,  on  the  loth  July,  'that  the  King  is  pleased 
with  this  affair  winch  really  was  a  troublesome  one  though 
worthwhile  both  because  of  its  making  me  more  known  to  H.M. 
and  of  more  consequence  among  my  countrymen  here'.  The 
sale  of  so  important  a  collection  as  the  Albani  drawings  could  not 
be  kept  secret  for  long.  'All  Rome,  from  head  to  foot,  knows  of 
it  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary',  remarked  James 
complacently,  and  he  was  delighted  to  receive,  a  few  months 
later,  a  letter  from  an  English  gentleman,  addressed  to  him  as 
'His  Britannick  Majesty's  Collector  General  of  Virtu  in  Italy'. 
(He  was  distinctly  annoyed  to  hear  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  himself  in  the  account  of  the  purchase  printed  in  the 
London  Chronicle  in  November.18)  Reports  of  the  Cardinal's 
reactions  were  no  less  gratifying.  Albani  had  had  second  thoughts 
and  la  Cheroffini  told  James  that  'since  the  sale  His  Excellency 
has  felt  most  sincere  remorse,  has  chid  her  to  a  degree  he  never 
was  wont  before  and  has  vowed  to  her  that  since  that  time  he 
had  had  offers  of  near  double  the  money,  she  imagines  from  the 
Court  of  Spain  through  Mengs'.19 

James  was  not  content  to  leave  matters  there,  however.  He 
had  taken  a  very  modest  profit  and  was  now  more  determined 
than  ever  that  the  King  and  Lord  Bute  should  embark  on  an 
ambitious  collecting  programme.  Henceforward  no  oppor- 
tunities were  lost  of  reminding  them  of  their  duties  as  men  of 
taste.  In  July,  1762,  he  proposed  making  the  King  a  present  of 'a 
vasgia  or  urn'  which  he  valued  at  £300.  For  Lord  Bute  he 
selected  a  vase  'representing  the  Labours  of  Hercules  and  valued 
.  .  .  at  £120.'  These  gifts,  wrote  James,  will  'put  me  in  a  gentle- 
manly point  of  view  and  do  me  honour,  besides  paving  the  way 
to  further  services'.  Alas,  neither  the  King  nor  Lord  Bute  seems 
to  have  taken  the  hint. 

On  the  10th  July,  1762,  James  reported  the  despatch  ot  the 
Albani  drawings  from  Rome.  'The  collection,  I  imagine,  is  by 
this  time  at  Siena',  he  wrote,  'in  its  way  to  Leghorn  and  there- 
fore safe.  God  send  it  well  into  the  Thames.  I  shall  have  it  directed 
simply  to  His  Majesty,  but  the  cases  for  ourselves  will  be  marked 
with  R.A.  to  distinguish  them,  though  addressed  to  His  Majesty'. 
There  was  a  long  delay  at  Leghorn,  however,  and  on  the  19th 
February,  1763,  James  wrote:  'there  are  yet  no  hopes  of  the  cases 
going  from  Leghorn.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  waiting  the 
cases  from  Venice  which  I  am  told  are  prodigious  for  the  num- 
ber, being  upwards  of  a  hundred'.  The  cases  from  Venice  pre- 
sumably contained  Consul  Smith's  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  which  had  been  bought  for  the  King  the  previous 
autumn. 

Thus  ends  James  Adam's  account  ot  the  Albani  purchase.  One 
might  have  expected  to  find  a  parallel  description  in  Winckel- 
mann's  letters  but,  strangely  enough,  he  does  not  mention  the 
matter  until  July,  1762.  As  we  have  seen,  the  negotiations  started 
in  January  and  Winckelmann  was  in  Rome  all  that  spring  and 
early  summer.  He  lived  in  the  Palazzo  Albani  in  Rome  and  was 
presumably  working  every  day  in  the  Cardinal's  library,  where  the 
drawings  of  Roman  antiquities  were  constantly  consulted  by  him, 
especially  tor  his  Monument i  Antichi  for  which  he  had  many  of  the 
drawings  copied  by  G.  B.  Casanova.2" 

18 London  Chronicle,  i8-20th  November,  1762,  xii,  495.  (I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Warren  H.  Smith  for  this  reference.)  The  report  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  1762. 

19  |ames  Adam  to  his  sister  Jenny,  Rome  10  July  1762. 

G.  15.  Casanova  (1728  or  1730-1795),  a  younger  brother  of  the  adventurer. 
Winckelmann  thought  him  the  best  draughtsman  in  Rome  and  mentions,  in  a 
letter  to  Barthelemy,  dated  30  Sept.,  1763,  his  having  employed  Casanova  to  copy 
drawings  in  the  dal  Pozzo-Albani  Collection  for  his  projected  Monumenti  Antichi. 
(Brieje,  cd.  Rehm,  Vol.  II,  pp.  346-7).  Casanova  was  also  being  employed  by 
James  Adam  in  1762. 
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2.  'The  Parnassus  Ceiling',  by  Antonio  Raphael 
Mengs  (Villa  Albani,  Rome).  The  seated  figure 
on  Apollo's  right  hand  portrays  Vittoria 
Cheroffini,  the  elder  daughter  of  Contessa 
Cheroffini  and  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani. 
The  Albani  drawings  were  sold  to  King 
George  III  in  order  to  provide  Vittoria  with  a 
dowry. 


Had  he  known  or  even  suspected  what  was  afoot  between 
James  Adam,  la  Cheroffini  and  the  Cardinal  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  tried  to  prevent  the  sale — at  any  rate 
of  the  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo  drawings  which  he  valued  so  highly.21 
How  then  can  we  explain  his  silence?  It  must  be  assumed  that 
he  was  deliberately  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  negotiations,  not 
only  by  the  Cardinal  and  his  mistress  but  by  James  Adam  as 
well.22  Winckelmann's  references  to  the  sale  are  therefore  all 
laments  for  a  fait  accompli. 'Io  feci  il  diavolo  in  casa  vedendomi 
colpito  da  quest'impensata  disgrazia,  senza  aver  tempo  di 
salvame  qualche  cosa  per  me',  he  told  Bianconi  in  a  letter  dated 
the  10th  July:  'Raccolta  simile  non  si  puo  far  piu  a  Roma,  c  non 
posso  pensarci  sanza  lagrime'.  And  a  few  weeks  later,  writing 
to  Mengs  on  the  28th  July,  he  continued  in  the  same  strain.  'Non 
ho  volito  essere  il  primo  a  darvi  la  nuova  sinistra  della  vendita 
dei  disegni  del  cardinale.  Adam  d'Edinburgo,  il  fratello  minore 
di  quello  che  avete  conosciuto  voi,  il  quale  gli  ha  pagati  14,000 
scudi,  ta  comparare  il  re  d'Inghiltcrra  forse  per  poterfi  far  uscire 
senza  impegno.  Ora  saranno  arrivati  felicemente  a  Livorno. 
Prescindendo  dal  decoro,  il  cardinale  ha  fatto  tin  negozione.  Vi 
sono  comprese  tutte  le  stampe,  le  quali  sono  robba  esecranda. 
Io  feci  il  diavolo  in  casa:  ma  finalmente  di  che  momento  sarei 
stato  io  contro  la  necessita?'23 

So  much  for  the  purchase  and  importation  of  the  Albani 
drawings   into   England.    One  problem  still  remains  to  be 

21  Vermeule  remarks  (Art  Bulletin,  XXXVIII,  pp.  35-36)  that  'we  may  at  least 
imagine  that  if  Winckelmann's  protests  were  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  dal 
Pozzo-Albani  material  from  leaving  Italy,  it  would  have  been  the  epigraphic 

notes  .  .  .' 

22  James  probably  had  Winckelmann  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  in  his  letter  of  28th 
January,  1762,  quoted  above,  that  he  had  avoided  examining  the  collection  'to 
pres  ent  suspicion'.  The  'library  keeper'  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  May, 
quoted  above,  would  not  have  been  Winckelmann  (see  note  16  above).  But  they 
were  certainly  seeing  each  other  in  June,  1762,  for  Winckelmann  told  Volkmann  on 
the  1  8th  of  that  month  that  he  had  been  given  the  draft  text  of  the  Ruins  of  Spalatro 
for  checking.  (Briefe:  ed.  Rehm,  Vol.  II,  p.  237). 

!  Winckelmann:  Briefe:  ed.  Rehm,  Vol.  II,  pp.  249  and  255. 


discussed:  the  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  Albani 
drawings  outside  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor.  How  did  these 
drawings  become  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  collection ;  It 
has  been  suggested  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  sale  to 
George  III24  but  this  would  seem  unlikely  in  view  of  James 
Adam's  remark,  quoted  above,  that  the  Cardinal  would  'by  no 
means  divide  his  collection  but  will  sell  all  or  none'.  Moreover, 
the  tone  of  Wickelmann's  letters  certainly  suggests  that  the 
collection  had  been  sold  en  bloc,  and  he  stated  explicitly  that  he 
had  not  had  time  'to  keep  back  something  for  myself  (salvame 
qualche  cosa  per  ine).  The  Cardinal  was,  it  must  be  remembered, 
almost  totally  blind  by  1762,  so  that  it  would  seem  improbable 
that  he  retained  any  drawings  for  his  own  delectation.  If  he  had, 
for  some  other  reason,  withdrawn  certain  volumes  of  drawings 
from  the  sale  we  might  reasonably  expect  Winckelmann  to 
have  mentioned  the  fact  in  his  letters,  especially  if  the  drawings 
came  from  the  dal  Pozzo  section  in  which  he  was  himself 
most  interested.  And,  of  course,  the  drawings  which  are  now 
dispersed  outside  Windsor  all  belonged  originally  to  dal  Pozzo. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  entire  Albani  Collection  was 
sold  to  George  III  and  we  must  consequently  suppose  that  the 
drawings  which  are  no  longer  at  Windsor  were  sold  by  the  King 

24  For  instance  by  Robert  in  XX  HaUisches  Winckelmannsprogramm,  Halle,  1897, 
p.  12,  where  he  suggests  that  the  Franks'  collection  drawings  remained  in  Rome 
until  1791,  when  they  were  acquired  by  Dalton.  (In  support  of  this  suggestion, 
Vermeule  points  out  (ibid.,  p.  35)  that  Henry  Tresham,  sketching  in  Rome 
between  1775  and  1789,  appears  to  have  copied  one  or  more  of  the  Franks' 
drawings  in  his  sketch  book).  It  is  also  possible,  of  course,  that  drawings  were 
sold  from  the  Albani  Collection  before  the  1762  sale  to  George  III,  but  Winckel- 
mann's views  on  this  possibility  should  be  borne  in  mind.  When  it  was  suggested 
that  a  single  volume  of  drawings  by  Bartoli  had  been  sold  and  found  its  way  to 
Paris,  he  remarked  (in  a  letter  to  Usteri  of  4th  July,  1762,  printed  by  Rehm  in  his 
edition  of  Winckelmann's  letters,  Vol.  II,  p.  247):  'Wie  Caylus  oder  Mariette  zu 
denjenigen  Zeichnungen  gelanget,  welche  sie  sich  ruhmen  aus  des  Card.  Alexanders 
Cabinette  zu  haben,  kann  ich  nicht  begreifen,  auch  der  Cardinal  nicht:  denn  der 
Zutritt  zu  demselben  ist  allezeit  schwer  gewesen,  und  zu  copiren  hat  gewiss 
niemand  die  Bequemlichkeit  gehabt,  sonderlich  keine  Franzosen  nicht'.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  this  and  perhaps  other  odd  volumes  left  the  dal  Pozzo 
Collection  before  1703. 


or  that  they  were  spirited  away  by  some  royal  servant.  There  is 
no  record  of  George  III  having  sold  the  drawings  in  question.  Of 
the  few  people  who  had  access  to  the  drawings  at  the  relevant 
date  the  most  likely  to  have  abstracted  a  few  were  the  Adam 
brothers  and  Richard  Dalton,  the  Royal  Librarian,  who  is  known 
to  have  disposed  of  paintings  from  the  Royal  Collection.25  As 
regards  the  Adam  brothers,  James  had  ample  opportunity  to 
withdraw  a  few  volumes  of  drawings  from  the  collection  when 
it  was  stored  at  his  Roman  apartment  prior  to  despatch  to 
Leghorn.  Robert  Adam  appears  to  have  had  access  to  the  cases 
when  they  were  unshipped  at  London,  for,  as  James  pointed  out 
in  the  letter  quoted  above,  certain  unspecified  objects  destined 
for  Robert  were  included  in  the  same  shipment  and  were  con- 
tained in  cases  addressed  to  the  King.26 

The  largest  group  of  Albani  drawings  outside  Windsor  is  that 
known  as  the  Franks  Collection  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.27  This  consists  of  two 
volumes  of  drawings  after  the  antique,  formerly  in  the  dal 
Pozzo  Collection.  The  sheets  have  been  rebound,  but  according 
to  Michaelis  they  were  for  the  most  part  detached  from  two 
parchment  volumes,  designated  Bassirilievi  diversi,  which  cor- 
responded in  their  externals  with  volumes  XIII  to  XVI  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Windsor.  The  drawings  themselves  also 
correspond  to  those  at  Windsor  and  in  some  cases  they  complete 
sets:  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Franks  volumes 
should  have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  collection.28 
Their  post-Albani  history  is  uncertain  until  the  early  nineteenth 
century  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Towneley. 
He  vouchsafed  the  following  MS.  note:  'from  MacGowan's 
sale,  Feb.  1804.  Formerly  in  the  Albani  collection  and  sold  at 
Dalton's  sale  at  Greenwood's  about  1790'. 29 

The  second  group  of  drawings  which  appears  to  have  come 
from  the  Albani  Collections  is  contained  in  four  volumes  now 

25  See  Anthony  Blunt's  introduction  to  Venetian  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle  (1957), 
p.  15  and  footnote  21. 

88  The  Adam  brothers,  probably  James,  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  have  certain  of  the  da]  Pozzo-Albani  drawings  copied.  Among 
the  Adam  drawings  at  the  Soane  Museum  there  are  replicas  of  the  magnificent 
dal  Pozzo-Albani  drawings  of  the  Trofei  di  Mario  on  the  Campidoglio.  (Adam 
drawings,  Vol.  XXVI,  nos.  89-92:  Windsor  drawings,  nos.  8249-8252). 

27  See  Vermcule's  typescript  catalogue  of  which  a  copy  is  at  the  British  Museum. 

28  For  example  a  set  of  drawings  of  the  Ara  Pacis  reliefs  is  split  arbitrarily  between 
Windsor  and  the  British  Museum  (Windsor  Nos.  8277-8280  and  Franks'  Coll., 
Vol.  I,  fol.  163,  no.  191). 

29  This  note  is  printed  by  Michaelis,  [ibid.  p.  433)  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
original.  There  are  3  recorded  Dalton  sales,  at  Christies,  Gerards  and  Greenwoods, 
all  held  in  1791  (not  1790).  None  of  the  items  described  in  the  catalogues  of  these 
sales  appears  to  correspond  to  the  Franks  Drawings.  The  nearest  is  Lot.  42  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  sale  at  Greenwoods  (19  May  1791) — 'Antique  Roman  and  Greek 
Statues,  2  vols.'  (£4  14s.  6d.).  But  all  the  items  sold  on  this  the  8th  day,  were  listed 
as  'Books  of  Prints'  and  not  as  drawings.  (I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Simpson  for 
this  information.)  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  John  MacGowan  was  a  close 
friend  of  both  Robert  and  James  Adam  and  they  bought  antiquities  for  him  when 
they  were  in  Italy.  For  MacGowan,  see  Lugt's  Marques  (1921),  Vol.  I,  p.  273. 


in  the  Soane  Museum,  London.  These  volumes  belonged  origin- 
ally to  dal  Pozzo30  and  were  bought  by  Sir  John  Soane  at  the 
Adam  sale  of  1818.  Three  volumes  contain  drawings  by  G.  B. 
Montani,  many  of  which  were  engraved  for  his  Cinque  Lihri  di 
Architettura  (Rome  1638  and  reprinted  1684).  The  fourth  volume 
is  known  as  the  Libra  di  Andrea  Coner  and  contains  drawings  of 
ancient  and  modern  buildings.31 

The  third  group  of  dal  Pozzo-Albani  drawings  is  somewhat 
problematical.  According  to  Matz,  writing  in  1872, 32  the  library 
of  Hamilton  Palace  contained  several  volumes  of  drawings  after 
the  antique,  formerly  in  the  dal  Pozzo  Collection.  These  draw- 
ings cannot  now  be  traced  and  Matz's  statement  as  to  their 
provenance  has  been  doubted.  Associated  with  these  dubious 
Hamilton  Palace  volumes  are  two  volumes  of  drawings  by 
Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  and  his  son  Francesco  in  the  library  at 
Holkham  Hall.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
volumes  came  from  the  dal  Pozzo  Collection.33 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  mentioned  above  there  are  many 
dal  Pozzo-Albani  drawings  scattered  in  private  collections  and 
it  seems  likely  that  others  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.34  The 
whereabouts  of  the  drawings  which  Poussin,  for  instance,  made 
for  dal  Pozzo's  Museum  Chartaceum,  is  not  known  though  it 
seems  likely  that  they  were  included  in  the  sale  of  Albani 
drawings  to  George  III.35 

Although  the  problems  posed  by  the  dispersal  of  these  dal 
Pozzo-Albani  drawings  must  remain  unsolved  until  further 
evidence  conies  to  light,  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  as- 
sembled in  this  article  will  be  of  some  use  to  students  of  the 
collection. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  lias  graciously  allowed  me  to  study  the 
drawings  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle.  I  am  heavily 
indebted  to  Miss  Scott-Elliot,  M.V.O.,  for  her  help  and  advice. 
Mrs.  M.  Rinehart generously  advised  me  on  the  dal  Pozzo  Collection 
and  Cornelius  C.  Vermeule,  Jnr.,  allowed  me  to  consult  his  typescript 
catalogues  of  the  dal  Pozzo-Albani  drawings  at  Windsor  and  the 
British  Museum.  No  less  generous  with  his  learning  was  Dr.  Arnold 
Noach  who  gave  me  access  to  his  MS.  catalogue  of  the  architectural 
drawings  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle. 

3,1  These  volumes  bear  seals  similar  to  those  on  the  d.il  Pozzo-Albani  volumes  at 
Windsor.  See  T.  Ashby:  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  VI  (1913),  pp.  186  ff. 

31  See  Ashby,  ibid.,  pp.  184  ff. 

M  Nachrichten  von  der  Kgl.  Ges.  d.ll'iss.  in  Gottin^en,  1872,  p.  66  and  Arch.  Zeit, 
1873.  p-  34- 

33  It  has  been  suggested  (hat  they  were  bought  by  Thomas  Coke  in  Rome  in  the 
1710's.  See  Michaelis,  ibid.,  p.  323. 

34  Vermeule  points  out  various  lacunae  in  the  collection  at  Windsor  (Ar!  Bulletin. 
XXXVIII,  pp.  3M-40). 

35  A.  Blunt,  ibid.,  p.  7.  Miss  Jane  Costello's  forthcoming  catalogue  of  Poussin's 
drawings  after  the  antique  will  no  doubt  illuminate  this  obscurity. 
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BY  HUGH  HONOUR 

THIS  article  is  concerned  with  three  Carrarese  sculptors  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century  one  of  whom  was  among  the 
most  eminent  of  his  day.  Giovanni  Baratta  fulfilled  important 
commissions  for  several  churches  in  Tuscany,  was  appointed 
sculptor  in  marble  to  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  and  was  ennobled  with  the  title  of  count  by  the  Duke  of 
Massa.  He  also  provided  marbles  for  several  foreign  patrons  in- 
cluding the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Yet, 
within  twenty  years  of  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  been  largely 
forgotten  and  even  the  local  historian,  Carlo  Ratti,  confused  his 
works  with  those  of  Ins  less  talented  brothers.  This  indifference 
was  shared  by  the  early  nineteenth-century  historian,  Cicognara, 
who  appears  to  have  deemed  him  unworthy  of  mention  though 
he  found  space,  in  a  footnote,  for  a  few  scathing  remarks  on  his 
brother,  Pietro.  The  first  attempt  to  study  the  Baratta  brothers 
was  made  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  by  the  Marchese 
Giuseppe  Campori.1  Yet  this  excellent  historian  seems  to  have 
been  bemused  by  the  family  fecundity  and  to  have  shared  out 
works  somewhat  indiscriminately  among  its  many  members. 
More  recently.  Dr.  Semenzato2  has  published  a  contemporary 
manuscript  account  or  Pietro  Baratta  which  throws  a  valuable 
light  on  his  career.  Further  information  may  be  gleaned  from 
Niccolo  Gabburri's  unpublished  manuscript  biographies  of  the 
three  brothers,  Giovanni,  Pietro  and  Francesco.3 

The  cavalier  Niccolo  Gabburri  cannot  be  cited  as  a  witness  of 
unfailing  accuracy,  but  he  was  certainly  a  well-informed  con- 
noisseur and  his  brief  notes  on  the  Florentine  artists  of  his  own 
time — several  of  whom  he  knew  personally — are  of  great  value. 
That  he  knew  Giovanni  Baratta  seems  highly  probable,  especially 
as  he  is  known  to  have  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1710.  When  his  statements 
about  this  artist  can  be  checked  from  independent  documentary 
sources  they  are  nearly  always  found  to  be  accurate.  His 
biography  of  Giovanni  is  dated  1739,  and  the  information  on  which 
it  is  based  may  well  have  been  supplied  by  the  artist  himself. 

Giovanni,  Pietro  and  Francesco  Baratta  were  the  sons  of 
Isidoro  Baratta  and  were  all  bom  at  Carrara.  Nothing  is  known 
of  Isidoro,  save  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  sculptor,  but  his  two 
brothers,    Giovanni   Maria  (fl.   c.   1640-1660)  and  Francesco 

1  G.  Campori:  Memorie  Biografiche  degli  Scullori  .  .  .  di  Carrara,  1873,  PP-  18-22. 

2  C.  Semenzato  in  Criiica  d'Arie,  1958,  no.  25-26,  pp.  150-168. 

3  N.  Gabburri's  Vite  preserved  111  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale,  Florence, 
Cod.  Pal.,  1 377-1 38 1 ,  pp.  1308  and  2181. 


1.  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion,  by  Giovanni  Baratta. 
This  statue  was  bought  from  the  sculptor  by  King  Frederick 
IV,  of  Denmark,  in  1709.  Rosenborg  Castle,  Copenhagen. 


(d.  1666),  were  both  artists  of  some  importance.  The  former  was 
an  architect  who  worked  under  Algardi  and  the  latter  a  sculptor 
of  a  somewhat  flighty  disposition  who  carved  the  fine  relief  of 
St.  Francis  for  Bernini's  Rainaldi  chapel  in  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
in  Rome.  Passeri  says  that  the  elder  Francesco  drank  wine  without 
restraint  and  was  equally  addicted  to  the  pleasures  ot  the  pipe.1 

Although  not  the  eldest  of  the  Baratta  brothers,  Giovanni  was 
the  most  interesting  and  as  his  career  can  be  amply  docu- 
mented we  may  consider  him  first.  Bom  at  Carrara  in  1670,5  he 
was  sent  to  Florence  to  be  trained  under  Giovanni  Battista 
Foggini,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  artistic  education  of 
so  many  eighteenth-century  sculptors.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
studied  under  Massimiliano  Soldani,6  probably  to  learn  the  art 
of  working  in  bronze.  Later  he  went  to  Rome  where  in  1691  he 
was  awarded  second  prize  at  the  Accademia  di  San  Luca.  While 
in  Rome  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Camillo  Rusconi  whose 
style  had  a  lasting  influence  on  him,  as  it  did  on  many  other 
notable  sculptors  who  had  been  his  pupils.  According  to  Gab- 
burri,  he  returned  to  Florence  in  1697  and  settled  at  the  Casa 
Guerrini  where  he  lived  for  the  next  twelve  years. 

Very  shortly  after  returning  to  Florence,  Giovanni  Baratta 
began  work  on  the  large  high  relief  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel  for  the 
church  of  S.  Spirito  which  he  completed  in  1698.  This  carving  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Rusconi's  early  style — notably  his  four 
Virtues  in  S.  Ignazio,  Rome — but  it  reveals  that  Baratta  had 
already  attained  a  complete  mastery  of  his  medium.  Moreover, 
the  two  figures  have  a  sweetness,  elegance  and  suavity  which 
looks  forward  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Curiously  enough,  this 
early  relief  is  the  only  one  of  Giovanni  Baratta's  works  that  is  at 
all  widely  known.  In  about  1700  he  carved  the  fine  heroic  scale 
statue  of  St.  Thomas  for  the  church  of  SS.  Michele  e  Gaetano, 
also  in  Florence.  This  figure  is  handled  in  a  more  vigorous  and 
virile  manner  than  the  Tobias  and  shows  the  influence  of  Bernini 
more  strongly  than  any  of  his  later  works. 

We  know  little  of  Giovanni  Baratta's  activities  between  1700 
and  1709  save  that  he  was  in  Florence  for  the  festival  of  St.  Luke 
in  1706  when  he  was  one  of  the  Fcstaioli  Profcssori  in  charge  of  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  to  which  he  lent  a  picture  by  Sebastiano 
Ricci  from  his  own  collection.7  Gabburri  states  that  at  some 
period  of  Ins  life  he  worked  at  Lucca  and  Genoa,  and  he  may 
have  visited  these  two  towns  at  tins  period.  His  fine  low  relief 
at  Lucca  could  easily  date  from  the  early  part  of  his  career  and  he 
may  also  have  carved  the  (now  vanished)  Spinola  monuments 
in  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  at  Genoa  before  1705.  According 
to  T.  Temanza,  he  visited  Venice  while  his  brother,  Pietro,  was 
engaged  on  the  carvings  for  the  Valier  monument  (i.e.,  between 
1705  and  1708)  and  gave  him  advice  about  them.  However,  he  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  Casa  Guerrini  at  Florence  thoughout  this 
period  so  we  must  suppose  that  any  visits  he  made  to  Lucca, 
Genoa  or  Venice  were  transitory. 

He  was  certainly  in  Florence  in  1709  when  Frederick  IV  of 
Denmark  visited  him.  The  king  is  said  to  have  bought  all  the 
works  in  his  studio;  a  large  statue  of  Hercules  (about  2  metres 
high)  and  smaller  statues  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  were  sent  to 
Denmark  and  are  now  in  a  pavilion  in  the  park  of  Rosenborg 
Cattle,  Copenhagen.  At  about  the  same  time  (certainly  before 
1713)  he  executed  some  carved  marble  urns  for  the  King  of 

4  See:  Die  Kiinstlerbiographien  von  G.  B.  Passeri,  ed.  J.  Hess,  1934,  pp.  333-7. 

5  Gabburri  states  that  he  was  bom  in  1669,  but  Campori,  who  presumably  had 
access  to  some  document  which  he  fails  to  specify,  says  that  he  was  born  on  the 
13th  May,  1670. 

6  Serie  degli  Uomini  i  piit  Illustri,  1775,  vol.  xii,  p.  74,  where  Giovanni  Baratta  is 
mentioned  in  the  biography  of  Soldani. 

'  Xota  de'  Quadri  die  sono  esposti  per  la  Festa  di  S.  Luca  dagli  Accademici  del  Disegno, 
1706,  p.  15. 


Prussia.  These  foreign  commissions  no  doubt  increased  his 
prestige,  since  in  1710,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  told  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  that  'he  is  in  very  great  Esteem'.  Vanbrugh  sug- 
gested that  the  Duke  should  commission  a  pair  of  statues  from 
Baratta  for  Blenheim,  and  as  these  works  (one  is  now  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum)  were  not  finished  until  171 5,  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  much  in  demand  at  this  period.  His  fine  series 
of  carvings  for  the  new  church  of  S.  Ferdinando  at  Leghorn  also 
date  from  these  years.  The  group  on  the  altar  representing  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves  (No.  2)  reveals  a  certain  inaptitude  for  com- 
position— notablv  in  the  clumsy  juxtaposition  of  the  angel  with 
the  two  other  figures — but  the  carving  is  of  uniformly  high 
quality  and  the  central  figure  of  a  kneeling  negro,  which  owes 
something  to  Tacca,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  early  eighteenth-century  sculpture  (No.  3).  These  works  were 
executed  between  1709  and  171 7  and  during  the  same  period  he 
appears  to  have  carved  the  coquettish  pair  ot  angels  on  the  high 
altar  of  S.  Verdiana  at  Castelfiorentino  near  Florence. 

The  next  phase  in  Giovanni  Baratta's  career  opens  in  1 7 19 
when  he  supplied  two  statues  for  the  facade  of  S.  Teresa  in 
Turin :  apparently  at  the  expense  of  Madama  Reale  di  Savoia 
who  appointed  him  her  official  sculptor.  Next  year  he  carved  the 
tour  allegorical  figures  and,  probably,  the  urns  on  the  roof  of  the 
Palazzo  Madama  which  Juvarra  had  refronted  for  the  same 
patron.  Three  years  later  he  was  again  working  for  the  Savoy 
court,  on  the  most  important  commission  of  his  whole  career — 
the  sculpture  for  Juvarra' s  church  attached  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Venaria  Reale  outside  Turin. s  The  smaller  pieces  of  sculpture  in 
this  church — kneeling  angels  flanking  the  tabernacle  or  resting 
on  the  sides  of  pediments  and  cherubim  peering  out  of  the 
walls — are  of  the  high  quality  which  the  architect  demanded  in 
every  detail  of  his  works.  But  Giovanni  Baratta's  masterpieces 
are  the  four  heroic  scale  statues  of  Doctors  of  the  Church  which 
stand  in  the  niches  of  the  crossing  and  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  impressive  carvings  of  their  period.  They  owe  a  certain 
debt  to  Bernini  and  the  St.  Ambrose  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Puget's  ecstatic  Blessed  Alessandro  Sauli  at  Genoa. 
But  in  the  easy  elegance  of  the  gestures  and  the  apparent  light- 
ness of  each  figure  (despite  its  great  size)  there  is  a  wholly  eight- 
eenth-century feeling.  Indeed,  the  almost  playful  relationship 
between  each  Saint  and  his  attendant  angel  has  a  rococo  sense  of 
frivolity  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  work  of  Ignaz  Giinther. 

When  he  had  completed  the  Venaria  Reale  statues,  Giovanni 
Baratta  was  designated  the  official  sculptor  in  marble  to  Vittorio 
Amedeo  II  and  returned  to  Carrara  where  he  had  set  up  Ins  studio 
some  time  before  1725.  In  173 1  he  was  given  the  title  of  Count 
by  the  Duke  of  Massa,  a  rare  distinction  for  a  sculptor  (many 
years  were  to  pass  before  Canova  was  created  a  Marquis).  It 
seems  probable  that  he  had  some  interest  in  the  Carrara  quarries, 
as  in  1 73 1  and  1738  he  supplied  marble  for  repairs  to  S.  Maria  di 
Carignano  at  Genoa.  His  next  known  works  were  for  the 
grandiose  church  at  Matra  in  Portugal,  built  bv  the  German 
architect  Ludovici  and  decorated  with  statues  bv  nearly  every 
important  Italian  sculptor  of  the  day.  Giovanni  Baratta  supplied 
those  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Bartholomew,  all 
ot  which  are  signed  and  dated  1732. 9  These  figures  have  a  more 
violently  emotional  appearance  than  those  at  Turin  and  look 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century  (the  calmest  is  the  St.  John, 
which  recalls  Filippo  Parodi's  statue  of  the  same  Saint  in  S. 

8  1  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Viale  for  permission  to  publish  information  about  the 
works  in  Turin  derived  from  Baudi  di  Vesme's  schede,  and  to  Dr.  Andreina 
Griseri  for  advice  and  help  in  their  transcription. 

a  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Rcynaldo  dos  Santos  and  to  Dr.  Ayres  de  Carvalho 
for  providing  me  with  information  about  these  statues. 
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(Left)  I  (a).  Orpheus.  (Right)  i(b)  Eurydice.  By  Giovanni  Baratta.  Both 
these  works  were  bought  from  the  sculptor  by  King  Frederick  IV,  of 
Denmark,  in  1709.  Rosenborg  Castle,  Copenhagen. 

Maria  di  Carignano  at  Genoa).  Baratta's  half-flayed  St.  Bartholo- 
mew is  a  tour  de  force  in  the  true  Roman  baroque  tradition.  In 
1736,  or  shortly  after,  he  carved  caryatids,  trophies  and  urns  to 
decorate  the  facade  of  the  new  Royal  palace  of  La  Granja  in 
Spain.  His  last  known  work  is  the  bust  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, Guido  Grandi,  at  Pisa:  a  somewhat  harsh  performance 
which  suggests  that  his  hand  was  losing  its  cunning.  Giovanni 
Baratta  died  on  the  21st  May,  1747, 10  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Carrara.  He  bequeathed  a  gold  watch 
and  a  gold  chain  bearing  a  medal  of  Madama  Reale  di  Savoia 
to  the  Accademia  di  S.  Luca  in  Rome.11 

Giovanni  Baratta's  elder  brother,  Pietro,  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  a  long  article  and  the  main  facts  of  his  career  need  only 
be  briefly  summarised.  According  to  his  contemporary  biog- 
rapher, T.  Temanza  (1 705-1 789), 12  he  was  bom  at  Carrara,  in 
1668,  and  went  to  Venice  by  way  of  Brescia  in  1693.  In  Venice 
he  was  introduced  to  the  sculptor  Francesco  Cabianca  in  whose 
studio  he  worked  for  several  years,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
practising  on  his  own  by  1701  when  he  executed  the  monument 
to  Doge  Silvestrio  Valier  now  in  the  Accademia  dei  Concordi  at 
Rovigo.  Between  [705  and  1708  he  was  at  work  on  the  statues 

10  Campori,  p.  21.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  memorial  to  him  in  the  church. 

11  M.  Missirini:  Accademia  di  S.  Luca,  1N23,  p.  212. 

12  Published  in  full  by  Semenzato,  pp.  1 66-8.  The  MS.  is  in  the  Seminario  Patriarcalc, 
Venice. 


and  low  reliefs  which  he  contributed  to  that  strange  composite 
work  of  early  eighteenth-century  Venetian  sculpture,  the  Valier 
monument  in  SS.  Giovanni  c  Paolo.  Temanza  says  that  he  was 
advised  on  this  work  by  Giovanni  Baratta,  but  the  carvings  them- 
selves provide  no  evidence  of  such  expert  counsel.  They  are, 
however,  conspicuous  for  their  restrained  and  unruffled  elegance 
in  comparison  with  the  other  carvings  by  local  Venetian  sculp- 
tors, especially  Giovanni  Bonazza.  hi  1708,  he  carved  the 
sumptuous  Brandolin  monument  for  the  church  of  Cison  di 
Valmarino,  on  which  the  draperies  arc  more  fussily  carved  as 
if  he  was  trying  to  conform  to  the  current  Venetian  fashion.  He 
is  said  to  have  gone  on  a  journey  to  Rome  in  1710  and  probably 
produced  the  figures  for  Udine  Cathedral  soon  after  his  return. 
Between  17 14  and  1722  he  was  carving  garden  statues  for  Lenin- 
grad, and  Temanza  states  that  he  was  dignified  with  the  exotic 
title  of  'Scultore  della  Moscovia'.  His  last  works  in  Venice  were 
for  the  new  Gesuiti  church  and  included  a  fine  statue  of  St. 
Ignatius  which  reveals  a  greater  rigidity  of  line  and  severity  of 
treatment  than  any  of  his  previous  works.  Pietro  Baratta  left 
Venice  in  about  1727  to  return  to  Carrara  where  he  died  on  the 
2nd  February,  1729. 13  It  seems  probable  that  he  executed  the 
statues  of  the  altar  in  Sarzana  Cathedral  (Nos.  12,  13  and  14) — 
which  show  the  influence  of  his  brother's  St.  Augustine  at 
Venana  Reale — during  these  last  years. 

The  third  of  the  Baratta  brothers,  Francesco,  is  a  very  shadowy 
figure.  Gabburri  says  of  him  only  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Giovanni  and  Pietro  and  that  he  worked  for  many  years  at 
Carrara  where  he  died  in  1731. 14  A  document  (quoted  by 
Campori)  reveals  that  he  provided  an  altar  for  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Lacrime  at  Carrara,  in  1722,  but  this  is  a  simple 
architectural  affair  with  columns  supporting  a  pediment  and  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  sculpture.  Two  years  later  he  appears  in 
Genoa  where  he  carved  statues  for  the  Ospcdale  degli  Incurabih 
and  the  Palazzo  Ducale.  These  have  now  disappeared,  hi  1726, 
he  completed  the  attractive  group  of  Acnas  and  Atichises  for  the 
fountain  now  in  Piazza  Bandiera,  Genoa.  Later  in  the  same  year 
he  was  commissioned  to  carve  two  large  figures  for  the  church 
of  the  Steccata  in  Parma,  which  are  certainly  his  finest  surviving 
works,  though  it  appears  that  they  were  executed  after  models 
by  another  hand. 

Of  the  three  brothers  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Giovanni 
was  the  most  talented  as,  indeed,  was  recognised  in  his  own  time. 
Such  works  as  the  Hercules  at  Copenhagen,  the  low  reliefs  and 
the  central  figure  of  the  group  in  S.  Ferdinando,  Leghorn,  the 
statue  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and  the  four  large  statues  in 
the  Venaria  Reale  chapel,  Turin  are  among  the  finest  marbles — 
other  than  portrait  busts — executed  in  Europe  111  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Out  of  the  late  baroque 
tradition  in  which  he  was  trained,  Giovanni  Baratta  evolved  an 
elegant  and  highly  sophisticated  style  which  trembles  on  the 
verge  of  the  rococo  and  has  few  of  those  classicizing  tendencies 
evident  in  the  later  works  of  his  master,  Camillo  Rusconi,  or  in 
that  of  his  younger  contemporary,  Filippo  della  Vallc.  Without 
attempting  to  create  a  hierarchy  of  artists  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was  at  least  the  equal  of  these  two  sculptors  and  of  the  better 
known  Pietro  Bracci.  His  neglect  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  unrepresented  in  Rome  and  that  most  of  his  works 
are  in  places  seldom  visited  by  students  of  later  Italian  sculpture. 

13  Temanza,  who  is  not  always  accurate,  gives  this  date  and  states  that  the  sculptor's 
widow,  a  Venetian,  returned  to  Venice  shortly  afterwards.  Gabburri  says  that 
Pietro  died  in  1733. 

14  L.  Testi,  relying  on  the  archives  of  S.  Maria  della  Steccata  at  Parma,  states  that 
he  died  between  yth  July,  1728,  and  25th  November,  1730.  Campori  (followed  by 
Thicme-Becker)  states  that  he  died  on  the  21st  May,  1747  (the  same  day  as  his 
brother).  This  is  clearly  a  mistake. 
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2.  The  Freeing  of  the  Slaves,  by  Giovanni  Baratta,  1710-1717. 
S.  Ferdinando,  Leghorn. 


3.  Detail  of  the  central  figure  in  No.  2. 


CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS 

The  following  lists  arc  arranged  in  order  of  places.  The  principal 
references  are  given  in  the  bibliographies,  but  I  have  not  quoted  Campori's 
Memorie  Biografiche  except  where  he  provides  documentary  evidence  for  his 
attributions.  In  the  list  of  works  by  Pietro  Baratta  I  have  not  quoted 
references  supplied  by  Dr.  Semenzato  in  his  article.  Nor  have  I  included 
those  works  which  this  writer  ascribes  to  Pietro  Baratta  purely  on  stylistic 
grounds.  All  works  are  in  marble  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Giovanni  Baratta.  H'orks  in  Italy. 

CASTELFIORENTINO 

1.  S.  Verdiana.  Two  angels  on  cither  side  of  the  high  altar.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  by  Lorenzo  del  Moro  between  1700  and  171 6  when  these  two 
statues  were  presumably  carved. 

Bibl.:  F.  Fontani:  Viaggio  Pittorico  della  Toscana,  181 8,  Vol.  IV,  p.  186. 

FLORENCE 

2.  SS.  Michelc  e  Gaetano.  Statue  of  St.  Thomas  carved  c.  1700.  One  of 
fourteen  heroic  scale  statues  carved  by  the  leading  Florentine  sculptors 
of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

Bibl. :  W.  and  E.  Paatz:  Die  Kirehen  von  Florenz,  1952,  Vol.  IV.  p.  172. 

3.  S.  Spirito.  High  relief  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  carved  in  1698. 

Bibl. :  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1920,  i.  p.  229(repr.);  Paatz,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  V, 
p.  140. 

4.  Palazzo  Corsini.  Marble  bust  in  the  great  hall.  U.  Medici,  who  had 
access  to  the  Corsini  archives,  states  that  Giovanni  Baratta  was  responsible 
for  a  marble  bust  in  the  great  hall,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  it. 
Bibl.:  U.  Medici:  Catalogo  delle  Galleria  dei  Principi  Corsini,  1886,  p.  12. 

GENOA 

5.  S.  Caterina.  Monuments  with  busts  of  Francesco  Spinola  and  Cardinal 
Giulio  Spinola.  Ratti  attributes  these  works  to  'Baratta'  in  his  Istruzione 
and  to  Giovanni  Baratta  in  his  I  'tie.  The  monuments  were  erected  by 
Cardinal  G.  B.  Spinola,  Archbishop  of  Genoa  from  1094  to  170s.  They 


were  destroyed  with  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Bibl.:  C.  Ratti:  Istruzione  di  quanto  pub  vedersi  di  piu  bello  in  Genoua,  1766, 
p.  258:  Vite  de'  Pittori,  1769,  p.  333;  L.  de  Simone:  Le  Chiese  di  Genoua, 
1948,  Vol.  I.  pp.  132-4. 

6.  S.  Maria  di  Carignano.  Group  of  the  Assumption  over  the  central  door 
in  the  main  facade.  In  his  Istruzione,  Ratti  states  that  this  work  was  begun 
by  Claudio  David  and  'perfezionata  dapoi  dal  Baratta',  but  in  his  I  'ite  he 
says  that  it  was  finished  and  put  in  place  by  Bernardo  Schiamno.  Docu- 
ments quoted  by  Varni  reveal  that  the  Assumption  carved  by  David  was  set 
up  inside  the  church  in  1699.  It  was  later  moved  to  the  facade  and  the 
archives  of  the  church  include  a  drawing  of  the  group  in  this  setting,  signed 
by  Giovanni  Baratta  on  30th  June,  1722.  The  Assumption  bears  no  traces  of 
Giovanni  Baratta's  workmanship  and  he  may  well  have  provided  the 
drawing  only  to  suggest  alterations. 

Bibl.:  Ratti:  Istruzione,  p.  63,  Vite,  p.  261;  S.  Varni:  Spigolature  Artistiche, 
1877.  pp.  87-8. 


7.  Duomo  (S.  Francesco  d'Assisi).  Two  angels  on  the  altar  of  the  Sacrament. 
Piombanti  states  that  the  whole  altar  (of  which  only  these  two  figures 
survived  the  war),  was  carried  out  by  Giovanni  Baratta  in  1720  at  the 
expense  of  Francesco  Viccntini.  They  are  not  of  conspicuously  high  quality. 
Bibl.:  G.  Piombanti:  Guida  di  Liuorno,  1873,  p.  229. 

8.  S.  Ferdinando.  Group  of  the  Liberation  of  Two  Slaves  (No.  2),  statues  of 
St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  St.  Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  St.  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Castile,  and  St.  Edward,  King  of  England;  low  reliefs  of  Faith. 
Hope.  Strength,  Justice,  Prudence  and  Temperance  (No.  4).  The  church 
was  built  for  the  Congregazione  del  Riscatto  degli  Schiaui,  between  1709  and 
1 71 7.  The  high  altar  and  transepts  were  decorated  at  the  expense  of 
Francesco  Teriasi,  and  Giovanni  Baratta's  work  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  these  parts  of  the  church  and  the  nave.  Although  not  mentioned 
by  Gabburri  or  Titi,  who  refer  only  to  the  group  on  the  high  altar,  the 
low  reliefs  may  be  attributed  to  Giovanni  Baratta  on  stylistic  grounds.  He 
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also  appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  four  statues 
though  their  slightly  inferior  workmanship  suggests  that  they  were  carved 
by  studio  assistants.  Other  carvings  in  the  chapels  off  the  nave  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  but  show  no  indications  of  his  style. 
Bibl.:  Gabburri,  p.  1308;  P.  Titi:  Guida  .  .  .  di  Pisa,  175 1,  p.  331;  P. 
Volpi:  Guida  di  Lii'orno,  1846,  p.  96;  Piombanti,  op.  tit.,  pp.  417-20;  P. 
Vigo:  Lii'orno,  pp.  59-66  (repr.). 

9.  S.  Gregorio.  The  statues  on  the  side  altars.  These  were  attributed  to 
Giovanni  Baratta  by  Volpi,  but  were  destroyed  during  the  last  war. 
Bibl.:  Volpi,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

I  UCCA 

10.  S.  Frediano.  Low  relief  of  angels  supporting  a  tabernacle.  This  work 
was  originally  in  the  church  of  S.  Ponziano. 

Bibl.:  P.  Trcnta:  Guida  .  .  .  di  Lucca,  1820,  p.  83;  I.  Belli:  Guida  di  Lucca, 
1953,  p.  232. 

PISA 

U.S.  Michele  in  Borgo.  Bust  of  Guido  Grandi.  Titi  stated  that  this  was 
by  'Baratta  Carrarese'  and  since  the  subject  died  in  1742,  there  is  good 
reason  to  attribute  it  to  Giovanni  Baratta.  Titi  remarks  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  good  likeness. 
Bibl.:  P.  Titi,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

PISTOIA 

12.  S.  Giovanni  Battista.  Statues  of  Faith  and  Hope  on  the  high  altar. 
Destroyed  when  the  church  was  damaged  in  the  last  war. 

Bibl.:  F.  Tolomei:  Guida  di  Pistoia,  1S21.  p.  118. 

SARZANA 

13.  Cathedral.  Busts  of  Pope  Innocent  XI  and  Clement  XI  in  the  Casoni 
chapel.  Ratti  remarks  in  his  I  "ite  that  Giovanni  Baratta  worked  for  Sarzana 
( 'athedral,  but  in  his  account  of  Liguria  attributes  these  busts  to  Pictro 
Baratta.  The  monuments  bear  inscriptions  stating  that  they  were  set  up 
by  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Casoni,  and  since  he  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1706, 
and  died  in  1720,  they  must  be  dated  between  these  years  when  Pictro 
Baratta  was  working  in  Venice.  In  his  life  of  Cardinal  Casoni,  L.  Cardella 
states  that  the  busts  were  sent  from  Rome,  but  this  seems  unlikely.  They 
are  similar  in  handling  to  the  bust  of  Guido  Grandi  at  Pisa  and  may  be 
attributed  to  Giovanni  Baratta. 


Bibl. :  C.  Ratti:  Vite,  p.  333,  Descrizione  delle  pitture,  sculture,  architetture 
della  Riviera  di  Genova,  1780,  p.  47;  L.  Cardella:  Memorie  Storiche  de 
Cardinali,  1794,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  80. 


14.  S.  Teresa.  Statues  of  Faith  and  Charity  on  the  facade.  A  letter  from  the 
Duchessa  di  Savoia,  dated  4th  January,  1719,  reveals  that  these  statues 
were  carved  by  Giovanni  Baratta.  Gabburri  also  mentions  these  works. 
The  facade  was  rebuilt  in  1764,  but  the  statues  were  re-used. 
Bibl.:  Campori,  op.  cit.,  p.  21.  Gabburri,  p.  1308. 

IS-  Palazzo  Madama.  Four  allegorical  statues  on  the  facade.  Gabburri 
states  that  Giovanni  Baratta  executed  four  statues  'alte  sopra  20  palme  .  .  . 
esprimente  la  Giustizia,  la  Pieta,  la  Liberalita  e  la  Magnificenza'  for  this 
building.  They  were  presumably  executed  in  1720  when  Juvarra  com- 
pleted the  new  front. 

Bibl. :  Gabburri,  p.  1308;  G.  M.  Briolo:  Nuova  Guida  di  Torino,  1822,  p.  6. 

16.  Chapel  of  the  Venaria  Reale.  Heroic  sized  statues  of  St.  Augustine. 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Anastasius,  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  various  small 
carvings.  A  document  in  the  Archivio  Camerale  reveals  that  on  the  28th 
February,  1725,  Giovanni  Baratta  was  commissioned  to  execute  various 
small  marble  carvings — four  angcloni,  twelve  heads  of  cherubim,  statuettes 
of  two  sainted  bishops  for  the  high  altar  and  two  putti  to  kneel  on  the 
cupola  of  the  tabernacle — for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  5,200  Picdmontcse 
lire.  These  works  were  to  be  sent  from  Carrara.  On  the  7th  May,  1725, 
Baratta  guaranteed  to  supply  the  carvings  before  the  spring  of  1726.  He 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Turin,  together  with  his  nephew,  Giovanni  Antonio 
Cybei,  to  carve  the  four  large  statues  which  were  finished  before  1st 
December,  1728.  On  3rd  December,  Baratta  and  Cybei  were  paid  23,300 
lire.  Professor  R.  Wittkowcr  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  statues 
of  St.  Anastasius  and  St.  John  Chrysostom  are  of  slightly  inferior  quality  to 
the  others  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  young  Cybei  took  a  greater 
part  in  their  carving.  The  church  was  damaged  in  the  last  war  and  some 
of  the  smaller  carvings  were  destroyed. 

Bibl:  Documents  transcribed  by  Baudi  di  Vesme  and  included  in  his 
MS.  collections  in  the  Palazzo  Madama,  Turin;  Gabburri,  p.  1308. 

Works  out  fide  Italy 

DENMARK 

17.  Rosenborg  Castle,  Copenhagen.  Larger   than   life-sized   statue  of 


Hercules  killing  the  Nemean  lion  and  smaller  statues  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice.  Gabburri  describes  how  Giovanni  Baratta  was  visited  by  the 
King  of  Denmark  who  'compro  tutte  le  sue  opere  che  trovo  allora  nel 
suo  studio.  Tali  furono  una  statua  di  marmo  di  Ercole  che  strana  il  Leone 
maggiore  del  Naturale.  Due  statue  pure  di  marmo  di  mczzana  propor- 
zione  che  una  rappresentante  Orfeo,  l'altra  Euredice,  tutte  tre  statue 
bellissimc  che  furono  trasportato  in  Danimarca'.  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark 
was  in  Italy  in  1709  and  it  appears  from  another  source  that  Baratta  was 
employed  by  him  during  that  year  (Sir  John  Vanbrugh  writing  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  28th  March,  1710.  A  letter  from  Consul  Crowe  at 
Leghorn,  dated  3rd  September,  1714,  states  that  Baratta  had  carved 
capitals  for  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Bibl.:  Gabburri,  p.  1308;  L.  Whistler:  The  Imagination  of  John  Vanbrugh, 
1954,  p.  236;  British  Museum  Add.,  MSS.  22,221,  f.  261. 

ENGLAND 

18.  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Heroic  sized  marble  statue  of 
Glory,  signed  and  dated  171 5.  Commissioned  from  Giovanni  Baratta 
(together  with  a  statue  of  Valour  now  lost)  for  Blenheim  Palace  in  1710, 
but  left  on  the  sculptor's  hands  until  1721,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Duke  of  Chandos.  Presented  to  Cambridge  University  in  1748. 

Bibl.:  Gabburri,  p.  1308;  The  Connoisseur,  June,  1958,  p.  222  (repr.). 

GERMANY 

19.  A  group  of  large  urns.  Gabburri  states  that  the  King  of  Prussia  com- 
missioned Giovanni  Baratta  to  carve  some  large  urns  'istoriate  a  basso 
rilievo  veramentc  bellissimc  che  incontranno  l'applause  di  quella  maesta 
c  di  tutti  gli  intendenti'.  The  king  in  question  was  presumably  Frederick  I, 
who  was  crowned  in  1701  and  died  in  171 3.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  urns. 

Bibl.:  Gabburri,  p.  1308. 

PORTUGAL 

20.  The  church  of  Mafra.  Heroic  scale  statues  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Bartholomew,  all  signed  and  dated  1732.  The  same 
church  includes  statues  of  St.  Mathias  signed  by  Giuseppe  Baratta  and  St. 
Matthew,  signed  by  Giacobbc  Baratta,  both  of  which  have  similarities 
with  the  work  of  Giovanni  Baratta  though  the  relationship  between  the 
three  sculptors  is  unknown. 

Bibl.:  Ayres  de  Carvalho:  A  Escultura  em  Mafra,  1956,  p.  19,  49-52  (repr.). 


4.  Temperance,  by  Giovanni  Baratta.  S.  Ferdinando, 
Leghorn. 

5  and  6.  Heroic  scale  statues  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  John 
Chrysostom  by  Giovanni  Baratta  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Venaria  Reale,  Turin.  The  sculptor  carved  the  angel  heads 
above  the  niches  in  1725-6  and  finished  the  large  statues 
in  1728. 

7  and  8.  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Joseph.  By  Giovanni 
Baratta.  Two  of  the  three  heroic  scale  statues  which  the 
sculptor  carved  for  the  church  of  Mafra,  Portugal,  in  1732. 

9.  Bust  of  Pope  Clement  XI,  here  attributed  to  Giovanni 
Baratta.  Sarzana  Cathedral. 

SPAIN 

21.  Palace  of  La  Granja,  S.  Ildefonso.  Four  caryatids,  four  trophies  of  arms, 
twelve  urns  and  sixteen  Corinthian  capitals  on  the  garden  facade.  Gabburi 
says  of  Giovanni  Baratta  that  'per  il  Marchese  Sauli  mando  sue  opere  in 
Spagna  per  servizio  del  Re  le  quale  furono  collocato  nella  Facciata  del 
Palazzo  Reale  verso  il  Giardino  a  S.  Ildefonso'.  Antonio  Ponz  (1772)  con- 
firms this  in  His  account  of  La  Granja,  referring  to  a  Carraresc  sculptor 
'Ilamando  Barata  hiciese  de  marmol  bianco  los  capiteles,  trofeos,  estatuas 
y  los  demas  adornos  para  dicha  fachada,  como  Juvara  habia  dispuesto'. 
The  facade  was  built  between  1736  and  1740  by  G.  B.  Sacchetti  (possibly 
on  designs  by  Juvarra);  the  statuary  was  carved  before  1739  when  Gab- 
burri wrote  his  biography  of  Giovanni  Baratta.  Thieme-Becker  erroneously 
ascribes  the  work  to  G.  M.  Baratta. 

Bibl. :  Gabburri,  p.  1308;  Antonio  Ponz:  Viaje  de  Espana,  1947,  p.  888 

0.  Schubert:  Geschichte  des  Barock  in  Spanien,  1908,  p.  295  (repr.). 

WHEREABOUTS  UNKNOWN 

22.  A  low  relief.  Benedetto  Luti  writing  to  Antonio  Gabbiani  from  Rome 
26th  January,  1691,  remarked  on  the  'belli  bassirilievi'  executed  by  the 
students  at  the  Accademia  di  San  Luca  and  said  that  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize  was  'un  Carrarino  che  e  il  Baratta,  che  e  stato  con  il  signor 
Foggini'.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  Giovanni  Baratta. 

Bibl. :  Bottari  Ticcozzi :  Raccolta  di  Lettcre,  1822,  Vol.  II,  p.  74. 

23.  Terracotta  group.  This  was  in  the  collection  of  Antonio  Vincenzo 
Bartolini  Baldelli  when  it  was  exhibited  at  Florence  in  171  y 

Bibl.:  Noia  de'  Quadri  Che  sono  esposti  per  la  festa  di  S.  Luca,  1715,  p.  16. 

24.  A  modello,  presumably  in  terracotta,  and  a  low  relief  representing  a 
marriage  between  centaurs.  These  were  both  in  the  collection  of  Caw. 
Ricovero  Uguccioni  when  they  were  exhibited  at  Florence,  in  1737. 
Bibl.:  Nota  de'  Quadri.  .  .  .,  1737,  pp.  17,  20. 

Pictro  Baratta.  Works  in  Italy. 
casier  (Trcviso) 

1.  Ca'  Barbaro  chapel.  Group  of  the  Holy  Family  signed  on  the  base: 
PIETRO  BARATTA.  An  early  work,  probably  exec  uted  before  1705. 
Bibl.:  Semenzato,  p.  153  (repr.). 

CHIOGGIA 

2.  Chiesa  dclle  Muneghette.  Statue  of  the  Iminacolata,  signed  P.B.F, 
Bibl.:  Semenzato,  p.  157  (repr.)  and  [60. 


I7S 


10.  Statue  of  Wisdom,  by  Pietro  Baratta, 
on  the  Valier  monument  (1705-8)  in  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice. 

11.  Low  reliefs  of  Charity  and  Meekness, 
by  Pietro  Baratta,  on  the  Valier  monu- 
ment in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice. 


CISON  DI  VALMARINO  (Trcviso) 

3.  Parish  church.  Monument  to  Vito  Brandolin  1708. 
Bibl.:  Semenzato,  p.  152  (repr.). 

ROVIGO 

4.  Accademia  dci  Concordi.  Monument  to  Doge  Silvestrio  Valier,  dated 
1 701. 

Bibl.:  Semenzato,  pp.  15 1-2  (repr.). 

5.  S.  Domenico.  Altar  with  a  statue  of  St.  Barbara.  According  to  F. 
Bartoli  (1793)  this  altar  was  designed  and  carved  by  Pietro  Baratta  in  1700. 
Bibl.:  Semenzato,  pp.  162-3  (repr.). 

SARZANA 

6.  Cathedral.  Altar  with  statues  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa 
and  an  unidentified  male  Saint.  Ratti  stated  that  both  Giovanni  Baratta 
and  Pietro  Baratta  provided  carvings  for  Sarzana  Cathedral,  but  was 
clearly  confused  about  their  respective  contributions.  This  altar  may 
be  attributed  to  Pietro  Baratta  on  stylistic  grounds.  The  two  male  saints 
have  affinities  with  the  statue  of  St.  Ignatius  at  Venice  especially  in  the 
schematic  treatment  of  the  draperies;  the  little  angels  beside  each  figure 
are  strikingly  like  that  at  the  base  of  the  St.  Ignatius  and  those  on  the 
S.  Sebastiano  altar  frontal  and  the  figure  of  St.  Catherine  is  reminiscent 
of  the  low  relief  of  Meekness  on  the  Valier  monument.  The  work  was 
probably  carved  soon  after  Pietro  returned  to  Carrara  in  1727. 

Bibl.:  Ratti,  Vite,  p.  333;  Riviera  di  Genova,  p.  47. 

UDINE 

7.  Cathedral.  Figures  in  the  transepts.  The  transepts  and  high  altar  were 
embellished  at  the  expense  of  the  Manin  family  (see  No.  9  below)  after 
1 710  and  decorated  with  statues  by  Pietro  Baratta,  Francesco  Cabianca, 
and  Giuseppe  Torretti. 

Bibl.:  F.  di  Maniago:  Guida  di  Udine,  1839,  p.  28;  Arte  Veneta,  II,  p.  153. 

VENICE 

8.  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  The  Valier  monument.  This  monument,  designed 
by  Andrea  Tirali  was  executed  between  1705  and  1708.  Baratta  was 
responsible  for  the  statue  of  Doge  Bertuccio  Valier,  the  statue  of  Wisdom 
(signed  PIUTRO  BARATTA)^  and  the  low  relief  of  Clmrity  (signed: 
PETRI'S  BARATTA)  and  Meekness  (signed  P.B.). 

Bibl.:  D.  Martinelli:  //  Ritratto  .  .  .  di  Venezia,  \~lo\,  p.  175;  Semenzato,  p. 


9.  S.  Maria  dei  Gesuiti.  Statue  of  St.  Peter  on  the  facade,  and  altar  of  St. 
Ignatius  with  statue  and  low  relief  of  the  Saint  writing  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises. The  church  was  erected  by  the  Manin  family  between  171 5  and  1729; 
Baratta's  works  probably  date  from  about  1726. 

Bibl.:  P.  A.  Pacifico:  Cronaca  Veneta,  1736,  pp.  341-3;  Semenzato,  pp. 
160-2  (repr.). 

10.  S.  Sebastiano.  Low  relief  of  St.  Sebastian  tended  by  the  holy  women, 
on  the  high  altar. 

Bibl.:  Semenzato,  pp.  157,  160  (repr.). 

11.  S.  Stae.  Statue  of  St.  Sebastian  on  the  facade  and  of  St.  Augustinef?) 
inside.  Pietro  Baratta,  and  several  other  sculptors  are  said  to  have  carved 
the  statues  inside  this  church  and  on  the  facade.  Lorenzetti's  attribution  to 
Pietro  Baratta  of  the  bust  of  Lodovico  Foscarini  in  this  church  cannot  be 
maintained.  All  the  statues  were  executed  after  1705,  when  the  building 
of  the  church  was  complete,  but  it  had  still  to  be  decorated. 

B/7)/.:  D.  Martinelli:  <>/>.  cit.,  p.  344;  P.  A.  Pacifico,  op.  nr.,  p.  382;  Semen- 
zato, p.  1 S7- 

Works  outside  Italy. 

GERMANY 

12.  The  Royal  Gardens,  Dresden.  Statues  of  Magnificence,  Magnanimity, 
Valour  and  Glory.  Probably  commissioned  by  the  Elector  August  II. 
Cicognara  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  them  for  their 
'goffa  invenzione,  e  cattivo  gusto  di  execuzione'.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  survived  the  war. 

Bibl.:  L.  Cicognara:  Storia  della  Scultura,  181 8,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  106. 

RUSSIA 

13.  Pavlosk  Gardens,  Leningrad.  Nine  statues  or  groups  and  two  busts. 
These  were  executed  for  Peter  the  Great;  the  statue  of  Clemency  is  dated 
1714  and  the  group  of  Peace  and  Plenty,  1722. 

B/7)/.:  Semenzato,  p.  161  (repr.)  and  162. 

Francesco  Baratta 

GENOA 

i.  Ospedale  dcgli  Incurabili.  Statue  of  Ambrogio  Castagnola.  A  document 
quoted  by  Campori  reveals  that  Francesco  Baratta  agreed  to  carve  this 
statue  for  750  Genoese  lire  in  1724.  Its  present  whereabouts  is  not  known. 
Bibl.:  Campori,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 


2.  Ospedale  Pammatone.  Statues  of  Marccllo  Durazzo  and  Ignazio  Bona, 
set  up  in  1718  and  1719,  and  attributed  to  Giovanni  Baratta  by  Ratti.  They 
may  tentatively  be  ascribed  to  Francesco. 

Bibl:  Ratti,  I  'ite,  p.  333. 

3.  Palazzo  Balbi-Durazzo.  Small  statues  of  Artemisia  and  Cleopatra,  in  the 
Gallery.  Ratti  also  claimed  these  for  Giovanni  Baratta,  but  they  seem  to 
be  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Piazza  Bandiera  fountain. 

Bibl.:  Ratti,  Istruzione,  p.  183;  Vite,  p.  333. 

4.  Palazzo  Ducale.  Statues  of  Bendinello  and  Paolo  Sauli  formerly  in  the 
Salone  del  Maggior  Consiglio.  Ratti  ascribed  these  to  Giovanni  Baratta, 
but  a  document  published  by  Varni  shows  that  the  statue  of  Paolo  Sauli 
was  begun  by  Francesco  in  1724.  They  were  destroyed  in  1796. 

Bibl.:  Ratti,  Istruzione,  p.  27;  S.  Varni,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

5.  Piazza  Bandiera.  Fountain  with  group  of  Aeneas  and  Anchiscs.  A  docu- 
ment published  by  S.  Varni  records  that  Francesco  Baratta  was  paid  for 
the  group  on  13th  April,  1726.  Originally  in  Piazza  Soziglia,  it  was  moved 
to  Piazza  Fossatello  and  then,  in  1873,  to  its  present  site. 

Bibl.:  Ratti,  Vite,  p.  333;  S.  Varni,  Elenco  dei  Documenti  Artistici,  1 861 , 
p.  16. 

PARMA 

6.  S.  Maria  della  Steccata.  Statues  of  Chastity  and  Humility  on  either  side 
of  the  altar  in  the  left  transept.  On  the  6th  December,  1726,  Francesco 
Baratta  signed  an  agreement  to  provide  these  two  statues  for  the  Steccata 
on  models  provided  by  Giuliano  Mozzani.  They  were  completed  on  the 
29th  April,  1728,  at  Carrara. 

Bibl.:  L.  Testi;  Santa  Maria  della  Steccata,  1922,  pp.  306-7. 


12 


13 


12,  13  and  14.  Statues  of  an  unidentified  Saint,  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  here  attri- 
buted to  Pietro  Baratta,  c.1728.  Sarzana  Cathedral. 
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The  Discovery  of  a  new  Painting 
by  Tiepolo 


AN  Y  lingering  doubts  about  Ticpolo's  instinctive  pictorial 
energy  must  vanish  at  the  sight  of  this  not  quite  finished 
life-size  sketch  of  a  Boy  with  a  Dog,  the  property  of  the  Hamalton 
Trust,  which  lacks  only  the  artist's  final  touches  to  complete  it. 
Precisely  because  of  this  unfinished  condition  we  are  able,  as  if 
by  means  ot  an  X-ray  photograph  which  would  penetrate 
beneath  the  final  strata  of  a  painting  (strata  in  this  case  non- 
existent) to  perceive  the  genesis  of  the  work,  its  'technical'  process, 
and,  above  all,  the  artist's  exuberant  inspiration.  There  is  nothing 
artificial,  far-fetched  or  cerebral  in  this  clear  representation.  After 
having  sketched  the  main  outlines — that  is,  traced  the  'design' 
— Giambattista  arranges  the  plastic  masses,  adjusts  their  move- 
ments, fore-shortenings  and  perspective,  and  finally  harmonises 
the  whole  in  tone  and  colour.  The  painting  proceeds,  as  it  were 
by  stratification,  in  toto,  that  is,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
canvas  and  not  by  finishing  one  section  at  a  time.  This  is  a 
process  not  unlike  that  used  by  Titian  in  his  mature  period  (as 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Ins  contemporaries),  and  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  nineteenth  century,  from  Goya  to 
Delacroix  and  later  (but  not  by  the  neo-classicists). 

The  picture  illustrated  on  the  facing  page  is  almost  square  in 
shape  (120  105  cms.).  It  was  certainly  conceived  as  part  of  a 
larger  composition,  clearly  a  large  Banquet  like  those  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  in  winch — whether  it  be  at  the  Feast  of  Cana,  at  the 
Supper  at  Emmaus,  or  at  the  Supper  in  the  House  of  the  Pliarisee — 
there  is  always  to  be  seen  somewhere  in  the  picture,  generally 
to  the  side  and  in  the  foreground,  a  lively  little  boy  amusing 
himself  with  dogs  or  cats.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe,  however,  that 
Tiepolo  intended  this  particular  Boy  with  a  Dog  for  one  of  the 
sacred  subjects  referred  to  above.  Apart  from  the  Last  Supper  in 
the  Louvre  and  that  of  Desenzano,  he  never  painted  banquets 
with  religious  subjects.  Once  only,  copying  a  picture  by  Veronese 
he  executed  a  Supper  in  the  House  of  the  Pharisee,  formerly  in  the 
Barlow  Collection,  London,  and  now  in  Dublin  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland.1  I  believe  instead  that  this  picture  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  form  part  of  a  Banquet  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
In  the  'Banquet'  at  Archangelskoc  (dated  1747,  338  X  600  cms.) 
we  see  two  balustrades  flanking  the  flight  of  steps.  Tiepolo  must 
have  had  something  of  the  same  sort  in  mind  for  an  equally  vast 
picture,  partially  completed  most  probably  during  the  period 
when  he  was  painting  the  first  of  his  Banquets  of  Cleopatra  (the 
one  commissioned  by  Consul  Smith)  which  was  engraved  under 
the  title  of  Banquet  of  Nabal,  and  later  on  finished  for  Algarotti. 
It  passed  into  the  Royal  Collection  of  Dresden,  was  bought  later 
by  Catherine  II  of  Russia  and  placed  in  the  Hermitage  in  Lenin- 
grad whence  finally,  in  1932,  it  went  to  Melbourne. 

1  Cf.  the  illustration  in  Morassi:  Tiepolo,  Bergamo  1943,  Plate  170.  The  picture, 
painted  for  Count  Algarotti  probably  about  1 76 1 ,  is  a  copy  of  the  original  by 
Veronese,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Durazzo  in  Genoa  and  now  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  Turin. 


BY  ANTONIO  MORASSI 

Judging  from  the  style  I  consider  that  this  Boy  with  a  Dog 
must  almost  certainly  belong  to  a  period  nearer  to  1740,  when 
Tiepolo  was  beginning  to  work  on  the  Melbourne  Banquet, 
rather  than  to  1747,  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  Archangelskoc 
picture.  The  style  is  exuberant,  the  impulsive  brush  strokes  seem 
almost  to  model  the  forms  out  of  the  swirls  of  colour.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  sort  of  treatment  that  we  find  in  the  Way  to 
Calvary  in  the  Church  of  S.  Alvisc  in  Venice,  painted  about 
I738-402  a  stupendous  religious  picture  which  marks  one  of  the 
most  'realistic'  moments  in  Ticpolo's  painting.  It  shows  an 
impassioned,  almost  Rembrandtesque  feeling  for  nature  and  for 
the  human  figure,  and  at  the  same  time  a  detachment  from  con- 
temporary taste  which  seems  to  place  it  in  a  timeless  region  of 
its  own.  This  is  therefore  the  period  of  the  artist's  work  to  which 

1  consider  this  Boy  with  a  Dog  belongs.  Since  we  know  nothing 
of  its  provenance — apart  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  England 
'ah  immemorabili' — we  can  only  conjecture,  with  all  necessary 
caution,  that  it  was  painted  for  Consul  Smith,  as  a  partial  first 
version  of  a  composition  which  was  later  completed  in  a  different 
guise  according  to  the  directions  of  Algarotti.3 

It  is  well-known  that  the  patronage  of  this  connoisseur, 
theorist  and  (still  insufficiently  appreciated)  precursor  of  Winckel- 
mann,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of  Tiepolo's  art. 
We  may  also  conjecture  that  Tiepolo  had  planned  his  Banquet 
with  the  figure  of  Anthony  (or  Nabal)  seated  on  the  left  if,  as 
seems  to  me  beyond  doubt,  the  fragment  of  a  figure  seated  above 
the  boy  belongs  to  that  of  a  man.  The  boy  himself,  who  appears 
in  this  typical  aspect  in  other  paintings  by  Giambattista  around 
the  year  1740,  is  probably  a  portrait  of  his  son,  Domenico,  who 
was  then  13  or  14  years  old.4  As  for  the  dog,  it  is  identical  with 
the  greyhound  which  we  see  in  the  Melbourne  picture.  A  little 
to  the  right,  also,  one  can  discern  the  pentimento:  that  is,  the  first 
tracing  of  the  design,  with  the  steps  painted  over. 

The  discovery  of  this  canvas  adds  substantially  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  Giambattista  Tiepolo,  in  as  much  as  it  presents 
his  work  in  medias  res,  and  reveals  his  pictorial  'method'.  It  is  a 
new  and  remarkable  work.  In  it  the  plastic  strength  of  the 
design,  the  exuberance  of  the  colouring  (it  is  as  if  the  brush  itself 
were  aglow  with  the  ardour  of  creation),  every  line  and  every 
patch  of  colour,  bear  the  impress  of  the  artist's  supreme  and 
inimitable  vitality  and  instinctive  artistic  energy. 

2  Cf.  the  illustrations  in  Morassi:  Tiepolo,  op.  cit.,  Tables  54-56,  and  in  Morassi: 
Tiepolo,  London,  1955,  Fig.  20. 

3  Concerning  the  complicated  history  of  the  Melbourne  picture,  cf.  F.J.  B.  Watson 
in  The  Connoisseur,  December  1955,  pp.  212-215;  M.  Levey  in  Arte  Veneta,  1955, 
pp.  199-203,  and  F.  Haskell  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  June  1958,  pp.  212-213. 

4  Cf.  the  painting  with  the  'half  figure  of  a  boy'  in  the  Museum  of  Art,  New 
Orleans,  reproduced  in  the  recent  catalogue  of  the  Museum,  1953,  pp.  60-61;  or 
the  boy  in  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (1738);  and  others. 
This  type  is  still  to  be  seen  in  later  works  by  G.  Tiepolo  and  is  repeated  by 
Domenico. 


I  vs..  details  from  this  'Boy  with  a  Dog'  can  be  seen  on  page  1 37- 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


The  Marlborough  Fine  Art 

AC  E  N  T  U  R  Y  ago  exactly,  at  the  age  of 
34,  Boudin  was  engaged  on  a  large 
picture,  Le  Pardon  de  Sainte  Anne-la-Palud,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  appeared  at  the  Salon, 
his  first  exhibit  there.  Paris,  however,  was  to  see 
little  of  the  artist,  for  as  he  said  himself  he  always 
felt  an  exile  in  the  capital.  Born  at  Honfleur,  the 
son  of  a  sailor  who,  retiring  from  the  navy, 
became  a  pilot,  Boudin  at  least  inherited  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  seas,  skies,  ships  and  the  men 
connected  with  them.  It  was  to  such  subjects 
that  he  dedicated  himself  with  a  singular  happi- 
ness and  fortitude.  Although  encouraged  in  his 
boyhood  by  Millet,  friendly  with  Monet, 
praised  by  Baudelaire  and  admired  by  Courbet 
and  Corot,  it  was  a  long  time  before  Boudin  was 
recognised  generally  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
natural  effect,  a  position  acquired  by  constant 
study  out  of  doors.  The  coast  lines  from  Finis- 
terre  to  the  Pas-de-Calais  in  time  became  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  lines  of  his  hand.  Every 
meteorological  mood  or  caprice  was  registered 
on  a  mind  no  less  receptive  to  beauty  than  that 
of  our  own  Constable,  with  whom  technically 
and  mentally  he  had  considerable  affinity.  Truly, 
he  looked  at  the  works  of  the  great  Dutch  marine 
artists,  but  nature  was  his  master,  and  he 
followed  nature  with  an  integrity  that  rewarded 
his  conscience  if  it  failed  to  bring  him  much 
material  gain. 

Somewhere  Boudin  states  that  he  had  worked 
for  fifteen  years  without  selling  anything,  pre- 
sumably at  exhibitions,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
age  of  57  that  the  Salon  awarded  him  a  medal  of 
the  third  class  for  his  picture  La  Meuse  at 
Rotterdam.  A  gold  medal  arrived  tardily  in  1889. 
Meanwhile,  various  one-man  shows  in  Paris 
failed  to  excite  much  acclaim  except  among  his 
artist  friends.  The  story,  alas,  is  a  cliche-  in  the 
annals  of  genius.  At  the  time  of  Boudin's  death 
in  1898  he  had  won  little  more  than  a  succes 
d'htime,  enlarged  maybe  by  a  collective  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Beaux  Arts  the  following  year.  It  was 
still  to  be  some  years  before  his  superlative  gifts 
whether  applied  to  marine,  landscape  or  figure- 
subjects  became  of  umversal  significance  in  art. 

Boudin's  modest  and  retiring  temperament, 
possibly  retarded  the  fame  he  deserved,  and  his 
own  statement,  falsified  by  time,  is  worth  re- 
printing: 

'Je  n'ai  pas  la  pretension,  croyez-le  bien,  de 
tenir  une  si  grande  place  parmi  les  contem- 
porains;  je  suis  un  isole,  un  revasseur  qui  s'est 
trop  complu  a  rester  dans  son  coin  et  a  regarder 
le  del.  L'avenir  fera  de  moi  ce  qu'il  fait  de  nous 
tous.  J'ai  bien  peur  que  ce  soit  de  l'oubli.' 

Looking  back  to  1888  the  sales  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  oils,  water-colours  and  drawings,  prob- 


ably representing  years  of  work,  brought  in  no 
more  than  9,105  fir.  15. 

One  wonders  what  would  be  the  contem- 
porary value  in  money  of  the  whole  exhibition 
now  on  at  die  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Galleries 
(18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i)  could  the 
works  come  on  to  the  market.  Some  are  for 
sale,  but  a  large  number  have  been  gathered 
from  private  and  public  scources.  An  inspiring 
exhibition,  the  organisers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  obtained  many  fine  Boudins,  notably 
the  lovely  one  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  on  the 
Beach  at  Trouville,  from  the  Burrell  Collection 
(Glasgow  Art  Gallery).  Among  other  memor- 
able examples  are  La  Baie  d'Atitibes  from  the 
Collection  of  Dr.  Delineau,  Paris,  and  Le  Port 
de  St.  Jacques.  The  Fitzwilliam  have  lent  their 
picture  of  Trouville,  a  subject  also  represented 
by  the  Courtauld  Institute's  loan. 

This  exhibition  will  certainly  attract  the  town. 
It  is  a  relief  to  contemplate,  in  these  violent  days, 
an  art  so  full  of  peace,  and  in  thus  rendering 
homage  to  Boudin  we  are  also  helping  to  sustain 
artists  who  have  been  materially  unsuccessful  or 
suffered  other  misfortunes,  for  the  exhibition  is 
in  aid  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Institution. 

Fantin  for  Flowers 

THOUGH  Fantin-Latour  was  not  immune 
from  troubles  that  accompany  genius,  his  life 
on  the  whole  was  happier  than  that  of  many 
artists  of  his  time  in  France.  He  had  little  of  the 
opprobrium  and  neglect  that  pursued  the  Im- 
pressionists. Appreciation  came  comparatively 
early  both  with  his  portraits  and  flower-pieces, 
and  as  regards  the  latter  it  has  so  increased 
during  the  54  years  since  Fantin's  deadi  that  he 
is  now  righdy  acknowledged  as  supreme  in  his 
method  of  poetic  realism,  not  excepting  the 
great  Dutch  exponents  of  the  subject. 

As  early  as  1864  Fantin  exhibited  two  flower 
studies  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  his  associa- 
tion with  England,  thanks  originally  to 
Whistler  and  Fantin's  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards,  continued  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
Whistler  quotes  a  Royal  Academician,  without 
mentioning  his  name,  as  saying  'the  bouquets  of 
Monsieur  Fantin-Latour  are  exquisite.  I  have  seen 
them  both'.  Another  admirer  was  Charles 
Keene,  who  wrote  to  Edwards  in  October,  1864: 
'That  was,  as  you  say,  a  splendid  work  of  art  of 
Fantin's  I  saw  in  your  dining-room.  He  ought 
to  get  goodly  "largesse"  for  such  things'.  And 
another  collector,  Mr.  T.  Barnes  wrote:  'I 
congratulate  you  on  your  new  Fantin.  He'll  be 
better  appreciated  some  day'.  Millais  delighted 
in  Fantin's  work,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  to 
meet  certain  celebrated  artists,  but  Fantin  could 


not  accept  as  he  had  to  return  to  Paris  im- 
mediately. 

One  of  the  best  Fantins  that  I  have  seen  for 
some  time  was  acquired  recendy  by  Messrs.  M. 
Newman,  Ltd.,  (43a,  Duke  Street,  London, 
S.W.i).  A  vase  of  blue  and  white  larkspur,  it 
exhales  the  very  spirit  of  these  subde  and 
delicate  blossoms.  Signed  and  dated  -91,  and  to 
the  dimensions  of  28f  X  23^  in.  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1892,  and  comes  from 
the  Holt  Collection.  The  picture  is  listed  in 
Mme  Fantin's  Catalogue  under  the  tide  of 
Pieds  d'Alouette  (No.  1442)  and  will  be  recorded 
in  M.  J.  Temperaere's  new  and  completely 
comprehensive  catalogue  now  in  preparation. 

A  Romney  Portrait 

A  STRANGE  but  exceptionally  interesting 
personality  in  English  portrait  painting  was 
George  Romney,  who  at  his  best  is  as  fine  as 
Reynolds.  Romney's  sense  of  feminine  and  child 
beauty  moves  us  to  admiration  in  many  a 
vivacious  head,  groups  such  as  the  Children  of 
Earl  Cower,  Lady  Warwick  and  her  Children,  and 
the  Stafford  Family.  The  single  standing  figures  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Woodley  and  Lady  Beauchamp 
Proctor  have  remarkable  grace.  Then  there  are 
no  fewer  than  45  versions  of  Emma  Hart  (Lady 
Hamilton),  without  which  there  would  be  a 
hiatus  in  the  art  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Romney  has  been  criticised  for  poor  draughts- 
manship, but  there  can  be  few  better  drawings 
in  the  English  portrait  school  than  his  study  of  lus 
friend,  Cowper,  the  poet. 

Reading  his  Diaries  from  1776  to  1795  we  are 
amazed  by  the  number  of  the  artist's  engage- 
ments. Take  the  year  1789  and  we  find  that  he 
was  doing  portraits  on  nearly  every  day,  clients 
queuing  up  as  it  were  at  his  house  in  Cavendish 
Square  morning  and  afternoon.  Nor  need  we 
be  surprised  that  the  man  in  Cavendish  Square 
'divided  the  patronage  of  the  great  world  with 
Reynolds'.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  never 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  no  picture 
by  Romney  appeared  there  until  1871,  69  years 
after  lois  death.  What  exactly  happened  to 
estrange  Romney  and  Reynolds  has  never  been 
proved,  but  certainly  the  former  woidd  appear 
to  have  been  as  diffident  as  Reynolds  was  confi- 
dent, and  this  conflict  of  temperament  may  have 
contributed  to  Romney's  detachment.  The 
social  life  that  the  first  P.R.A.  enjoyed  did  not 
appeal  to  the  younger  man  who  was  more 
solitary  than  gregarious.  The  story  of  the  im- 
mensely successful  Romney  in  London,  and  his 
lonely  wife  in  Kendal,  and  her  devotion  to  him 
when  old  and  ailing  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
the  north,  makes  a  pathetic  one  in  the  lives  of 
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artists.  Romney,  however,  did  occasionally 
visit  her,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  liberally  supported  her. 

The  typically  attractive  Romney  of  Lady 
Jane  Hope,  Viscountess  Melville  (29^  x  24  in., 
John  Mitchell  Gallery,  25  Old  Burlington  Street, 
London,  W.i.),  beautifully  reproduced  in 
colour  in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  dates 
from  1789;  for  we  learn  from  Romney's 
Ledger  that  Lady  Jane  began  sittings  on  30th 
September  of  that  year  and  sat  again  1st  February 
1790.  It  is  also  recorded  that  she  sat  for  Romney 
again  in  1795.  The  year  1789,  as  I  have  indicated, 
was  a  very  prolific  one  for  the  artist,  and  among 
several  masterly  works  dating  from  that  time 
were  portraits  of  John  Wesley,  The  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  and  The  Duchess  of  Cumberland. 

Lady  Jane  Hope,  daughter  of  John,  2nd  Earl 
of  Hopetown,  married  Henry  Dun  das,  1st 
Viscount  Melville  in  1793,  and  secondly  in  1814 
the  1st  Baron  Wallace.  She  died  in  1829.  The 
portrait  is  recorded  in  Ward  and  Roberts  (p.  80). 
At  the  time  this  splendid  portrait  was  painted  its 
'impressionist'  feeling  must  have  caused  a  great 
stir.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  eighteenth-century 
portraiture  which  clearly  indicates  when  the 
seeds  of  impressionism  were  laid. 

Some  Dutch  Masters 

FROM  about  1590  to  1650  was  the  golden  age 
of  Dutch  art  and  its  fecundity  and  variety  make 
one  of  the  marvels  in  human  achievement.  Many 
factors  contributed  to  this  phenomenon — the 
splendid  tradition  bequeathed  by  the  early 
Netherlands  School,  and  the  increasing  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  people  in  their 
new  freedom. 

A  versatile  and  successful  painter  was  Simon  J. 
de  Vheger  (1600-1653),  who  retains  his  own 
vigorous  personality  in  the  superb  procession  of 
contemporary  masters.  Known  mostly  for 
marine  subjects  (he  was  a  pupil  of  Willem  van  de 
Velde,  senior),  Vheger  was  equally  effective  in 
landscape,  portrait,  genre  and  religious  designs. 
An  unusually  interesting  work  by  him  entitled 
The  Coast  of  Scheveningen  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
current  exhibition  of  Dutch  masters  at  the  Leger 
Galleries  (13a,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i). 
Though  crowded  with  incidents  and  details, 
with  many  figures  under  a  stormy  sky,  its 
breadth  of  handling  gives  the  work  an  arresting 
authority.  As  in  so  many  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
School  we  are  fascinated  by  the  whole  pictorial 
content,  and  among  other  curious  features  is  a 
black  coach  and  four  white  horses,  lending  a 
sinister  note  of  dramatic  interest.  The  connoisseur 
will  not  fail  to  detect  in  the  faces  of  the  fisher- 
men likenesses  to  some  of  Rembrandt's  portraits. 
Vheger  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  with  his 
greater  contemporary. 

This  painting  is  one  of  several  Dutch  examples 
at  the  Leger  Galleries,  and  I  would  also  commend 
a  fine  Roeland  Roghman  (1597-1685)  landscape 
with  waterfall,  which  may  be  compared  by  no 
means  to  its  disadvantage  with  the  better  known 
landscape  by  this  artist  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  There  are  landscapes  by  Jan  Both,  and 
Wynants  and  still-life  subjects  by  A.  de  Koninck, 
William  Claes  Heda,  Osias  Beert  and  Daniel 
Seghers,  the  Jesuit.  A  little  Isaac  van  Ostade  of  a 


barn  interior,  signed  and  dated  1642,  will  attract 
admirers  of  this  ingenious  recorder  of  Dutch 
scene  and  character. 

Military  Occasion 

THE  exhibition  of  military  paintings  and  prints, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
First  World  War,  at  the  Parker  Gallery  (2 
Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.i),  is  a  reminder 
of  the  large  number  of  artists  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  this  subject  throughout  the  ages. 
Battle  scenes,  recruiting,  drill,  regular  army  and 
volunteer  uniforms,  camps,  portraits  of  great 
commanders  comprise  an  encyclopaedia  of  all 
that  pertained  during  160  years  to  the  art  and 
business  of  war. 

The  Rowlandson  enthusiast  will  delight  in  this 
artist's  precise  and  somewhat  serious  drawings 
of  volunteers  during  Napoleonic  times;  and 
Edward  Dayes,  his  contemporary,  is  represented 
by  several  prints  that,  like  Rowlandson's,  are 
rare  collectors'  items. 

Two  paintings  of  notable  skill,  Wellington  at 
Vittoria  and  The  Guards  at  Waterloo,  are  by 
T.  Jones  Barker.  Coming  along  the  nineteenth 
century,  William  Simpson  provides  us  with 
records  of  the  Crimean  period.  Surprisingly 
good  are  various  oils  and  watercolour  portraits  by 
unknown  and  probably  journeyman  artists  who 
toured  the  country  in  peace  time  or  followed 
the  flag,  making  likenesses  of  military  officers. 

Contemplating  these  pictures  and  prints  we 
take  a  patriotic  pride  in  generations  of  men  who 
served  the  nation  and  empire,  and  helped  to 
civilise  and  keep  the  world  in  an  order  that  has 
departed  since  their  day.  Nor  is  it  without 
interest  that  the  Parker  Gallery  has  specialised 
in  such  works  of  art  during  the  whole  period 
covered  by  this  exhibition  and  since.  The  House 
of  Parker  was  in  fact  nine  years  old  when 
General  Wolfe  captured  Quebec  in  1759. 

Watercolours  and  Prints 

SINCE  Paul  Sandby  was  probably  the  first  artist 
in  England  to  produce  prints  by  the  aquatint 
method,  his  Part  of  the  Old  Welsh  Bridge, 
Shrewsbury  with  Two  Arches  of  the  New  One 
(Frank  T.  Sabin,  Park  House,  Rudand  Gate, 
London,  S.W.7)  is  a  rare  document,  for  it  was 
issued  by  Sandby  himself  from  his  address  in 
St.  George's  Row,  1st  November,  1778.  A 
beginner's  effort,  it  was  from  such  early  prints 
that  the  aquatint  developed  into  the  most 
exquisite  form  of  coloured  engraving. 

Sandby  was  a  valuable  influence  on  later  water- 
colourists,  and  John  Laporte  (1761-1839)  was 
not  a  little  indebted  to  him,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
gouache  of  Windermere,  also  at  Park  House.  In  a 
warm  colour  scheme,  with  a  boat  ferrying  cattle 
across  the  lake,  and  the  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, it  is  a  pleasant  conventional  design  drawn 
with  care  while  retaining  a  freedom  of  touch. 

H.  W.  Williams  (1 773-1 829)  is  known  mostly 
for  Scottish  and  Welsh  landscapes,  and  views  of 
Greece,  which  latter  so  identified  him  with  the 
subject  during  his  lifetime  that  he  was  dubbed 
'Grecian'  Williams.  It  is  unusual,  therefore,  to 
find  that  Williams  was  some  time  at  Windsor 
and  made  a  watercolour  of  the  castle  seen  across 
the  river  with  figures  on  the  bank.  Much 


research  has  yet  to  be  done  on  some  of  the 
topographical  artists  who  worked  during  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  fine 
draughtsman  and  one  comparatively  unknown 
today,  was  Edmund  Walker  who  died  in  1882. 
A  pen  drawing  by  him  at  Park  House  of 
Trafalgar  Square  is  so  meticulous  as  to  suggest  an 
architectural  training,  but  he  was  also  a  lively 
and  versatile  sketcher,  judging  by  the  human 
groups  and  buses  and  cabs  moving  about  the 
Square.  There  are  some  large  watercolours  by 
Walker  of  exhibition  interiors  at  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum. 

Courbet,  Corot  and  Others 

THE  Lefevre  Galleries  (30,  Bruton  Street, 
London,  W.i),  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  put 
up  a  stimulating,  selective  show  of  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  French  masters,  and  the  current 
exhibition  is  consistently  good.  Studying  such  a 
painting  asLe  veau  (1865)  by  Courbet,  we  realise 
how  versatile  this  master  was,  for  this  work  loses 
nothing  by  comparison  with  that  of  animal 
painters  who  specialised  in  the  subject.  Village, 
by  C.  F.  Daubigny  haunts  us  with  its  essence  of 
truth  expressed  in  dignified  colour,  and  with  an 
unusual  reserve  or  control  of  feeling.  A  small 
Corot,  Coin  de  Pare  a  Magny  les  Hameaux  (1855- 
1 870),  would  be  a  welcome  acquisition  to  any  col- 
lection. The  dates  signify  that  the  figure  of  the 
woman  in  the  foreground  was  added  many  years 
after  the  picture  was  begun.  Other  notable  ex- 
hibits are  by  Bonnard,  Renoir,  Redon  and  Pascin. 

London  Town 

MR.  EDWARD  SEAGO  has  won  a  unique 
place  among  contemporary  painters.  His  range 
of  subjects  is  universal,  embracing  his  own  East 
Anglia,  the  Continent,  America  and  the  Ant- 
arctic where  he  was  probably  the  first  artist  to 
interpret  this  remote  region.  A  fine  colourist 
and  precise  draughtsman,  he  combines  these 
quahties  in  a  bold  impressionist  style.  During  the 
past  year  Seago  has  concentrated  on  London 
subjects,  many  of  the  Thames  from  Dockland  to 
Strand-on-the-Green,  Kew,  and  some  scintillating 
studies  of  Hyde  Park.  There  are  also  some  Italian 
and  Norfolk  scenes.  His  exhibition  opens  at 
Colnaghi's  (14,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.) 
on  1 8th  November  and  runs  for  about  a  month. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  repeat  the  success 
Seago  has  gained  at  all  his  exhibitions  here. 

Sails  and  Propellers 

CONTRARY  to  popular  belief  artists  have  ever 
been  adventurous  folk,  and  another  painter  who 
takes  the  world  in  his  stride  is  Claude  Muncaster. 
His  activities  have  ranged  from  four-master 
barques  to  naval  vessels  and  helicopters.  One  can 
see  at  the  Society  of  Marine  Artists  show 
(Guildhall)  a  painting  of  the  sailing  ship  Olive- 
bank  in  which  Muncaster  'rolled'  round  the 
Horn,  and  in  the  artist's  one-man  show  at  the 
Times  Bookshop,  a  large  picture  of  a  Bradford 
factory  in  a  panoramic  conception  of  the  city 
and  the  far  distant  country  beyond.  This  was 
painted  from  a  helicopter.  The  exhibition  also 
includes  many  recently  painted  works  in  Mun- 
caster's  strong,  individualistic  style.  The  artist 
is  represented  in  several  public  galleries. 
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THE  HOLY  BIBLE  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

(London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  £6  6s. 
net.) 

EV  E  R  Y  T  H I N  G  in  the  Sacred  Book  shines 
and  glistens  even  in  its  outer  shell :  but  the 
marrow  of  it  is  sweeter :  if  you  want  the  kernel, 
you  must  break  the  shell.'  One  feels  that  if  St. 
Jerome  himself  were  to  peruse  this  truly  magni- 
ficent Family  Bible,  he  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  allow  these  words  of  his  to  be  applied 
to  it.  Everything  about  it,  from  the  outer  shell 
of  its  beautiful  white  presentation  cover  to  the 
ulterior  of  its  marrow  and  kernel,  does  indeed 
glisten.  Here  is  a  real  family  Bible  which  will 
afford  material  for  hours  of  study,  admiration 
and  enjoyment  for  the  oldest  and  the  youngest. 

The  coloured  frontispiece  of  the  late  Pontiff, 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XII,  which  is  followed 
by  his  message  to  the  readers  of  this  Bible, 
reminds  us  of  the  Church's  desire  that  all  should 
read  and  love  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  Bible, 
therefore,  answers  a  need;  and  its  material 
beauty  serves  fittingly  to  emphasise  the  eternal 
message  it  enshrines. 

The  choice  of  translations  is  an  interesting 
one;  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Psalms,  for  which  the  Westminster  Version 
by  Father  Lattey,  S.J.,  has  been  chosen,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  standard  Douay-Challoner  text; 
the  New  Testament  is  entirely  in  the  West- 
minster Version.  The  notes  given  are  of  immense 
value;  they  are,  as  Father  Dyson,  S.J.,  tells  us 
in  his  admirable  Preface,  'new  and  up-to-date, 
the  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
original  text,  of  the  science  of  textual  criticism 
and  of  findings  of  modern  archaeology'.  The 
Dead  Sea  scrolls  have  been  used  for  notes  on  the 
Books  of  Kings,  Isaias  and  Habacuc. 

The  text  is  very  clearly  arranged  in  two 
columns;  the  whole  is  divided  into  sense  para- 
graphs, though  the  original  verses  of  the  Chal- 
loner  edition  are  marked  in  small  numerals. 

The  fifty-six  colour  plates  are  magnificent. 
The  artists  v/hose  work  is  reproduced,  include 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Bellini,  Mantegna,  Luini, 
Tintoretto,  El  Greco,  Poussin,  and  Rembrandt. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  insertion  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  Rogier  Van  der 
Weyden's  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  whole 
picture  is  given,  followed  by  seven  details:  an 
unusual  insertion  perhaps,  the  plates  neverthe- 
less help  greatly  in  the  study  of  the  other  pictures 
in  the  book. 

The  text,  notes  and  colour  plates,  of  course, 
claim  first  place  in  order  of  comment.  Yet  other 
features  must  by  no  means  be  passed  over. 
Everything  has  been  done  to  make  this  a  read- 
able book,  and  one  with  and  in  which  it  is  easy 
to  feel  at  home:  the  table  of  contents,  for 
example,  is  clearly  set  out,  as  also  are  the  lists  of 
books  of  both  Testaments;  the  list  of  colour 
plates  is  supplemented  by  a  commentary  on 
them.  The  'family'  note  is  emphasised  by  the  in- 
clusion of  attractively  decorated  pages  for 
recording  family  history,  and  by  such  useful 


information  as  the  Holy  Days  of  Obligation, 
sections  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  on  Sundays 
and  Feast  Days,  and  a  table  of  Movable  Feasts, 
while  a  prayer  before  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  well  as  the  Indulgences  to  be  gained 
therefrom,  are  also  given. 

For  the  scholar  there  are  several  articles  under 
the  heading  of  'The  Bible  in  Literature'  as  well 
as  an  eminently  clear  table  of  references.  The 
maps  deserve  special  mention.  Prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Rev.  H.J.  Richards — who  also 
wrote  the  commentary  on  them — and  drawn  by 
Mark  Severin,  they  are  both  clear  and  colourful 
and  entirely  worthy  of  the  history  they  illustrate. 
Altogether,  this  Bible  is  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion, and  one  of  which  the  Christian  world  as  a 
whole  may  be  justifiably  proud. — M.M.S. 

LECTURES:  By  F.  Saxl,  2  volumes.  (The 
Warburg  Institute,  University  of  London; 
£4  15s.  the  set.) 

SPEAKING  of  art  historians,  the  late  Dr.  Saxl 
remarked:  'there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
generation  born  about  i860  were  far  more 
efficient  than  their  successors.  Their  achieve- 
ments were  overwhelming,  and  one  does  not 
know  where  to  begin  to  enumerate  the  most 
outstanding  ones'.  It  is  with  similar  feelings  that 
the  young  historian  of  today  must  regard  Dr. 
Saxl's  own  work.  Reading  through  this  hand- 
some collected  edition  of  his  lectures  one  can  but 
be  amazed  at  the  depth  of  his  erudition,  the 
clarity  of  his  vision  and  the  passionate  nature  of 
his  curiosity  into  an  astonishingly  wide  range  of 
subjects.  These  beautifully  produced  volumes 
contain  twenty-eight  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Saxl  between  1925  and  the  year  of  his  death, 
1948.  Five  of  them  were  written  before  1935, 
when  he  came  to  seek  sanctuary  in  England,  and 
have  been  translated  from  the  original  German 
into  good,  clear  English.  A  few  footnotes  have 
been  added  to  the  lectures  and  they  have  been 
admirably  indexed.  The  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  illustrations — some  650  of  them — 
which  naturally  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
lectures. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Dr.  Saxl's  scholar- 
ship was  impeccable:  a  reviewer's  comments  on 
this  subject  would  smack  of  impertinence.  A 
few  of  his  conclusions  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
modified  in  the  light  of  more  recent  research — 
had  Dr.  Saxl  lived  to  see  them  in  this  form — 
but  the  lectures  retain  their  value  as  models  of 
method  as  much  as  for  the  information  they 
contain  and  the  ideas  they  stimulate.  The  earliest 
tend  to  be  a  little  overladen,  but  those  delivered 
after  1935  (and  especially  those  of  the  'forties) 
must  surely  be  rated  among  the  best  lectures  on 
the  history  of  art  ever  delivered  in  England.  Dr. 
Saxl  lectured  to  such  varied  audiences  as  the 
Courtauld  Institute  and  the  Warburg  Institute, 
the  Society  of  Biochemistry  at  Cambridge  and 
the  Royal  Historical  Society,  Reading  University 
and  the  Royal  Holloway  College,  addressing 
himself  to  each  with  a  due  regard  for  his 
listeners'  capacities  and  with  the  deference  of  the 


true  scholar.  Without  recourse  to  any  of  those 
tricks  which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  more 
widely  popular  lecturers,  he  relied  principally 
on  the  clarity  of  his  reasoning  to  convey  not 
only  his  vast  store  of  painstakingly  distilled  in- 
formation about  his  subject,  but  also  his  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  it.  His  lectures  are  therefore  as 
fascinating  to  read  as  they  must  have  been  to 
hear. 

The  range  of  these  lectures  is  truly  astonishing. 
Since  Dr.  Saxl  was  equally  at  home  when  speak- 
ing about  Mithras  or  mediaeval  encyclopaedias, 
Renaissance  humanists  or  German  artists  of  the 
Reformation,  Astrology  or  Rembrandt.  In  this 
edition  the  lectures  have  been  grouped  in  six 
sections  each  of  which  is  bound  together  by  an 
affinity  of  subject  matter.  The  first  group  deals 
principally  with  Mithraism  on  which  Dr.  Saxl 
was  a  renowned  authority.  Then  follow  five 
lectures  concerned  with  astrology  and  early 
scientific  enquiry.  The  Italian  Renaissance  group 
includes  lectures  on  Petrarch  in  Venice ;  Jacopo 
Bellini  and  Mantegna  as  antiquaries ;  the  relations 
between  Titian  and  Pietro  Aretino ;  the  signific- 
ance of  the  astrological  motifs  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Villa  Farnesina ;  and  an  evoca- 
tion of  the  humanist  dreamland  as  revealed  by 
Titian's  Andrians.  Illustrated  mediaeval  encyclo- 
paedias provide  the  subject  of  two  lectures,  and 
three  others  are  devoted  to  aspects  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany.  A  lecture  in  a  some- 
what different  key  deals  with  the  relations 
between  Velazquez  and  Philip  IV.  Then  there 
is  a  fascinating  account  of  Aby  Warburg's  visit 
to  New  Mexico,  and  a  very  stimulating  tribute 
to  three  'Florentine'  scholars,  Herbert  Home, 
Warburg  and  Jacques  Mesnil.  The  book  appro- 
priately concludes  with  a  lecture  entitled  'Why 
Art  History?'  which  is  a  testament  of  the  author's 
faith  in  his  studies,  delivered  shortly  before  his 
death. 

It  is  often  said  that  historians  of  the  War- 
burgian  persuasion  treat  works  of  art  as  interest- 
ing documents  without  regard  to  their  aesthetic 
qualities.  The  present  volumes  are,  however, 
strong  evidence  against  any  such  criticism  of  Dr. 
Saxl.  Although  he  occasionally  studied  works  of 
greater  historical  than  artistic  value  he  responded 
keenly  to  the  aesthetic  merits  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  as  may  clearly  be  seen  in  his  brilliant 
lecture  'The  Humanist  Dreamland'.  Dr.  Saxl 
was,  above  all,  a  humanist,  preoccupied  with 
questions  of  symbols  and  images,  but  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  minds  of  their  creators. 
As  Professor  Wittkower  has  remarked: 
'Whether  he  started  with  the  simple  document, 
or  with  a  dense  and  complex  mass  of  stubborn 
evidence,  he  had  a  single  historical  purpose — to 
see  the  spirit  of  man  working  in  the  images  he 
made  to  express  himself'.  It  is,  of  course,  this 
singleness  of  vision  which  gives  a  sense  of  unity 
to  his  collected  lectures. 

In  the  last  lecture  he  gave,  Dr.  Saxl  summed 
up  his  position  with  characteristic  modesty:  'I 
was  trained  almost  forty  years  ago  in  the  two 
then  outstanding  European  centres  for  the  study 
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of  art  history,  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  But  I  soon 
realised  that  my  specific  gifts  would  not  make 
me  into  a  real  art  historian  who  could  write  a 
biography  of  Raphael  or  Cezanne.  Thus  I  have 
become  a  vagrant,  a  wanderer  through  the 
museums  and  libraries  of  Europe,  at  times  a 
labourer  tilling  the  soil  on  the  borderstrip 
between  art  history,  literature,  science  and 
religion,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  almost 
always  enjoyed  this  life  and  am  still  enjoying  it 
very  much'.  This  series  of  lectures  is  one  of  the 
chief  fruits  of  his  life  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
enlarge  the  vision  and  deepen  the  understanding 
of  every  reader.  We  owe  the  Warburg  Institute 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  its  publica- 
tion.—H.H. 

SIMONE  MARTINI:  By  Giovanni  Paccag- 
nini.  (London:  William  Heinemann.  JjG  6s. 
net.) 

SIENESE  PAINTING:  By  Enzo  Carli. 
(London:  George  Rainbird.  £8  8s.  net.) 

AT  first  sight,  these  two  volumes  on  Sienese 
painting  may  appear  to  be  no  more  than  the 
latest  additions  to  the  overstocked  library  of 
opulent  picture  books.  They  are,  however,  of 
far  greater  interest  than  most  works  in  this 
genre.  Both  have  been  handsomely  produced 
and  they  have  been  written  by  scholars  who  are 
leading  authorities  on  their  subject.  Moreover, 
the  colour  plates  are  of  greater  fidelity  than  is 
usual — though  it  is  a  little  alarming  to  compare 
the  reproductions  of  certain  works  by  Simone 
Martini  which  figure  in  both  volumes.  The 
Virgin  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  Maesta,  for 
instance,  appears  to  be  wearing  a  brown  dress  in 
Professor  Carli's  book  and  a  green  one  in  Dr. 
Paccagnini's ! 

Dr.  Paccagnini's  book  is  the  most  satisfactory 
that  has  yet  appeared  on  Simone  Martini.  Con- 
taining forty-two  colour  and  ninety  black  and 
white  plates,  it  reproduces  all  the  generally 
accepted  works  of  Simone  and  also  a  number  of 
dubious  pictures  which  the  author  excludes 
from  his  oeuvre.  The  text  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  primarily  to  fill  the  space  on  the  backs 
of  the  colour  plates.  This  introductory  essay  is 
written  in  a  flamboyant  style  which  would  be 
more  suitable  to  a  seicento  than  a  trecento  subject 
but  contains  many  pertinent  observations  em- 
bedded in  flourishes  of  rhetoric.  Particularly  in- 
teresting are  the  pages  which  deal  with  the  pos- 
sible Oriental  influences  on  Simone's  paintings. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  is  written 
in  a  much  more  straightforward  and  easily  read- 
able manner,  consists  of  a  scholarly  account  of 
Simone's  work  and  deals  succinctly  with  the 
many  thorny  problems  of  dating  and  attribution. 
A  very  cautious  historian,  Dr.  Paccagnini  is 
wary  of  accepting  any  of  the  works  which  have 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  the  period  before  13 15 
when  Simone  was  commissioned  to  paint  his 
famous  Maesta  for  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at 
Siena  and  emerged  as  a  fully-fledged  artist  of 
extraordinary  power.  He  has  also  refined  the 
main  body  of  the  painter's  oeuvre  by  removing 
from  it  such  works  as  the  two  end  panels  and 
the  twenty-one  figures  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  St.  Catherine  polyptych  at  Pisa;  the 


Crucifixion  in  the  Fogg  Museum;  all  but  the 
central  panel  of  the  Orvieto  polyptych;  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Museo  dell'  Opera  at 
Orvieto ;  the  polyptych  in  the  Gardner  museum 
at  Boston ;  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Lin- 
denau  Museum  at  Altenburg;  the  St.  Micliael  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge;  the 
San  Casciano  crucifix;  and  the  Stoclet  Collec- 
tion Annunciation.  The  book  is  provided  with  a 
full  bibliography  and  is  likely  to  remain  the 
principal  authority  on  Simone  Martini  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  carefully  translated  into 
English. 

Professor  Carli's  Sienese  Painting  is  largely  a 
picture  book  though  one  of  a  high  order.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  anthology  of  paintings  and 
includes  137  plates  (61  in  colour)  representing 
the  work  of  some  thirty  artists  from  the  shadowy 
Guido  da  Siena  in  the  late  thirteenth  century  to 
Giacomo  Pacchiarotti,  who  died  in  1 540.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  of  carefully  selected 
details  which  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  all  but 
the  most  intensive  students  of  this  school — the 
more  remarkable  include  the  figure  of  the  maid 
from  Duccio's  Denial  of  St.  Peter  (from  the  verso 
of  his  Maesth) ;  the  glimpses  of  Sienese  houses  in 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti's  Effects  of  Good  and  Bad 
Government;  and  the  swaddled  Infant  and  ox's 
head  from  Pietro  di  Giovanni's  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  at  Asciano.  The  brief  text  is  scholarly 
without  being  pedantic  and  incorporates  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  research.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  obvious  mistakes  which  mar  an 
otherwise  excellent  translation — cloves  and  not 
carnations  were  used  for  seasoning  food:  the 
title  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala  need  not  be  trans- 
lated at  all  and  certainly  should  not  be  rendered 
as  'St.  Mary  of  the  Stairs'  (one  might  as  well  call 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  the  'Public  house').  This 
book  may  confidently  be  recommended  as  an 
introduction  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
schools  of  Italian  painting. — C.R.I. 

I  PITTORI VENETI  DEL  SETTE CENTO : 

By  Carlo  Donzelli.  (Sansoni,  Florence,  8,000 
Lire.) 

DR.  CARLO  DONZELLI'S  book  on  the 
Venetian  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the 
most  ambitious  that  has  yet  been  published  on  its 
subject.  Containing  brief  biographies  of  some 
220  artists,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  very 
little  known  even  to  specialists,  it  explores  many 
an  obscure  calle  of  the  settecento  Veneziano  and 
will  prove  of  great  interest  to  students  and  lovers 
of  Venetian  painting.  Moreover,  it  is  illustrated 
with  ten  coloured  and  373  monochrome  plates 
which  present  a  larger  collection  of  works  by 
minor  artists  of  this  school  and  period  than  has 
ever  been  gathered  between  the  boards  of  a 
single  volume.  The  book  is  also  provided  with 
long  bibliographies  and  an  index  of  artists 
though  not,  alas,  an  index  of  places. 

Without  disrespect  to  Dr.  Donzelli,  it  may  be 
said  that  Ins  book  is  not  a  work  of  original  re- 
search but  a  compilation  of  published  material 
which  provides  a  useful  basis  for  the  researcher. 
The  author  appears  to  have  combed  the  usual 
source  books,  guide  books,  the  recent  mono- 
graphs, a  vast  number  of  periodical  articles  and 
a  good  selection  of  museum  catalogues  (whose 


attributions  he  follows  a  little  too  innocently). 
Although  he  adds  nothing  of  importance  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  greater  artists,  his  method  of 
approach  has  enabled  him  to  resurrect  several 
little  known  or  wholly  forgotten  painters  who 
are  worthy  of  closer  study.  Indeed,  he  shows 
greater  interest  in  minor  than  major  painters 
and  the  book  consequently  presents  a  somewhat 
distorted  view  of  the  Venetian  achievement  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  While  he  gives  more  or 
less  comprehensive  lists  of  works  by  such  artists 
as  Mattia  Bortoloni,  Egidio  DalTOglio,  Con- 
stantino Pasqualotto  and  others  of  less  note,  he 
provides  inadequate  lists  for  Canaletto  and 
Francesco  Guardi,  contents  himself  with  men- 
tioning 'alcune  opere*  by  Alessandro  Longhi  and 
G.  B.  Piazzetta,  and  fights  shy  of  listing  any  works 
by  Rosalba  Camera  or  G.  B.  Tiepolo.  This  is  a 
great  pity,  for  many  of  the  paintings  which  now 
pass  under  the  names  of  the  more  august 
Venetians  may  one  day  be  assigned  to  their  less 
well  known  contemporaries. 

The  study  of  Italian  eighteenth-century  paint- 
ing, even  of  the  Venetian  school  which  has  been 
more  thoroughly  investigated  than  any  other, 
is  still  in  its  infancy  and  Dr.  Donzelli's  book  is 
therefore  a  pioneer  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book 
which  every  student  of  the  settecento  will  wish 
to  possess — though  many  will  itch  to  make 
corrections  and  additions  to  it. — H.H. 

THE  DIARIES  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  Vol. 
II:  1848-1873:  Selected  and  edited  by  Joan 
Evans  and  John  Howard  Whitehouse. 
(Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  University  Press. 
70s.  net.) 

THE  period  covered  by  these  diaries  includes  the 
most  important  events  of  Ruskin's  life — his 
disastrous  marriage  to  Effie  Gray,  her  desertion 
and  the  nullity  suit  that  followed,  and  finally  his 
agonising  passion  for  Rose  La  Touche.  But, 
alas,  he  confided  none  of  his  intimate  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  these  domestic  convulsions 
to  his  diaries.  They  were  reserved  for  his  'book 
of  pain'  which  was  carefully  destroyed.  The 
student  of  Ruskin's  life  will  therefore  find  little 
in  this  volume  to  interest  him,  except  perhaps 
the  astonishingly  vivid  accounts  of  his  'disgust- 
ing and  serpent'  dreams  which  a  psychologist 
would  no  doubt  be  able  to  interpret  with  sur- 
prising results.  The  years  between  1848  and 
1873  were  also,  however,  the  most  productive 
in  Ruskin's  life.  To  them  belong  The  Stones  of 
Venice,  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  books  of 
Modem  Painters  as  well  as  several  smaller  works, 
including  Unto  this  Last,  and  one  might  have 
expected  their  creative  glow  to  have  suffused  the 
diaries  also.  But  once  again  we  are  disappointed. 
Few  indeed  are  the  allusions,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  great  books  which  must  have  occupied 
so  many  of  Ruskin's  waking  hours  during  these 
passionate  years.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
diaries  are  altogether  unrewarding.  Anything 
that  Ruskin  wrote  is  worth  having  in  print.  But 
it  would  seem  unlikely  that  they  will  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  the  general  reader.  Certainly 
this  second  volume  is  much  less  stimulating 
than  the  first,  published  two  years  ago.  It  con- 
tains fewer  descriptions  of  scenes  and  places:  nor 
are  the  comments  on  architecture  and  works  of 
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art  so  frequent  or  so  searching.  Instead  there  are 
more  social  notes,  though  of  the  briefest  and 
most  cryptic  sort — mere  jottings  of  the  names  of 
those  with  whom  Ruskin  dined,  went  to  church 
or  took  his  daily  constitutional.  In  one  respect, 
however,  this  volume  fully  maintains  the 
interest  of  its  predecessor.  The  reproductions  of 
Ruskin's  drawings  and  sketches  are  a  perpetual 
delight  and  are  frequently  more  revealing  than 
the  printed  pages.  On  the  frontispiece,  for 
example,  we  are  given  the  head,  in  sploshy 
watercolour,  of  a  brooding,  slightly  demented 
and  distinctly  mneteenth-century-German-look- 
ing  genius — a  wonderfully  vivid  and  'speaking' 
likeness  of  Wagner  in  early  middle  age.  But 
no — it  is  a  self-portrait  of  Ruskin  now  in  the 
Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard ! 

The  most  interesting  entries  in  these  diaries 
date  from  the  i85o's  when  Ruskin  made  several 
journeys  to  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The 
architecture  of  Venice  and  Verona  called  forth 
some  remarkably  evocative  descriptions  and,  of 
course,  there  are  long  and  detailed  accounts  of 
rock-formations,  cloud-effects,  etc.  in  the  Swiss 
mountains.  But  the  patient  reader  will  find 
occasional  nuggets  of  gold  scattered  throughout 
the  volume,  such  as  the  following,  for  example, 
written  at  Salisbury  in  1848:  'On  the  whole,  the 
carving  of  this  cathedral,  more  especially  of  the 
west  front,  is,  as  compared  with  a  piece  of  that 
of  Florence,  perfecdy  savage,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  carvings  of  an  Indian's  paddle.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  swarded  space,  all  sound- 
ing over  with  nibbling  of  sheep,  and  the  rising 
out  of  it  of  the  grey  walls  like  old  steep  rocks 
out  of  a  green  lake,  and  the  weedy  and  shadowy 
recesses  between  the  transepts,  and  the  rude, 
mouldering,  massy,  roughgrained,  shafts,  and 
triple  lights  without  tracery  or  other  ornament 
than  the  martins'  nests  in  the  height  of  them — 
and  that  populous,  trodden,  history  haunted 
square,  that  worn,  bright,  smooth  marble  seat 
against  die  wall,  that  jaspery  variegated  surface, 
those  spiral  shafts  of  glittering  mosaic  and  leafy 
mouldings,  rich  with  birds  and  fruit,  those  fairy 
traceries  of  white,  faint,  crystalline  lines  of 
alabaster,  that  campanile,  coloured  like  a  morn- 
ing cloud  and  chased  like  a  sea  shell  ..."  And 
there  this  wonderful  passage  suddenly  breaks  off 
and  we  are  informed  in  a  footnote  that  'several 
pages  of  architectural  notes  on  the  cathedral  have 
been  omitted'.  One  wonders  why.  Of  course, 
such  learned  and  distinguished  editors  as  Joan 
Evans  and  the  late  John  Howard  Whitehouse  are 
entitled  to  claim  the  reader's  confidence  in  their 
judgment,  but  it  must  be  regretted  that  they  did 
not  allow  one  a  sample  of  the  'architectural 
notes'  they  have  condemned  to  oblivion.  If 
these  and  other  omitted  passages  are  less  interest- 
ing than  Ruskin's  social  gossip  they  must  be 
trivial  indeed. — J.F. 

ITALY  AND  THE  ENGLISH  ROMAN- 
TICS: By  C.  P.  Brand.  (London:  Cambridge 
University  Press.  35s.  net.) 

THIS  scholarly  book  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  English  art  and  taste  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Albeit  the  author  is  an 
historian  of  literature  rather  than  of  art  he  has 
much  that  is  interesting  to  say,  both  directly  and 


indirectly,  about  the  influence  of  Italian  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  on  English  artists  of 
his  period.  The  subject  is  vast  and  has  never  been 
systematically  studied  before,  so  that  Mr.  Brand 
has  very  wisely  concentrated  on  assembling  and 
evaluating  the  printed  material.  It  should  per- 
haps be  pointed  out,  however,  especially  to 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  that  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  fine-arts  occupies  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  book.  Nevertheless,  within 
these  narrow  limits  Mr.  Brand  has  managed  to 
clear  the  ground  very  thoroughly  and  has  left  a 
solid  basis  on  which  all  future  students  of  the 
period  will  have  to  build. 

During  the  twenty  years  following  the  end  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  most  of  the  English  artists 
who  could  afford  the  time  or  money  to  travel, 
went  to  Italy.  Mr.  Brand  examines  and  relates 
their  comments  and  impressions.  Among  the 
painters  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  William  Etty,  Richard  Parkes 
Bonington  and  other  lesser  figures  many  of 
whom  settled  down  in  Italy  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives — Thomas  Uwins,  Joseph  Severn,  Seymour 
Kirkup,  C.  L.  Eastlake  and  Penry  Williams,  for 
example.  The  sculptors,  of  whom  several  be- 
came pupils  of  Canova,  included  Haxman, 
Campbell,  Chantry,  Gibson,  Westmacott, 
Wyatt  and  Rossi.  And  finally  there  were  the 
architects  such  as  Soane,  Barry,  Wilkins, 
Smirke,  Cockerell  and  Basevi. 

Most  of  these  men  benefited  as  much  from 
their  Italian  years  as  had  their  great  predecessors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  living  very  comfort- 
ably for  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  the  artistic 
capital  accumulated  abroad.  But  it  is  interesting 


to  observe  a  self-confident  Chauvinistic  attitude 
creeping  in,  especially  among  art-critics,  as  early 
as  the  first  decade  of  the  century.  This  dismal 
note  appears  to  have  been  first  struck  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts.  An  anonymous  critic, 
writing  in  that  periodical  in  1819,  remarked  that 
'a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  fine  taste,  said  at 
the  Museum,  while  looking  at  the  drawings  of 
the  young  men  there,  that  they  had  got  no 
occasion  now  to  go  to  Italy  to  study.  We  consider 
the  feeling  already  generated  that  could  urge  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  to  say  this,  as  a  very  great 
point  gained  for  English  art.  We  hope  the  next 
thing  for  Englishmen  of  high  rank  and  taste  to 
find  out  is,  that,  if  there  be  no  occasion  for  young 
Englishmen  to  go  to  Italy  to  study;  there  will 
also  be  no  occasion  for  Englishmen  of  high  rank 
and  fortune  to  go  to  Italy  to  purchase  works  of 
art'. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  illuminating 
sidelights  provided  by  this  excellent  and  most 
useful  book. — J.F. 

COSIMO   TURA:    By   Eberhard  Ruhmer 
(Phaidon  Press,  63  s.  net.) 

THIS  is  the  first  monograph  in  English  to  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Cosimo  Tura.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  introductory  essay  and  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  works  which  the  author  ascribes  to 
Tura,  illustrated  with  more  than  a  hundred 
plates.  The  corpus  of  photographs  is,  of  course, 
very  useful  but  otherwise  the  book  falls  below 
the  high  standard  we  have  learned  to  expect 
from  the  Phaidon  Press.  This  seems  to  be  the 
fault  partly  of  the  subject  and  partly  of  the 
author.  Cosimo  Tura  does  not  lend  himself  to 
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A  new  series  of  monographs  on  modern 
artists  and  certain  old  masters  who  are 
particularly  close  to  modern  feeling.  The 
first  three  rides  are  announced  below: 

DUFY 

A  selection  of  the  paintings  of  this  gay 
and  popular  French  artist  with  introduc- 
tion by  Marcel  Brion.  82  plates,  16  in 
colour,  notes.  io£  X  7%  inches.  18s.  6d. 

MANET 

Informative  introduction  and  notes  by 
John  Richardson.  Selected  paintings  of 
this  pioneer  of  Impressionism.  84  plates, 
16  in  colour,  io£  X  q\  inches.  18s.  6d. 

grCnewald 

Complete  edition  of  paintings  of  the 
great  XVI  century  German  master  with 
classic  essays  by  Huysmans,  notes  by 
E.  Ruhmer.  80  plates,  16  in  colour,  many 
remarkable  details.  10 \  X  7 \  inches. 
1 8s.  6d. 


IAN  VERMEER 

By  Ludwig  Goldscheider.  Complete 
edition  of  paintings  with  introduction, 
catalogue,  117  illustrations,  34  in  colour, 
mostly  from  photographs  specially  taken. 
12  X  9  inches.  47s.  6d. 

ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 
SCULPTURE 

By  John  Pope-Hennessy.  This  import- 
ant work  deals  with  the  period  from 
Donatello  to  Tullio  Lombardo.  Author- 
itative text,  notes,  300  illustrations.  11  X 
8  J  inches.  90s. 

COSIMO  TURA 

By  E.  Ruhmer.  Complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  leading  fifteenth  century 
Ferrarcse  master.  Introduction,  catalogue, 
118  plates,  6  in  colour.  12  X  9  inches. 
63s. 

RUBENS  DRAWINGS 
By  Julius  S.  Held.  A  selection  of  Rubens' 
finest  drawings  with  scholarly  introduc- 
tion and  critical  catalogue.  200  illus- 
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Pagan  Mysteries 
in  the  Renaissance 

EDGAR  WIND 

Professor  Wind's  important  and  scholarly  book 
is  an  enquiry  into  what  the  Renaissance 
humanists  knew,  or  believed  they  knew,  about 
the  pagan  mysteries  and  their  initiatory  rites. 
It  is  strikingly  illustrated  and  casts  a  revealing 
light  on  some  enigmatic  works  of  art  of  the 
period.  With  77  plates.  50/- 

The  Birth  &  Rebirth 
of  Pictorial  Space 

JOHN  WHITE 

'A  fundamental  book  for  the  deeper  under- 
standing of  western  painting  in  antiquity  and 
during  the  Renaissance.'-JOURNAL  of  aesthetics 
and  art  criticism.  'No  one  interested  in  the 
history  of  painting  will  be  able  to  ignore  it.' 
— e.  H.  gombrich,  apollo.  With  64  plates  and  9 
diagrams.  3  gns. 

The  Illuminated  Book 

DAVID  DIRINGER 

'Virtually  an  encyclopaedia  of  illumination. 
.  .  .  Contains  between  its  covers  more  material 
than  any  other  single  work  on  the  subject.' 
-times  literary  supplement.  With  694  illustra- 
tions and  eight  colour  plates.  6  gns. 

A  History  of 
Book  Illustration 

DAVID  BLAND 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  development  of  book  illustration 
from  the  illuminated  manuscript  down  to  the 
printed  book  of  today.  With  over  400  illustrations 
in  line,  tone  or  lithography,  20  of  them  in  colour. 

4  gns. 

Staffordshire 
Portrait  Figures 

of  the  Victorian  Age 
THOMAS  BALSTON 

A  pioneer  work  which  is  the  fruit  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  research.  266  of  the  chief  figures  are 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  With  52  plates,  4  of 
them  in  colour.  3  gns. 


treatment  in  this  form,  for  we  know  far  too  little 
about  him  to  study  his  works  without  frequent 
reference  to  those  of  his  younger  Ferrarese  con- 
temporaries, Cossa  and  Roberti.  Moreover,  he 
must  be  shown  against  the  humanist  background 
of  the  Ferrarese  court  which  needs  to  be 
described  in  greater  detail  than  the  limits  of  the 
present  volume  permit. 

Dr.  Rhumer  is  a  dogmatic  scholar  who  sets 
about  the  most  complex  problems  of  author- 
ship and  dating  with  the  delicacy  of  a  village 
smith;  the  reader  soon  begins  to  feel  that  Tura 
is  on  the  anvil  being  'hammered,  hammered, 
hammered  into  line'.  One's  heart  sinks  on  page 
4,  where  one  reads  that  Tura  possessed  'a  solid 
middle-class  authoritativeness,  he  was  painfully 
exact  in  legal  matters,  and  strove  in  his  bour- 
geois existence  to  achieve  order,  conciseness  and 
reliability'.  And  the  worst  fears  are  hardly 
allayed,  a  few  pages  later,  when  Dr.  Rhumer 
begins  his  discussion  of  the  paintings  with  the 
words:  'At  the  beginning  of  Cosimo  Tura's 
oeuvre  we  must  place  the  portrait  of  a  youthful 
prince  of  the  house  of  Este  now  in  New  York. 
That  it  is  generally  dated  later  is  due  to  an 
obvious  and  characteristic  assumption.  .  .  .' 
When  discussing  the  hypothetical  connection  of 
three  tiny  panels  (one  in  the  Museo  Poldi 
Pezzoli)  with  the  great  Ajaccio  altarpiece  he 
blandly  remarks  'they  are  so  clearly  attuned  to 
the  Madonna  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  so  obvious  connection  has  never  been 
noticed'.  And  he  brusquely  declares  that  a  little 
terracotta  Pieth,  exhibited  at  Ferrara  in  1933,  is 
'the  only  work  of  sculpture  that  Tura  executed 
with  his  own  hands' — another  'so  obvious  con- 
nection' which  has  hitherto  escaped  notice  and 
is  yet  unlikely  to  win  very  wide  acceptance.  The 
great  novelty  of  the  book  is  that  the  author 
reverts  to  the  idea  (advanced  by  Baruffaldi  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  re-stated  by  Cavalcaselle 
in  the  nineteenth)  that  the  'leading  master'  of  the 
Palazzo  Schifanoia  frescoes  'cannot  have  been 
any  other  than  Cosimo  Tura  himself  and  that  he 
painted  the  Month  of  September.  But  his  reasons 
for  this  re-attribution  are  no  more  convincing 
than  those  he  gives  more  inherently  probable 
statements. 

The  work  of  Cosimo  Tura  has  won  increasing 
popularity  in  recent  years,  for  his  muscular  saints 
'convulsed  with  suppressed  energy  as  the  gnarled 
knots  in  the  olive  tree' — to  quote  Mr.  Berenson — 
make  a  special  appeal  to  those  who  have  begun 
to  weary  of  the  sweet  smiles  of  Florentine 
Madonnas.  This  book  is  assured  of  some  success, 
and  is,  indeed,  of  a  certain  value,  since  it  contains 
the  largest  available  collection  of  reproductions 
of  Tura's  work.  Furthermore,  the  text  provides 
the  salient  facts  of  Tura's  career — though  it  is 
often  hard  to  disentangle  them  from  Dr. 
Rhumer's  hypotheses. — C.R.I. 

MASTER  DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  COL- 
LECTION OF  THE  BUDAPEST 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS  I4th-i8th 
Centuries:  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Lajos 
Vayer.  (London:  Thames  &  Hudson,  £8  8s. 
net.) 

THIS  beautiful  book,  the  English  edition  of  a 
work  first  printed  in  Hungary,  reminds  us  that 


'behind  the  curtain'  generous  provision  for  cul- 
tural publications  can  be  made  though  they  may 
serve  no  obvious  propagandist  aims.  Of  folio 
size,  it  contains  109  reproductions  of  drawings 
selected  from  the  vast  collection  in  the  Budapest 
Museum  of  Fine  Art.  They  are  of  almost  uni- 
form excellence,  in  many  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  but  as  the  great  majority  are  in 
monochrome  or  lightly  tinted  the  problem  is,  of 
course,  far  less  exacting  than  when  the  reproduc- 
tion of  pictures  is  involved.  Even  here  where  the 
standard  is  conspicuously  high  (plate  5)  repro- 
ducing a  miniature  in  body  colour  on  parchment 
by  a  Veronese  artist,  c.  1450,  obviously  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  original  and  the  gold  ground 
has  assumed  an  unpleasant  brassy  hue. 

The  Introduction  relates  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Collection.  It  owes  its  origin 
and  most  of  its  present  importance  to  the 
activities  of  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  created  a 
kind  of  cultural  centre  in  his  castle,  near  the 
Austrian  frontier,  which  his  French  guests 
flattered  him  by  comparing  with  Versailles. 
Having  absorbed  two  other  important  collec- 
tions, he  appointed  the  artist,  Joseph  Fischer, 
to  organise  and  administer  the  whole.  Fischer, 
for  his  time,  was  a  model  custodian,  gifted  with 
enthusiasm  and  remarkable  taste.  He  was  also 
violently  acquisitive  on  behalf  of  the  Prince, 
securing  in  18 10  the  celebrated  collection  of 
Antonio  de  Poggi,  many  of  whose  drawings 
were  of  illustrious  descent,  several  of  the  finest 
having  belonged  to  Reynolds.  Various  import- 
ant additions  were  made  in  the  present  century, 
and  drawings  scattered  in  other  public  collec- 
tions were  merged  with  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Art. 

It  is  not  to  the  brief  notes  in  this  splendid 
picture-book  that  students  will  go  for  informa- 
tion, but  to  the  small  octavo  catalogues,  now  88 
in  number,  which  owe  so  much  of  their  material 
and  authority  to  the  late  Edith  Hoffman,  who 
continued  her  labours  with  tireless  energy  down 
to  her  death  in  1945 ;  when,  the  drawings  having 
escaped  destruction  during  the  two  world  wars, 
as  we  are  told  here  euphemistically,  'Hungary's 
reconstruction  had  commenced'.  She  dismissed 
'a  host  of  attributions  spread  by  dealers  and 
flattering  to  private  owners',  reliably  attributing 
many  drawings  whose  origin  had  hitherto 
remained  obscure. 

All  the  same,  there  are  attributions  in  this 
volume  from  which  scholars  are  likely  to  dissent, 
nor  will  the  selections  in  every  case  escape 
criticism.  Among  the  chief  glories  of  the  collec- 
tion familiar  to  scholars  and  here  reproduced  are 
four  drawings  of  capital  importance  by 
Leonardo,  two  sheets  of  studies  and  a  Mary 
Magdalen  by  Diirer,  and  three  by  Raphael,  in- 
cluding a  study  for  the  Disputa.  These  are  the 
highlights,  but  besides  great  masters  many  out- 
standing works  of  the  dii  minorum  gentium  are 
included  among  the  illustrations ;  though  French 
and  Italian  drawings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  are  still  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  Collections.  There  is  a  fine  study 
by  Hogarth  of  a  reclining  man  for  the  Rake's 
Progress  and  a  landscape  chalk  drawing  by 
Gainsborough,  not  one  of  his  best;  while  the 
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'Gourmands'  is  an  example  of  Rowlandson  in 
his  gross  vein  and,  in  such  company,  surely  un- 
worthy of  a  colour  plate.  Since  volumes  with 
greatly  inferior  reproductions  now  sell  for  as 
much  or  more,  the  price  must  be  regarded  as 
reasonably  moderate. — R.E. 

THE  SCULPTURE  OF  DONATELLO: 

By  H.  W.  Janson.  Incorporating  the  Notes  and 
Photographs  of  the  late  Jeno  Lanyi.  2  vols. 
(Princeton  University  Press.  London :  Oxford 
University  Press.  £16  net  per  set.) 

THE  solid  old-fashioned  monograph  on  a  single 
artist  seems  to  be  coming  back  into  fashion.  A 
little  while  ago  we  were  given  Professor 
Krautheimer's  admirable  book  on  Ghiberti ;  now 
the  Princeton  University  Press  has  published 
H.  W.  Janson's  lavish  and  impressive  catalogue 
raisonne  of  Donatello's  sculpture.  In  the  intro- 
duction Professor  Janson  tells  us  with  great 
modesty  how  he  came  to  write  this  book.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  a  tragic  accident:  the  Hun- 
garian art  historian  Dr.  Jeno  Lanyi  had  been  pre- 
paring a  major  work  on  Donatello  when,  early 
during  the  last  war,  he  was  killed  by  enemy 
action  while  on  his  way  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Lanyi  had  published 
some  short  but  weighty  papers  on  Donatello; 
he  had  assembled  a  bibliography  and  notes 
on  the  older  literature  and — most  important  of 
all — he  had  built  up  a  large,  if  incomplete,  file 
of  brilliant  new  photographs  of  Donatello's 
sculpture,  including  many  fine  details.  The 
executors  handed  this  material  to  Professor 
Janson.  While  he  generously  acknowledges  the 
help  this  legacy  gave  him,  the  book  under 
review  is  substantially  his  own.  In  writing  it,  he 
imposed  upon  himself  severe  restrictions.  This 
is  decidedly  not  a  book  on  Donatello's  art  and 
it  is  certainly  not  a  book  for  the  lay  reader.  It  is 
a  painstaking  corpus  for  the  Quattrocento 
specialist.  The  author  says:  'All  I  could  hope  to 
accomplish,  I  decided,  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  future  research  by  means  of  a  thorough 
critical  apparatus  designed  to  establish  as  firmly 
as  possible  the  original  text  of  Donatello's 
ceuvre.  The  simplest  and  most  useful  framework 
for  such  an  apparatus  I  believed  to  be  the 
catalogue  raisonne  ..."  It  can  safely  be  said 
that  his  'apparatus'  is  a  model  of  its  kind  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  others,  working  on  similar 
projects,  will  consult  it  for  its  method.  Janson 
has  arranged  Donatello's  works  chronologic- 
ally. While  there  are  cases  of  undocumented 
works  where  we  may  question  the  author's 
dating,  this  surely  remains  the  most  sensible 
arrangement.  There  is  no  general  text,  but  every 
work  is  given  a  chapter  to  itself.  The  entries 
begin  with  an  indication  of  material  and  size — 
important  information  which  is  only  too  often 
lacking.  This  is  followed  by  an  excellent  digest 
of  documents,  where  they  exist,  after  which 
come  verbatim  quotations  of  the  relevant 
fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  sources.  It  is 
understandable  that  for  economic  reasons  the 
documents  could  not  be  quoted  in  extenso,  but 
it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  have  them 
instead  of  the  more  easily  accessible  sources. 
After  giving  us  this  primary  information  Pro- 
fessor Janson  settles  down  to  a  very  thorough 


disaission  of  each  work :  its  date  (unless  docu- 
mented), its  relation  to  the  master's  other  works, 
its  iconography  and  so  on.  The  author  is  always 
scrupulously  fair  to  both  his  readers  and  his 
fellow  students  of  Donatello,  for  he  gives  an 
impartial  account  of  the  findings  of  others  as 
well  as  his  own  views.  In  fact,  never  again 
need  we  labour  through  the  bulky  literature  on 
Donatello,  because  it  is  digested  here. 

Many  of  the  entries,  notably  those  on  key 
works  such  as  the  bronze  David  or  the  Padua 
altar,  are  little  monographs.  Others  are  packed 
with  information  not  directly  concerned  with 
Donatello.  To  give  only  one  example:  the 
chapter  on  the  Gattamelata  presents  us — almost 
by  the  way — with  a  miniature  history  of  the 
equestrian  monument  since  antiquity. 

Naturally  a  book  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  give 
rise  to  discussion  and  everyone  who  ever  studied 
Donatello  will  be  grateful  for  the  clarification 
of  many  problems,  though  sometimes  he  will 
want  to  contradict  the  author.  But  surely  this 
must  just  be  what  he  wanted.  He  has  spread  out 
the  material  for  us  and  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  it.  A  short  review  is  hardly  the  best  place 
to  argue  with  an  author,  but  it  may  be  permis- 
sible to  express  doubts  in  some  of  his  results. 

To  begin  with  attributions.  Janson  accepts  the 
unfinished  Martelli  David  as  a  work  of  Dona- 
tello. Vasari  tells  us  that  among  other  things  the 
Martelli  owned  a  David  by  Donatello,  evidently 
a  present  from  the  artist.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
before  that  the  sculptor  would  not  have  given 
his  benefactors  an  unfinished  and  obviously 
faulty  work.  But  Dr.  Kennedy,  to  whom 
Janson  refers  at  length,  believes  that  the  David 
was  acquired  by  Ugolino  Martelli  only  about 
1540  when,  with  his  latest  acquisition,  he  had 
his  portrait  painted  by  Bronzino.  But  Kennedy's 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  previous  history  of 
the  statue  is  no  more  than  a  fanciful  romance 
and  lacks  conviction.  Most  important  of  all: 
the  pose  and  ponderation  of  this  David  are 
without  parallel  in  Donatello's  ceuvre.  So  is  the 
treatment  of  the  draperies  and — even  allowing 
for  the  unfinished  state — the  heavy  features  and 
particularly  the  carving  of  the  eyes  are  not 
Donatellesque.  Lastly,  the  connection  with  three 
small  bronzes,  listed  by  Janson  and  others,  raises 
more  problems  than  it  solves. 

Again  the  Giovaimino  Martelli,  as  Lanyi  and 
Planiscig  have  already  claimed,  must  be  given 
rather  to  the  young  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
than  to  Donatello  and  it  is  surely  not  permissible 
to  adduce  iconographic  evidence  in  order  to 
restore  it  to  the  latter.  To  say  that  an  icono- 
graphic invention  of  such  boldness — a  young  St. 
John  as  a  single  figure — has  no  parallel  in 
Desiderio's  ceuvre,  is  neither  a  valid  nor  a  logical 
argument. 

But  there  are  also  some  works,  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Donatello,  the  authenticity,  of  which 
Professor  Janson  doubts.  Among  his  rejections 
are  the  so-called  'Poggio  Bracciolini'  (Joshua) 
from  Horence  Cathedral  and  the  bronze  Cruci- 
fixion relief  in  the  Bargello.  In  the  first  case 
Janson  is,  of  course,  not  alone  in  his  doubts. 
While  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  whole 
of  the  statue  cannot  be  by  Donatello's  hand,  it 
does  seem  that  the  head  at  least  can  find  a  place 
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among  his  works.  Here  the  interpretation  of  the 
documents  appears  to  be  not  quite  fair.  We 
know  that  the  Joshua  was  turned  over  to 
Donatcllo  in  141 8  only  to  be  handed  on  to 
Nanni  di  Banco  two  years  later.  Does  it  really 
follow  that  Donatcllo  had  not  done  any  work 
on  it  in  the  interval?  In  the  case  of  the  bronze 
Crucifixion,  Janson  in  our  view,  exaggerates  the 
weaknesses  of  composition  and  spatial  treatment. 
The  late  relief  style  of  Donatello  is  so  intricate 
that  it  can  only  have  been  evolved  through  a 
slow  process.  When  seen  in  conjunction  with  the 
San  Lorenzo  pulpits  this  work  looks  less  like  an 
imitation  by  a  follower  than  like  an  essay  by  the 
master. 

There  are  also  instances  where  we  feel  inclined 
to  contest  dating.  Two  only  can  be  mentioned 
here.  Is  the  taut,  nervous  style  of  the  Bargello 
bronze  bust  of  a  youth  really  thinkable  before 
the  stay  in  Padua  and  do  not  style  and  the  neo- 
platonic  imagery  of  the  brooch  point  to  a  date 
later  than  1440?  Even  more  questionable  is  the 
dating  of  the  bronze  David  before  Donatello's 
visit  to  Rome  in  1432.  It  is  true,  he  can  hardly 
have  seen  anything  there  which  inspired  him 
direcdy  to  make  of  the  biblical  youth  a  nude 
hero  al  antica,  but  the  very  fact  of  this  daring 
departure  from  the  traditional  rendering  of 
David  suggests  a  date  some  years  after  1430.  In 
spirit  and  mature  conception  the  David  belongs 
to  a  later  period;  that  is  to  the  period  when 
Donatello  had  assimilated  the  experience  of 
Rome  and  when  the  same  classical  poise  can  be 
found  in  his  other  works. 

In  raising  such  points  the  reviewer  feels  that 
he  is  perhaps  a  little  unfair  to  the  author ;  for  he 
is  speaking  only  about  details.  But  such  criticisms 
are  grounded  in  the  nature  of  this  book.  Janson 
has  not  yet  given  us  his  considered  opinion 
about  Donatello  the  artist,  about  the  origins  of 
his  art  and  his  style.  As  long  as  we  do  not  know 
what  he  regards  as  the  mainspring  of  Donatello's 
creative  genius  it  remains  a  problematic  task  to 
contest  his  arguments.  We  hope  that  he  will 
write  this  other  book  on  Donatello,  the  artist. 
Meanwhile,  whatever  our  criticisms,  we  cannot 
but  admire  Professor  Janson's  monumental 
achievement. 

This  book  is  very  well  produced.  The  layout 
and  printing  are  excellent.  Most  of  the  (over) 
500  illustrations  convey  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty 
of  Donatello's  art,  though  a  few  unfortunately 
give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  quality  and  pre- 
cision of  his  craft.  Collotypes  seem  to  have 
become  the  fashion  for  this  type  of  book,  but 
are  they  really  the  most  suitable  medium  for  the 
reproduction  of  bronzes? — L.D.E. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

FEW  book-illustrators  are  so  equally  effective  in 
black-and-white  and  colour  as  Edward  Bawden, 
R.A.  His  drawings  are  always  rich  in  decorative 
quality  and  texture:  and  this  feeling  for  the 
'colour'  of  black-and-white,  not  very  common 
among  illustrators,  has  resulted  in  commissions 
to  design  typographical  ornaments  and  borders 
for  the  Curwen  Press  and  The  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  which  are  among  the  few  truly 


original  and  contemporary  designs  in  this  field 
today.  But  in  addition  to  this  mastery  of  black- 
and-white,  he  has  a  superbly  decorative  colour 
sense. 

This  is  generally  muted  in  his  paintings,  and 
less  noticeable,  because  he  does  not  choose  to 
paint  with  an  artificially  limited  palette:  but 
when  designing  prints  or  book  illustrations,  the 
choice  of  colours  is  limited  and  Bawden's  is 
always  striking  and  exciting.  The  best-known  of 
his  book-illustrations  in  colour  are  The  Arabs 
(1946),  Traveller's  Verse  (1946),  Gulliver's  Travels 
(1948)  and  Life  in  an  English  Village  (1949).  The 
most  recent  and  perhaps  the  richest  example  of 
his  book  illustration  in  colour  is  Beckford's 
Vathek,  published  this  year  (for  members  only) 
by  The  Folio  Society  (70  Brook  Street,  London, 
W.i.).  There  are  eight  lithographs,  four  end- 
paper designs  and  a  pattern  used  on  the  paper- 
covered  sides.  The  drawing  is  freer  than 
Bawden's  usual  style :  much  of  the  line  has  been 
drawn  with  a  full  brush  instead  of  his  usual  pen — 
but  it  is  hi  the  richness  of  their  reds  and  blues 
that  these  illustrations  triumph.  They  are 
magnificent.  The  page  size  of  the  book  is  8-J  in. 
X  4f  in.  and  the  text  (set  in  Ehrhardt)  and  plates 
have  been  finely  printed  by  the  Curwen  Press. 

Bawden  has  just  finished  another  major  work, 
Harry  Carter's  new  translation  of  Herodotus  for 
the  Limited  Editions  Club  of  New  York,  for 
which  he  has  done  a  large  number  of  line  draw- 
ings in  black-and-white,  and  a  series  of  colour 
spreads  for  book  openings.  The  volume,  which 
sounds  as  if  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  handsome 
productions  of  its  period,  will  be  available  for 
members  only. 

2,000  Years  of  Japanese  Art  is  an  important  new 
art  book  from  Thames  &  Hudson.  The  format 
is  nearly  square  (13  in.  X  11  in.).  There  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  photogravure  plates 
printed  in  France  by  Braun,  of  the  high  quality 
associated  with  this  firm;  the  text  has  been 
printed  in  England  by  Jarrold  of  Norwich  on 
the  same  pages  as  the  gravure  plates.  There  are 
also  forty-two  tipped-in  colour  plates  printed 
letterpress  from  process  blocks.  A  large  number 
of  the  illustrations  have  not  been  published 
before  and  the  book  (which  costs  seven  guineas) 
has  been  edited  by  Peter  C.  Swann,  Curator  of 
the  Museum  of  Eastern  Art  at  Oxford.  It  will  be 
reviewed  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Two  Ivories  :  Five  Exhibitions  of  Venetian  Drawings  : 
Documents  of  the  Ford  Family  :  Fitzwilliam  Survey 


DURING  the  past  few  years  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  booklets,  Museum  Monographs,  which 
are  of  great  value  and  interest  to  the  layman  no 
less  than  to  specialist  students.  Each  monograph 
recounts  all  the  known  facts  about  a  single  object 
in  the  collection  and  relates  it  to  the  work  of  the 
artist  or  school  from  which  it  derives.  The 
twelfth  in  the  series,  The  Andrews  Diptych  by  John 
Beckwith  (H.M.S.O.,  8/- net),  is  of  outstanding 
interest.  The  subject  is  an  early  ivory  carving  of 
disputed  date  and  origin,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  examination  of  this  fascinating  work, 
Mr.  Beckwith  throws  a  beam  of  new  light  on 
the  whole  question  of  Early  Christian  ivories. 

The  Andrews  diptych  is  carved  with  six 
scenes  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  in  a  style  which 
bears  certain  superficial  similarities  with  that  of 
the  ninth-century  Carolingian  school.  Most 
authorities  have,  in  fact,  assigned  it  to  the 
seventh  or  the  ninth  century,  but  Mr.  Beckwith 
persuasively  disposes  of  the  arguments  for  so 
late  a  dating.  By  comparing  the  diptych  with  a 
number  of  ivories  which  are  known  to  have  been 
made  in  Italy  in  the  fifth  century,  he  demon- 
strates that  it  is  also  of  Italian  (possibly  Milanese) 
origin  and  probably  dates  from  between  450  and 
460.  In  reaching  this  conclusion  he  refers  to 
several  antique  and  Carolingian  ivories,  as  well 
as  to  some  pieces  of  silver,  all  of  which  he 
illustrates.  The  forty-four  photographs  of  these 
associated  objects  naturally  increase  the  value  of 
this  excellent  little  monograph  which  m.i\  con- 
fidently be  recommended  to  the  general  reader 
as  the  most  reliable  brief  introduction  to  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  (though  often  neg- 
lected) aspect  of  Early  Christian  art. 

Probably  Carolingian  Origin 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Art  Bulletin  (March, 
1958),  the  same  author  has  re-examined  another 
ivory  carving  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
— the  three  panels  which  make  up  the  Werden 
casket.  This  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by 
nearly  all  scholars  as  a  work  of  the  Early 
Christian  period  and  has  been  associated  with 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Mediterranean  work- 
shops. Treating  it  from  a  stylistic  and  not  merely 
an  iconographic  point  of  view,  Mr.  Beckwith 
demonstrates  that  it  is  much  more  probably  of 
Carolingian  origin  and  tentatively  suggests  that 
it  was  carved  in  the  Rhine-Maas  or  Ruhr  area  in 
the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  When  con- 
sidering the  few  ivories  that  have  by  chance 
survived  from  these  early  periods  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  reach  any  hard  and  fast  conclusions. 


'The  Healing  of  the  Man  Sick  of  the  Palsy'.  A  detail  from 
the  Andrews  Diptych.  Roman,  circa  450-460.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Sec  first  story  above. 


Yet  the  arguments  Mr.  Beckwith  puts  forward 
in  favour  of  an  earlier  dating  for  the  Andrews 
diptych  and  a  later  dating  for  the  Werden 
casket  are  likely  to  win  general  acceptance.  The 
article  in  the  Art  Bulletin  is  addressed  primarily 
to  other  specialist  students.  Their  faith  in  many 
long-established  traditions  of  the  date  and  origin 
of  early  ivories  may  well  be  shaken  by  it.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Beckwith's  footnotes  suggest  that  he  is 
likely  to  set  a  whole  bagful  of  cats  among  the 
ivory  pigeons. 

Watering  the  Maiolica 

CONNOISSEURS  generally,  and  students  of 
Italian  maiolica  in  particular,  owe  a  singular  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford  for  permitting 
his  small  but  immensely  important  collection  of 
maiolica  to  be  published  in  full  for  the  first  time 
(see  pp.  148-151).  There  is,  however,  one 
delightful  reference  to  the  Ford  Collection 
which  Mr.  Rackham  has  necessarily,  for  reasons 
of  space,  had  to  omit.  I  am  glad  to  record  it  on 
this  page.  It  is  taken  from  page  30  of  Clare  Ford's 
Documents  and  Memorials  of  the  Ford  Family, 
privately  printed  in  1878. 

Clare  Ford  wrote  that  his  father  'brought 
home  about  r  50  of  these  superb  plates  and  well 
do  I  recollect,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  the  arrival 
of  them  at  Hcavitree,  their  being  unpacked  on 
the  lawn  and  being  washed,  like  a  variegated 
bed  of  flowers,  by  means  of  a  watering-pot!' 


This  must  surely  be  the  only  recorded  instance 
of  150  splendid  specimens  from  Urbino,  Caste! 
Durante,  Faenza  and  Gubbio  being  washed  in 
this  manner,  and  particularly  by  the  author  of 
the  Handbook  for  Spain.  The  incident  under- 
standably quickened  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Brinsley  Ford's  grandfather  when  a  child  as  much 
as  we  can  still  appreciate  its  drollery  today. 

Venetian  Drawings 

DURING  the  past  three  years  a  valuable  series 
of  exhibitions  of  old  master  drawings  by 
Venetian  artists  has  been  held  on  the  island  of 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice.  These  exhibitions, 
organized  by  the  Istituto  di  Storia  dell' Arte  of  the 
Fondazione  Giorgio  Cini,  have  all  been  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  students  but  have  received 
relatively  little  attention  outside  Italy.  They 
have,  however,  been  given  a  more  than  tran- 
sitory importance  by  the  publication  of  hand- 
somely produced  and  fully  illustrated  catalogues. 
Their  value  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Dr.  Michelangelo  Muraro  and  the  now 
famous  Roncegno  altarpiece.  When  cataloguing 
the  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  Janos 
Scholz  Collection,  Dr.  Muraro  noticed  an 
intriguing  inscription  on  the  verso  of  a  sketch 
by  Francesco  Guardi.  He  set  off"  at  once  for 
Roncegno  where  he  made  the  startling  discovery 
of  a  very  imposing  and  previously  unnoticed 
altarpiece  by  this  artist. 


'  n  iv  i  inly  appropriate,  w  rites  Hugh  Honour, 
the  scries  opened  with  an  exhibition  of  a  hundred 
Venetian  drawings  from  the  collection  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  Professor  Giuseppe 
Fiocco.  Titian's  study  for  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 
in  the  Salute  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of 
the  earlier  drawings  in  this  collection  which  is 
more  notable  for  works  by  settecento  artists. 
Among  these  there  is  a  fine  series  of  fifty-three 
sheets  from  Giovanni  Battista  Pittoni's  Libro 
degli  Studi,  a  characteristic  head  of  a  youth  drawn 
by  G.  B.  Piazzetta,  a  number  of  sketches  attri- 
buted to  Giovanni  Battista  and  Giovanni 
Domenico  Tiepolo,  two  drawings  signed  by 
Giuseppe  Zais,  and  a  study  by  Canova  for  his 
early  statue  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus.  The  second 
exhibition  (held  in  1956)  was  selected  from  the 
large  collection  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Bassano. 
It  consisted  of  115  drawings  ranging  in  date 
from  the  late  fifteenth  to  the  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  Among  the  earliest  were  the  spidery 
sketch  of  a  monk  ascribed  to  Vittore  Carpaccio 
and  two  drawings  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  for  the 
prcdella  of  his  Recanati  polyptych.  The  later 
works  included  drawings  attributed  to  Luca 
Cambiaso,  Francesco  MafTei,  Sebastiano  and 
Marco  Ricci,  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  (a  large 
drawing  of  Abraham  and  the  Angels  was  parti- 
cularly striking),  and  the  various  members  of 
the  Guardi  family;  a  series  of  neo-classical 
architectural  designs  by  Giacomo  Quarenghi ; 
and  ten  of  the  many  rough  sketches  by  Canova 
in  this  museum.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
was  compiled  by  Dr.  L.  Magagnato. 

Drawings  from  America,  Oxford 
and  Poland 

The  third  exhibition  at  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
was  held  in  1957  and  consisted  of  a  hundred 


Venetian  drawings  from  the  collection  of  Janos 
Scholz,  the  famous  cellist  who  lives  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  ways  this  was  the  most 
important  of  the  series,  since  it  contained  many 
little-known  drawings  by  artists  of  all  periods. 
The  cinquecento  was  represented  by  drawings 
convincingly  attributed  to  Lotto  (a  sketch  for 
the  Celana  Assumption),  Catena,  Romanino, 
Tintoretto,  Federico  Zuccari  (a  study  for  a 
painting  in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice)  and 
Pozzoserrato.  Among  the  later  Venetians, 
G.  B.  Tiepolo  and  Francesco  Guardi  were  both 
exceptionally  well  represented.  But  to  students 
of  the  settecento  the  most  interesting  of  the 
drawings  are  those  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Venetian  virtuoso  A.  M.  Zanetti  who  inscribed 
them  with  the  names  of  their  authors.  One  of 
these,  the  figure  of  a  portly  senator,  reveals 
G.  B.  Piazzetta  in  an  unusual  mood,  but  the  rest 
are  by  minor  artists  like  Giuseppe  Diziani, 
Francesco  Fontebasso,  Giuseppe  Nogari,  Giro- 
lamo  Brusaferro  and  Nicola  Grassi  who  arc 
otherwise  little  known  as  draughtsmen. 

Drawings  Previously  Unknown 

Of  the  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  we  need  say 
little,  since  Mr.  Parker's  admirable  catalogue  of 
all  the  Italian  drawings  in  this  collection  has 
recently  been  reviewed  in  these  pages.  It  should, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  Cini  Founda- 
tion catalogue  of  this  exhibition  includes  plates 
of  many  drawings  which  are  not  illustrated  in 
the  Oxford  catalogue.  The  most  recent  exhibi- 
tion (Autumn  1958)  has  been  devoted  to 
Venetian  drawings  from  Polish  museums,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  sheets  by  Bernardo 
Bellotto)  were  previously  unknown  to  students 
in  Western  Europe.  Here  again,  the  eighteenth- 


century  drawings  made  the  best  showing.  They 
included  a  fine  scries  of  Apostles  by  Giovanni 
Antonio  Pellegrini  from  the  Ossolineum  at  Bres- 
lau;  a  number  of  delicate,  if  somewhat  hasty, 
sketches  by  Gaspare  Diziani  from  the  museums 
of  Tarnow,  Danzig  and  Warsaw;  and  several 
drawings  ascribed  to  members  of  the  Tiepolo 
and  Guardi  families.  Also  included  was  the 
Codice  del  Bonolo,  a  volume  of  drawings 
gathered  by  Lombard  named  Bonolo  in  the 
late  seventeenth  century  and  arranged  in  a 
similar  manner  to  Padre  Resta's  more  famous 
collection.  The  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  was 
compiled  by  Maria  Morozinska. 

Some  Benefactor:  Some  Museum 

THE  FITZWILLIAM — and  further  distinguish- 
ing appellation  is  assuredly  unnecessary — is 
probably  held  in  greater  affectionate  regard  by 
connoisseurs  the  world  over  than  any  other 
centre  of  art  in  Britain.  To  be  within  its  precincts, 
and  to  study  its  exhibits,  is  a  unique  experience; 
so  admirable  is  the  display,  so  satisfying  is  the 
overall  composition.  Many  benefactors  have 
contributed  to  create  this  desirable  sense  of 
balance  and  of  well-being. 

Now  the  Fitzwilliam  has  received  what  is, 
in  effect,  an  altogether  unusual,  yet  immensely 
generous  'donation'.  In  keeping  with  its 
traditions,  a  private  benefactor  has  sponsored 
the  production  of  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum:  or 
1 37  objects  selected  from  the  several  departments 
of  the  Museum.  Its  price  before  publication 
(November  17th)  is  8  guineas;  after  publication, 
9  guineas.  It  has  been  produced  on  a  completely 
non-profit  basis.  Had  it  been  a  commercial 
publication,  undoubtedly  the  retail  price  would 
necessarily  have  been  30  guineas,  or  more: 
particularly  as,  for  example,  the  six  full-colour 


(Left).  One  of  the  few  complete  Gothic  horse  armours,  c.  1480,  known  to 
exist:  a  recent  addition  to  the  Tower  of  London  Armouries.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  been  in  Lucerne  and  was  formerly  in  the  William  R. 
Hearst  Collection.  (Below).  Willem  van  Aelst  (1626-1683).  'Still  Life', 
canvas,  30^  •  37^  in.  In  the  possession  of  Giorgio  Cesarano,  Galleria 
della  Torre,  Bergamo,  Italy. 
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plates  which  the  book  contains  arc  reproduced 
in  as  many  as  45  colours  to  a  single  plate.  There 
are  also  102  monochrome  collotype  reproduc- 
tions, three  of  which  are  shown  here,  on  rag 
paper,  printed  in  Paris.  Size:  12%  x  9^  in. 
The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  published  by  Trianon 
Press  (125  Avenue  du  Maine,  Paris,  14)  and  is 
distributed  by  Messrs.  Collins  (14  St.  James's 
Place,  London,  S.W.i).  A  review  of  it  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Outstanding  Flower  Piece 

THE  elaborate  decorative  sense  of  Dutch 
flower-painting  in  the  seventeenth  century 
could  not  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
sumptuous  picture  by  Christiaan  Luycks, 
showing  an  abundance  of  floral  facts  suspended 
from  the  capital  of  a  column.  The  brilliance  of 
the  flowers  is  subtly  contrasted  with  dark 
architectural  details,  in  the  centre  of  which  can 
be  discerned  a  panel  with  figures  of  classical 
sentiment.  The  painting  (46  x  35  in.,  Messrs. 
Frost  &  Reed  Ltd.,  41  New  Bond  Street, 
London),  is  reproduced  in  colour  on  page  190. 

Luycks,  Luyks,  Lucks  or  Lux  (Christiaan  or 
Kerstraen),  as  he  is  variously  recorded  in  the 
art  dictionaries,  was  obviously  an  artist  of 
prominence  in  his  lifetime.  Yet  his  personality, 
like  that  of  many  similarly  accomplished  Dutch 
artists,  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Certain,  however, 
is  it  that  he  was  born  in  Antwerp  on  17th 
August  1623  and  was  known  to  be  working  up 
to  1653.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  pupil 


of  Philip  de  Marker,  worked  in  his  studio  for 
about  three  years,  and  later  joined  Frans 
Franken  III  with  whom  he  collaborated  in 
still-life  and  figure-subjects. 

Luycks  was  admitted  as  Master  of  the 
Antwerp  (mild  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 
married  in  that  city  between  1645  and  1649. 
He  was  official  court  painter  to  the  King  of 
Spain  and  painted  various  still-lite  subjects  for 
him,  which  are  now  in  the  Public  Collection 
in  Antwerp.  Works  by  Luycks  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  Brunswick,  Budapest  and  Dresden 


Galleries,  which  latter  contains  a  picture  on 
which  he  worked  in  collaboration  with  Teniers 
and  Verendael.  He  is  also  represented  in  the 
Hermitage,  the  Semcnov  Collection,  Madrid, 
Warsaw  and  Vienna.  The  splendid  example  of 
his  work  belonging  to  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed 
comes  from  a  private  collection,  where  it  has 
been  most  carefully  preserved  for  many  years. 

In  Brief 

Sale  of  Coins  at  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  on 
November  17  will  include  various  Gallic  pieces 
and  Egyptian,  Roman,  Royal  French  and  other 
gold  coins.  The  sale  will  be  conducted  by 
M.  Etienne  Ader  and  M.Jean  Vinchon. 
Joseph  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
celebrate  their  Bi-  Centenary  in  1959.  Mr.  T.  Lyte, 
Curator  of  the  Wedgwood  Museum,  would  like 
to  know  of  any  letters  or  documents  relating  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood  which  would  help  to  com- 
plete his  museum's  archives. 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  1959,  will  be  held  at 
Grosvenor  House,  London,  from  June  10-25. 
Herbert  Dichsee  (died  1942)  exhibited  'The 
Wounded  Lioness'  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1896.  Its  present  whereabouts  is  requested. 
Motif,  first  publication  of  which  is  now  out,  is 
an  important  new  journal  of  the  visual  arts, 
aiming  to  delight  both  mind  and  eye.  Edited  by 
Ruari  McLean,  it  will  be  printed  and  published 
three  times  a  year  by  Shenval  Press  (58  Frith 
Street,  Soho,  London)  at  £1  an  issue:  annual 
subscription  £3  5s.  (10  dollars). 


(Above  and  below).  Three  subjects  from  'The  Fitzwilliain  Museum'  to  be  published  on  November  17  and  to  which  reference  is  made  on  page  192: 
Bronze  commemorative  medal  (French,  Lyons,  dated  1499)  of  Anne  of  Brittany;  'Garden  at  Pontoise',  by'Camille  Pissarro  (bought  by  the  Museum 
in  1947  for  ^2,000);  'The  Hon.  Richard  Fitzwilliam'  (founder  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum),  1764,  as  an  undergraduate,  by  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby. 
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SO  I  HEBY'S.  Seven  Impressionist  Paintings  (Jakob  Gold- 

schmidl  Estate).  Sold  on  October  15th  for  the  record  total  price 
of  £781,000  (2, 1 86,8oo  dollars) :  1.  Paul  Cezanne.  Carbon  an  diet 
Rouge,  36^  28J  in.  Bought  by  Mr.  Georges  Keller,  New  York, 
for  £,220,000. 2.  Edouard  Manet.  Portrait  de  Manet  par  Lui-Mime — 
'Mattel  a  la  Palette],  ja3  ><  26I 


ERRATUM 

4.  For  Rosenberg  and  Sticbel 


read  Knocdlcr 


Bought  by  'Mr.  J.  Summers' 
"  lin  Public  a  Aries,  28}  x  36] 
:hmidt  for  about  £$,000). 
rw  York,  for  £132,000.  4. 
's  Ponunes,  signed,  18  x  2\\ 
...nr  £90,000.  5.  P-A.  Renoir. 
Ltt  Peintr,  signed,  25 J  •  21.}  in.  Bought  by  Mr.  E.  Speelman  for 
£72,000.  6.  Edouard  Manet.  La  Promenade  (Portrait  de  Madame 
Gamby  an  Jar  din  de  Bellevue),  36^  x  27^  in.  (bought  in  1884  for 
£60).  Bought  by  Mr.  Keller  for  £Sg,ooo.  7.  Edouard  Manet.  La 
Rue  Mosttier  aux  Drapeaux — La  Rue  de  Berne,  signed  and  dated 
1878,  24.^  ■  3  1 4  in.  (sold  by  Manet  in  1879  for  £20:  acquired  by 
Mr.  Goldschmidt  for  £16,000).  Bought  by  Mr.  Keller  for 
£113,000.  A  number  of  English  dealers  were  underbidden^  at 
this  sale,  including  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Frost  &  Reed. 
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CHRISTIE'S,  i.  Francis  Whe.itley,  R.A.  Portrait  q, 
Cornet  Browne,  40  •  29  in.  £1,575.  2-  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  P.R.A.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Littleton,  38A  ■  34^  in. 
£4,410.  3.  An  emerald  and  diamond  corsage  ornament. 
£4,600.  4.  George  II  two-handled  cake  basket,  13}  in. 
wide,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1731.  £1,650.  5.  A  New  York 
beaker,  5 J  in.  high,  by  Cornelius  Vanderburgh,  New 
York,  c.1685.  Sold  by  Lady  Morshead  and  bought,  for 
£1,000,  by  the  American  Ambassador  in  London, 
Mr.  John  Hay  Whitney.  6.  The  reverse  of  an  enamelled 
inscribed  gold  badge,  given  by  George  III  111  1797  to  Lord 
Howe.  £231.  7.  A  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  53  in. 
wide,  stamped  L.  Boudin,  JME.  From  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster Collection.  £2,465.  8.  A  30  ft.  ■  20  ft.  Ax- 
minster  carpet,  c.1820.  £399. 
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SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S:  I.  A  very  rare  Meissen  figure  of  a  pelican,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  31  39  in. 
(selling  in  December).  2.  J.  B.  C.  Corot.  'La  Ferme  au  Grand  Chaume,  Etretat',  signed,  19^  <  23  J  in., 
painted  September,  1872.  Formerly  the  property  of  the  late  H.  E.  Ten  Cate,  Holland  (selling 
December  3rd).  3.  From  the 'Histories  of  Thebes  and  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy',  written  by  Jaquotin 
de  Lesplue,  Flanders  (Lille),  1469,  possibly  written  for  Jean  de  Wavrin.  The  property  of  the  late  C.  W. 
Dyson  Perrins,  Esq.  (selling  December  9th).  4  and  5.  Two  miniatures  by  John  Smart:  a  young  man 
called  Mr.  Holland,  a  girl  called  Mrs.  Abernethy,  dated  1800.  The  property  of  the  late  C.  W.  Dyson 
Perrins,  Esq.  (selling  December  nth). 
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SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S:  I  and  2.  The 
property  of  E.  Holland  Martin,  Esq.,  the 
Skippe  Collection  of  Old  Master  Drawings: 
'Study  of  a  Nude',  by  Annibale  Carracci 
1 19 1  124  in.)  and  'Study  of  a  Seated  Youth' 
(15,  I0|  in.),  by  Battista  Naldini  (selling 
November  20th  and  21st).  3.  Carved  brown 
chalcedony  figure  of  a  macaw  parrot,  by  Carl 
Faberge,  workmaster  Michael  Perchin  (selling 
November  18th).  4.  Charles  II  sugar  casket, 
7,1  in.  wide,  1676,  maker's  mark  BB  crescent 
below.  Property  of  the  Trustees  of  the  2nd 
Baron  Llangattock  (selling  November  26th). 
5.  An  important  illuminated  manuscript, 
'The  Crucifixion',  Flemish,  fifteenth-century 
(selling  December  8th).  6.  Louis  XV  mar- 
quetry, X9,!  in.  wide,  writing  table,  stamped 
P.  PIONIEZ.  JME.  (selling  November  27th). 
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Samson  and  the  Philistines 
by  Pierino  da  Vinci 


AMONG  the  compositions  of  Michelangelo,  Samson  and  the 
Philistines  enjoyed  almost  unparalleled  admiration  and  the 
distinction  of  being  copied  repeatedly  by  pupils  and  followers. 
Michelangelo's  original  concept  lives  on  in  a  sequence  of  small 
bronze  reproductions  attributed  to  Pierino  da  Vinci  (Nos.  i  and 
2).  Somewhat  later  there  follow  two  freer  adaptations:  one  by 
Giambologna  for  his  fountain  group  formerly  at  Hovingham 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
commissioned  about  1565;  the  other,  by  Adriaen  de  Vries  for 
his  Laocoon  of  1623,  at  Drottningholm.  Moreover,  Daniele  da 


BY  YVONNE  HACKENBROCH 

Voltcrra,  as  painter,  perpetuated  the  composition  in  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  of  1557  in  the  Uffici,  Florence,  transforming  the 
kneeling  Philistine  into  a  pleading  mother.  Tintoretto  reproduced 
Michelangelo's  composition  in  a  variety  of  drawings  after  clay 
or  wax  models,  as  was  his  practice,  from  different  angles  and  in 
changing  light  (Nos.  3  and  4).  The  group  is  also  featured  in  a 
seventeenth-century  painting  at  the  Mauritshuis  in  The  Hague, 
the  Studio  of  Apelles  by  Willcm  van  Haecht,  standing  on  a  side 
table  among  other  sculpture. 

The  story  of  this  group  begins  at  Florence  in  August  1528, 


1  and  2.  Bronze  group,  'Samson  and  the  Philistines',  attributed  to  Pierino  da  Vinci.  The  Irwin  Untermyer  Collection,  New  York. 


when  Michelangelo  made  a  small  model  of  Samson  and  the 
Philistines.  His  composition  was  derived  from  an  earlier  group  of 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  conceived  about  1508,  and  intended  as  the 
counterpart  to  the  marble  David  at  the  Piazza  della  Signoria 
(No.  5).  A  clay  model  of  the  Hercules  and  Cacus  group  exists  at 
the  Casa  Buonarotti  in  Florence,  and  there  is  a  wax  cast  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  On  10th  May,  1508,  a  suitable 
marble  block  for  this  huge  group  was  selected  at  Cararra,  at  the 
request  of  Pietro  Soderini,  head  of  the  Florentine  Republic;  but 
the  marble  did  not  reach  Florence  until  1525.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, Clement  VII  directed  that  Michelangelo  should  concentrate 
his  efforts  upon  the  completion  of  the  Bibliotcca  Laurentiana  and 
the  Medici  chapel.  Accordingly,  the  commission  and  the  marble 
were  transferred  to  Baccio  Bandinelli  who  began  work  immed- 
iately in  1525.  He  submitted  a  model  for  Hercules  and  Cacus 
which  Brinkmann  believes  to  have  recognized  in  a  wax  model, 
formerly  at  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin. 

Having  started,  Bandinelli  became  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  working  his  model  out  of  the  marble  block  originally 
chosen  for  Michelangelo's  sculpture:  and  for  that  reason,  as 
reported  by  Vasari,  he  abandoned  it.  In  1528,  in  defiance  of  the 
Pope's  directions,  Michelangelo  was  approached  once  more  by 


the  Signoria,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Medici,  to  undertake  the 
commission  and  to  use  the  original  marble.  It  was  then  that  he 
proposed  the  change  of  subject — from  Hercules  and  Cacus  to 
Samson  and  the  Philistines,  illustrating  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
judges — as  a  more  appropriate  theme  for  the  companion  group 
to  the  David.  Vasari  (ed.  Milanesi  VII,  p.  201)  reveals  that 
Michelangelo  executed  a  model  of  'Sansone  con  due  Filistei  sotto  di 
se,  which  was  held  for  marvellous,  and  a  most  lovely  thing'.  Once 
again  Michelangelo  was  prevented  from  proceeding  by  another 
outbreak  of  war  in  Florenc  e,  and  the  necessity  of  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  When 
peace  returned,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Florentine  Republic  and 
the  conquest  of  Florence  by  Clement  VII  in  August  1530,  the 
block  of  marble  was  once  more  assigned  to  Bandinelli  who,  after 
submitting  a  new  model,  finished  his  group  of  Hercules  and 
Cacus  which  was  accepted,  but  without  enthusiasm.  It  was 
nevertheless  placed  on  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  on  1st  May,  1 S34. 
where  it  remains  to  this  day.  Thereafter  Michelangelo  abandoned 
the  project,  devoting  his  creative  energies  to  other  tasks.  I  low- 
ever.  Ins  composition  is  perpetuated  in  the  work  of  some  of  his 
followers,  foremost  among  them  Picrino  da  Vinci. 

Vasari  relates  that  a  large  group  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines 
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5  (Above).  'Hercules  and  Cacus'.  A  copy  in  bronze  of  a  model  by  Michel- 
angelo. Michael  Friedson  Collection,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


was  commissioned  from  Fieri  no  da  Vinci  by  Luca  Martini,  and 
that  Picrino  consulted  drawings  by  Michelangelo  on  the  subject, 
while  a  suitable  marble  block  was  selected  at  Cararra:  7/  Vinci 
avendo  gia  veduto  alcuni  schizzi  di  Michelagnolo  di  Sansoue  che 
ammazzava  un  Filisteo  con  la  mascella  di  asino.  disegno  da  qticsto 
soggetto  fare  a  sua  fantasia  due  statue  di  cinque  braccia.  Onde,  uientre 
che  il  inanno  ucniua,  messosi  a  fare  piu  modelli  variati  Vuno  dalValtro, 
si  fenno  a  uno This  statement  would  seem  to  imply  that  Picrino 
worked  from  drawings  schizzi  rather  than  from  a  model  by 
Michelangelo,  and  that  he  executed  several  models  before 


deciding  on  any  one.  His  untimely  death  may  have  prevented 
Pierino  from  completing  the  task.  The  temptation  is  strong  to 
identify  the  group  commissioned  by  Luca  Martini  with  the 
unfinished  marble  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence.  However, 
the  only  document  which  might  serve  as  confirmation  is  the 
statement,  found  in  a  letter  to  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  that  in 
1592  Pierino's  unfinished  group  was  stored  in  the  workshop  of 
Ammanati,  who  intended  to  place  it  in  a  niche  in  the  court  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  Such  a  group  stands  there  today. 

A  brief  account  of  Pierino's  life  and  work,  based  upon  Vasan's 
Vita,  may  serve  to  justify  the  attribution  of  the  several  bronze 
models  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines  to  that  artist,  whose  full 
name  was  Pier  Francesco  da  Vinci.  Unlike  his  famous  uncle, 
Leonardo,  his  lifespan  was  all  too  brief;  since  he  succumbed  to  a 
fever  at  Pisa  in  1554,  in  his  early  twenties.  Pierino  had  come  to 
Florence  at  the  age  of  twelve,  probably  in  1543,  at  which  time  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  later,  for  a  period  of 


6  (Below).  'Ugolino  and  his  Sons',  a  wax  relief  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
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about  five  years,  to  Niccolo  Tribolo.  After  Michelangelo's 
departure  from  Rome  in  1534,  these  were  considered  the  two 
foremost  sculptors  of  Florence,  both  deeply  indebted  to  the 
master  upon  whose  creative  powers  they  depended  for  the 
formation  of  their  own  style.  Tribolo,  having  contributed  two 
figures  to  the  Medici  Sacristy  at  San  Lorenzo  under  Michelan- 
gelo's direction,  absorbed  the  master's  style  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  pass  it  on  to  Ins  pupil  Pierino.  Hence  it  is  that  Pierino 
shares  Tribolo's  preoccupation  with  contraposto  and  torsion, 
though  mitigated  by  a  gentle  flow  of  undulating  outlines,  typical 
of  the  young  master.  This  manner,  frequently  found  in  Tuscany, 
recalls  the  sensitivity  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  particularly  in 
the  portrayal  of  putti  or  children,  created  as  fountain  decorations 
in  a  lightheartcd  mood.  The  somewhat  later  wax  relief  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  with  Ugolino  and  his  striken  sons  (No.  6), 
illustrating  Canto  XXXIII,  73,  ff.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  also  shows 
the  harmonious  blending  of  gentleness  and  vigour,  characteristic 
of  most  of  Picrino's  work.  His  temporary  preoccupation  with  an 
exaggerated  realism  is  evident  in  the  rugged  figure  of  Fame 
appearing  in  the  skies,  recalling  the  bronze  statuette  of  Invidia, 
ascribed  to  Pierino,  in  the  D.  G.  van  Beuningen  Collection  at  the 
Boymans  Museum  (Cat.  No.  203). 

Such  figures  arc  reminiscent  of  the  Invidia  appearing  in 
Mantegna's  engraving  of  the  Battle  of  the  Seagods,  and  of 
similar  prototypes  by  Riccio  from  his  bronze  rendering  of  the 
Mountain  of  Hell.  Thus  we  find  represented  in  Pierino's  work 
most  of  the  conflicting  currents  of  Northern  Italian  art,  its 
forccfulness  and  excessive  realism,  tempered  by  the  innate  gentle- 
ness and  grace  typical  of  Tuscany.  Finally  Pierino  surrendered 
completely  to  the  heroic  style  of  Michelangelo,  to  the  practice  of 
contraposto  and  spatial  grouping  of  immensely  forceful  characters, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  in  Rome  in  1549.  Toward  the  end 
of  that  year  Pierino  moved  from  Rome  to  Pisa,  where  his  friend 
and  patron  Luca  Martini  furnished  him  with  a  studio  and 
commissioned  the  Samson  group,  as  reported  by  Vasari.  The  idea 
of  using  a  model  or  a  sketch  by  Michelangelo  is  significant  of  this 
last  phase  of  Picrino's  work,  who  thus  paid  homage  to  the  great 
master  whose  teaching  culminated  in  an  ultimate,  though 
astonishing  early  maturity. 

In  spite  of  Vasari's  statement  that  Pierino  executed  several 
models  for  a  Samson  group  after  Michelangelo,  and  in  spite  of 
the  obvious  analogies  in  style  which  link  that  group  to  other 
work  by  Pierino — the  Ugolino  relief  in  particular — some  of  these 
bronzes  have  been  attributed  to  Daniele  da  Volterra.  This  theory 
has  recently  been  advanced  again  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Frick 
Collection,  New  York  (Vol.  V,  pis.  XXXVIII  A  and  B),  111 
reference  to  a  bronze  from  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Collection,  almost 
identical  with  that  in  the  collection  of  Irwin  Untermyer,  also 
New  York  (Nos.  1  and  2).  Other  examples,  including  some  with 
only  one  Philistine,  are,  or  were  known  to  have  been,  in  the 
following  collections:  two  from  the  D.  G.  van  Beuningen 
Collection  now  in  the  Boymans  Museum  (Cat.  Nos.  204  and  205), 
formerly  in  the  Camillo  Castiglioni  Collection  (Cat.  Nos.  72  and 
73);  one  in  the  Louvre,  Thiers  Collection  (Cat.  No.  106);  one  at 
the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin  (Cat.  No.  260) ;  two  at  the 
Musco  Nazionale,  Florence;  and  another  group  included  in  the 
Bardini  sale  in  London  in  1899. 

The  groups  with  only  one  Philistine  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  Michelangelo's  Hercules  and  Cacus  of  1508,  reproduced  in 
the  bronze  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (No.  5).  This 
composition,  to  which  the  marble  group  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
is  also  related,  follows  the  tradition  of  concentration  on  a  frontal 
view.  The  bronze  in  the  Untermyer  Collection  and  the  similar 
models  elsewhere — with  a  dead  Philistine  in  addition  to  the 


defeated  one  beneath  Samson's  feet — is  composed  in  a  con- 
tinuous, rotating  movement,  presenting  a  variety  of  viewpoints. 
A  new  principle  of  free-standing  sculpture  is  thus  introduced, 
developed  by  Michelangelo  during  the  twenty  years  which 
separate  the  Hercules  and  Cacus  group  of  1508  from  his  clay 
models  and  drawings  for  Samson  and  the  Philistines  conceived 
in  1528 — a  new  principle  which  was  to  culminate  in  Giam- 
bologna's  Rape  of  the  Sabincs  of  1579  at  the  Loggia  de'Lanzi. 

According  to  Vasari,  Pierino  made  several  models  of  the 
Samson  group,  'variati  Vuno  da\Valtro\  This  explains  the  existence 
of  some  groups  with  only  one  Philistine,  in  addition  to  the 
better  known  composition  with  two.  There  is  no  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  another  artist,  namely  Daniele  da 
Volterra,  as  has  been  suggested  recently. 

Daniele  was  one  of  Michelangelo's  closest  friends,  and  therefore 
well  acquainted  with  the  master's  compositions.  Vasari  relates 
that  he  executed  small  clay  copies  of  almost  all  of  Michelangelo's 
figures  in  the  Medici  chapel  in  1557.  These  models  were  in  great 
demand  for  the  instruction  of  painters,  particularly  in  the  work- 
shop of  Tintoretto  whose  drawings  reveal  the  merits  of  this 
method.  But  nowhere  in  the  Vitae  nor  in  any  other  document, 
is  Daniele's  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  group  so 
definitely  linked  to  Pierino.  Some  of  the  many  anonymous 
drawings  after  the  group — nine  at  the  Uffici  in  Florence,  three  at 
the  Fogg  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Nos.  3  and  4),  one  at  the 
Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton,  and  one  at  the 
Boymans  Museum — have  at  times  been  tentatively  attributed  to 
Daniele,  partly  because  of  his  known  familiarity  with  the  com- 
position, evident  in  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  at  the  Uffici. 
However,  most  of  these  drawings  are  in  the  style  of  Tintoretto, 
and  not  in  the  recognized  manner  of  Daniele  da  Volterra. 

Unfortunately  much  of  Daniele's  work,  which  might  have 
served  for  comparison,  has  been  destroyed.  As  a  sculptor  he  is 
best  known  for  Ins  bronze  bust  of  Michelangelo.  Daniele  also 
worked  in  stucco,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Vatican  and  in  the 
Palazzo  Farnese.  Tins  practice  may  have  led  him  to  apply  to 
bronze  a  softer,  less  defined  surface  treatment  than  would  other- 
wise be  expected  in  a  hard  material.  This  is  particularly  obvious 
in  the  rendering  of  hair,  contrasted  with  Pierino's  preference  for 
single  strands  and  separate  locks.  A  comparison  between  the 
bronze  bust  of  Michelangelo  and  the  Samson  group  reveals  this 
difference.  Most  of  Daniele's  sculpture  was  executed  during  his 
later  years,  when  the  influence  of  Michelangelo  began  to  wane 
and  when  he  followed  Florentine  mid-century  mannerists, 
featuring  elongated  figures  in  graceful  poses  rather  than  in  the 
display  of  strength  and  vigour.  Pierino,  by  contrast,  assimilated 
Michelangelo's  heroic  manner  most  faithfully  during  his  later 
years,  dramatizing  the  human  figure  in  the  fullness  of  its  capacities. 
The  figure  of  Samson,  with  massive  trunk  and  tense  muscles, 
reveals  physical  energies  indicative  of  spiritual  strength  and 
superiority,  characteristic  of  most  of  Michelangelo's  creations. 

The  information  gathered  by  Vasari,  associating  this  group 
with  Pierino  da  Vinci  who  worked  from  drawings  or  models  by 
Michelangelo,  is  fully  supported  by  stylistic  evidence.  Pierino's 
figure  of  Ugolino  on  the  wax  relief  at  Oxford  (No.  6),  which 
Vasari  mentioned  as  commissioned  by  Luca  Martini,  would 
appear  to  be  the  prototype  of  Samson,  before  emancipation  into 
three-dimensional  form.  Ugolino's  facial  expression,  moreover, 
revealing  his  resignation  to  the  inevitable  doom  of  his  sons, 
anticipates  the  defeated,  crouching  Philistine.  In  conclusion,  the 
the  bronze  group  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines  in  the  Untermyer 
Collection,  together  with  several  similar  replicas,  seems  to  con- 
firm Vasari's  account,  and  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  last 
period  of  Pierino  da  Vinci's  brief  life. 
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The  Farnese  Table 

POSSIBLY  the  greatest  example  of  Italian 
Renaissance  furniture  in  existence  is  the  inlaid 
marble  table,  once  in  the  Farnese  Palace  in  Rome, 
which  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  just 
acquired.  It  turned  up  mysteriously  in  England 
over  a  year  ago  in  a  house  wrecker's  yard,  its 
location  unknown  for  some  thirty  years.  But  in 
the  early  logo's  it  was  in  the  Lord  Leverhulme 
Collection  and  was  at  The  Hill,  his  residence  in 
Hampstead,  London.  That  so  monumental  a 
piece  could  have  disappeared  temporarily  is 
remarkable,  since  it  weighs  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  is  thirteen  feet  in  length.  The  top,  which  is 
supported  by  three  carved  marble  piers,  is  inlaid 
with  various  marbles,  porphyry,  jasper,  agate, 
chalcedony  and  lapis  lazuli.  These  coloured 
stones  form  cartouches  around  rectangles  of 
alabaster  which  are  called  in  Farnese  inventories 
and  early  guide  books  of  Rome  'two  windows  of 
alabaster',  a  mode  of  description  which  has 
helped  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  great 
example  of  Renaissance  craftsmanship. 

The  origin  of  the  table  is  better  known  than 
its  nineteenth-century  history.  It  was  made 
about  1570  for  the  Farnese  Palace  and  may  have 
been  designed  by  its  architect,  Giacomo  Vignola. 
The  piers,  carved  in  the  style  of  a  follower  of 
Michelangelo,  show  the  arms  of  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  nephew  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
who  appears  with  the  Pope  in  the  well-known 
portrait  by  Titian  in  Naples.  The  palace  was 
erected  for  the  Cardinal  and  was  the  most 
sumptuous  in  Rome.  The  fleur-de-lis  of  the 
Farnese  arms  appears  again  in  the  design  of 
the  top. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  table,  with  the 
Farnese  Collection,  passed  to  Don  Carlos  of 
Bourbon,  King  ot  Naples,  who  was  the  son  of 
Philip  V  of  Spain  and  Elisabctta  Farnese. 


In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  again  in  the  nineteenth, 
during  the  uprising  of  Garibaldi,  many  objects 
left  the  royal  collection  and  at  sometime  during 
these  upheavals  the  table  found  its  way  out  of  Italy 
and  thence  to  England.  Had  it  remained  in  Italy 
to  the  present  time  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  secure  it  for  a  foreign  collection.  It  is  now  very 
much  at  home  in  a  gallery  of  great  Renaissance 
masters  which  have  to  our  good  fortune  come 
to  America. 

Architectural  View  of  Rome 

IN  the  representation  of  the  Italian  schools  of 
painting  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  pair  of 
eighteenth-century  paintings  of  Rome  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  The  work  of  Pier  Leone 
Ghezzi  (1674-1755),  they  portray  the  Lateran 
Council  of  Benedict  XIV  in  1725  and  were 
executed  for  Cardinal  Lercari.  Their  interest  as 
eye  witness  and  carefully  delineated  views  as 
well  as  their  facility  in  handling  manifold  detail 
made  them  well-known  in  their  day,  but  they 
finally  dropped  from  sight  and  were  recorded  in 
Thieme-Becker  in  1920  as  'lost'.  They  turned  up 
only  in  recent  years  and  were  acquired  during 
the  last  decade  when  the  North  Carolina 
collection,  unique  in  being  the  first  state- 
inaugurated  collection  in  America,  was  being 
formed.  As  the  collection  has  placed  particular 
emphasis  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  Italian  schools,  anticipating  a  gift  from 
the  Kress  Foundation  which  will  enrich  it  with 
distinguished  works  of  the  earlier  periods,  these 
works  by  Ghezzi  were  singularly  appropriate 
acquisitions.  They  have  a  quality,  found  more 
often  among  the  Venetians,  which  blends  the 
realistic  and  the  decorative.  There  is  often  so 
much  of  a  theatrical  and  imaginative  character 
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in  views  of  Rome,  as  if  the  grandeur  of  her  archi- 
tecture could  be  indicated  only  in  hyperbole, 
that  this  artist's  careful  rendering  of  an  actual 
event  is  refreshing.  The  view  illustrated  shows 
the  Lateran  Palace,  the  side  entrance  of  the 
church,  where  Benedict  stands  beneath  the 
central  arch,  and,  at  the  right,  the  baptistry,  with 
the  obelisk  in  the  foreground.  The  church  is 
seen  as  it  appeared  before  the  alterations  of  the 
1730's.  A  second  view  shows  the  interior  of  the 
church  at  this  meeting  of  the  conclave  which 
passed  resolutions  against  the  Jansenists.  Ghezzi 
was  official  painter  to  the  Camera  Apostolica 
but  has  been  better  known  for  his  caricatures. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  two  volumes  of 
his  drawings  which  are  entirely  caricatures, 
single  figures  and  profiles,  with  manuscript 
notes  by  Ghezzi  himself. 

The  North  Carolina  collection  has  notable 
examples  of  the  Bolognese  school,  including 
the  Carracci,  Guido  Reni  and  Guiseppi  Maria 
Crespi;  the  Genoese  Bernardo  Strozzi;  Luca 
Giordano  of  Naples;  and  Canaletto  and  Guardi 
of  Venice. 

Two  Panels  by  Signorelli 

THERE  has  recently  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Italian  paintings  at  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art  two  panels  by  Luca  Signorelli  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Cook  Collection,  Richmond. 
The  panels,  showing  nude  figures  in  a  landscape, 
are  thought  to  have  been  part  of  a  large  altar 
painting  showing  the  Baptism  oj  Christ.  The 
figure  of  a  man  removing  his  shirt  appears  in 
other  Renaissance  paintings,  and  is  rather  similar 
to  one  in  the  Baptism  by  Piero  della  Francesca, 
his  master,  which  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  although  in  Piero's  work  the  figure 
appears  more  in  profile.  There  is  actually  greater 
similarity,  in  the  treatment  of  this  figure,  to  one 
of  the  Warriors  in  Pollaiuolo's  famous  engraving. 
Battle  of  the  Nudes,  and  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  Pollaiuolo  influenced  Luca,  who  became  the 
most  significant  painter  of  the  nude  in  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  other  panel,  showing  a  nude  man  with 
a  woman  and  child,  there  is  a  close  relationship 
to  the  great  painting  of  the  god  Pan  and  his 
attendants,  a  masterpiece  by  Luca,  which  was  in 
the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin  and  was 
destroyed  in  1945.  In  that  composition  of  many 
figures  around  the  seated  god,  there  is  a  flute- 
player  at  the  upper  right  which  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  applicant  for  baptism  portrayed 

Bearing  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese 
this  remarkable  table,  the  top  of  which  is  richly 
inlaid  with  marble  and  rare  stones,  has  recently 
entered  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  the  1920's 
it  was  at  The  Hill,  Hampstead,  London,  in  the 
Leverhulme  Collection. 


One  of  a  pair  of  interesting  eighteenth-century 
paintings  of  Rome,  recorded  in  Thieme-Becker 
in  1920  as  'lost':  'The  Pope  Arriving  at  the 
Lateran  Convention'  (100  ■  122  in.),  by  Pier 
Leone  Ghezzi  (1674-1755).  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  at  Raleigh,  N.C. 


here.  The  influence  of  the  classical  period  is 
evident  in  his  companion,  a  seated  man  re- 
moving his  shoe,  who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  well-known  sculpture  of  a  youth 
removing  a  thorn  from  his  foot. 

The  panels  are  thought  to  have  been  painted 
about  1498,  or  before  the  famous  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Brixio  at  Orvieto  where 
Luca's  abiding  preoccupation  with  the  nude  has 
full  expression.  The  Toledo  panels  have,  how- 
ever, more  grace  and  tenderness  than  the  work 
at  Orvieto  and  there  is  here  much  of  the  rustic 
innocence  of  the  figures  of  his  master,  Piero. 

Vasari  says  of  Luca  that :  'His  works  were  more 
highly  valued  than  almost  any  other  master's, 
no  matter  of  what  period,  because  he  showed 
the  way  to  represent  nude  figures  in  painting  so 
as  to  make  them  appear  alive  although  with  art 
and  difficulty'.  The  difficulty  was  to  be  overcome 
by  those  whom  he  influenced,  particularly 
Michelangelo. 

Gifts  from  the  Kress  Foundation 

IT  is  estimated  that  by  i960  the  Kress  Founda- 
tion, founded  by  the  late  Samuel  H.  Kress,  will 
have  spent  fifty  million  dollars  in  art  patronage. 
There  have  been  numerous  gifts  from  the 
Foundation  to  museums  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  past  few  years,  as  reported  fre- 
quently in  these  columns.  This  great  collection, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  largest  ever  founded 
by  one  man,  is  devoted  predominantly  to 
Italian  art. 

While  the  great  museums  in  the  largest  cities 
are  rightly  expected  to  have  extensive  collec- 
tions, the  Foundation  apparently  feels  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  concentrate  the  artistic  resources  of  a 
nation  in  a  few  metropolitan  centres.  The  presen- 
tation of  carefully  selected  groups  of  paintings 
to  museums  in  secondary  centres  of  population 
has  developed  into  a  definite  programme.  The 
latest  gifts  to  be  announced  have  been  made  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  to  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  thirty  paintings  which  have  been  given 
to  the  Atlanta  Art  Association  represent  many 
schools,  and  has  an  especially  fine  group  of 
Venetian  subjects  beginning  with  Lorenzo 
Vencziano  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  includ- 
ing a  signed  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Bellini  of  the 
highest  quality,  a  pair  of  panels  of  I  'irtues  by 
Carpaccio,  and  recently  identified  works  by 
Veronese  and  Tintoretto.  The  Bellini,  a  work  of 
the  late  period,  was  formerly  in  the  Northbrook 
Collection  but  has  been  in  the  United  States 
since  1929,  having  been  owned  by  Ralph  H. 
Booth  of  Detroit.  Bellini's  pupil,  Carpaccio,  is 
seen  in  figures  of  Prudence  and  Temperance  as 
youthful  goddesses  in  idyllic  landscapes.  Prudence 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  S.  Anastasia  in  the 
polyptych  by  Carpaccio  in  Zara  Cathedral  in 
Yugoslavia,  which  is  known  to  have  been  pres- 
ented in  1480,  that  these  may  be  considered  of  the 


same  early  period.  Carpaccio's  colour  is  rich  and 
brilliant  yet  subtle  in  the  rose-red  and  orange- 
umber  of  the  draperies  of  these  two  fair  virtues, 
whose  draperies  are  scarcely  disturbed  by  their 
deliberate  movement.  Temperance  holds  a  ewer, 
and  Prudence  her  mirror,  signifying  reflection, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  dragon  of  wisdom 
and  the  dove  of  peace.  They  were  long  owned 
in  Italy  where  they  were  last  in  the  Bonacossi 
Collection  in  Rome,  and  have  been  in  the  Kress 
Collection  since  1928. 

An  early  Tintoretto  has  recently  been  recog- 
nized in  a  canvas  showing  The  Woman  Taken  in 
Adultery.  According  to  Dr.  William  E.  Suida's 
catalogue  notes  of  the  collection,  it  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  copy  and  was  so  considered  by 
Pallucchini.  Yet  when  he  saw  it  recently  after 
cleaning  he  thought  it  to  be  by  Tintoretto  him- 
self, probably  about  1545.  It  thus  stands  between 
the  early  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace  in  Milan  and  the  later  work  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

While  the  Venetian  masters  are  prominent  in 
Atlanta's  Kress  Collection,  mention  should  also 
be  made  of  a  pair  of  early  Sienese  panels  of  Saints 
Vitalis  and  Catherine  of  Alexandria  from  the 
circle  of  Duccio,  once  owned  by  Lord  Holland, 
and  a  rare  series  of  eight  panels  of  saints  by 
Lorenzo  Costa  of  Ferrara,  figures  of  graceful 
movement  framed  in  niches.  Once  called  the 
work  of  Bramantino,  they  have  been  identified 
by  Longhi  as  part  of  the  same  altarpicce  as  the 
Madonna  with  four  saints  in  the  Berlin  museum, 
to  be  dated  about  1485. 

Samuel  Kress  and  Memphis 

SINCE  the  origin  of  the  Kress  fortune  and  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  occurred  because 
he  established  the  first  of  his  stores  there  in  1896, 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  art  gallery  of  that  city 


should  house  a  significant  group  of  paintings  from 
the  Kress  Collection.  Samuel  H.  Kress  did  not 
forget  Memphis  when  lie  began  his  benefactions, 
and  in  1928  presented  the  Brooks  Memorial 
Art  Gallery  with  a  tondo,  I  'irgin  and  Child  with 
St.Jolin  and  Two  Angels,  by  a  Florentine  painter 
under  the  influence  of  Leonardo,  which  he  had 
the  year  before  acquired  from  the  Stogdon 
Collection  at  Harrow.  Now,  through  a  recent 
gift,  a  rare  group  of  monumental  works  and  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  major  schools  from 
the  thirteenth  to  eighteenth  century,  has  become 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  gallery.  Its 
earliest  subject  is  a  Byzantinesque  Madonna  of 
thirteenth-century  Siena,  and  its  latest  a  brilliant 
impression  of  Venice  by  Canaletto.  Among  the 
earlier  paintings  are  two  standing  figures  of 
saints  from  a  polyptych  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  of 
Siena  painted  in  the  opening  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  have  the  interest  of  having  be- 
longed to  one  of  our  early  and  most  devoted 
collectors  of  Italian  primitives,  the  late  Dan 
Fellows  Piatt,  who  acquired  these  in  Italy  in  1908 
at  a  time  when  an  interest  in  the  early  masters 
was  slight.  The  influence  of  Piatt  was  widely  felt 
in  the  1920's  when  Mr.  Kress  was  forming  his 
own  collection. 

The  Florentine  paintings  at  the  gallery  are 
quite  as  important  as  those  in  the  Sienese  group, 
the  earliest  being  a  rare  Giottesque  Crucifixion 
portrayed  in  a  tabernacle  or  small  portable 
altar,  which  probably  originated  within  the 
sphere  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Master.  It  was  privately 
owned  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
was  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1879 
before  coming  to  America  the  following  year.  It 
had  been  purchased  by  Arthur  Brentano  from 
whose  son  Mr.  Kress  acquired  it.  A  very  tender 
Madonna  with  Saints,  once  in  the  Prince  Galit- 
zine  Collection  in  Russia,  was  also  later  in  Eng- 
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land.  Most  students  today  assign  it  to  Giovanni 
del  Biondo,  according  to  Dr.  Suida's  catalogue 
notes;  it  is  in  its  original  frame  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  works  by  an  assistant  to  Nardo  di 
Cionc. 

One  of  the  great  paintings  of  the  group  stands 
chronologically  at  this  point,  a  broad  panel  nearly 
six  feet  in  width  showing  Tlic  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  by  Jacopo  del  Sellaio  which  was  once  in 
the  Aynard  Collection  in  Lyons  and  later  be- 
longed to  Marczcll  von  Nemes  in  Munich. 
It  is  one  of  Jacopo's  great  works,  embodying 
the  ideals  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance  in  this 
great  array  of  richly  robed  figures  who  cross 
a  broad  landscape  like  the  participants  in  a 
Triumph. 

Two  northern  Italian  masters  are  also  seen  in 
paintings  of  such  proportions  as  to  indicate  an 
important  place  in  a  reredos.  One  of  these,  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  has  figures  by  Tintoretto.  Yet 
the  quite  un-Italian  landscape  would  seem  to 
have  been  done  by  a  northern  artist  working  in 
Tintoretto's  studio.  It  seems  earlier  than  the  lost 
version  of  the  subject  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wilhclm's 
famous  collection,  published  in  1660,  and  is  still 
earlier,  probably  by  forty  years,  than  the  well- 
known  work  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  in  Venice. 
The  painting,  acquired  in  [956,  was  last  owned 
by  the  Countess  Eugenia  Obcrndorffin  London. 

The  third  of  the  large  altar  paintings  is  The 
Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  by  Girolamo 
Romani  of  Brescia  who,  as  a  northern  artist,  felt 
the  influence  of  Titian  and  Giorgionc.  This 
painting  remained  in  Brescia  for  a  Long  peri 
and  was  in  the  Erizzo-Maffei  Collection  when 
mentioned  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  in  [871. 
It  has  been  more  recently  at  Doughty  House  in 
the  Cook  Collection. 


Two  studies  on  panel  of  nude  figures,  by  Luca 
Signorelli  (1445  P-I523).  Probably  part  of  a 
Baptism  of  Christ  from  the  polyptych  altar 
painted  for  the  Bicchi  Chapel  in  Sant'  Agostino, 
Siena,  in  1498.  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  interest  including 
a  figure  of  a  musician  by  Bernardino  Licinio  of 
Venice  (from  the  Barbarini  Collection);  also  a 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  by  Alessandro  Allori, 
pupil  of  Bronzino  and  a  worthy  exponent  of 
the  lattcr's  style.  This  work  comes  from  the 
Vincenzi  family  of  Florence.  It  was  painted,  from 
the  style  of  dress,  about  1570,  the  date  which  may 
also  be  assigned  to  the  exceptionally  fine  work 
by  Moroni  here  illustrated,  an  excellent  example 
ot  the  manner  of  one  of  Italy's  greatest  portrait 
painters.  In  psychological  penetration,  a  quality 
somewhat  unusual  in  Italian  portraits,  this  has 
something  in  common  with  the  work  of  Velas- 
quez. The  portrait,  acquired  in  1950,  comes  from 
Bergamo  and  the  collection  of  Conte  Suardo. 

Re-examination  of  a  'Carracci' 

THE  aim  of  the  serious  student  of  painting  is 
not  to  attach  a  great  name  to  every  work,  as  it 
would  sometimes  appear,  but  to  give  their  due  to 
the  lesser  masters  whose  works  quite  frequently, 
and  quite  understandably,  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  oenure  of  the  creator  of  a  style.  A  case  in 
point  is  offered  by  a  recent  study  of  the  Holy 
Family  from  the  Ashburnham  Collection  which 
was  in  the  exhibition  of  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century masters  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1950  and  which  a  few  years  later  passed  to  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford.  At  the 
time  of  its  appearance  it  was  welcomed  as  the 
work  of  Ludovico  Carracci  but  a  recent,  inten- 
sive study  of  the  painting  by  Denis  Mahon,  who 
has  contributed  the  results  of  Ins  research  to  the 
Atheneum  files,  leads  to  the  identification  of  its 
author  as  Sisto  Badalocchio  of  Parma  (born  1585, 
date  of  death  unknown).  Since  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Annibale  Carracci  in  Rome  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  he  was  able  to  work  deceptively  in  the 
style  of  his  master,  in  a  day  when  imitation 
of  a  master  was  a  supreme  virtue  in  a  young 
painter. 

The  attribution  to  Sisto,  winch  Mr.  Mahon 
first  made  on  stylistic  grounds,  he  substantiated 
brilliantly  by  discovering  records  of  the  painting 
in  the  Farnese  family  inventories.  He  turned  to 
this  source  because  there  was  on  the  reverse  of 
the  painting  a  fleur-de-lis,  suggesting  the  arms 
of  that  family.  An  inventory  of  1680  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Ducal  Palazzo  del  Giardino  in  Parma 
described  the  composition  so  exactly  as  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  here  was  the  painting  in 
question.  The  inventory  names  it  a  work  by 
Sisto.  This  would  have  been  about  seventy  years 
after  the  logical  date  of  the  painting.  Further 
evidence  of  Farnese  ownership  was  found  in  an 
inventory  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  giving 
it  the  number  299.  These  numerals  arc  still  on  the 
back  of  the  painting.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
still  recorded  as  by  Sisto,  but  by  170S  the  true 
identity  of  the  artist  was  obscured  and  it  was 
named  the  work  of  his  contemporary  Lanfranco, 
w  ho  w  orked  in  much  the  same  style. 


When  the  male  hue  of  the  house  of  Farnese 
died  out,  their  great  collections  passed  to  the 
King  of  Naples  through  his  mother,  Elisabetta 
Farnese,  as  mentioned  here  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  Farnese  table.  The  painting  left  the  Naples 
collection  during  the  troubles  of  the  Napoleonic 
period  and  by  1 800  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  Consul  at  Leghorn,  Joseph  Udney.  His 
collection  was  sold  at  Christie's  (April  25  of  that 
year)  and  The  Holy  Family  was  called  the  work  of 
Ludovico  Carracci.  It  was  purchased  by  Colonel 
Murray  for  1100  guineas  and  not  long  after 
entered  the  Ashburnham  Collection,  where  it 
remained  until  it  appeared  at  Sotheby's  in  1953. 
It  had  been  offered  in  the  Ashburnham  sale  of 
1850  (as  Annibale)  but  was  bought  in  by 
the  family,  an  appreciation  of  the  Carracci 
having  grown  considerably  in  the  intervening 
century. 

Houston  Museum's  New  Wing 

LAST  month  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Houston,  Texas,  opened  a  new  addition  known 
as  Cullinan  Hall,  from  the  name  of  its  donor.  It 
was  designed  by  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  of 
Chicago  and  is  an  example  of  the  simplicity  of 
form  for  which  this  architect  is  well-known.  For 
the  opening  a  loan  exhibition  was  arranged  by 
Lee  Malone,  director  of  the  museum,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Human  Image'.  Paintings  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  great  art  epochs  from  the  Egyptian 
period  to  the  twentieth  century  show  man's 
changing  attitudes  and  ideals  in  the  images  he 
has  made  of  himself.  Important  loans  from 
museums  and  private  collectors  were  brought 
together  for  this  occasion,  and  the  exhibition 
was  opened  with  a  lecture  on  its  theme,  giver, 
by  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


A  North  Italian  Casket 

THAT  there  were  no  minor  arts  in  Italy  in  the 
Renaissance  period  is  repeatedly  evident:  and 
there  is  no  better  instance  of  this  than  the  six- 
teenth-century casket  of  rock  crystal  and  lac- 
quered wood  with  ormolu  mounts  which  the 
City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis  has  just  added  to 
its  growing  collection  of  European  decorative 
arts.  Although  it  must  have  been  made  for  a 
princely  family  there  is  no  device  to  give  a  clue 
to  its  original  ownership.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  from  the  same  hand  as  the  casket  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Alfred  de 
Rothschild  Collection  published  in  London  in 
1884. 

The  bottom  of  the  interior  of  the  casket  is 
silver-gilt,  engraved  with  a  broadly  spaced 
design  of  foliage  and  birds,  incised  through  the 
gold  to  the  silver  base. 

The  art  of  carving  rock  crystal  was  highly 
developed  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  crystals  from  which  such  plaques  as  these 
could  be  cut  would  have  to  be  of  great  size  and 
were  difficult  to  obtain:  so  that  the  amount  of 
this  precious  substance  in  the  walls  of  the  casket, 
as  well  as  the  artistry  displayed  throughout, 
assures  us  that  it  once  belonged  to  a  noble 
and  doubtless  a  munificent  patron. 


'Portrait  of  a  Bearded  Man',  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Maroni,  c.  1570:  an  excellent  example  of 
one  of  Italy's  greatest  portrait  painters.  A  Kress 
gift  to  the  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


Once  Upon  a  City 

THIS  is  the  title  of  an  important  book  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New 
York  and  London  (5  guineas:  15  dollars).  By 
Grace  M.  Mayer,  Curator  of  Prints  to  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  its  more  than 
200  illustrations  represent  the  cream  of  an 
immensely  rare  collection  of  over  10,000  prints 
and  negatives  presented  to  Miss  Mayer's 
museum  in  1942,  by  Percy  C.  Byron.  Mr. 
Byron  loved  his  New  York.  His  passion  was 
documentation :  and  he  had  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  New  York  which  he  so  pain- 
stakingly recorded  in  photographs  between  1890 
and  19 10 — the  New  York  of  the  period  of  the 
Leghorn  hat  and  the  Tiffany  glass  era.  Miss 
Mayer's  text  is  not  only  assembled  with  the  wit 
and  intelligence  for  which  she  is  known,  but 
also  with  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  signific- 
ance of  the  period.  Once  Upon  a  City  is  indeed 
full  of  the  unexpected:  scenes  in  a  woman's 
Turkish  bath,  balloon  ascents,  clubs,  architec- 
ture. We  can  see  (p.  117)  how  the  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  saloon  was  furnished  in  1899,  and  (on 
p.  120)  have  it  recalled  that,  at  a  sale  at  the  old 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  1904,  23,000  dollars  were 
given  for  an  Alma-Tadema,  The  Sculptor's 
Studio.  Great  was  the  traffic  in  this  type  of  canvas 
in  those  days. 
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North  Italian,  late  sixteenth-century,  crystal,  lacquered  wood,  ormolu  and  silver-gilt  casket.  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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'Prudence',  by  Bellini's  pupil  Vittore  Carpaccio,  so  closely  related  to  his  'S.  Anastasia',  in  the  polyptych  in  Zara 
Cathedral,  Yugoslavia  (1480),  as  to  be  of  the  same  early  period.  A  Kress  gift  to  Atlanta  Art  Association  Galleries. 


Prima!  in  Great  Britain  by  Tillotsons  (Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  and  London. 
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8-10     HANS     ROAD,     LONDON,     S.  W.  3     ■     TELEPHONE     KEN  5266 


A  rare  late  18  th  Century  convex  Mirror 
with  an  eglomise  border  and  carved  wood 
and  gilt  sconce  arms.  Height  26  inches. 


An  important  Regency  concave  Commode  in 
faded  rosewood  having  its  original  gilt 
grilles  and  lion  paw  feet.  Height  46  inches. 


-■ 


. .all  Statuary  Marble  Chimney-piece  with  design  in  'Siena'  Scagliola. 
Shelf  5  ft.  te  in.,  height  4  ft.  U  in. 
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